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I. THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY. 
ORIGINAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Issued os a Circular in May, 1855, and published in August following, with the first number, ard 
again with a Postscript in January, 1856. 





In the great educational movement now going forward on this 
Continent, and especially throughout all the states in which the 
English language prevails, there has seemed for many years to the 
undersigned to exist, if not a demand, at least the want, not only of 
an American association of the friends of universal education, but of 
a series of publications, which should, on the one hand, embody the 
matured views and varied experience of wise statesmen, educators 
and teachers in perfecting the organization, administration, instruction 
and discipline of schools, of every grade, through a succession of 
years, under widely varying circumstances of government, society 
and religion ; and on the other, should harmonize conflicting views, 
expose real deficiencies, excite to prudent and efficient action, and 
serve as a medium of free and frequent communication between the 
friends of education, in every portion of the great field. 

In furtherance of these objects, a Plan of Central Agency for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge on this subject was submitted 
to the American Association for the Advancement of Education, at 
its annual meeting in Washington in 1854. One feature of this 
plan was the publication of a Journal and Library of Education; 
the former to be issued in monthly or quarterly numbers, to embrace 
the current educational intelligence of the world, and the discussion 
of topics of immediate and pressing interest ;—the latter to consist 
of a series of independent treatises, each devoted to the develop- 
ment of an important subject, or department, and embodying the reflec- 
tions and experience of many minds, and the working and results of 
many institutions; and the whole, when complete, to constitute an 
Encyclopedia of Education. The plan was referred to a committee— 
considered and approved; and the Standing Committee were authori- 
zed to carry it into execution as far and as fast as the funds of the Asso- 
ciation should admit. In the absence of any funds belonging to the 


Association, and of any pledge of pecuniary codperation, on the part of 
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individuals, the Committee have not taken any steps to establish a 
central agency for the advancement of the objects for which the asso- 
ciation was instituted, or felt authorized to provide for any publica- 
tion beyond the proceedings of its last annual meeting. Under these 
circumstances, the undersigned has undertaken on his own responsi- 
bility, to carry out the original plan submitted by him, so far as 
relates to the publication both of the Journal, and the Library— 
relying on the annual subscription of individuals in different states, 
and interested in different allotments of the great field, who desire 
to be posted up in the current intelligence and discussion of schools 
and education, to meet the current expenses of the former; and on 
special contributions in aid of the latter, by persons or institutions 
interested in particular treatises, as their preparation shall be from 
time to time advanced and announced. 

The First Number of the American Journal of Education will 
be issued in August, on terms which will be set forth by the pub- 
lisher. As it will be devoted exclusively to the proceedings of the 
American Association for 1854, it will not present the usual 
variety and arrangement of topics, which will characterize the suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The first treatise or volume of the Library of Education will be 
published in the course of 1856, under the following title, “NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES; or 
Contributions to the History and Improvement of Common or Pub- 
lic Schools, and other means of Popular Education in the several 
States,” on terms which will be hereafter announced. 

Hartrorp, Conn., May, 1855. 

HENRY BARNARD. 


P. S. After much of the copy for this Number of the American Journal of 
Education was in type, a conference was held with the Rev. Absalom Peters, D. D., 
_in reference to the plan of an Educational Journal contemplated by him under the 
title of The American College Review and Educational Journal, which has led to 
the combination of our respective plans, and a joint editorship of Taz AMERICAN 
JournaL or Epvucation anp Coititece REvIEW. 

Norz ro New Epition.—The agreement for the joint proprietorship and 
editorship of the American Journal of Education and College Review, having 
heen dissolved by mutual consent and for mutual convenience, the undersigned 
has resumed the publication of the American Journal of Education on his originai 
plan. A portion of the material intended for the first volume of the American 
Library of Education, will be published in the American Journal of Education. 

Dr. Peters will continue the publication of an educational periodical to whicb 
he has given the joint name. H. B. 

Garztrorp, January 7, 1856. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION. 





The American Association for the advancement of education convened at the 
Smithsonian Institution, in the city of Washington, December 26th, 1854, and 
was called to order by the retiring president, Prof. Joseph Henry. 

The sessions of the Association were opened with prayer, by the Rev. Dr. 
Proudfit, of New Jersey. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Prof. Henry stated that on account of the prevalence of the cholera, the stand- 
ing committee took the responsibility of altering the time of the annual meeting 
of the Association, for the present year, from the first Tuesday of August to the 
last Tuesday of December. 

Bishop Potter moved the appointment of a committee on credentials, and a com- 
mittee to audit the accounts of the treasurer. 

The chair appointed, on the auditing committee, 

Hon. H. Barnarp, of Conn., 
Z. Ricuanps, of Washington. 

On the committee on credentials, 

Aurrep Greenuear, of Brooklyn, 
Soromon Jenner, of New York, 

The organization of the Association having been completed, the retiring presi- 
dent, with a few appropriate remarks, introduced the president elect, Prof. A, D. 
Bache, to the Association. Prof. Bache addressed the Association, on taking 
the chair. 

Communications were received from the President of the United States, and 
W. W. Corcoran, Esq., inviting the members of the Association to visit them at 
some time during its sessions. The invitations were accepted, and the thanks « . 
the Association tendered to these gentlemen for their courtesy. 

On motion of Z. Richards ; Resolved, That the hours of meeting each day be as 
follows: the first session from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M, and the evening session from 
64 to 9 P. M. 

Prof. Henry submitted a communication from Mr. A. 8. Colton, of Maryland, 
which was read, and referred to the standing committee. 

On motion of Mr. J. Whitehead, Mr. Alfred Greenleaf was appointed an as- 
sistant secretary. 

Hon. H. Barnard, of Conn. introduced the subject of appointing a general agent,* 
to devote his whole time and energies to the advancement of the purposes of the 
Association, and after remarks by Prof. Proudfit, Mr. Greenleaf, and Bishop Pot- 
ter, on motion of Mr. Whitehead, a committee was raised, to consider and report 
upon the subject under discussion during the present session. 

* Bee Appendix IX. 
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The chair appointed on this committee, 
Hon. H. Barnarp, of Conn., 
Rr. Rev. Bisnor Porrer, of Penn., 
Pror. Josers Henry, of Washington, 
Joun Wurrengap, of New Jersey. 

The standing committee proposed the names of the following gentlemen, for 

permanent membership. 

Rev. R. L. Stanton, D. D., Washington, 
Janzp Rem, Jz., Newport, R. I., 
Daviw Couz, Trenton, N. J., 
Rev. Joun Prouprit, D. D., New Brunswick, N. J., 
Pror. Exsas Loomis, New York city. 

The committee also proposed the following gentlemen as associate members. 
O. C. Wiaut, Washington, 
J. M. Watson, New York, 
Axexanper Dunrry, Louisiana. 

Prof. Bache having invited the association to visit the office of the United 
States Coast Survey,* on motion of S. M. Hamill ; Resolved, That the thanks of 
the Association be presented to Prof. Bache, for his kind -invitation, and that the 
Association accept it, at such hour as he may name, 

The hour of half-past one having been named by Prof. Bache, on motion of R. 
L. Cooke, it was Resolved, That the rules be suspended, in order to accept of the 
invitation of Prof. Bache, and that we now adjourn until the evening session.t 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the president at 7 o’clock. 

The gentlemen nominated in the morning session were unanimously elected 
members of the Association. 

The Association was then addressed by Prof. Loomis, of the University of the 
city of New York, on the heavenly bodies occupying the space between the plan- 
ets Mars and Jupiter. 

After the address, Bishop Potter, from the committee appointed at the morning 
session, reported the following resolution as the result of their deliberations. 

Resolved, That the standing committee be instructed to consider, with power to 
act, whether some means can not be devised, by the appointment of a general 
agent, or otherwise, to give greater efficiency to the operations of this Association, 
and, more especially, to secure to it and to the world, the results of the inquiries 
some time since instituted by a member of this Association, at the instance of one 
department of the general government, in regard to the present state and past his- 
toryt of education in the United States. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Whitehead, from the standing committee, reported an order of exercises 
for the second day’s session, as follows : 

Ist. Discussion of the subject of classical education. 

2d. A paper by Prof. J..S. Hart, of Philadelphia, on the connection of the 

English language with the Teutonic, and other Indo-European languages. 

8d. During the evening, Prof. Hart’s description of the high schoo! recently 
erected in the city of Philadelphia, 

Association adjourned. 


* See Appendix V. Bee Appendix IX. B. 
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SECOND DAY. DECEMBER 27. 

The Association met at 10 o’clock ; the president in the chair. 

The session was opened with prayer by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. 

The standing committee proposed the following gentlemen as permanent 
members. 

Pror. James Nooner, San Francisco, 
J. Sipney Swirt, Springplace, Ga., 

As associate members : 

R. W. Busunext, Washington, 
J. E. Tompson, Washington. 

On recommendation of the standing committee, Wm. P. Ross and Judge John 
Thom, of the Cherokee Nation, were elected corresponding members of the As- 

Bishop Potter gave notice of an intention to offer an amendment to the consti- 
tution, in reference to the time for the annual meetings of the Association. 

The Association proceeded to a consideration of the order of the day,—the 
discussion* of the subject of classical education. The discussion was opened by 
the reading of a papert by David Cole, of New Jersey. At the close of Mr. 
Cole’s remarks, the hour for the presentation of Prof. Hart’s paper having arrived, 
on motion of Mr. Whitehead, the order of exercises was suspended for half an 
hour, to enable the members to express their views upon the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Remarks were made by Alfred Greenleaf, S. Jenner, Bishop Potter, and Z. 
Richards, until the hour appropriated for the discussion had expired, when, on 
motion of Bishop Potter, the further discussion of the subject of classical educa- 
tion was postponed to 64 o’clock P. M. 

Prof. Hart read a papert on the connection of the English language with the 
Teutonic, and other Indo-European languages. 

On motion of Mr. Hamill ; Resolved, That the papers read by Mr. Cole and 
Prof. Hart be requested from their authors, for publication, under the direction of 
the standing committee. 

The adoption of the resolution was preceded by remarks] from Bishop Potter, 
Mr. Dimitry, Prof. Proudfit, Prof. Hart, Mr. Hamill, Mr. Whitehead, Prof. Bache, 
Mr. Barnard, Prof. Henry, Dr. Stanton and A. Greenleaf. 

The hour of 3 o’clock having arrived, the Association adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the president at 64 o’clock. 

The gentlemen proposed for membership, at the morning session, were unani 
mously elected. 

The standing committee proposed as a permanent member : 

Siuras L. Loomis, Washington. 

And as associate members : 

Samue. Kerrey, Washington, 
A. F. Harvey, Washington. 

The resumption of the discussion of the subject of classical education having 
been announced as the order of exercises for the first hour, remarks were made 
by Mr. Richards, Bishop Potter, Mr. Cole and Prof. Proudfit. The hour for the 
presentation of Prof. Hart’s report upon the Philadelphia high school having ar- 


*See Appendix III. b. {See Appendix III. {See Appendix II. _{j See Appendix II. b. 
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rived, on motion, the further discussion of the subject was postponed until to-mor- 
row morning. 

Prof. Hart then entered into a detailed account of the construction of the high 
school recently erected in the city of Philadelphia, with numerous illustrations 
drawn on a large scale by pupils of the school.* The reading the paper was fol- 
lowed by+ remarks from Prof. Bache, Dr. Lainbut, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Barnard, and 
others. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Prof. Hart for his address. 

Association adjourned. 

THIRD DAY. DECEMBER 28. 

The Association met at 10 o’clock, and, in the absence of the president, was 
called to order by Bishop Potter, upon whose motion Prof. Proudfit took the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last day’s sessions were read and approved. 

The gentlemen nominated by the standing committee were elected members of 
the Association. 

Mr. Whitehead, of New Jersey, moved that the city of New York be desig- 
nated as the next place of meeting of the Association. 

On motion of Bishop Potter, the resolution was laid upon the table for the 
present, in order to take up previously the amendment of the constitution, pro- 
posed during the second day’s session. It was then Resolved ; That the article of 
the constitution which designates the second Tuesday of August as the time for 
the annual meeting of the Association, be so amended as to leave the time for 
each annual meeting to be determined at its discretion, at the preceding meeting. 

Mr. Whitehead’s resolution was taken up, and after considerable discussion 
was passed, designating the city of New York as the place for holding the next 
annual meeting, at the request of the Standing Committee. 

Hon. H. Barnard, of Connecticut, addressed the Association, giving an account 
of the Educational Exhibition held-in London, in 1854, under the auspices of 
the Society of Arts, and the recent educational movements of Great Britain, 
generally. 

On motion of R. L. Cooke; Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
tendered to Mr. Barnard for his address, and that he be requested to prepare an 
abstract of his remarks, to be published in the proceedings of the Association. 

On motion of Bishop Potter; Resolved, That the standing committee be in- 
structed to consider, and report specifically at the next annual meeting, upon the 
important suggestions made by Dr. Barnard, in his report of his late educational 
tour in Great Britain, respecting the expediency of establishing, in connection 
with the Association, a national museum or depository for books, globes, charts, 
models, &c. of school apparatus—also, a national educational journal—also, a sys- 
tem of educational exchanges—also, a plan for a series of educational tracts, 
adapted for circulation throughout the United States—and the employment by 
the Association of a permanent agent. 

The Association took a recess of 10 minutes. 

At the expiration of the recess, the standing committee reported, as a perma- 
nent member, the name of 

Pror. W. L. Brown, Athens, Ga., 
and as associate member, 
Pror. Joseru J. Waite, of Lexington, Va. 


* Bee Appendix IV. tSee Appendix IV. b. 
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Bishop Potter, from the standing committee reported the names of the follow 
ing gentlemen as officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 
President, Hon. H. Barnarp, of Conn., 
Corresponding Secretary, P. P. Morris, of Penn., 
a R. L. Coorg, of New Jersey, 
Joun Warrenean, of New Jersey. 
Standing tavern Joun Prouprir, New Brunswick, N. J., 
” E. C. Bengpicr, New York city, 
Joszera MoKeen, New York city, 
Zatmon Ricuarvs, Washington city, 
J. D. Pumsrics, New Britain, Conn., 
E. R. Porrer, Kingston, R. I. 
The gentlemen nominated by the standing committee were unanimously elected. 
After considerable discussion, it was Resolved ; That the next annual meeting 
commence on the last Tuesday, 28th of August, 1855, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
On motion ; Resolved, That, as contingencies may arise which will render it ex- 


Ss res 


pedient to alter, ei’ ‘ce time or the place of the next annual meeting, the 
‘ standing committee powered to make such alteration. 
The Association adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by the president. 

The gentlemen nominated during the morning session were elected members. 

The standing committee nominated as a permanent member : 

Georce J. Assorr, of Washington city, 
and as an associate member : 
R. T. Tayior, of Washington city. 

A communication from the Young Men’s Christian Association was read, in- 
viting the members of the Association to visit their library and reading-room 
The invitation was accepted, and thanks tendered to the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion for the courtesy extended. 

Mr. Barnard, from the auditing committee, reported that they had examined 
the accounts and vouchers of the treasurer, and found them correct. The balance 
remaining in the treasury is $59.62. 

At the request of the Association, Mr. Barnard continued his remarks in refer- 
ence to recent educational movements in Great Britain, especially as to Reforma- 
tory Schools, Schools of Industry, Government Schools of Practical Science, &c. 

Prof. Joseph Henry, as the retiring president, delivered the annual address be- 
fore the Association, on the philosophy of education.t 

On motion of Dr. Barnard, remarks on the topics suggested by the address of 
Prof. Henry were made the order of the day for to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Cole, of New Jersey, offered the following resolution: Resolved, That 
this Association regards the acquisition of the Latin and Greek languages as ne- 
cessary to thorough, accurate, and comprehensive scholarship, and would sincerely 
deprecate the abandonment of classical studies in the academies, high schools and 
colleges of the United States. 

Bishop Potter offered the following resolution as a substitute for the above, 
which was adopted by Mr. Cole. 

Resolved ; That, regarding the Latin and Greek languages as most valuable in- 


1 Bee Appendix I 
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struments of a high culture, this Association would earnestly deprecate the exclu- 
sion or discouragement of classical studies in the academies, high schools and col- 
leges of the United States. 

After remarks by Mr. Richards, Bishop Potter, Dr. Stanton, Mr. Barnard, Dr. 
Proudfit, Mr. Hamill, Prof. Bache and Dr. Lambert, the resolution was passed, 


unanimously. 
Association adjourned. 
FOURTH DAY. DECEMBER 29. 


The Association was called to order by the president, and ite session was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Dashiell. 
The minutes of the last day’s sessions were read and approved. 
The gentlemen nominated last evening were elected members. 
The standing committee nominated as a permanent member : 
8S. Y. Arues, of Washington city. 
Bishop Potter, from the standing committee, reported din memati of Geo Rfiew- 
ing gentlemen as a local committee : 
Rev. Dr. Isaac Ferris, University of New York, 
Hon. Cuas. Kine, President Columbia College, 
H. Wessrer, LL. D., Free Academy, 
Pror. E. Loomis, University of New York, 
Rev. G. D. Assorr, New York, 
Peter Coorsr, Ese., New York, 
Hon. 8. 8. Ranpauy, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Hon. Joszern McKeen, Ass’t. Sup’t. Public Schools, 
J. N. McEuucorr, LL. D., 
Ausert Gisert, Ese., Clerk Board of Education. 
J. W. Bucsrey, Sup’t. Pub. Schools, Williamsburg, 
Aurrep Greentear, Brooklyn, 
Hon. Cyrus Saurru, Brooklyn, 
Soromon Jenner, New York. 
Remarks upon the address of the retiring president were announced as the 
order of the day. 
Remarks were made by Mr. Barnard, Dr. Lambert, Prof. Henry, Bishop Pot- 
ter, Dr. Proudfit, Prof. Bache, Mr. Hamill and Mr. Wight. 
On motion of Prof. Proudfit, the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
Prof. Henry for his address. 
The president called Prof. Proudfit to the chair. 
A paper on mental and moral discipline was read by Z. Richards, of Washing- 
ton City.* 
The Association took a recess of five minutes. 
At the close of the recess, the president resumed the chair, and the nominees 
of the morning were elected members of the Association. 
On motion of John Whitehead, Mr. John Ross, of the Cherokee Nation, was 
elected a corresponding member of the Association. 
Mr. Wm. P. Ross made some interesting statements in regard to the state of 
education among the Cherokees.+ 
Dr. Stanton offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the standing committee, to whom was yesterday referred the 





* See Appendix VI. tSee Appendix VIII. 
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several subjects suggested by the address of Dr. Barnard, on the state of educa- 
tion in Europe, with instructions to report at the next annual theeting, be, and 
they are hereby fully authorized to carry out any or all the objects contemplated in 
reference of the subject to the committee, as soon as, in their judgment, the requi- 
site funds and the proper person or persons can be obtained for the work. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The following is an outline of the “ Plan for ‘ the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge,’ of education, and especially of popular education, and measures for its 
improvement through the Smithsonian Institution, or the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education,” prepared by Mr. Barnard. 

The Institution [or Association] to appoint a secretary or agent ; with a salary, 
and to furnish a room for an office and depository of educational documents and 
apparatus, 

Agenda by the secretary or agent : 

1. To devote himself exclusively to the “increase and diffusion of knowledge” 
on the subject of education, and especially of the condition and means of improv- 
ing popular education, and particularly 

2. To answer all personal or written inquiries on the subject, and collect and 
make available for use, information as to all advances made in the theory and prac- 
tice of education in any one state or country. 

3. To attend, as far as may be consistent with other requisitions on his time, and 
without charge to the funds of the Institution, [or Association] Educational Con- 
ventions of a national and state character, for the purpose of eollecting and dis- 
seminating information. 

4. To edit a publication, to be entitled the American Journal and Library of 
Education, on the plan set forth in the aceompanying paper.* 

5. To collect 

(a) Plans and models of school-houses and furniture. 

(5) Specimens of maps and other material aids of education. 

(¢) Educational reports and documents from other states and countries. 

6. To institute a system of educational exchange between literary institutions 
in this and other countries. 

7. To make arrangements, and effect, if practicable, at least one meeting or 
conference of the friends of educational improvement in Washington [or elsewhere] 
every year. 

8. To submit annually a report in which shall be given a summary of the prog- 
ress of education, in each state, and as far as practicable, in every country. 

On motion of S. Y. Atlee ; it was Resolved, That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the expediency of rendering the study of constitutional law 
one of the rudimental exercises in public schools ; said committee to report thereon 
to the Association, at its next annual meeting. 

The president appointed Mr. Atlee on this committee. 

On motion of Bishop Potter ; Resolved, That the following subjects be referred 
by the president, at his earliest convenience, to committees or individuals as he 
may elect, to be reported upon at the next annual meeting. 

Ist. The uses and best methods of classical instruction. 

2d. Moral education in schools. 

3d. The relations of the schools and the family. 





* See Appendix IX. A. 
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5th. Relations of common schools and colleges. 

6th. What improvements could be introduced into our college systems, con- 
sidered, (1st,) as to their interior arrangements, and (2d,) as to the relations of 
the several colleges with each other ? 

7th. A university proper—national or otherwise. 

8th. What features of the university systems of different countries of Europe 
can be advantageously transferred to this country ? 

On motion ; Resolved, That this Association has seen with much satisfaction the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, in his late report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to devote a portion of the public property within the 
city of Washington exclusively to the purposes of education therein ; and also 
the efforts made in Congress for the passage of bills to appropriate portions of the 
public domain, or the proceeds thereof, to the establishment and support of public 
schools in all the states; and it entertains the strongest convictions that the inter 
ests of popular education will be greatly advanced by the establishment, in con 
nection with one of the departments of government, a depository for the collec- 
tion and exchange of works on education, and the various instrumentalities of in- 
struction. 

On motion of Bishop Potter; Resolved, That the standing committee be re- 
quested to prepare a programme of exercises for the next annual meeting, and 
publish the same as widely, and at as early a day as possible.* 

Mr. 8S. M. Hamill, of New Jersey, read a paper on discipline.t 

On motion ; Resulved, That the papers read by Messrs. Richards and Hamill be 
requested for publication, under the direction of the standing committee, and that 
the discussions growing out of them be deferred to the next annual meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Whitehead ; Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
tendered to the regents and Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for the gra- 
tuitous use of their rooms, and to the various officers of the Institution for their 
attendance upon the Association during its session. Prof. Henry responded to the 
resolution in behalf of the Smithsonian Institution. 

On motion of R. L. Cooke; Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
tendered to Prof. Bache for the interest that he has manifested in the objects of 
the Association, and for the able manner in which he has presided over its delib- 
erations. 

The president having appropriately responded to the foregoing resolution, and 
alluded to the pleasure he enjoyed in looking back to his experience as a teacher, 
declared the Association adjourned, te meet in the city of New York, on the last 


Tuesday in August, 1855. 
R. L. COOKE, Szcrerary. 
*See Appendix X. tee Appendix VII. 
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Abatements of school taxes of indigent children, 
provided for in Act of 1839, ii..28; of 1841, 
li, $37, 228; unequally borne under the sys- 
tem of « uarter or rate bills in cities, iv. 5,5, 9. 

Abbott’s Teacher, recommended iii. 48 ; extracts 
from, i. 39; ii. 48, 197; iii. 23, 37. 

Abbott, G. D. on a national school library, i. 48. 

Abbreviations, how taught by slate and black- 
board iv. 34, 124. 

Abington, 8. 8. suntan of school in, i. 183; 
ii. ; iii. 196; 

Abstract "of school Returns, for Connecticut, in 


1837, i. 3; in 1838-9, i. 191; in 1839-40, ii. 
220; in 1840-41, iii, 177; in 1841-42, iv. 188. 
See Maine, Massachusetts, Peun., Ohio, 


New York. 

Act concerning common schools of 1839, ii. 26; 
of 1841, iii. 217; of 1842, iv. 195. 

Address to the people of Connecticut, i.7; toa 
French public school, i. 114; of the Secretary 
of Bonrd,  ggnaeie Conn. Common School 
Journal, ii. 

Adalts, school a ii. 131, 271. 

Academies, patronized by the State, in New 
York, i. 80; in Pena., ti. 195; teachers’ de- 
metment in i. 91; ii, 172, iii. 131, 134. 

African schools, in Boston, iv. 14; in Portland, 
iv. 16; in Worcester, iv. 66. 

Agrariauism, the consequence of a separation 
of society into classes, iv. 1 

Agriculture, principles of, should be taught in 
commun schools, ii. 11; school for, in Ireland, 
ii. 260; in Wirtemburg, ii. 325. 

Aids to mental development, i. 23. 

Air, see Ventilation. 

Alcott, Dr. W. A., essay on school-houses, iii. 
119; contributions by ii. 57, 71, 86, 106, 123, 
134; iii. 19, 37, 59, 60; slate and blackboard 
exercises, iv. 69. 

Alphabet, analysis of, for drawing, iv. 125; 
mode of teaching in Prussian schools, i. 134; 
in Holland, ii. 279; in Infant Model School, 
London, ii. 268; in Model Infant School of 
Glasgow, ii. 255; in Sessional School, Edin- 
burgh, ii. 251 ; recommended in Dunn's Man- 
ual, ii. 16; in Mother’s Primer, iii. 42; by 
means of the blackboard and slate, iv. 33, 75. 

American [nstitute of Instruction, ii, 13, 14, 30, 


American Sund; ay School Union, school library 
of, iii. 123. 


American Education, by B. O. Peers, i. 23; ii. 


100. 

Ainusements of the working classes, increased 

4 education, ii. 81; to be provided for, iv. 
29; of children, ii. 97; of a manufacturing 
population, iv. 157. 

Austerdam, schools in, ii. 282, 286. 

Analysis and synthesis, compared, ii, 73; defici- 
ency in regard to the power of, in Duke of 
Marlborough and Cromwell, ii. 

Andover, schools in, i. 1 

Andover, Mass., tenchers’ seminary at, i. 97. 

Annals of Education, recommended, iv. 39. 

Apparatus for schools, recommended, i. 170 ; ii. 








e of, prepared 


207 ; iii. 61, 117, 251; cata’ 
. Chamberlain, 


by Prof. Haskeil, iii. 127; N. 
Boston, iii, 124. 

Apprentices, schools | for, recommended, i. 160; 
iv. 24; in Worcester, iv. 67. 

Aptness to teach, iii. 149. 

— 8 criterion of an honest government, 
i 

Ashley, Lord, labors of in behalf of factory 
children, iv. 145. 

Associations, county, for improvement of com- 
mon schools, i, 24, 32, 43, 51; town do., i. 51, 
136; teachers, i. 48, 53; in go county, 











Mass, ii. 43; recommended, . 70; iii. 3a, 
249; of females and moth 7 K gton, 
iii. 54: iv. 64, 189. 

Associations, eurly, strength of, i. 20. 

Aw tuality of, i. 164; iii. 151; 


wee one ‘irregular, ii. "162, 204 ; iii, 247, 152; 

iv 

Arithmetic, mode of teaching pursued in schoo!s 
¢ Prussia, i, 127 ; recommended by Dunn, ii. 

; by a teacher in the schools in New York 

City, ‘ii. 93; in Mr. Lovell’s school, New 
Haven, ii. 234; in schools of Holland, ii. 284; 
in Teacher tnught, iii. 67; in Theory of Teach - 
ing, iv. 48; in Palmer's Manual, iv. 49; in 
sinte and blackboard exercises, iv. 98 

Austria, school system of, ii. 312. 

Austrian dominions in Italy, schools in, ii. 315. 

Assessors, when to be called out, iii. 221, $39. 

Atmosphere, lessun on, i, 38; compunents of, 
iii. 110, 

Avon, school in, i. 89; ii. 22; iii, 176. 

Arts, school of, ‘at Edinburgh, ii, 258; at Ber- 
lin, ii. 308. 

Austi.i, Mrs., translator of Cousin’s Report, i. 
83; on National Education, iii. 101, 334. 

Bache, A. D., Report on education in, Europe, 
ii. 277; extracts from, ii. 253, 254, ‘ke. ; tii. 
Ww1; report on Central High School, Philadel- 
phia, iii, 163; on High School for girls, iii. 
og on public schools in Lancaster, Pa.. iii. 


Bacon, Rev. Leonard, circular by, i. 74; on la- 
bor, ii. 191. 

Backs of sents, iii, 115. 

Baden, Grand Duchy of, school system of, ii. 311. 

Barkhamsted, schools ini. 190. 

Barnard, Hon. D. D.. report by, on school libra- 
ries, ii. 196; iii. 119. 

Barnard, H., Secretary of Board of Commission- 
ers fur Common Schools. i. 6. Editor of the 
Conn, Common School Journal, i. 1. Mem- 
ber of Board of Commissioners, i.6. Circular 
to school visitors, i.9. Circular to vice-presi- 
dents of county associations, i. 33. First an- 
_ report, i. 155; second annual report, ii. 

ird annual report, iii. 242; fourth 
aaa report, iv. 173. Report of, on schools 
of Hartford, iv.5. Lecture at New Haven, 
iv. 23. Report on education of children in 
factories, iv. 141. Address on school-house 
architecture, iii. 108. - 

Barre, Mass., Normal School at, iii. 140 


(1) 
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a B H., on value of education to labor, iv. 


Bartlett, Dr., 8s eatin Sane, iv. 158. 

Basle, canton of, i 

Batavian Republic, - law of, ii. 290. 

Bavaria, school system of, ii. 325. 

— Dr., mode of teaching natural theology, 
v. 36. 

Beauty, the sense of, ii. 41; Mrs. Sigourney’s 
essay on, ii. 117. 

her, Miss Cutharine, Moral Instructor, i. 
146; iii. 7). 

Beers, Seth P., commissioner of common schools, 
i. 6; author of resolution in 1837, iii. 9; in- 
crease of school fund under, iii. 227. 

Bell, Dr., extract from, iii. 3. 

Belgium. schools in, ii. 99, 336. 

lin, First, or Kensington, schools in, i. vs: 
i. 241; female association in, son iv. 


Bible, daily use of in schools, i. 7, 13, 15, 137; 


iii. 70. 

Bingham, Caleb, library founded by, ii. 

Biography, how taught by blackboard, i. 108 
eed , how taught iv. I 

Bissel, J: : m toagh i 47 47. 

Blackboard, how made, iv. 51; exercises on, iv. 
63; uses of, iv. 48, 161. 

Blacksmith, the learned, letter from, i. 41. 

Blind, schools for, ii. 205. 

Board of Commissioners for common schools, 
Act i. 5; bers of for 1838, i. 
6; for 1839, e's: for 1840, iii. 9; for 1841, 
iv.173. First annual of, i. 153; second 
&. ee a do., iii. 241; fourth an: 
1 penses of, " letter respecting, iii. 221 
results of their a — iii. 229; iv. 

Bere. Ge round, ii. ae iii. 4 

Gov., message of, iii. 1 

Bonn, Prussia, public schools of, be ay 

Books for sonaloen, iti, 48, 107 

bas ara how taught, ii. 95, 13, M41; iv. 
119. 


Books, value of, i. 96; ii. 129, 131. 

Books, schoo! (see school books). 

Borough, Road School, day at, i. 100 ; ii. 268. 
Boston, ery system’ of, ii. 36; iii. 155, 156, 





172; iv. 
Brandford, ne in, i. 189. 
Brattieboru’, Vt., school Se ds iv. 18. 
Bridgewater, schools i 190. 

— city of, cabeels in, i. 187; iii. 177; 


+ 
Brigham, Dr., on Education as connected with 
insanity, iv. 171. 
British Foreign School Society, ii. 268; i. 42. 
Brookfield, schools in, i. 190. 
Brooks, Rev. Charles, on school system of 
Holland, i. 41. 
Brooklyn, ‘schools in, i. 189. 
am, Lord, on normal schools, i. €9 ; trib- 
ute to Fellenberg, i. 89; on infant schools, 
ii. 275. 
Briihl, teacher's seminnry at, ii. 307. 
Buffalo, school system of, iii. 138; iv. 18. 
Bumstend, J. F., iv. 84, 98, 93. 
Bu her schools, i. 123; ii, 277, aon Son, SO. 
Bushnell, Rev. Hornce, extract 
by, ii, 102; report on apeling:books, iii. 74; 
on schools of jartford, iv. 7. 





Stell a hole of, a. 112. of ii. 131 

m v , extracts from message of, ii. 131. 

Canaan, schools in, i. 188. 

Canterbury, schools in, i. 182; iii. 51; school- 
house in, iii 52, 





Canton, schools in, i. 189. 

Carlyle, on national education, iii. 376. 

Carter, 1.6, lecture by, iii 69. 

Catholic children, in artford, iii. 27; in Low 
ell, Mass., iii. 156 

Central te of of Education, Eng., ii. 133, 261. 





CestiBante school visitors, iii. 219. 
in, N. B., cat luge of apparatus by, 
iii, 124, 
Channing, Dr., on education of teachers, i. 21 ; 


sel —_ iii. 40, 81. 
Chapin, Rev. Dr., report of, ii. 145. 
Charleston, 8. c., "High School in, iii. 171. 
Charlestown, Mass., schools in, iii. 158, iv. 15. 
Chatham, schools in, i. 181. 
Cheerfulness, promoted by music, iv. 53. 
Cheshire, schools in, i. 189. 
Chest, how injured, ii. 87. 
Children, should be comfortable in school, ii. 
30; out of school, ii. 98. 
Children in manufacturing establishments, (see 


-) 
Cc — young, length of session for, iii. 120, 


Chinese education, ii 105. 
Christian Library, catalogue of, iii. 123. 
Christianity in or" schools, ii. 102, 
Church, F/ for 
sc hools, i. 5; ‘iv. Or: effurts in Salisbury, ii. 
67; vemarks at Danbury, ii. 84; on schools 
in ‘Salisbury, iii, 195; at Litchfield county 
convention, i. 
Churches and school-houses, i i. 70. 
Chylification, lesson in, ii. 59. 
Chymification, lesson in, ii. 58. 
Cincinnati, school system of, i. 119; iii. 167 ; 
iv. 17; rales and regulations respecting, i. 60. 
— common schools in, i. 165; iii. 155; iv. 
5, 23; moral and educational wants in, iv. 23, 
; course of instruction different, ii. 87. 
Civilization, American, iii. 175. 
Classification of scholars, ii. 48, 147, 207 ; iii. 
41, 101. 
= 'y and common schools, ij. 174, 178. 
of school district, powers of, iii, 219; of 
— society, iii 219. 
Cleveland, Ohio, schools in, iii. 166. 
Cleanliness in school-houses, of children, ii. 124. 
Clinton, DeWitt, extract from, i. 61. 
Clinton, schools in, iii. 200. f 
Coates, Herman, account Road 
school by, ii. 269. ees 
Clocks in school-houses, iii. 16. 
Colchester, schools in, i. 189. 











Colebrook, schools i in, i. 188; iii. 181. 
Colleges, i of, on schools, ii. 
178, 215; in Penn., a 195. 
Col not ily educated, 
ii, 102. 


Collector of district, iii. 219. 

Colored children, schools for, i. 156 ; 
(See African schools.) 

Colquhoun, extract from speech by, on educa- 
tion in Scotland, ii. 250. 

Columbia, schools in, i. 189. 

Combe, Dr., quoted, iii. 111. 

Combe, Mr. George, respecting education in U. 
&., iii. 172. 

Committee, School, faithful, iii. 86 ; of district, 

wers of, iii, 218; of society, powers of, 

tii, 219. 

Common education should be the best education, 
ii. 152; should be practical, i. 113. 

Common’ schools in Connecticut, history of. i. 
2; iii. 225; condition of in 1837, i. 3; in 
1838, i. 187; in 1839, ii. 219; in 1840, iii. 
177; in 1841, iv. 173; in Mass., (see Mass., 
™. Y., Maine, &c.) 

Common Schools, causes which have dimin- 
ished the interest in, i. 51; ii. 213; iii, 243; 


iv. 23, 67, 




















iv. 176; tribute to, ii. 164; effects of private 


schools on, ii. 79, 152, 159, 161; iii. 83, 146, 
168, 152; iv. 9; education in, better in 
private, iv. 13; results of, iv. 13. 


Caen School Conventions, i. 17—45; ii. 20, 


Common School Journal, edited by H. Mann, i. 
43; tus of, 43; extracts from, i. 51, 
56; it. 15, 30, 75, 77, 78, 92, 109; iii. 119, 
179, 187 ; iv. 46, 57, 81, 102. 
Common School Journal, (see School Journals.) 
Common School Library, (see School Library.) 
Compass, points of, how to teach, iv. 45. 
Comparison, faculty of, cultivated by the study 
of geography, iv. 44; by geometry, 52. 
Composition, exercises in, i, 139; how taught, 
iv. 57 ; of short sentences, iv. 57; by framing 
words into sentences, iv. 58; by journal writ- 
ing, iv. 58; by letter writing, iv. 59; how 
taught on blackboard, iv. 91. 


Com system of education, i. 122, 157; 
i aoe Ye. 27, 28, 452. 4 
Confessions of a Schoolmaster, notices of, ii. 63; 





a 
extracts from, ii. 63, 76, 93, 142. 

Connecticut, first civil constitution of, ii. 99 ; 
true policy of, ii. 103; peculiar advantages of. 
in respect to, i. 50; elevatiun of by good 
schools, i. 67. 

Connecticut Common School Journal, origin of, 
i, 1; resolution of General Assembly respecting, 
iii. 24; expeness of, to Mr. Barnard, iii. 224. 

Connecticut State Lyceum, i. 152; ii. 83, 177. 

Cc ti ge phe ion, ii. 20, 35. 

Co-operation parents, (see Parents.) 

Conscience, ii. 144. 

Conservatism, true spirit of, iv. 12. 

Convention, (see Common school convention.) 
National call for, ii. 20. 

Conversation, how taught. iv. 56; ii. 41; be- 
tween two teachers, ii. 79. 

Cornwall, i. 190; ii. 21: iii, 77. 

Counters or blocks in arithmetic, how to make 
and use, iv. 48. 

County Superintendents, (see Superintendents.) 

Courtesy, lecture on, iii. 56. 

Cousin, M., report by, on schools of Prussia, 
i. 120, 129; on schools in Holland, ii. 285; 
on children in factories, iv. 152; comparison 
by, of the school systems of Prussia and Hol- 
land, ii. 292. 

Coventry, schools in, i. 180; ii. 229; iii. 204. 

Crayons, how to moke, i. 70; iv. 54. 

Crime and ignorance, ii. 134, 189, 273, 335; and 
education, iv. 171. 

Cunningham, Prof., editor of Educator, ii. 19 ; 
iv. 30; account by, of Glasgow Normal 
school, iv, 29. 

— Baron, report by, on schools of Holland, 
ii. , 





Daily progress in knowledge, i. 110. 

Danbury, schools in, i. 190; ii. 221; iii, 202; 
school meeting in, ii. 84; village of, schools 
in, ii, 23. 

Davis’ Teacher Taught, notice of, iii. 53; ex- 
tracts from, on classification or order of exer- 
cises, iii. 41; on penmanship, 45; on arith- 
metic, 67 ; on moral education, 70. 

Deaf and Dumb, schools for, ii. 205. 

Defects in common schools, iii. 34. 

Defining, method of tenching, iii. 43; how 
taught by blackboard, iv. 48. 

Denmark, school system of, iii, 332; iv. 26. 

Denzel’s rule respecting rewards and punish- 
ments, ii. 46. 

Deposit Fund, (see Town deposit.) 

Desks in school-houses, i. 144; iii. 115. 

Dinter, School Counselor, noble sentiment of, 
ii, 61; ii. 105. 

Dick, Dr., on education and war, ii. 191 

Dictation, spelling taught by, iv. 33. 
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Discipline in schools, ii. 107. 

Didaktik, or art of teaching, i. 132; ii. 16. 

Disputes about school matters, ii. 154. 

Distribution of school money, i. 161; ii. 212; 
iii. 83, 235. 

Districts, (see School districts ) 

District Committee, duties of, iii, 219 ; how they 


can improve winter schools, ii. 54, 185. 
District schvol libraries, (see School libraries.) 
District school as it was, notice of, ii. 59; ex- 

tracts from, on the old school-house, ii. 59 ; on 

first summer at school, 61; first winter in 
school, 61; fine specimen of femule teacher ; 
how they used to read, 75; to spell, 75; to 

write, 94. 

-** system, modified for cities, ii. 218; 
iii, 252. 

Dix, Gen. John A., Report on school system of 
N. York, i. 75; upon education of teachers, 
91; extracts from report by, ii. 98. 

ne, Bishop, on the education of the poor, 

ii, 152. 

Domestic instruction, ii. 80 ; iii. 174. 

Drawing in schools, i. 23, 35; method of teach- 
ing in Prussian schools, ii. 301; how taught, 
iv. 39; in model schools, Ireland, 39; in Eu- 
ropean schools, 40 ; in Mass., 40, 116; rensons 
for introducing in common schouls, 63; how 
taught in Female Seminary, W ethersfield, 117 ; 
instruction in ag 4 schools, Boston, 119; 
in school at Ealing, ii. 264. 

Dublin, national model school in, iv. 35, 40, 42 ; 
hospital, mortality in, iii. 111. 

Dunn's Schoolmaster’s Manuel, notice of, ii. 15; 
extracts from, on diti of happi 
in teaching, 15; on teaching the alphabet, 
spelling, reading, 16, on arithmetic, grammar, 
and geogra ny 31; on punishment, 45; on 
Pestalozzi, Fe senberg, and Jacotot, 106. 

Dupin, Baron, Report of, relutive to the labor 
of children in factories, iv. 149. 

Duppa, B. F., i. 89 , on schools at Ealing, ii. 264. 

Dutch and German schools, notice of, iv. 29; 
extracts from, 32. 40, 58. 

Duties of Parents and Teachers, lecture on, by 
D. P. Page, ii. 14, 34, 41 

Dwight. Dr., extract from, ii. 15. 

Dwight, Edmund, donation of, $10,000 by, i. 96. 

Dwight, T., Jr., Schoolmaster’s Friend, ii. 110, 
113; extracts from, on reading, ii. 110; on 
geography, 112; on teachers’ duties before 
and out of school, iv. 30; on teaching music, 
iv. 50; extract from lecture by, i. 37. 

Ealing, industrial school, ii. 263. 

Early associations, i. 21. 

East Haddam, schools in, i. 190; iii. 188. 

East Hampton, iii. 2U0. 

East Lyme, iii. 201. 

East Hartford, i. 189. 

East Windsor, i. 189; iii, 208. 

Edgeworth, Maria, extract from, i. 53 

Edinburgh, Sessional school of, ii. 251; school 
of arts, ii, 258. 

Ed men, ponsibility of, ii. 103; not 
necessarily college graduates, 102. 

Education, a business for life, ii. 55 ; lecture on, 
By Horace Mann, iii. 96; what constitutes, i. 
23; ii. 39; iii, 133; chenper than ignorance, 
ii. 189; peuple’s own work, i. 10; not can- 
fined to the school-house, i. 23; recent publi- 
cations on, i. 22; periodicals devoted to, iii. 
29; of teachers, i. 21, 69; ii. 65; science of, 
ii, 88; history of, ii. 88; ce to hap- 

x 187 ; to usefulness, 1 
ucation, Joint Standing Committee on, report 
by, e expenses of the Board, iii. 221; report 


y, iv. 192. 
Education for the People, by Mrs. Tuckfield, no- 














tice of, ii. 96; extracts from, on oral instruc- 
tion, ii. 96, 114; on composition, iv, 57, 
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Education and crime, * Ly 
and 

Education and labor, iv. Ti 

. 332. 

189; iii. 184; High 


Elliptical, Cestied of teaching, ii. 255. 

Ellsworth, Gov., extract from annual message, 
ii. 5; annual report of Board by, iv. 173. 

, G. B., on Normal School at Lexing- 

ton, iii. 143. 

Emerson, ae eee on the school system of 
Boston, ii. 36. 

— Rev. Joseph, prospectus of, noticed, 
iv. 74, 

Enfield, schools in, i. 189. 

England, education in, ii. 262—376; address to 

workingmen on national education, ii, 117. 
English Inogua, 


» petition of, ii. 12. 
~~ County feachers’ Association, ii. 43. 
Europe, education in, ii. 
Evening schools, in Louisville, Ky. » iv. 24; 
——- for cities, iv. 24; at the Hague, 
og 





Gov., notice of address by, at Lexing- 

. 99; extracts from, iii. 72. 

Meabanen of schools, i. 103, 159; iii. 29, 153; 
_, last do. iii. he hymn for, iv 


(see Teachers.) 

Exchange Lyceum, iv. 68. 

ise, effects of, on the disposition, iii. 72. 

Exercises on the Slate and Blackboard, iv, 69; 
in drawing, iv. 125. 

Expenditure for schools in different cities, iv. 14 ; 
in different States, ii. 213. 

Eyesight, danger to, avoided, iii. 110. 

Facher system, ii. 306. 

Factories, ventilation of, iii. 113; children in, 
jegal provision ——s iv. 141; ; in Conn., 
141; in Mass., 142; in R. Island, 142; in 
England, 142; in Prussia, 147; io ‘Switzer- 
land, 148; in Austria, 149; in "Russia, 149; 
in France, 149. 

Factory schools, ii. 250, 271. 

Fairfield, schools in, i. 190. 

Family, ignorant, picture of, iii. 103; reading, 
8&0); discipline, i. 62. 

Farmington, schools in, i. 98, 178, 198; ii. 224; 
iii. + a example of school improvement, 
iv. J 

Father, the duties of, iii. 103. 

Feet, resting place for, iii. 115. 

ao i. 33; ii. jus ; estnblishment of, at 
_— ii. 321; services of, to education, 
v. 29. 

Female education, i. 119, 167; ii. 195. 

Female teachers, for common schools, i. 9, 17, 
34, 49, 104, 105, 167; ii. 15, 53, 61, 155, 158, 





168, 206 ; iii, 148, 249 ; iv. 135, 140. 
Field, Dr., letter from, i. ‘73, 193; meetings by, 
in Middlesex Co., ii. 49; in Haddam, 49. 






Fires and fireplaces, ii. 43 ; iii. 59. 

Fireside education, extract from, i. 23; ii. 144. 

Fisk, oe member of Board, i. 6; extract from, 
il 

Floors in schoo!-houses, iii. 113. 

Flowers, cultivation of ii, 118. 

a children of, how to be educated, 
ii 

= on popular ignorance, extract from, iii. 


France, educational per‘odicals, i. 11; primary 
schvols in, i. 98; ii, 333; infant t schools in, i. 
12; ii 50; history of public instruction in, 
iii, 333; Normal schools in, i. 98; ii. 334; 
ignorance and crime in, ii. i 

Franke foundation at Halle, ii. 

Franke, founder of Normal cee, i, 83 ; ii. 81. 

Franktin fireplace, or stove, iii. 113. 

Free, public schools should be made, iv. 7, 11. 








Freedom, in what it consists, iv. 154. 

Frost’s Early Exercises in Composition, iv. 59. 

Fuel, provision for, iii. 113; provided for in act 
of 1841, $15; iii, 219. 

Fund, (see School fund.) 

Furnaces for schouis, recommended, i. 144, 146; 
iii. 114. 

Gallaudet, Rev. T. H., articles by, on female 
teachers for common schools, j. &, 17, 34, 49, 
103, 106; on teachers’ <3 81; on co- 

tion of parents, ii. 7, 29, 35, 38, 58, 71, 
ost spelling-book by, iii. 74. 
fo small children in Glasgow schools, 
pte Fe of, iii. rt for pictures, recom- 
cities, iv. 

unre N. ¥.. oe stem, - Fe. “ _, 

Geogra iy, modes of teaching, in ugh roa 
oh ib 270; in Prussian schools, 1i. 297, 
300 ; in model ‘school, Dublin, iv. 42; by out- 
line maps, iv. 40, 42, 45; in ‘schools of Hol- 
land, ii. 184, 279; in the Glasgow model 
schools, ii. 256; recommended by J. G. Car- 
ter, iii. 68; recommended by — ii, 22; 
recommended by Dr. Alcott, iv. 103 

Geometry, iv. 53; early lessons in, 74. 

Gerando, Baron dé, on the educativn of factory 
children, iv. 153. 

Gilead, schools in, i, 189. 

Glaszow, educational society, schools of, | ii. 
254 ; high school of, ii, 253. 

Glastenbury, schools in, i. Pag 189. 

Globes, how to make, i. 43; iv 46; directions 
for the use of, iv. 47. 

Goshen, schools in, i. 188; iii. 32; ii. 221. 

—— of schools, ‘ie 102, 109; ii. 158; 
iv. 140. 

Gradation of schools, i. 187, 119; ii. 36, 37, 
121, 159, 217; iii. 13, 85, 92, 101, 251; iv. 6, 
10, 24, 182. 

Grammar, mode of teaching, in Glasgow schools, 
ii. 256; in sessional school, Edinburgh, ii. 253 ; 
in Borough road school, ii. 69; in Lancas- 
terian school, N. Haven, ii. 236; in model 
school, Dublin, iv. 55; recommended by Dunn, 
ii. 31; recommended ‘by Dr. Alcott, iv. 112. 

Grammar schools, iv. 14, 15, 16. 

Gravitation, school lesson on, i. 35. 

Greatness, true, in what it consists, ii. 40. 

Greenville, village, “4 house in, i. 
schools in, iii, 32; ii. 

Greenwich, schools in, i. ne. 

Griswold, schools xt am 189. 

Groton, schools in 

Grotte del Carne, i oor 110. 

Guerry, on the moral statistics of France, ii. 335; 
refuted by G. R. Porter, ii. 336. iv. 5. 

Guilford, be ta in, i. 196, 194. 

Guizot, M., report on the school law of France, 
i. 99; remarks on, ii. 333; extract from cir- 
cular of, iii, 101. 

Habits, how formed, ii. 11. 

Haddam, schools in, i. 185; ii. 230; iii. 186; 
meeting of all the schools in, ii. 49, 

Hadlyme, schools in, i. 185, 190; ii, 222. 

Hall’s lectures on school teaching, iii, 256. 

Hainden, schools in, i. 186; ii. = iii. 185. 

Hampton, schools in, i. 182, 189. 

Hannega, Gov., messuge of, iii. 170. 

Happiness depends on education, ii. 187. 

Harlaem, Normal school at, i 87; ii. 281; state 
of education in, ii. 282. 

Harper & Brothers, catalogue of District School 
Library by, iii. 122. 

Harris, N., on book-keeping, ii. 95, 113, 411; 
iv. 119. 

Hart, Mr., report of, on schools of Norwalk, i. 64. 

Hart, Simeon, report of, on schools of Farming- 
ton, ii. 224; iii. 49. 

Hartford county, school meetings in, i. 47, 64; 


193 ; 
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Hartford, city of, condition of common schools 
in, iv. 5; pro} school system for, 6; Rev. 
Mr. Bushnell's report on, 7; center school, 3 

re First 8. 8., schools in, i, 177, 189; ii. 

65; iii, 26, 73, 179. 

Harwinton, schools in, i. 188, 190. 

Haskell, Prof., apparatus by, iii. 99. 

Hayes, Rev. G,, letter from, ii. 147. 

Hannover, kingdom of, schools in, ii. 327. 

Health, instruction respecting, i. 114; laws of, 
ii. 50, 8Y; as effected by good and bad school- 
houses, i. 117. 

Henrt, its structure, ii. 136. 

Hebrew nation, peculiarities of the result of 
educational influences, ii. 89. 

Hebron, schools in, i. 180, 189. 

Hesse, Grand Duchy of, schools in, ii. 312, 

Hickson, E., !ubors in regard to vocal music, i. 38. 

Hickson, Wm. E., on ‘the ~—_ of Holland 
and Germany, iv. 29, 32, 40, 59. 

High school, pee: recommended, i. 172; ii. 
om 210; iii. 52, 63, 75, 85, 233, 252; iv. 6, 

Boston, 14; Charlestown, 15; 


24; in 
Philadelphia, 


Lowel, 16; Providence, JT; 
18 i 





Hilthouse, Jaines, Commissioner ot ea fund, 
iii. 

Hillhouse, James A., lecture by, i. 56. 

Hints concerning small children, i. 11; ii, 182; 
iii. 120, 128; for teachers, iv. 

History, i. 113; ii. 161; how taught by black- 

; local, ii. 97. 








5 


Incidental teaching, ii. 128. 
Indigent children, tax of, abated, iii. 96, 134, 
240 ;- iv. 9; provided for in school law, sec. 


37, 220. 

Industry, schools of, ii, 262—267; for pauper 
children at Norwood, ii. 262; at Euling, ng 
at Lindfield, 265 ; at Gowar's Walk, 266; 
Hackney Wick, "26 ; at Guernsey, 267 ; z 
Warwick, 267. 

Indiana, education in, ii. 192. 

Infant schools, origin of, ii. 267; at Spitalfields, 
267; model of home and colonial infant school 
society, 268 ; of Glasgow educational society, 
255; at Rotterdam, 288; in Lombardy, 316; 
Lord Brougham's remarks on, 275. 

Influence, measure of, ii. 40. 

Inkstand, mode of fixing, iii. 115. 

Innovations in teaching, ii. 39. 

Inspection of sehvol, in Conn.., i. ng? ii. 210; 


iii, 218; in Mass., ii. 144, 157; in N . York. 
i. 76, 80; iii, 130, 133; iv. 133; in Holland, 
— 285, 290; in Prussia, i. 124, ii, 294, 


[nstructors, (see Teachers.) 
Inte!lectual education, iii. 39, 40; capabilities 


of improving in, iii, 36. 
Intermediate schoo! in Holland, ii. 277, 287 ; 
Hofwyl, ii, 323. 


Interest in studies and recitations, ii. 138; want 
of public, in schools, i. 51, 173; ii. 217; iii. 
243; iv. & 182. 

Trelund, school system of, ii. 258, 


History ‘and Geography connected, iv. 54; and | eee method in teaching, ii. 127, 251, 


reading, 55. 
Historical Society of Connecticut, ii. 180. 
Hofwy), schools at, ii, 321. 
Hohenheim, institute of agriculture at, ii. 325. 
Holbrook, Josiah, author of exchange lyceum 
system, iv. 68. 
Hol’ and; school system of, Brooks’ lecture on, i. 


98i; Cuvier's do, 282; Cousin’s do., 285. 

Historical maps, how to make, iv. 54. 

Home Education, by 1. ‘Tay!or, extract from, 
iv. 54. 

Home school, ii. 128. 

Horner, Leonard, on the employment of chil- 
dren in factories, iv. 147. 

House [ live in, ii. 57, 71, 86, 106, 135. 

Howe, Dr. 8. G., letter from, respecting the 
length of school session for small children, iii. 
143; respecting the normal school at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., iii. 143. 

Hobbard, 8. D., member of Board, i. 6 ; 
ent of school conventions, i, 44; report on 
schools in Middletowo, i i. 63, 74. 

phrey, Dr., hts on schools, ii. 
73; outlines of a school system, 73; school- 
houses, 73; female teachers, 119; graduation 
of schools, 119; qualifications ‘of teachers, 
119; school government, 121; moral govern- 
— 121; laws peel 122; cor- 
t92: a of scholars in one school, 193; 
punctuality, 122; vacations, 122; school 
meetings; on family 1s om i. 62. 

Hantington, schools in, i. 190. 

Hutchins, J. T., letter Sete ii. 76. 

Hyde, Rev. Mr., letter from, Hii. 5D. 

Ignorance and crime, ii. 133, 189; iv, 171. 

filustration, visible, in school, ii. 197; iii. 61. 

Imagination, culture of, 117. 

Impartiality in school government observed, 
i. 1. 








Tmprovement in common schoo!'s needed, i. 19 ; 
every one interested in, i. 34; beneficial to 
colleges, 19; to Sunday schools, 19; how 
effected by lawyers, 142: by physicians, ii. 
149; nf the clergy, ii. 183; how in Conn., 
ii. 216; v. 173. 


preced- | 


; Bache’s report on, ii. 277; Nichols’ do., 


| 
| 


288; iii 
Itinerant schools in Norway, iv. 
mended in Kentucky, 136. 
Jackson, Dr., letter from, respecting length of 
school session, iii. 120. 
Jacotot, ii. 106. 
Journals of Education, list of, i. 11, 43; iv. 29. 
Judson, Hon. A. T.. Commissioner, i. 6; iv. 173. 
— Dr., on Teachers’ Seminaries in ’Prussia, 


. 85. 
Justices of the pence, contrasted with school 
curmmittee, ii. 30, 


+ + fd 


recom- 


| Juvenile offenders, school for, at Rotterdam, ii. 





288; recommended for cities, iv. 21. 

Kay, ‘Dr., picture of the laboring classes in 
England by, iv. 146. 

Kensington, schools in, i. 475 ; ii. 241; iii. 29, 54. 

Kentucky, Annual Report of Superintendent, 
for 1240, iii. 169; for 1842, iv. 136, 

Killingly, schools in, 182, 109; ii. 222; iii. 76, 
187, 198. 

Killingworth, echools in, i. 190. 

Kinsley, Prof., on the early legisintion of N. 
Haven, res necting common sch ols, i. 50, 

Kaussnacht, ys school at, ii. 320. 

Labor and education, iv, 160. 

Labor and self-culture, 11. 80, 130; trae nobility 
of, 191: in aristocratic and republican coun- 
tries, compared, ii. 194, 

Laborers on ay work, children of, ii. 172; in 

75, 176. 

Laboring classes, elevation of, in manufacturing 
districts, iv. 156; in Lowell, 158 ; of different 
countries compared, iv. 167, 

Lancaster, Joseph, ii. 268; iii. 109. 

Lancaster, Pa., school system of, iii, 165; iv. 17. 

— method of teaching, by Mrs. W: illard, 

. 31; lesson on, i, 61 ; ready use of, ii. 139; 








Lansdowne, Marquis of, on the state of educa- 
tion in England, ii. 275. 

Lastadie, smal! normal school at, i. 132. 
Lebanon, schools in, i. 184. 189; ii 239; 
Lectures, ii. 81, 82; iii. 254; iv. 25. 
Ledyard, schools in, i. 104, 189. 
Leghorn, commercial school at, ii, 318. 
Legislation, ennobled by noble objects, ii. 62. 


iii. 189. 


- 
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ings of, i i, 2,6; 
“foi ii. 5, 6 in 180, iL 200 ia 1 i iii, 
; in 1842, 


peter wziting of, i. 118; do., i. 154; 
1s, Sam report 0, ; 
tribute to, 154. 
Len ., normal school at, ii. 99; iii. 
, Holland, schools in, ii. 287. 
= ries, (see School ag gg 
ic, Saxony, schools jn, ii 
Light ine -houses, i. 145; iii. 14, 110, 
Lines, how to make on sinte or blackboard, i iv. 71. 
Lisbon, schools in, i. 184, 1 
Litchfield county schools, Convention in, i. 32; 
schools in, 71, 72; ii. 67. 
Litchfield, schools in, i. 188, 190 ; iii. 198. 
Literary men, and an educated people, i. 56. 
Litigation in school districts, ii. mi; iii, 254. 
Location of ~~ zeae i. 115; iii. 108, 
Local history, ii. 97. 
Lombard elementary education ia, iii. 315. 
London, Bishop of, on national education, ii. 275. 
Louisville, Kye .. school i priy of, iii. 170; iv. 18. 
Lovell, Joh +! of ‘school, 
New enon, ti, W311. 
Lowell, Mass., school system of, iii. 56; iv. 16; 
factory system of. iv. 158. 
Lungs, lesson on, ii. 71, 86. 
Lyceums, i. 10, 39 ; ii. al, 177; for cities, iv. 25. 
Lying, school lesson on, i. 147. 
soe schools i in, i. 184, 189; iii. 201. 
animity, instance of, iii. 103. 
Maine, school system of, i. 151; ii. 247; iii. 159. 
schools, by R. C. Waterston, 


Mann, Horace, extracts from Reports by, i. 116, 
142, 145; ii. 174; iii. 144; iv. 137 ; service 
to the cause of education, i iii. 38. 
Manners of children, iv. 13. 
Mansfield, schools in, i. 180, 189; ii. 223; iii. 


teach ded, in Penn., 
ii. 193; by Dunn, (see Dunn,} by Palmer, 
a Palmer's Prize Essay.) of British and 
a School Society, extracts from, iii.-48, 


64, 
a 43; ii. 262-267, 269, 
308, 314 


Manufacturing population, iv. (see Index vol- 
ume iv.) 

Manufacturing system, iv. (see Index volume iv.) 

Map drawing, i. 40, 77, 116. 

Marey, Gov., on ting school li- 
braries, ii. 195; respecting normal schools, 











i. 96. 
Man whey Li ‘on & Webb, Common School 


. ii. ‘W7 ; catalogue ‘of, iii, 321. 
ev. A. report by, ii. 167, 240, 

iechution, in, ii. 

Massachusetts, school system of, ii. 156 ; school 
returns for 1838, i. 116; for 1839, ii. 157; for 
1840, iii. 83; for 1841, iv. 136. 

Means and Ends, by Miss Sedgwick, extracts 
from, on what to read und how to read, ii. 12 ; 
on what constitutes education, 39; on ' school 
education, 56; on the home school 128. 

Mechanics’ Institution, origin of, ii. 171; condi- 
fa of at , 272; at Manchester, 272; 
in Mass., 177. 

Medium schools for cities, i iv. 10; in Roxbury, 15. 

Suidon. oa schools in, i. 190. 

ion, hints , ti, 208 ; 


iv. oe . summer schools, ii. 189. 
an. pot aor yaar by wins i. Me . 
ichigan, se’ system i ii.) e- 
‘of Superintendent for 1838, i. 64; for 
~~ 169; for 1840, iii. 170; for i841, 
iv. 


Middletown, schools in. i. 185, 196 ; ii, 220 ; iii. 
~ 








ag schools in, i. 63, 74; iii. 28, 180; 
v. 
er at schools in, i. 186, 190. 

Milford, schools in, i. 190. 
Missouri, school system of, iii. 171. 
Model school, i. 104, 134; ii. 62, 268, 255. 
Monitors, (see Monitorial stem.) 
Monitorial system of instruction, ii. 208, 278, 285. 
7 di of, on t of bud air, 





Monroe, schools in, i 190. 

Montpelier, new schoo)-house in, iii. 17. 

Montville, schools in, i. 189. 

Moral education, ii. 78, 107, 121, 322; iii. 37, 
70, 80; iv. 12, 122, 124. 

Morning hymn for children, iv. 62, 

— association of, for school improvement, 


v. 64. 
Motives, to be addressed, i. 68, 109; iii. 46, 62; 
iv. 47. 
Morton, Gov., extract from message, ii. 157. 
Mulhausen, Industrial School at, iv. 151. 
Music, in commou schools of Paris, i. 15; ii. 10; 
in Switzerland, ii. 51; in the schools of Bos- 
ton, iv. 61; in German schools, iii. 103; iv. 
59; in Holland, ii. 280, 286 ; recommended, 
i. 39, 55, 169; ii. 90, 161; iii. 164; iv. 60, 64. 
Must haves and may wants, desirable things 
divided into, ii. 57. 
Mutual instruction, i. 141; ii. 208. 
Nantucket, school system of, iii. 157; iv. 14. 
Naples, grotto at, iii. 199. 
Nassau, Grand ee of, school system of, ii. 311. 
Natural History, i. 
Natural Philossphy. i. 92, 127. 
—— Theology, for children, iv. 36; a lesson 


in, 3. 
Neawied, Teachers’ Seminary at, ii. 307. 
New Canaan, schools in, i. 187, 190; ii. 147, 
220; iii. 199 
New Fairfield, schools in, i, 187, 190. 
New Grenada, schools in, i. 22. 
New Hartford, schools in, i. 190. 
New Haven colony, early school legislation of, 


i. 50. 

See Haven, schocls in, i. 186, 189; ii. 116,223, 
231; iii. 54; iv. 19. 

New Jersey, school system of, iii. 168; iv. 139. 

New jon, schools in, i. 183, 189; iii. 193. 

New London, city schools in, ii. 67, 223 ; iii. 
56, 183; iv. 20; county convention in, i. 44, 
64, 120; ii. 67. 

New London county, 
schools in 1836, i. 4. 

New Milford, schools in, i. 190; iii. 205. 

New Preston, schools in, i. 190. 

New Salem, schools in, i. 190. 

Newtown, schools in, i. 187, 190; academy, in- 
fluence of, on teachers, ii. 1 

New York, school system of, i. 13, 75; p 
of do., ii. 171 ; district school Uineary system 
in, ii. 195; iii. ” 132; iv. 134 ; teachers’ depart- 
ment in, i. 77, 91; ii. 172; ‘ii. 331; iv. 134; 
School Journal, iti, 133 ; iv. 134 ; County Su- 

intendents in, iii. 133; iv. 133 : school 
lund, ii. 171; iii. 130; iv. 133; tribute to, 
: Aa Mann, ii. 132; by Mr. ‘Barnard, iii. 
by Mass. Board of Education, iv. 137; 

by Superintendent of Michigan, iv. i40. 

New York city, school system of, iii. 138; pub- 
lie school society of, 1 

Newspapers, — of, to education, i. 10. 15. 

Nichols, G.. on laboring classes of Hol- 
land and Belin, ii. 281. 

Night work in factories, iv. 150. 

Nitrogen, iii. 110. 

Non-attendance at school, i. 161 ; ii. 204. 

Norfolk, schools in, i. 190. 

Normal ea origin and history of, i. 83. In 
Prussia, i. 85, 125, 129, 132; ii. 30i, 305, 306. 


dition of 
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og France, i. 86; ii. 334. In Holland, i. 87 ; 

. 281, 285. In od, i. 89; ii. 17. In 
Booted. i. 90; ii. 257. In Switzerland, ii. 
320, 323. In New York, i. 91. In Mussa- 
chusetts, i, 96; ii. ry bs at iv. 136. 
Plan of, recommended b fa rof. Stowe, ii. 61, 
87, 103; reasons for, a aguiust, ii. 103 ; iii. 
242; recommended in New York, i. 95; in 
Conn., i. 104, 105, 174; ii. 9. 217; in Penn., 
ii, 194; iti. 161; iv. 135 ; in New Jersey, iii. 
168 ; in Ohio, ii. 154; iii, 166; in Michigan, 
i. 64; ii. 169; in Keutucky, i iii. 169; iv. 126 ; 
in South Carolina, isi. 171; in Pelndaiphia, 

b 


i. 163 ; y 

i. 91; he De we gitiston, 91; by Gov. 
Marcy, mm, 52; by Ran- 
toul, 21; iy "Wire. 52; y T. H. Gallaudet, 
81; b Guizot, 86; name explained, i. 98. 

North Branford, schools i in, i, 190. 

North Canaan, schools in, i. 190. 

— Carolina, school a of, ii. 51. 

‘orth, Dr., series of articles by on reading, ii. 
Ne 142; iii, 44, 65. 

North star, ‘how to find, iv. 45. 

Northfie! \d, schools r i. 190. 

North Plainfield, ii, 223 ; iii. 207. 

North Stonington, schools in, i. 189. 

Norton, Joba T., report by.” respecting schools 
in Farmington, i. 10; ii, 226; letter from, i. 
115; report by, iii. 209 ; donation by, 224. 
Norwalk, schools in, i. 64, 190 ; village of, iv. 
22; new school-house in, 22. 

Norway, school system of, ii. 115; iv. 27. 

Norwich, schools in, i. 184, 189; iii. %5; city, 
schools in, iv, 22. 

Norwood, school of industry at, ii. 262, 

Notation of music, i. 108; iv. 60. 

Numeral frame, how to make, iv. 49. 

Numeration, lessons in, i. 41. 

Obedience to teachers, school lesson on, iii. 70. 

Oberlin, memoirs of, ii. 133, 151; founder of 
infant schools, ii. 151. 

Objects, sensible, ii. 81, 134; lessons on by Mayo, 





ii, 254. 

O’Brien, Hon. W.8., on the public schools of 
Ireland, ii. 261. 

Ohio, schoo! system of, i. 118; ii. 131, 154; iii. 
165; iv. 

Olmsted, Prof, School Commissioner, ii. 5; 
Second Annual Report of Board poh 197. 

Operative child and app one, pared, 
iv. 14. 

Oral etnastion, ii. 96, 113, 161 ; should precede 
reading, ii. 

Order in Jeb i. 68. 

Orrery, defects of i by. 43. Spelling.) 

Orthography, ii see ing. 

Outline maps, how made, iv. 45; Mitchell's 
series recommended, iv. 67. 

Oxford, schools in, i. 190. 

Oxygen, ii. 86. 

D. P., lectures by, ii. 14. 

Pelee “% A H1., Prize Essay, or Teacher’s Manual 
by, notice of, ii. 48; extracts from, on grada- 
tion of f schools, | 12; on errors in physical edu- 
ention, 14; on the location, &c., of school- 
houses, 15; on defects and improvement in 





Nowe by a —. i. 70; it ie 

‘enc: te, a iv. 71. 

Penholding, i iv. 37; making, 

ey Ss, 15; Lae in, 0,16, 182, 234, 

253 ; iii. 45, 65, 88 

wm ee school rth a ii. 18, 192; re- 

oy ann for 1839, ii. 18; for 
340, 92; hw iii. 161; iv. 135. 
Pens, steel, iv. 
Periodicals, pt - Y noticed, i. 11, 43; iv. 


29. 

Pestalozzi, i. 15] ; ii. 106. 

Philadelphia, school system of, ii. 19; iii. 162 ; 
iv. 16; high school for boys in, iii. 163; do. 
for girls, iti. 163. 

Ph 1 education, ii. 58, 257; iii. 14, a 144. 

ans and common schools, i ii. 149. 

Physiology, study of, i. 127. 

ee out + , ii. 254. - seaee 
ierce, rus, letter res i ‘ormal Sc 
at Leafaghen, Mass., Rae 

Pierce, John D., report, as superintendent of 
aoiet ag on school- houses, i, 58; on primary 
schools, 59; on teacher's seminaries, 65; an- 
nual report for 1839, ii. 169. 

Plans of schovl-houses, (see School-houses.) 

Playground, essential to mural and physical 
training, i. 91; ii. 257. 

Plymouth, schools in, i. 190. 

Pomfret, schools in, i. 189; iii. 193. 

Poor, education of in Ohio, ii. 154; in cities, 
iv. 24; amusements for, 24; homes of, 24. 
Popular education in Engiand, ii. 17, 262, 376. 

Poquunnock, new school-house at, iii. 105. 

— Gov., extract from message of, i. 0; ii. 

I 


Portersville, new school-house, ii. 67. 

Portland, Me., school system of. iii. 159; iv. 16. 

Potsdam, Prussia, Normal school at, i. 129; 
burgher school of, ii. 301. 

Potter, Prof., report on teacher's department, 
New York, iii. 137. 

Practical exercises, ii. 142, 184-5. 

sir ig judicious use of in schoul government, 
i 

Prayer recommended to teachers, ii. 47. 

Presents to scholars, iii. 71. 

Press, the service of to common schools, i. 1, 48. 

Preston, schools in, i. 185, 189; ii. 222; iii, 184. 

— branches, too much neglected, i. 158; 

, 207 ; first to be attended, 48. 

Prlenaey’ schools, origin of, iii. 156 ; condition 
of, 146, 156 ; recommended for cities, iv. 6. 24. 

Primary school system of France, i. 98; ii. 333; 
of Prussia, i. 121; ii. 293; of Saxony, i. 327; 
of Holland, 277. 

Prinsen, M., “director of normal schools, opin- 
ions of, i. 

Prisons, size of, compared with school-houses, 
ini. 110, 

Private schools, origin of, ii. 79; influence of 
on common schoois, i, 173; ii. 79, 152, 159, 

iii, 83, 148, 168, 252; iv. 6, 11. 

Prize Essay, (see Palmer, T. H.) 

Progress of society, ii. 180. 

Pronunciation, ii. 77, 92, 111, 126; iv. 32. 

a schools i in, i. 190. 

tus of Conn. Com. School Jour., i. 1; ii.5. 


161, 215; 





common schools, 34; on mental arith 
iv. 52; on drawing, 38; on morality, 124. 

Parents, duties of to teachers, i ii. 14, 41; co-o) xs. 
tion of in improving schools, ii. 7, 29, 
61, 85, 86, 116, 122, 163; interest and influ- 
ence of, iii. 153, 179, 180, 209, 243; indiffer- 
ence of, ii. 194: iv. 139. 

Paris, schools in, ii. 51. 

Partnership, created by universal suffrage, i. 
56 ; ii. 214. 

Patriotism, iii. 104; female, i. 

— of character ‘ boola be studied, 
ii. 87. 





Previdensa, school-system of, iii. 160; iv. 6. 

Prussia, school system of, report on by Cousin, 
i. 122; by Prof. r tag 134; by President 
Bache, ii. 193; by W; 304 ; history of, ii. 
293 ; organization of 1192 ii, 194, 304; 
duty of parents under, i. ie; duty of the 
towns, i. 122; ii. 294; course ‘of instruction 
in, i, 123, 134; ii. 295, 297, 302; training of 
teachers in, i. 85, 123, 125; ii. 301, 307 ; su- 
perintendents of, i. 124; ii. 304; condition 
of schools under, in 1831, i. 122; in 1838, ii. 
304; difficulty of introducing into Conn, i. 
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120; commended by Gen. Dix, i. 121; by 
Cousin, i. 125; by Prof. Stowe, i. 139, 
mended, i. 


Public meetings of se recom 132; 
ii. 67 ; held in Salisbury, i. 194; in Haddam, 
ii. 49: in Kensi 1. 


Public libraries in Mass , ii. 176. P 
Pub. schoois, p . blessings, extracts from, ii. 29. 
Punetual:ty, fe 133 ; iii. 247, (see Attendance.) 
Punctuation, how taught, iv. 34, 121. 
Punishment, in schools, rules ting the aj 

oy of, by Dunn, ii. 45; by Denzel, 

y Waterston, 97. 
Putnam. Rev. George, letter respecting schools 

ait ‘Roxbury, Mass., li. 158. 

of t ibed in Conn., 


iii, 219, see. 8, 28; ribed in Holland, ii. 
282; prescribed in Prussia, i. 85, 125 ; ii. 307. 
Premed nye or rate bill per scholar, tuxation un- 
equal, i. 161; iv. 6, 11, 189. 
Questions for the exam. of teachers, i, 12; ii. 291. 
Rantoul, Robert, extract from article by, in the 
North Americun Review, i, 21; ii. I 
Read, what to and how, ii. 12. 
mode of teaching, in schools of Prus- 
sia, i, . 135; ii, 205, 300 ; ‘iv. 34; of Holland, 
ii, 279. 284; in Sessional school, Edinburgh, 
ii, 251; in model schoo!, Glasgow, iv. 34; in 








national 1 school, Dublin, iv. 35; in 
Lovell’s l, New Haven, ii. 232; in 
Borough Road School, i. 114 ; Sy recom- 


mended by ag ii. 16; by Dr . Alcott, ii. 
76; iv. 33,95; by Dr. North, ii. 124, 140 ; iii. 
44, 65; by Archbishop w ty iv. 35. 

Reading ‘books, titles of, i. 191; 

Readiig, school in, i. 190; ii. 40. 

Real estate, when and how taxed, iii. 220, 

Real schools in Prus., i. 301, 324 ; in Sax’y, 3 1. 

Rebuke, power of, carefully exercised, i. 102. 

Recitation, place for, iii. 109. 

Reform or Rescue schools, ii. 205. 

Regier, school, i, 171; ii. 161; value of, iii. 

; prescribed by lnw, 219, §29. 
Helou of public schools in Cin. +, i. 60. 

Religious instruction in schools of —— ii. 

280. 292; of Prussia, i. 135, 138 ; : in 
Borough Road school, i. 101; ; in pe # school, 
Glasgow, ii. 256 ; hints respecting by Water- 
ston, ii. 47. 

Remarks on the school law of Conn. from 1650 
to 184], iii. 220, 

Repeating after the teacher, iv. 32. 

Reports of school coms., ii. a iii, 24, 177. 

Rhode Island, schvols in, | iii, 

Rich and poor, unfi 
each, ii. 129; removed by, moe por schools, 

Rieti = oe 187, 190. 

ii jd, se in, i. 187, 190. 

Robbins, Rev. R., report by, iii, 29. 

Rockwell, Charles, inquiries into common 
schools in New London county, i. 4; member 
of Board, i. 6. 

Rockwell, John A., report by, i. 4; ii. 7. 

Rotterdam, schools in, ii. 288. 

Roxbury, schools in, i. 190; iii. 191. 

Roxbury, Mass., school s Tea iii, 158; iv. 15. 

Russia, schvol system o 

Sabbath School Libraries, ii. 177, 216. 

Sabbath Schools, i. 19; ii. 270, 259. 

Salem, schools in, i. 117. 

oe schools in, i. 188, 190, 194; ii. 68, 

1; iii, 195. 

Baie Weiner, Grand Duchy of, school system 

i 

Saxony, school system of, iii. 

Ba: any schools in, i. 190; ii. 7 iii. 190. 

Scholar, the good, iii. 102. 

* Companion, notice of, iv. Ne 

School, rene. w gone 

School bovks, i. ii. 6s, to, 136, 160, 

170, 207 ; iii. 91, $5, 153, 950: iv. 135, 140. 








School Com., dignity of the office, i. 12 ; ii. 30 
School conventions, i, 17, 24, 32, 44, 45, 155; 
School dicts, law rempecting, ti 
istricts, law tii ii. 218, $12; 
subdivision of, ii. 201; iii. 14s: iv. 187 so 
edies fur, iii. 130, 146, 219, 244; inequalit 
of, iii. 179, 181, 187, 189; iv. 138; evils of 
large, i. 162; ii, QU2; of too small, i. 162; 


¥ 





ii, 

School fund in Conn.., origin of, iii. 26 ; increase 
under Mr. Hillhouse, 227; under Mr. Beers, 
227 ; influence of, 229 , ii. 213 ; iii. 231, 232; 
how it should be distributed, ii. 208 ; iii. 83, 
169, 205; in New York, origio and amount 
of, ii. 171; iii. 130; iv. 133; in Ohio, ii. 155; 
in Michigan, ii. 168; in Mass., ii. 157; in 
eae ii. 213, 248; in Penn., ii. 193, 213, 

hool keeping, introduction to, ii. 63. 

Scheel howe, location of, i. 36, 144 ; iii. 14, 15, 
108 ; size of, i. 36, 144; iii. 109; construction 
and ‘material of, iii, 15, 108; seats and desks 
of, i. 14, 106, 44; ii. 15, 17, 115; warming 
of, i. ty 142; iii, 4, 15, 58, 113; ventilation 
of, i. 36, 142; iii. 18, 59, 110; light of, i. 14, 
36, 145; iii, 14, 15, 110; arrangement for 
teachers of, iii. 16, 110; apparatus of, iii. 117; 
i. 70; library of, iii. 118; yards and out- 
buildings of, i. 146; duties of teachers to, ii. 
43; of scholar to, iii. 57; of district commit- 

ii. 37; iii. 55; plan of by Mr. Mann, 

Mr. Palmer, iii. 15; in New York 
_— schoo!, i. 106; in Michigan, i. 57; by 

. Alcott, i. 152; in Chelsea, Mass., ii. 179; 
in New Haven, ii. 179; in Portersville, ii. 67; 
in Montpelier, Vt., iii. 17; in Windsor, Conn., 
iii. 105 ; in Lowell, Mass., iii. 156 ; in Charles- 
town, iii. 158; in Roxbury, Mass., iii. 158. 

School-houses, condition of, in Conn., i. 171, 
193 ; ii. 37, 209; iii. 104. 245; in Mass., i. 
117; ii. 157, 173; iii, 86, 147; iv. 137; in 
New York, iii. 94’; iv. 134; in Ohio, i. 110; 
ii. 155; iii. 166; law respect., ini, 219, §16, 21. 

School Journal, established in Conn., i 1; in 
Mass., i. 43; in New York, iv. 134; recom- 
mended, i. 8; ii, 172; iii. 133, 

School law of Conn., history of, iii. 225; as it 
was in 1838, i, 25; in 1839, ii. 21; in 1841, 
iii, 217; modifications of, 1842, iv. 204; re- 
lating to school societies, iii. 217 ; to districts, 
218 ; to teachers, 219 ; to State appropriation, 
219; to Board Com., 231. 

School library, origin of, iii. 119, 256; remarks 
respecting, i. 148, 170; ii. 114, 172, 175, 177, 
194, 195, 210 ; iii. 26, 87, 161, 169, 250; cata- 
logue of, iii. 109, 121, 122, 123; iv. 134, 136, 
140. 


Schoolmaster, (see Teacher.) 

School officers, accountability of should be 
elected fur three years, iv. 140. 

School register, (see Register.) 

School returns, first provided for in 1837, i. 3, 6; 
circular respecting, i. 97 ; ii. 149; tii. 97; for 
1837-38, i. 3; for 1838-39, i. 177 ; for 1839-40, 
ii, 219 ; for 1840-4], iii, 177. 

School society, how constituted, i. 157, ii. 201; 
iii. 232 ; powers of, 217. 

School teachers, law respecting, (iii. 219; (see 


Teachers.) 
Scotland, parochial school syst. of, i. 89; ii. 249. 
Secondary schools, ii. 145; iv. 7, 10, 17, 24. 
pyoon, bod Board of Commissioners, of Com- 
hools, duties of, i. 6, 7; iii. 221; ex- 
penses of, iii. 11, 221 ; repealed, iv 20). 
Sedgwick, Miss, extracts from, ii. 12, 39, 56, 
128; iii. 71. 
Self-culture, i, 40; ii. 40, 90; time for, 81; 
multiplies sources of amusement, ii. B1. 
Sentence making, ii. 142, 184 ; iv. 93. 
Sessional school, Edinburgh, account of. ii. 251. 
Seward, Gov., extract from message of, i. 80 ; ii. 
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132; iii. 118; remarks on annual of, 
iii. 4; on female teachers, ii. 1 _ 

Shannon, Gov., message of, ii. 131. 

Sharon, schools in, i. 190. 

Skerman, schools in, i. 190. 

—— D., Commissioner, ii. 5; article by, 
i. 73. 

Signs in schools, i. 38. 

ae ey Mrs. L. H., on femule patriotism, i. 

; on the cultivation of the sense of the 
beautiful, ii. 117; on improvement in district 
schools, i. 22. 

Silvio Pellico, noble sentiment of, ii. 17. 

Simpson, Mr., on defects of 
in England, 1. 273. 

Simsbury, schools in, i. 179, 189. 

Simultaneous instruction, ii. 208. 

Skin, structure, uses and abuses of, ii. 106, 123. 

Slates, how secured, i. 69; iv. 50; uses of, ii. 
78, 93, 182-3 ; exercises on, iv. 69, 124. 

Small children, ‘approprinte methods of govern- 
ing and teaching, ii, 38, ~ length of school 
session for, iii. 116, 120, 

Smith, Dr, J. V. C., od 
iii. 118, 

Smith, Aifred, Report of Committee on Educa- 
tion by, iii, 221. 

Snow plow, iii. 15. 

Songs for children, i. 39; iv. 62. 

Southbory, schools in, i. 190; iii. 189. 

South Carolina, school syst. of, ii. 156; iii, 171. 

Southington, schouls in, 189; ni. 204. 

Specimen, striking effect of, ii. 127. 

Spelling, defects in teaching, ii. 75, 109, 160, 
64; iii. 34; method of teaching in Borough 
Road school, i. 100; in schools of Prussia, i. 
134; in model school, Dublin, iv. 32; recom- 
mended by Mr. Dunn, ii. 16; by Mr. Mann, 
ii. 109; 4 Mr. Thayer, iii, ‘43; by writing, 
iii. 42, 88; by slate and blackboard, iv. 33. 80. 

Spelling books, titles of, i. 121; 

Spencer, J. ©., Report by, ii. 170 ‘ 4, 118. 

Spiritual influence in schouls, ii. 47 78, 143. 

Stamford, schools i in, i. 73, 190. 

Stafford, schools in, i. 181, 189. 

Sterling, schools in, i, 189; ti. 223. 

Stintz, M., report on normal schools at Potsdam, 
i, 129, 

Story, Judge, remarks of at Washington, i. 148. 

Stonington, schools in, i. 185, 189. 

Stowber, nnecdote of relative to the schools of 
Ban de In Roche, ii, 132. 

Stowe, Prof., report on schools of Prussia, i i. 
134; on teachers’ seminaries, ii. 61, 72, 87, 
103 ; tribute to, ii. 35, 65. 

Stratfield, schools in, i. 187, 190. 

Stratford, schools in. i. 190. 

Studies in cominon scho: ls, too numerous, i. 
169 ; ii. 160, 207; i 

Suffield, schools in, i. 189; iii, 206. 

Summer schools, i. 166; ii. 85, 158, 167, 180, 206. 

yyy ‘State, (see New York, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, i) County, 
(see New York) City, (see Providence, Lan- 
caster, B ffalo. 

Supplication by the Eng. language, ii 12, 33. 

Supplementary education, ii. 261. 

Support of schools, different modes of, ii. 213 ; 
in Connecticut, i. 160; ii. 212. 

Sweden, education in, ii. 332; iv. 28. 

Swing, circular, for schools, iii. 15. 

Switzerland, school systems of, ii. 319; vocal 
music in, 51. 

—- method of teaching, ii. 262. 
ct for teaching, ii. 145. 

Talcott, Henry, report by, iii 216. 

Talent, peculiar, to be ascertained, ii. 48. 

Tax, how and on what laid, iii. 220, §38. 

Taxation, for school purposes, iii. 168; iv. 11; 
by quarter or rate bills, i. 162; iv. 5, 9. 


ucation 











Taylor, J. Orville, remarks at Washington, i 
111; on the Prussian system, i. 111; on the 
abandonment by leading men of public , 
schools, i. 111; on the influence of a schoul 
fund, i. 111; on qualified teachers, i. 111; 
on the want of school supervision, i. 112; 
district school by, noticed, iii. 48; Common 
School Almanac by, iv. 29 ; Common School 
Assistant by, iv. 30. 

Teach one thing at a time, i. 53. 

Teaching, principles of, i. 93, 128; ii. 174; in- 
novations, ii. 38. 

Teacher and pupil, ii. 137 ; and parent, 128; iv. 
139; true dignity of, iii. 101; ii. 89, i29; 
moral character of, iii. 22; sketch of faithful 
and unfaithful, iv. 128; questions for, to him- 
self, iv. 124; moral and intellectual character 
of, ii. 47. 

Teachers, law respecting, iii. 219, §29; books 
for, recommended, iii. 48; iv. 29; frequent 
change of, i. 167 ; ii. 162, 206; iv. 134; edu- 
cation of, i. 21, 69; ii. 19, 52, 172, 193 ; iii. 
161, 166, 249; iv. 272; examination of, i. 
159; ii. 67, 114, 158; ini, 19, 20, 21, 248 ; 
we ry in school, iii, 22, 38; associ:.tions of 





48, 53, 124 i. 43, 70 ; iii. 3u, 249 ; remove 
of incompetent ini. 89; qualifications of, ii. 
119, 121, 168; iii. 18, YO, 149, 219, 249; fe- 
male, i. 9, 17, 34, 4%, 104, 105, 167 ; ii. 15, 53, 


61, 119, 155, 168, 206 ; iii. 148; labors of, i. 
7, 109 ; duty of to school- houses, ii. 43; be- 
fore aud out of school, iv 30; compensation 
of, i. 112, 168; ii. 206; health of, ii. 46. 

Teacher's department, i. 175; (see New York) 
seminary, (see Nurmal school) manual, (see 
Palmer, Dunn) taught, (<ee Davis.) 

Temperature of schvol-rooms, iii. 59, 113; (see 
School-houses.) 

a.) oe Ireland, agricultural school at, 


Tennessee, school system of, ii. 19. 

Text-books, names of in the different studies used 
in Conn., i. 121; ii. 224; (eee School books.) 
Thayer. G. F., lecture on spelling und defining, 

iii. 42; on courtesy, iii. 57 

Theory of teaching, notice of, iv. 29; extracts 
from, 49, 56, 57. 

Things, lessons about, i. 134 ; om 256 ; iv. 32. 

Thompson, school in, i. 183, 1 

Thompson, D. P.. letter fon a iii. 18. 

Thought, exercise, ii. 306. 

Tolland, schools in, i. 180, 189; ii. 166, 239; 
iii. 201. 

Tolland county, convention of, i. 45; ii. 49. 

Torringford, schools in, i. 190. 

Torrington, ‘schools in, i, 190. 

Town deposit fund, origin of, i. 3, 161. 

Tract society, school library, ii. 198 ; iii. 123, 

Trade school, ii. 296, 309, 214. 

Trivial schools in Sweden, iv. 28. 

Trumbull, schools in, i 180; iii. 194. 

Truth, ii. ry 

Try, il. 145; iv. 63. 

Tuckfield, be. education of the people by, no- 
tice of, ii. 96 ; extract — - oral instruc- 
tion, ii. 96, 113; iv. 33, 34, 5 

Tuscany, school system of, ii. vie. 

Uneducated children in N. York, ii. 172; in fac- 
tory villages, iii. 230. 


Uniformity of school books, ii. 172, 176, (see 
School books 8.) 

Union, schools in, i. 181, 189. 

Union district system, i. 117, 163; ii. 36, 152, 
210, 217; iii. 85, 92, 146; law respecting, 
iii, 219. 

Union of intellect and Inbor, ii. 178; iv. 160. 


United States, common schow] education in, ii. 
192; iii. 129; iv. 133; constitution of, should . 
be studied in schools, i. 93. 

Utterance, power of to be cultivated, ii. 41. 
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Vacations, ii. 123, 
von ae iii. 95. 
Venetian of, ii. 317. 
Veutibetion. ae 00, a8. see School-houses.) 
Vermont, schools in 

Vernon, schools in, "h ish, 189 ; ii. 240. 

Versailles, normal ‘school at, ii 

Vienna, “eI” institute at, ii. 314. : 

Villemain, M., on the education of children in 
factories, iv. 452. 

Virginia, number of persons unable to tread or 
hig | in, i, 80; state of education in, ii. 131 ; 
iv. school s for, iv. 26. 

Visible’ illustrations in teac! ing, ii. 127. 

Visitation r 2 schuols by parents, iii, 37; the 
soul of a school system, 1. 

Visitors, school, duties of, i. 
iii, 19,37; law respecti iii. 218, 8. 8, 239; 
sub-committee of, iv. compensation of, 
iii. 239 ; wemcbad Nand a rreae 71. 

Voeal music, (see Music.) 

Voluntown, schools in, i. 83, 189. 

Vote, who may in schvol meeting, iii, 206, 217, 
8. 2, 14. 


2, 

Wadsworth, Gen. James, author of the school 
library system, iii. 119. 

Ww of school teachers, (see Teachers.) 

Waldenses, education among, i. 1 

Waldo. L. P., member of the Board, ii. 5 ; school 
meetings by in Tolland county, ii. 49. 

Wales, state of education in, ii. 227. 

Wallace, Gov., of, ii. 192. 

Wallingford, schools in, i. 190, 194. 

Wapping, schools in, i. 178. 

War and education, ii. 191. 

Warren, Dr., quoted, iii, 115. 

Warren, schools in, i. 190. 

Washington, schools in, i. ed, ii, 147. 

Washington District, Hartf ford, plan of school- 
house in, iv. 195. 

Waterbory, schools in. i. 186, 190 ; iii. 204. 

Waterston, R. C., extracts from lecture by, 
ii, 47, 78. 

Watertown, schools in, i. 190; iii. 188. 

Wayland, President, extract from, ii. 13. 

Webster, Noah, tribute to, ii. 100; manual of 
useful studies ‘by, iv. 67. 

Weissenfels, teachers’ seminary at, ii. 296, 301. 

— University, normal department in, iv. 


179, 
Westbrook, schools in, iii. 50, 20 
West Hartford, schools in, i. re, 189; iii. 213. 
West Haven, schools in, i. 190, 
Westminster, schools in, i. 189. 
Weston, schvols in, i. 190. 
Wethersfield, schools in, i. 
147, 221. 
Westville, ‘schools i in, i. 186. 
Wilderspin, ii. 267. 
Wilheim's method of teaching music, i, 15; ii. 10. 
Willard, Mrs. Emma, plan by for improvi 
common schools in Kensington, ii. 143; 


158; ii, 69, 210; 


179, 189; ii. 141, 
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ore 242; results of her efforts, iii. 29, 
30; iF ae Be . of female associations, iii. 54 ; 
relations of females, and mothers es- 
cially, to education, iv. 4 
illimantic, schools in, i, 183, 189. 

Willington, schools in, i - os di. 220, 

Wilton, schools in, i. 190; 

Winchester, schools i in, i. 188, = 

Windham, schools in, i. 189. 

Windham, County convention in, i. 24 ; ii. 66, 68. 

Windows, (see Schvol-house.) 

Windsor, schools in, i. 178, 189; iii. 208; new 
school in, iii, 105, 

Winsted, schools in. i. 189, 190 ; ii. 244. 

“ae schools, i. 166 ; how to improve, ii. 37, 

53, 69, 85; iii. 81. ae, 

Wirtemberg, schoul system of, ii. 325; course 
of instruction of, i. 134. 

Wisdom and knowledge contrasted, ii. 189. 

Wittich, W., on teachers’ seminaries of Prus- 
sin, i. 125. 

Wolcott, schools in, i, 190. 

Wolcottville, ini. 185. \ 

Women, value of books to, ii. 191. 

Wood, John, imy 
sessional school, ii. 251. 

Wood, Rev. &., on the Lancasterian school at 
New Haven, ii. 116, 

Wood, (see Fvel.) 

Woodward, Dr. 8. E., letter to Mr. Mann, i. 46; 
on length of school session, iii, 120; on 
schouls of Worcester, iv. 66; on insanity and 
education, 171. 

Woodbridge, Gov., message of, iii. 170. 

Woodbridge, schools in, i. 190; ii. 230. 

Woodbridge, W. C.. ii. 321, 323 ; iii. 109; iv. 29. 

serve schools in, i. 190 ; iii. 78, 186. 
Woodstock, schools in, i. 183, 189; iii. 188, 139. 

Woodstock, Vt., schoul system of, iv. 18. 

Worcester, Mass, commun schools in, iv. 66. 

— kw mispronounced, list of, ii. 77, 92, 

Workingmen of England, address of on national 
education, ii. 117; of France, music taught, 
i. 45. 

Worthington, ii. 147; iii. 190. 

Wright, T. L., ii. 52. 

=, on slate, ii. 93; iv. 79, (see Penman- 


ip.) 

Wyse, Thomas, on the education of teachers, 
jot teachers” libraries, i. 52; on education in 
England, ii. 274; on the school system of 
— 304; on public schools of Bonn, 
m . 

V rds Coane: -houses, i. 446 ; r. 108. a 

Young children, man t of, ii. 482; met 
ods of instruction adapted to, ii, 489 ; coufine- 
ment of in school, iii. 420, 428. 

Young ra 's Institute, Hartford, ii. 84. 

Zeller, pupil of Fellenberg at Beuggen, 
ii. 





d by, into 
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Normat Scxoots; and other Institutions, Agencies and Means, 
ym for the Professional Education of Teachers. By Henry Bar- 
ety Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut. Hartford, 

The above work was first published in 1847, to aid the establishment 
of a Normal School in Rhode Island, and afterwards circulated largely 
in Connecticut for the same object. It was enlarged in 1850, and pub- 
lished as one of a series of Essays which the author as the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, was authorized by the Legislature to pre- 
pare for general circulation in Connecticut, to enable the people to 
appreciate the importance of the State Normal School, which had been 
established on a temporary basis in 1849. The documents embraced in 
this treatise are of permanent value. 

In addition to an account of the organization and course of instruc- 
tion in the best Normal Schools in Europe and in this country, it embra- 
ces elaborate papers on the nature and advantages of Institutions for 
the professional training of teachers, by Gallaudet, Carter, Stowe Em- 
erson, Everett, Humphrey, Mann, and others. 

LeGAl. Provision RESPECTING THE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT oF Cum- 
DREN IN Factores AND Manvracturinc EstaBiisaMents; with an Ap- 
pendix on the Influence of Education. on the Quality and pecuniary 


value of labor, and its connection with Insanity and Crime. By Henry 
Barnard, LL. D. F. C. Brownell, Hartford. 84 pages. 


This pamphlet of 84 pages, was prepared by the author in 1842, to 
fortify some recommendations contained in his Report as Secretary of 
the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, for more thorough 
legislation to protect the health, morals, and souls of children from the 
cupidity of employers, and of parents, and at the same time to show 
how the productive power of the State could be augmented, and the 
waste of property, health and happiness, might be prevented by such 
an education as could and should be given in Common or Public 
Schools. The statistics and legislation on these subjects are of perma- 
nent and universal interest. 

Practical ILLUsTRATIONS OF THE PrinctpLes or Scnoot ARCHITEC- 
—_ - Third edition. By Henry Barnard. Hartford ; F. C. Brownell. 

This work is an abridgment by the author, of his large treatise on 
School Architecture, made originally for a Committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Education, and adopted as the 
first of the series of Essays prepared for general circulation in the state 
of Connecticut. An edition of 5000 copies was printed for circulation 
in Great Britain, at the expense of Vere Foter, Esq., of London. 

Connecticut Common Scuoont Journat; Vol. I, to Vol. VIII. 

The Conn. Common School Journal was edited and published by Mr. 
Barnard, as Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, from Aug. 1838 to Aug. 1842; and as Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Conn., from 1850 to 1855. On the 1st of Jan. 1855, 
its publication was assumed by the State Teachers’ Association. 
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Reports AND DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE Common ScHOooL 
System or Connecticut. Hartford: Case, Tiffany & Co. 


This Volume is made up of different numbers of the Connecticut Common School Journal, whieh 
contuin sepurate documents of permanent value. It makes a large quarto volume of 400 pages, in 
double columns, and small type. Price $1.00. 

I.—DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF CONNECTICUT 
FROM MAY, 1838, TO MAY, 1842. 
| nee of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, for 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842 


py ee yy wee erp meet 1838. 
° of Commissioners of C. 8. to the People, 1838. 
° Fes anes to the Board of C. C. 8., 1839; Second do. for 1840; Third do. for 


1841; Fourth do. for 1842. 
on Eduention in otber States and Countries, 1840. 
# Pubhe Schools - oem Providence, Lowell, Worcester, &c., 1841. 

Address on School-houses 
Report on Public Schools - Hartford, 1841. 
Remarks on the History und Condition of the School Laws of Connecticut, 1841. 
Re on the Legal Provision respecting the Education and Enwloyment of Children in 

tories in various States and ntries. 
“ — Legislature on the Expenses of the Board of Commissioners, 


Reports of Schoo! Visitors in most of the Towns in Connecticut, for 1840 to 1842. 
of lL tion of the State respecting Schools from 1647 to 1839. 

Act to provide for the better Supervision of mon Schools, passed 1838. 

Act giving additional ee to School Districts and School Societies, 1839. 

Revised Common School Act, 1841. 

Report and Act for repealing the Board of Commissioners, 1842. 


{1.—DOCUMENTS OR ee. RESPECTING THE SCHOOL SVSTEM OF OTHER 
8 AND COUNTRIES. 


Condition of Public Education i in aaah Ireland, England, and Wales, from various sources. 


rReenak 





« Holland, by Prof. Bache, Maa eh and Cuvier. 
« a e Prussia, by Prof. Bache, Cousin, Wyse, and Prof. Stowe 
e e > Duchy of Baden, and Nassau, by Prof. James, 
« « « Austria, wy Prof. Turnbull and 
« « “ Tuscany, from Qu. Review. 
« “ « Switzerland, from Journal of Education, and Prof. Bache 
« sad « Bavaria and Hanover, by Hawkins. 
« “ « Saxony, by Prof. Bache. 
“ “ « Russia, by Prof. Stowe. . 
“ « “ France, by Mrs. Austin and Prof. Bache. 
» ” as Belgium, from Foreign Qu. Review. 
III.—NORMAL SCHOOLS, OR TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 
History of Teachers’ Seminaries. State Normal School at Lexington, Mass, 
Essays on, by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Borough Road School, London. 
Address res: ote Pe by Prof. Stowe. Primary Normal School, at Haarlem, (Holland ; 
Account of in Prussia, by Dr. Julius. Seminary for Teachers, at Weissenfels, Prussia 
France, by Guizot. Potsdam, « 
« “ Holland, by Cousin. Primary Normal School at Stettin. 
« —“ — Europe, by Prof. Bache. Brtihl and Neuweid 
« “ Massachusetts, by Mr. Mann. Normal Schoo at Versailles France. 
“ New York, by Mr. Dix. Kussnacht, Switzerland 
Norma! Seminary, Glasgow “ “ 
Teachers’ Departments, ts, New York. ° 4 Hofwyl, « 
IV.—ACCOUNT OF ae re SCHOOLS. 
Infant Schools. School, Edinburgh. 
Model Infant School, aie. = ool for the Poor, Amsterdam. 
London. Primary Schvol, Berlin. 
Cues Street Infant, md Dorothean High School, “ 
Infant School in Lombardy. Burgher School, « 
Rotterdam. Higher Sasghet’ School, Potsdam. 
ening Schools Schools of Industry, §c.  Lovell’s Lancasterian School, New Haves 
Pa hool in Leaden. Schools of Agriculture, &e. 
Behool of Industry at Norwood. City Trade School, Berlin, om 
ad Ealing. Commercial School, Leghorn. 
ya ° Lind Agricultural School at Tem le. 
« e Gowers Walk. Institute of Agriculture, Wurtem! 
ad « Guernsey. School of Arts, Edinburgh. 
“ “ Warwick. Polytechnic Institute, Vienna, 
* for Juvenile 4 ffenders, Rotterdam. Technical School, Zurich 
Puolic Schools of Various Grades. Institute of the Arts, Berlin. 
Primary School at the Hague. Mechanic Institutions, London. 
Intermediate Schoo! at Leyden. 
Borough Road School, London. ne Schools, 
Sessiona! School, Edinburgh. Adult Schools. ‘Sunday School. 
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Report on THE Pusiic Scnoors or Ruope Istanp, for 1845, 
by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. Providence: 
C. Burnett, Jr. 


Act for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools, and the better management and improve 








ment of the same. 
Circular of Governor Fenner. 
a 9 or Commissioner or Pustic Scuoots. 
L. Mode of of Public Schools, and | other means of popular education. 
1. By personal inepection and inquiry. 2. By u d to t and school com- 
mittees. 3. By ial retures and reports of school it 4. By in public 





meeting, 5—7. 

II. Measures adopted to improve thé public schools under their present organization, and prepare 
the way for a more com and efficient system of public mstruction. 1. By public lectures. 
2. By conversation and . 3. By circulating tracts, ~ and d relating 
to schools, school systems, &c. 4. By establishing a Library of Education in each town. 
5. By associations for schvol imp 6. By ing in the of good teachers. 
7. By a more extensive employment of female teachers. 8. . By a gradation of schools, 9. By 
teachers’ assuciations, or institutes. 1@. By = itinerating norraal school agency. 11. By 
preparing the way for one normal school. 12. By making known plans of school- houses. 
13. By school apparatus and library. 14. By lyceums, lectures, and library associations. 
15. By preparing the draft of school act, 7K 

UL. Defects in the former org) and ion of the system, with the outline of the 
existing org ti 18 y of defects, 2. Outline of the system as reorganized 

IV. Condition of the public schools, with remedies for existing defects, and suggestions fur their 
increasing usefulness. 1. Organization. 2. Schovl-houses. 3. School attendance. 4. Clas- 
sification of schools. 5. Agricultural districts. 6. Manufucturing districts. 7. City districts. 

Aprenvix.—DocuMENTS REFERRED TO IN THE Report. 

















L. Circular to Teachers, and to School Committons, - 81 
Il. Topics of Lectures on Education, - 85 
ILL. Associations for the Improvement of Public S choole - Oe be, 6 
Washington County Association, - Rs Mg tse Mp des. i ee 

do. do. Texchers’ Institute, - - - - - - - ° os is} 

Rhode {sland Institute of Iustructivn, - - - - - - - - - - 8 

IV. Educational Tracts, - - - oe ee 
V. Books and Pamphlets, relative to education, -cireulated i in the State, r+ 2+ se 
Vi. Catalogue of pe in Library of Educative, - a” a ee 
- = & 

VII. History and condition of the legistation of Rhode Island penpect ing public schools, - 
VILL. Draft of an act respecting public schools, with remarks cuplacatety of its prov intone, - 13 
LX. Act relating to Public Schools, passed June, 1845, 137 


X. Statistical Tables, relating to population, | valuation, expenditures ‘of the State and of the 


several towns, - - 149 

XI. Apportionment of the State appropriation for public schools, for 1640, - - = 8 
XIL. Schvol-house Architecture, - - s« 
XIII. Names of different kinds of text- books wood in n the State, * 6 «6 #2 =) oe 
XIV. Public Schools in cities and large villages, A aid =. - « sa 
XV. a and Regulations of School Commitiees, a er ee a ee See 
do. Provide -—, - i a a oe . —o/- 

Index to Report,- - wie ae) ORO eee eee 


JouRNAL OF THE RuopeE Is_anp Institure or INstetctioy: 
commenced in 1845, and discontinued in 1849. Edited by Henry 
Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. The set consists of three 
volumes. Price $3.50 per set. 


CONTENTS.—VOLUME I. 
Report on the Public Schools of Rhode Island for 1845, and the following articles in Eztra 


Journal. PAGE 
Prospectus of Journal, - - - + . ow a ° - @ 1 
Circular respecting ‘Teachers’ Institutes, - ea. oa - 3 » 2S 
Teachers’ [nstitutes, origin of, Oe a OS Se Re Be 5 
Teachers’ Institute at Scituate, - ee i i ge - os - 8 
Notices of Institutes and Public Meetings, S Se ie he Aes Se. ee 
Circular of Commissioner, - - - - - - - ° - - 33 
Lroeums-—Lectures—Librarien, ie « a ae oe ot ee ae 16 
Westerly Lyceum, Pee ee Sr a Se 6 Gre. 2 Se - 16 

of education,—Vermont, 4 - os ee. =! @- 17 

“ Massachesette, " Te S +. eeee S Sk ee ee 
Teachers’ Snitchin - - ° ° - a= re 20 
Scituste and Foster Association, Soe ee Se awe & eo 2 
Modes of school improvement, a) 2. : e, ew he, 
Progreso ; rls Viegi - © Age i Ream sae 
o ueation— nia, - e: -2f Se a. 31 

+ Massachusetts, * - + « . 35 
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District School Journal of New York, Se NEY CBO e My aie oe &® 
Progress of education in otherstates, - = = = = = = = = = = & 
in Massachusetts, RTE ted ek ee eae ah. e. Oe 
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Adaptation of the ietomantedines cultivation al the mind, by R. G. Hazard, read 
Address on Education, by R. G. Hazard, o. of) aD 
Individual and Associated effort, - - - + * * = # * # # = 210 
A Father’s Prayer forhisSon, - - - + = = = ee ee a eee ae 


Index to ExtraJournal, - - - + + *© 2+ © © © © © © +213 
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Prospec 
ne meg before the Rhode Island Historical Society, by Hon. Job Durfee, i. 5m 
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Causes of the neglect of Public Schools in Rhode - 33 
Orne and a of the School Act of ryt John Howland, - - - - 37 
tien in Rhode Island, in 1 - - - - - - - - 338 

Debate on ‘the Schvol Act of 1828, - - ts - . - - - = «© 41 
Memorial from East Greenwich, - - - ee Sed ee eae er er ek 
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. . Plan of Public School in City of Kew York, - eS Gey et eaTe4 ere & 
“ Primary School, - See Y ee ee ee eee ee, 
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Boston Primary School Chair, Le ee a ee a ee 
Plans of Norma! Schools in Masachusstts, 2 Gti. ee 18 0. af 





Brimmer Grammar School, Boston, - - - - - - - - - wi 
Hints - -  — <a - -10 
Boston Pian of | Warming + Ventilation, Oe One 4 A tee ew 
Condition of School-houses n Massachusetts, ipa - - +7 


New York, Vermont, Maine, ke. - = = & © 39 
age Anna! Meeting of the Rhode island Institete of Instruction, so. «(a> 7a ae 


Mr. Perry’s Report, eer i) ae eee 
Ccenshen teens of books, - - - - - - - - o - ° - «16 
Origin of District School Libraries.  - ee ee ee ee ee 
Letter of James Wadsworth, of Genesee, New York, On .6 2, ee € .¢, «@ 
Report of D. D. Barnard, - oe Sr ee ie a ee 
The first Juvenile Library in ‘America, ee ee ee a, ee ee ee 
Act relating to Libraries in Rhode Island, - ae - M5 
——- of Constitution for Library Association, at a ee a, a a ee ee 

= of Books for Village Libraries, . & @& 6° €. oon 


Rules and Regulations for the use of the books of a Library, | es £2 & = 
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Normal Schools, - - - - =. -@ 
State Norma! Schools in Massachusetts, eos Cite se. Ohi 
New York State Norma! School, te ee ee ee ee 
Acts relating to Public Schools in Rhode Island, Bete“ a> er he 
Remarks on the several provisions ofthesame, - - - - - * - = 
Forms for conducting proceedings under the come, eco Ltt oe - & a” Ss 
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Index to School Law, Remarks and Forms, - e - =. . 
Progress of Education in the Unied Statee for 1847, - - - - - - 
Connecticut, - - e - © - a ° 
Prize Essay by Noah Porter, nk a ee ee ee 


Maine, - A a - e © awe © 
Massachusetts, 7 7 - - - ° « e e o e © e 
New Hampshire, - .- - - + = © *#© *© #* © 
Vermont, - - ae --@ - - © ° ° 
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ew Jersey, ee va 6 46 —>8. 2 Ose) Stee 
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Report of Commissioner of Public Schools for 1848, 
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Documents relating to the History and Condition of Public Schools in Rhode Island, 
# Providence, 
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&chool pubieten, - 
ee 's Primary School-house, “Boston, 
nd other School Furniture, - 
Quincy “Grammar School-house, - 
a ree School-house, Newburyport, 
gp Schvol-house, Hartford, 
iedeee in City of New York, - - 
ever 's Furnace, ° 
Public School- Seanee t in’ Providence, - - 
Public High School, 
Plans of School-houses with Apartments for Teacher, 
Teacher's Desk, 
Remarks on School- house 6 in Rhode Island, 
Principles of School Architecture, - 
Principles of Ventilation,  - 
Plans of School-houses with one School-room, 
Plan of Grounds for Infant School, 
Ae meer -house in Westerly P me 
Village Schoul-house at Allendale, Providence, 
District School- -house in —— ° 


Mott’s *« Ventilating School Stove, - - ~- 
Boston Ventilating School Stove,- - - = 
District School-house in Cranston, - : 
at Clayville, Scituate, - 
a bas at Centreville, Warwick, 
Remarks on Gradation of Schools, 
Public Schvol-house in Warren, a 
Union School- house at Woonsocket, - - 
Chepachet, - - = 
° Pawtucket, xe 
Village School house at Centre Mill, ae 
} frag Vill 
Female Seminary of Mr. Kingsbury, Provi 
Chilson’s Furnace, - - - e 
Bushnell’s ~* - - - 
Apparatus for District Schools, - - 
Grammar Schools, - 
° High Schools, &e. - = + 
Hints respecting blackboards, - - 
Library —List of Books on a nen - - 
“ of Referen 
Rules for the Care and Preservation not School: “houses, 
Dedicatory Exercises, - 
Address of G. B. Emencn, + - - - 
ed Gideon F. Thayer, - ~ - - 
- President Way aoe, oo” «6 - 
- Rev. Mr. Osgood, oe Se 
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Remarks on Libraries in Rhode Island, - - ° 
History and Catalogue of Pawcatuck Library Amociation, 
General Index to Vols. L, II. and LIL, . . 
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Epvcationat Tracts. By Henry Barnard. 1842 and 1845-6. 

No. 1. Education in the United States. No. 2, Education in its relations 
to Health, Insanity, Pauperism and Crime. No. 3, School System of 
Massachusetts. No. 4, School houses. No. 5, Reading. No. 6, Gram- 
mar. No. 7, Composition. No. 8, Cooperation of Parents. 

The above series of Tracts were prepared in part by Mr. Barnard, 
and printed by him for gratuitous distribution among parents, teachers, 
and school officers, as part of his system of disseminating a knowledge 
of desirable improvements, and awakening an interest in the subject in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 





CLASSIFIED INDEX 


TO 


BARNARD’'S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VOLUMES I. 


TO XVI. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS. 


I. General Principles and History of Education. 
II. Individual Views and Special Systems of Education. 
III. Studies and Methods of Teaching ; School Organiza- 

tion and Government. 
IV. Teachers and their Training; Normal and Model 
Schools ; Teachers’ Institutes. 
V. State and National Systems of Instruction. 
dary, I diate, Academical 


Schools. 


and High 








VII. University and Collegi 
VIII. Special Schools and Departments of Science, Arts, 
Agriculture, Museums, &c. 


TX. Military and Naval Education. 





x. P and Refi y 


XI. Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Blind, Idiots, &c. 
Ea ion ; § ian Schools 





XII. Moral and Religi 
and Instruction. 
XIII. Female Fducation. 
XIV. Physical Education. 
XV. Supplementary, Self, and Home Education; Libra: 
ries. 
XVI. Educational Societies and Teachers’ Associations. 
XVII. Philology and Bibliography ; School-books and Peri- 
odicals, &e. 
XVIII. School Architecture. 
XIX. Educational Endowments an! Benefactors. 
XX. Miscellaneous. 
XXI. Educational Biography and List of Portraits. 
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Epvucation defined by Eminent Authorities; English, 
XI. 11-20; Greek, Roman, French, German, Scotch 
and American, XIII, 7-16. 

Educational Aph and Suggestions, from Two 
Hundred Authorities, Ancient and Modern.—Man, 
his Dignity and Destiny, VIII, 9. Nature and 
Value of Education, VIII, 38. Duties of Parents 
and Teachers, VIII, 65. Early Home Training, 
VIII. 75-80; XIII. 79-92. Female Education 
XIII, 232-242. Intellectual Culture in General, 





CLASSIFIED INDEX OF BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CHAPTER I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Reformers at Beginning of Seventeenth Century, 
VI, 459. Thirty Years’ War, and the Century 
Following, VII. 367. Real Schools, V, 689. Re 
formatory Philologists, ¥,741. Home and Private 
{nstruction, VII, 381. Religious Instruction, VII. 
401. Methods of Teaching Latin, VI, 581. Meth- 
ods of Classical Instruction, VII, 471. Methods of 
Teaching Real Branches, VIII, 101-228. German 
Universities, VI, 9-65; VII, 47-152. Student So- 
cieties, VII, 160. 

Educational Development in Europe, by H. P. Tappan, 





X. 116. Subjects and Means of Education, X, 141, 
Religious and Moral Instruction, X, 166. Disci- 
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White, 8. H. National Bureau of Edu., XV, 180. 

Wichern, T. H. Reformatory Education, ITT, 5, 603. 

Wickersham, J. P. Education as an Element of Re- 
construction of the Union, XVI, 283. 

Wilbur, H. B. On Object Teaching, XV, 189. 

Wilderspin, S. Infant School, IX, 531; XIII, 163. 

Wiley, C. H. Schools of North Carolina, IJ, 527. 

Willard, Mrs. Emma. Female Education, YI, 125. 
Female Association, XV, 612. 

Willm, J. The Monitorial System, X, 466. Teach- 
ers’ Libraries, XTTT, 293, 298. 

Wimmer, H. Public Instruction in Saxony, V, 350; 
IX, 201. Educational Intelligence, ITT, 272; IV. 
243, 793. On Real Schools of Austria, ITT, 275. 

Winthrop, R. C. Free Schools, J, 645. 

Wise, Henry A. Schools of Virginia, IT, 557. 

Wiseman, Cardinal. Education of the Poor, XVII. 

Wohlfarth, J. F. F. Pedagogical Treasure Casket, 
VIII, 8-80; X. 116-290. 

Wolf, T. A. Edacational Views, VI, 260. 

Wolsey, Cardinal. Plan forGrammar School, VII. 487. 

Woodbridge, W. Suggestions on School Improve- 
ments, XV, 669. Reminiscences of Female Educa- 
tion prior to 1801, XVI, 137. 

Woodbridge, W. C. Life and Educational Labors, 
V, 51. Education defined, XTTT, 16. 

Woolsey, T. D. Historical Discourse on Yule Col- 
lege, V, 546. Norwich Free Academy, II, 197. 
Wordsworth, W. State and Education, XTTT, 719. 
Wotton, SirHenry. Survey of Educa., XV, 123-143. 

Wyatt, Sir T. On Conduct. XV, 376. 

Wykeham, and Winchester College, VIII, 261. 





Young, Samuel. Schools of New York, TX, 505. 
Young, T. U. Infant School Teaching, XTT. 155. 


Zeller, C, H. Teachings of Experience for Christian 
Schools, ITT, 386. Memoir, VII, 305. 

Zoroaster. Cited, X, 167. 

Zschokke. Cited, VIII, 21, 30, 51; X, 142-198. 
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iL, STUDIES AND METHODS ; SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND DISCIPLINE. 


AB C-shooiers, V, 90, 603; books, XII, 593. 

Absence, IT, 444, 504; V, 631; XV, 293. 

Academy, plan for, XVI, 403. 

Accuracy, XITI, 515. 

Acquisition, XIII, 512. 

Acting plays, IV, 175; VII, 503; XIV, 474. 

Activity, independent, VIII, 617; XIII, 13, 376. 

Adult education, I,-634; VIII, 230; XVI. 343. 

Advice to Students on Studies and Conduct, XTTT, 
193; XV. 377; XVI. 186, 216, 223. Lord Bacon, 
XVI. 186; Sir Thomas Bodleigh, XV, 381; Lord 
Brougham, XVI. 186; Carlyle, XVI, 191; Sir 
Matthew Hale, XVII; Niebuhr, XVI. 216; Sir 
H. Sidney, XV, 379; Southey, XVI, 233; Vail, 
IZ. 215; Whately, XIII, 106; Wyatt, XV, 377. 

Algebra, II, 177. 

Alphabet, Modes of Teaching. XII. 593. 

Amusements, ITT, 42; V, 449; X, 256; XIII, 93; 
XIV. 474. 

Analysis and Analytic Method, II, 122, 133; IV, 
505; VIII, 169; IX, 205. 

Anger, XI, 482, 504. 

Anglo-Saxon Lauguage, I, 33; XVI. 568. 

Anthropology, XIII, 327. 

Aphorisms on Studies and Conduct, XV, 376; Sub- 
jects of Instruction, X, 141; Discipline X, 187; 
Early Training, XIII, 79. 

Appetites, X, 137; XIII. 512, 578; XVI, 53. 

Aptness to teach, XTTT, 762. 

Archery, ITT, 41; XVI, 496. 

Architectural Game, XI, 27. 

Arithmetic, Currie, IX, 247; Hill. VI, 454; Gilles- 
pie, I, 539; Raumer, VIII, 170; Richards, X, 534. 

Art—as a Study; by Miss A. M. Dwight, IT, 409, 587; 
III, 467; IV. 191; V, 305. 

Art and Science, by Dana, IT, 349; Raumer, X, 218. 

Attendance, Burnard, XV, 293. 

Ball-frame, IX, 255; XI, 24. 

Basedow’s Methods, Y, 487. 

Beans in Arithmetic, VI, 454. 

Beating of Children, TV, 156, 165; VY, 509; XT, 479. 

Bible, II, 613; Arnold, IV, 443; Locke, XIT, 471; 
XIV. 308; Luther, IV, 443; Raumer, VII, 402; 
VIII, 104; Whately, XTTT, 108. 

Bifurcation, XII, 47. 

Biographical Method in History, TV, 514, 577. 

Biology, XIII, 392. ~ 

Bipartite Organization, XTTT, 150. 

Birch, TIT, 462; V, 509. 

Blackboard or surface, V, 499; X, 600; XII, 648; 
XI. 32. 

Blocks in Geometry, VI, 451. 

Books, Value of, IT, 205,215; X, 158; XIII, 788; 
XVI. 191. 

Book-learning, IT, 561; VII, 267, 366; XITT, 837. 

Borough-road School Methods, X, 381. 

Botany, VII, 296; VIII, 126; IX, 77, 109; X, 640; 
XI. 46. 


Boy-tutors, XVI, 227. 

Burgher, or Citizens’ School, VIII, 414; IX, 210, 
384; XI, 248; XII, 520. 

Benschenschaff, VII, 80, 91, 165. 

Calisthenics, IT, 405. 

Catechism on Methods, from Diesterweg, TV, 233, 505. 

Catechetical Method, W. Ross, [X, 367. 

Character, X, 129; XITI, 571. 

Chemistry, V, 712; VIL, 277; VIII, 665; XI, 210; 
XIII. 391. 

Childhood, IV, 424; V, 467; WII, 382; XI, 483; 
XII. 629; XVI. 193. 

Chiding, XIII, 559. 

Church-cross-row, XVII, 195. 

Christianity in Schools, I, 251; IJ, 567, 693; IV. 
527, 572; V.77; XIII, 118, 287, 325. 

Christmas Festival, X, 260; XIII, 95. 

Chronological Method, TV, 515. 

City Influence, ITT, 323. WII, 33,240; WILT, 143; 
XV, 309. 

Classical Instruction, by Ascham, XJ, 70; I. Cady, 
XII, 561; David Cole, I, 67: Erasmus, TV, 729; 
T. Lewis, I, 285; Raumer, VII, 471; Sturm, IV, 
169; Woolsey, VII, 487. 

Collective Teaching, X, 395. 

Common Things, by Lord Ashburton, I, 629; Morri- 
son, IX, 321; Stow, IX, 413; Specimen Lessons, 
X. 105, 575; IX, 349. 

Competitive E ination, by B 
Booth, ITI, 267. 

Common Sense, V, 476; XITT, 599. 

Gomposition, ITT, 331; VIII. 387; X, 415; XI. 
122; XII, 494; XIV. 363; XVI. 641. 

Compulsion in attendance, XI, 266; in study, VII, 
213; XIII, 373. 

Conduct, IV, 161; X, 141; XIII, 79; XV, 123, 
378; XVI. 191. 

Conversation, XT, 106, 339; XIII, 556; XIV, 360; 
XV. 152; XVI. 682. 

Conversational Method, by Marcel, XT, 106, 339. 

Constructive Method, by Abbenrode, IV, 507. 

Corporal Punishment, Bell, X, 486; Diesterweg, 
XIII. 619; Erasmus, XVI, 680; Goldsmith, 
XIII, 352; Johnson, XITT, 363; Locke, XITT, 
563; Austria, XVI, 614, 690; England, ITT, 157. 

Country Training, ITI, 323: V, 472; X, 644; XII, 
141; XV, 303. 

Counters, VIII, 182 

Courage, IX, 41; X, 57; KITT, 584; XVI, 57. 

Crime and Education, ITV, 579; WI, 311, 494; XI, 
77. 

Curiosity, IT, 118; Y, 477; XIII. 112, 572. 

Debating, by J. M. Elligott, I, 495. 

Discipline, by Diesterweg, VIII, 619; Locke, XTTT, 
557; Hamill, I, 122; Spencer, XI, 498; Thayer, 
VI. 435; XIII, 831; Dorchester School in 1645, 
XVI. 106; Hopkins Grammar School, 1684, TV, 710. 

Drawing, by Hentschel, X, 59; Ravaison, IT, 419. 


d, XIV, 108; 
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English Language and Literature, by Buckham, 
XIV. 343; XVI. 556; Day, XVI, 641; Gibbs, 
II, 193; ITT, 101; Hart, I, 33; Felton, X, 284; 
March, XVI. 562; Wells, XV, 145. 

Fagging in English Schools, TV, 569; V, 80 ; XV, 107. 

French Language, XV, 772. 

German Language, XI, 155, 400; XIT, 460. 

Geography—Methods of Teaching, by Abbenrode, 
IV. 505; Currie, IX, 269; Dunn, X, 421; Hill, 
VII. 275; Key, IX, 186; Mann, VIII, 390; Mar- 
cel, XI, 35; Pestalozzi, X, 150; Phelps, IX, 62; 
Raumer, VIII, 3; Thayer, VIII, 81. 

Geometry, Busedow, YV, 512; Diesterweg, TV, 239; 
Euclid, VIII, 155 ; Gillespie, I, 541; Hill, VI, 191, 
449; Raumer, VIII. 155; Spencer, XTIT, 383. 

Geology. IV, 765; VI. 238; VIL, 71, 33; VIII, 
241; XI. 46. 

Gradation of Schools. IJ, 455. 

Greek Language, XII, 561; I, 284, 482. 

Grouping Method in History, TV, 515. 

Gymnastics, Lewis’ System, XT, 531; XII, 665. 

History, Method in, by Abbenrode, TV, 512; XII, 
665; Arnold, ITV, 565; Basedow, VY, 503; Hill, 
VI. 184; VII, 490; Marcel, XI, 41; Niemeyer, 
X. 156; Raumer, VIII. 101; X, 641; Richter, 
X. 154; Whately, XIII, 119. 

Intellectual Training, by Eliot, XWJI, 488; Fellen- 
berg, III, 594; Goldsmith, XIII. 347; Hill, VI. 
180; Kriisi, YV, 187; Lalor, XVI, 40; Locke, 
XIV. 305; Milton, IT, 79; Montaigne, TV, 161; 
Pestalozzi, VII, 512; Quintilian, XJ, 3; Raumer, 
VIII, 81; Rousseau, VY, 459; Russell, IJ, 112: 
Spencer, XI, 484: XIII, 372; Wayland, XIII. 
801. 

Infant Schools and Instruction, Currie, IX, 228; 
Froebel, IT, 449 ; IV, 237; Home and Colonial So- 
ciety, XIII, 78; Marcel, XI, 21; Prussian 
Schools, VIII, 371; Raumer, VII, 381; Young, 
XIV. 165. 

Intuitional Instruction, TV, 233; XII, 411. 

Italian Language, VII, 434, 459. 

Itinerating Schools, VIII, 296. 

Jesuit System of Schools, V, 212; XIV, 455. 

Kindergarten, TV, 257. 

Lacedamonian System, ITT, 85; XIV, 612. 

Lancasterian System, X, 402. 

Latin Language, by Acquaviva, XTV, 462; Arnold, 
IV, 564; Asham, XJ, 70; Bates, XV, 155; Co- 
menius, WI, 585; Erasmus, TV, 729; Gesner, V, 
744; VI. 583; Hamilton, VI, 586; Herder, VI, 
207; Hoole, XVII, 225; Jacotot, VI, 595; Ja- 
cobs, VI, 612: Locke, XIV, 311; Luther, IV, 44; 
Melancthon, IV, 755, 764; Meierotto, YI, 583, 609; 
Meiring, VI, 592; Milton, IJ, 79; Montaigne, TV, 
473; VI, 584; Ratich, VV, 234; VI, 586; Raumer, 
VI, 581; VII, 471; Rousseau, V, 473; Ruthardt, 
VI. 600; Sturm, IV, 169; VI, 581; Tafel, VI. 
591; Textor, XV, 444; Trapp, VI, 261; Vossius, 
VIL. 582; Wolf VI, 268; Woolsey, VII, 487. 

Latin Pronunciation. XV, 171. 

Lectures and University Teaching, Barnard, V, 775; 
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Johnson, XIII, 363; Masson, IV, 271; Raumer, 
VII, 201, 213; Vaughn, IV, 271; Wolf, VII, 487. 


“Liberal Education and Studies, Butes, XY, 155; Ev- 


erett, VIII, 364; Felton, X, 281. 

Madras System, X, 467. 

Manners, Hopkins, XJ, 930; Locke, VI, 213; XIII. 
551; Montaigne, IV, 469; Thayer, IT, 103; Flu- 
tarch, XI, 106. 

Mathematics, French Polytechnic system, I, 533. 

Memory, II. 385; IV, 171, 201, 721; V, 678; VI. 
464, 602; VII. 279; X. 126; XII, 416; XIV. 
87, 321, 469; XVII. 230. 

Mental Arithmetic, IJ, 301; WITT, 385, 459. 

Mental Science, by J. Haven, ITT, 125. 

Methods, Essays.on, by Currie, TX, 229: Diesterweg, 
IV. 233, 505; Dunn, X, 391; Morrison, IX, 294; 
Raumer, VIII, 101; Richards, X, 505; Ross, IX, 
367; Spencer, XTIT, 372; Thayer, ITT, 313; IV. 
219, 450. 

Military Exercises in School, by Molineux, XJ, 513. 

Monitorial System, English National Schools, X, 503 ; 
Irish National Schools, XTTT, 150. 

Moral Education, Brooks, I, 336; Cowdery, XVI. 
323; Fellenberg, ITT, 595; Lalor, XVI, 48; Locke, 
XI. 473; XIII, 548; Russell, IX, 19; Spencer, 
XI. 496. 

Music, or Singing, VIII, 633; IX, 267; XVI. 38. 

Mutual Instruction, Bell, X, 491; De Gerando, X, 
465; Fowle, X, 611; Keenan, X, 462; Lancaster, 
X. 402. 

Mother Tongue, ITT, 327; IV, 473; V. 235, 246, 253; 
VI. 197, 201; VIL. 375; XI, 458; XII. 464; 
XIV, 343; XVI. 340. 

Motives to Study, Lyton, ITT, 295; Mann, XTTT, 518; 
XVI. 279; Rousseau, V, 477; Spencer, XIII. 
377 ; Thayer, VI, 435. 

Natural Science, IV, 445; WII, 123; XK, 145; XV. 
95; XVI, 528. 

Number, Early Sessions In, IT, 132; V, 188; VII, 
698 ; IX. 247, 467; XI, 24. 

Natural History, Dawson, ITT, 423. 

Naturul Consequences of Actions, the Law of Disci- 
pline, Spencer, XT, 498. 

New Gymnastics, -XJ, 531; XIT, 665. 

Object Teaching, Bacon, V, 674, 680; Calkins, XTT, 
633; Comenius, V, 680; Halm, V, 696; Hecker, 
V, 693, 696; Henzky, V, 694; Hoole, XTT, 647; 
Gesner, V, 748; Greene, X, 245; Locke, VJ, 220; 
Marcel, XJ, 21; Oswego System, XIT, 604; XTV, 
93; Pestalozzi, V, 76; Ratich, V, 689; Semler, 
V. 691; Sheldon, XIV, 93; Spencer, XTTT, 378; 
Wilbur, XV, 189. 

Oral Teaching, Barnard, Y, 777; Currie, TV, 104; 
Masson, V, 270; Marcel, XJ, 31, 330; Morrison, 
IX, 303, 321; Wolf. VI, 272; Vaugh, IV, 271. 

Penmanship, Everett, TV, 452; XII, 556; Mulhan- 
sen, X, 524; Niebubr, XVI, 207; Raumer, X, 
626; Thayer, IV, 450. 

Perception and Perceptive Faculties, Bacon, XTT, 42; 
Hill, XIV. 86; Marcel, XT, 21; Raumer, VIII, 
207 ; Russell, IT, 113, 316; Spencer, XITT, 396. 
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Physical Education, Aphorisms, VIII, 75; Aristotle, 
XIV. 140; Ascham, ITI, 41; Bandow, V, 510; 
Beecher, IT, 399; Comenius/¥, 281; Currie, XT, 
233 ; Elyot, XVI 490, Fellénberg, ITT, 596 ; Guts- 
moths, VIII, 191; Jabo, VIII, 196; Lalor, XVI. 
34; Locke, XI, 462; Lofinser, VIII, 187; Luther, 
IV. 448; VIII. 190; Lycurgus, XIV, 620; Mann, 
Mason, XIV, 61; Milton, IT, 83; Montaigne, TV, 
465; Pestalozzi, VIII, 192; Plutarch, XT, 105; 
Quintilian, XJ, 118; Rabelais, XTV, 149; Rau- 
mer, VIII. 185; Rousseau, VY, 475, VIII, 185; 
Spencer, XI, 485; Trotzendorf, VY, 112; Vehrli, 
III. 390, 394; English Public Schools, XV, 105. 

Pictures in School-books, TV, 509; V, 506, 512; VI. 
585; XII, 647. 

Picturing-out Method. TX, 413, 424. 

Pleasure in Study and Work, VI, 464; XIII, 386, 
488, 587. 

Pleasure-grounds of Knowledge, XIII, 121; XVI. 
438. 

Play-state of Childhood, XTTT, 93. 

Physiology, V, 499, 512; XI, 49; XVI. 44. 

Plays and Pastimes, V, 284; X, 259; XI, 490; 
XIII, 93, 539, 594; XIV, 474. 

Poetry, Study of, IT, 82; ITT, 329; VI, 220, 226, 467, 
517; VIII, 226; X, 161; XI, 509; XII, 117; 
XVI. 47. 

Political Science, IJ, 82; ITT, 82: V, 513; IX, 105; 
XI. 214; XIV, 135, 326. 

Posture in Devotion, [TV,-29; VIII, 631. 

Pouring-in Method, V, 819. 

Powers to be Educated, Hill, XTV, 84. 

Practicality, TV, 477; V. 480; X, 129,414; XII. 
13, 103, 812. 

Praise, VIII, 618; XVI. 62. 

Prayers in Colleges, IT, 662; TV, 23; V, 515. 

Precocity, V, 473, 749; XI, 492, 508. 

Prize Schemes, I, 629; IZ, 708; ITT, 249,255; V, 
226; VI. 287. 

Printing-press, uses of to Boys, TX, 636. 

Private Schools, IT, 719; VI, 213; XIII, 553. 

Progression, XVI, 643. 

Progressives of the 16th Century, VI, 463. 

Promotion by merit, XTTT, 667; XV, 92. 

Pronunciation of English, TV, 226; XIV, 354; of 
Greek and Latin, ITV, 226; XV, 171. 

Public Schools in England, VIII, 257; XV, 81; 
XVI. 501, 567. 

Public Schools and Private Schools, XJ, 114; XIII. 
361; XV. 323. 

Punctuality, IT, 659; VY, 520. 

Pupil-Teachers, TV, 191; X, 385, 504. 

Puzzling Pupils, XIV. 313. 

Quadriennium, XTV, 172 

Quadrivium, I, 254; VI, 21. 

Quick-wits, XT, 58. 

Questions for E ing a School, I, 686; X, 449. 

Ratio Studiorum, of the Jesuits, XTV, 462. 

Reaction, Law of, XT, 493, 502. 

Real Schools, VI, 248; VY, 661, 674, 691; WILT, 508; 
IX, %47; XIV, 425; XV, 440, 767. 
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Reading, Methods of Instruction, Currie, IX, 273, 
277; Dunn, X, 399; Harwich, VIII, 436; Hon- 
camp, IV, 234; Lloyd, TV, 225; Locke, VI, 219, 
XIV. 304; Morrison, IX. 307; Olivier, V, 508; 
Prinsen, VIII, 612; Quintilian, XJ, 120; Raumer, 
X. 624; XII, 473; Thayer, IV, 218; Wilbur, 
EV. 201. 

Reasoning with Children, V, 471; XITT. 562. 

Reflection and Reflective Faculties, Marcel, XT, 33; 
Russell, TV, 198, 309. 

Religion and Religious Instruction, Acquaviva, XIV. 
471; Arnold, TV, 559; Bible, X, 167; Basedow, 
V. 501, 513; Brooks, J, 336; Burgess, IT, 562; 
Currie, TX, 284; Cousin, XIII, 287; Comenius, 
VY, 226 ; Cowdery, XVI, 323; Dunn, X, 427; Fel- 
lenberg, XIII, 325; Fisher, X, 180; Hegel, X, 
171; Hoole, XVII, 238; Huntington, IV, 23; 
Kriisi, 9, 195; Lalor, XVI 49; Lindsley, VII, 
35; Locke, XIV, 308; Luther, X, 183; Nie- 
meyer, X, 132, 173, 177, 184; Plato, X, 170; Pes- 
talozzi, X, 175, 182; Potter, IT, 154, 162; Pytha- 
gorus, X, 167; Randall, IJ, 156; Raumer, VII. 
401; X, 241; Richards, X, 512; Socrates, X, 169; 
Thayer, ITI, 71; Zchokke, X, 169, 176. 

Religion in Public Schools of Baden, X, 206; Bava- 
ria, VI, 281; WIIL. 501; England, IV, 559, 573; 
X, 513; XV. 109; XVI. 670; Greece, XII, 574; 
Holland, XTV, 642, 693; Hanover, XV. 426, 769; 
Ireland, XI, 137, 152; Jesuit Schools, XTV, 471; 
Prussia, VIII, 420; Scotland, IX, 222. 

Requisitions and Prohibitions, XTTT, 851, 

Rewards in School, VI, 212, 435; XI, 480. 

Rote-learning, V, 247, 474; VI. 465; WII, 405; 
XII. 416; XIII, 113, 373. 


~Rules for School Attendance, XTV, 816; Good Be- 


havior, VIII, 613; X, 438; XIII, 171, 549, 851; 
Hopkins’ Grammar School, ITV, 710; Dorchester 
School, XVI, 106. 

Science in Schools, I, 164, 514; IT, 66, 81, 349, 447; 
IZ, 147, 265; IV, 757; V, 671, 779; VI. 233, 
448; XIII, 399. 

Science und Art, J, 102, 315, 388; IT, 715; X, 218. 

Simultaneous Method, TX, 299. 

Socratic Method, TX, 375; Currie, IX, 283. 

Spelling, Dunn, X, 409; Richards, X, 517; Thayer, 
III, 312. 

Studies, True Order of, Hill, VI, 180, 449; VI, 273, 
491 ; Spencer, XTTT, 374. 

Synthetical Method, TV, 504. 

Synchronistical Method in History, TV, 515. 

Text-books, Catalogue of American, XTIT, 208, 401, 
627; XIV. 601, 753. 

Topical in Geography, VIII, 82. 

Tripartite Organization, TX, 316; XIII, 149. 

Turners and Turning System, VII, 92; VIII, 189. 

Unconscious Tuition, I, 141. 

Utility of Studies, IT, 386; V, 479; XV, 101. 

Virtue, V, 494; VIII, 10; X, 167; VIII. 550. 

Will, V, 511, 671; IX, 37; V, 137; XIV, 472, 617. 

Writing and Reading, ITV, 234; VII, 694; XII, 477. 

Writing and Drawing, VIII, 388. 
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IV. TEACHERS; NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS; TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Sehool and the Teacher in English Literature, 
III, 155, 449; IV, 183; VILL, 283; XVI. 432. 
Legal Recognition of Teaching as a Profession; Me- 
morial, X, 297-308. eo 
The Teacher as an Artist, by Z. Richards, XIV, 69. 
The Teacher’s Motives, by Horace Mann, XIV, 277. 

Essentials to Success in Teaching, I, 561. 

Letters to a Young Teacher, by G. F. Thayer, I, 357; 
II, 103, 391, 657 ; ITE, 71, 313; IV, 219, 450; VI. 
435; VIII. 81. 

Lectures to Young Teachers ; Intellectual Education, 
by W. Russell, IT, 113, 317; III, 47, 321; IV. 
199, 309. - Moral Education, TX, 19. 

Special Training a Pre-requisite to Teaching, by H. 
Mann, XIII. 507, 

Teachers and their Education, by W. E. Channing, 
XI, 453. 

Professional Training of Teachers, XIIT, 269. 

Didactics as a Department in Colleges, by T. Hill, 
XV. 177. 

German Views upon Female Teachers, IV, 795. 

Teachers’ Conferences and other Modes of Profession- 
al Improvement, XIII, 273. 

Teachers’ Institutes in Wisconsin, VIII, 673. In 
Different States—Historical Development, XV, 387. 
Connecticut, 387; New York, 395; Ohio, 401; 
Rhode Island, 405 ; Massachusetts, 412, 

School for Teachers, by W. R. Johnson, V, 799. 

Teachers’ Seminaries, by C. E. Stowe, XV, 688. 

Relation of Normal Schools to other Institutions, by 
W. F. Phelps, ITT, 417. 

Historical Development of Normal Schools in Europe 
and America, XIII, 753-770. 

Germany and other European States—Number, Loca- 
tion and Results of Normal Schools, VIII, 360; 
Professional Training of Teachers in Anhalt, XV, 
345; Austria, XVI. 345; Baden, X, 212; Bavarin, 


VI. 289; Belgium, VIII. 593; Brunswick, XV, - 


453; France, XIII, 281; Greece, XTT, 579; Han- 
over, XV, 419; Hesse-Cussel, XV, 439; Hesse 
Darmstadt, XIV, 416; Holland, XIV, 501, 647; 
Lippe Detmold, XV, 475; Mecklenburg, XV, 464, 
472; Nassau, II, 444; Prussia, XT, 165; Russia, 
XII. 727; Sardinia, IIT, 517; Saxony, Y, 353; 
Switzerland, XTIT, 313. 

Great Britain. Training Colleges in England and 
Wales, X, 349. Normal Schools of the British and 
Foreign School Society, X, 435. Normal and 
Model Schools of the Home and Colonial Society, 
IX, 449. St. Mark’s Training Co! for Masters 
of the National Society, X, 531. Baffersea Train- 
ing School for Parochial School IX, 170. 
Chester Diocesan Training College, X, 553. Nor- 
mal Schools for Training Schoolmistresses, X, 571; 
Normal Schools at Edinburgh and Glasgow, X, 583. 
Irish System of Training Teachers, XJ, 136. 

Franee. Normal Schools and Training, XIII, 281. 
Normal Schools of the Christian Brothers, ITT, 437. 





Holland. Normal School at Haarlem, XTV, 501. 

Prussia. Provisions for Education and Support of 
Teachers, XJ, 165-190. System of Normal Schoo!s, 
XIV, 191-240. Seminary School at Weissenfeis, 
VIII. 455; XIV. 219. Dr. Julius on, XVI, 89. 
Regulations of 1854, XVI, 395. 

Normal Schools in Switzerland, XTIT, 313-440. 

Normal and Model Schools of Upper Canada, XTV, 
483. 

United States—Documentary History of Normal 
Schools—Adams, J, 589; Bache, VIII. 360; Bar- 
nard, X, 24, 40; Bates, XVI, 453: Brooks, I, 587; 
Barrowes, XVI, 195; Calhoun, XVI, 86; Carter, 
XVI. 77; Chaoning, XII, 453; Clinton, XIII, 
341; Dwight, IV, 16: Edwards, XVI, 271; Em- 
erson, XVI 93: Everett, XIII, 758; Gallaudet, 
X., 16; Holl, V, 386; XVI, 75; Humphrey, XTT, 
655 ; Julius, XVI, 89; Johnson, V, 798; Lindsley, 
VIL, 35; Mann, V, 646; VIII, 360; Olmsted, V, 
369; Peirce, TV, 305; Phelps, ITT, 417; Putnam, I, 
588; Sears, XVI, 471; Stephens, VIII, 368; 
Stowe, XV, 688; Tillinghast, I, 67 ; Webster, J, 
590; Wickersham, XV. 221. 

Chapter in the History of Normal Schools in New 
England; Charles Brooks, I, 587. 

California. State Normal School, XVI, 628. 

Connecticut. History of State Normal School, X, 
15-58. History of Teachers’ Institutes, XY, 387. 

Illinois. State Normal University at Bloomington, 
IV. 774, 

Kentucky. State Normal School, JIT, 217. 

Maine. State Normal School, XVII. 

Maryland. State Normal School, XVII. 

Massachusetts. State Normal Schoo! at Bridgewater, 
V. 646; XVI. 595. At Barre; Everett’s Address, 
XIII. 758. At Westfield, XJJ, 652. Tenchers’ 
Seminary at Andover, VY, 386. History of Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, XV, 387. 

New Jersey. State Normal School, [JJ, 221. Its 
Aims, by D. Cole, V, 835. Farnum Preparatory 
School, ITT, 397. 

New York. State Normal School at Albany, XTTT. 
341, 531. History of Teachers’ Institutes, XV, 
395. Training School at Oswego, XVI, 230. Nor- 
mal School at Brockport, XVII. 

Ohio. History of Teachers’ Institutes, XV, 401. 
Normal Schools in, XVII, 

Pennsylvania. Professional Training of Teachers, 
XIV, 72). Normal School at Millersville, XY, 
221. Philadelphia Normal School for Female 
Teachers, XIV, 727. XVI, 195. Normal School 
at Mansfield, XVII. 

Rhode Island. Education of Teachers, XJ, 282. 
History of Teachers’ Institutes, XV, 405. 

Vermont. Teachers’ Seminary in 1823, XVI, 146. 
State Normal Schools, XVII. 

Wisconsin. Teachers’ Institutes, VIII, 673. Normal 
Schools, XVII, 
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Vv. STATE AND NATIONAL SYSTEMS. 


Educational Statistics, J, 640-651. 

Anhalt. System of Public Instruction, XV, 344. 

Austria. System of Public Instruction, [X, 589. 
Educational Statistics, IJJ, 275; IV, 257; XVI. 
5, 337, 609; XVII, 127. 

Baden. System of Public Instruction; Primary, X, 
201. Secondary, XI, 233. Seminary for Orphans 
at Beuggen, ITT, 383. 

Bavaria. System of Public Instruction, VI, 273, 571; 
VIII. 491. Educational Statistics, I, 625. 

Belgium. System of Public Instruction, VIII, 581. 

Brunswick. System of Public Instruction, XV, 447. 

Canada. History and System of Public Instruction in 
Upper Canada, by J. G. Hodgins, I, 186. Statistics 
of Education in Upper Canada, XIII, 649. Edu- 
cational Institutions in U. and L. Canada, IT, 728. 

Denmark. System of Public Instruction, XTV, 625. 

England. Historical Sketch of Elementary Instruc- 
tion, X, 323. British and Foreign School Society 
and Borough Read Schools, X, 371-459. National 
Society fur Promoting the Education of the Poor, 
X. 499-574. Home and Colonial Infant and Juve- 
nile Society, IX, 449. Lord John Russell's Scheme 
of National Education, J, 638. Ashburton Prizes 
for Teaching Common Things, I, 629; X, 93. Miss 
Coutts’ Prizes, IJ, 708. Public Endowed or Found- 
ation Schools, TV, 807; WII, 257; XV, 81-117. 
Appropriations to Education, Science, and Art, [, 
385; I, 348; X, 347. 

France. System of Public Instruction, VI, 293; IX, 
481-412. Guizot’s Ministry of Public Instruction, 





XI. 254, 357. Statistics of Education, TV, 257. 


Expenditures for Public Instruction, IJ, 337, 717. 

Free Cities ; Frankfort, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lii- 
beck. System of Public Instruction, XV, 333. 

Germany. History and Course of Primary Instruction, 
VIII. 348-402. Real Schools, V, 689-714. Edu- 
cational Intelligence, ITT, 273 ; IV, 245. 

Greece. System of Public Instruction, XTI, 571-592. 
Statistics of Education, I, 628. 

Hanover. System of Public Instruction, TV, 250; 
XV. 415, 752. 

Hesse Cassel. System of Public Instruction, XV, 431. 

Hesse Darmstadt. Public Instruction, XTV, 409-430. 

Holland. System of Public Instruction, TV, 801; 
VIII. 595; XIV, 495, 641-720. Revis- 
ion of System, IJ, 719. Statistics of Public Schools, 
I, 401. Scheme of Christian Education adopted at 
Dort, 1618, V, 77. 

Honduras. Condition of Education, IT, 236. 

India. Progress of Education, IJ. 727. 

Ireland. Elementary Education, XJ, 133-154. Sys- 
tem of National Education, ITT, 272; IV, 363. 
National Schools, XJIT, 145. Educational Appro- 
priations, I, 390; II, 348,716. Endowed Grammar 
and English Schools, XV, 721. 

Italy. Institutions for Public Instruction, IJ, 721. 
History of Education, VII, 413. 


Lippe-Detmold and Schaumburg Lippe. System of 
Public Instruction, XV, 473, 576. 

Luxemburg and Limberg. System of Public Instruc- 
tien, XIV, 664. 

Mecklenburg. System of Public Instruction, XV. 
459. Ignorance in, ITT, 278. 

Nassau. System of Public Instruction, IJ, 444. 

New South Wales. Statistics of Education, I, 639. 

Norway. System of Public Instruction, VIII, 295. 

Portugal, System of Public Instruction, XVII, 

Prussia. History and Statistics of Public Instruction, 
IV, 245; VIII, 403-434 ; IX, 569. Expenditures 
for Public Instruction in Prussia and France, IT, 
337. Public Schools of Berlin, VIII, 440. Fred- 
eric William Gymnasium and Real Schools of Ber- 
lin, V, 699. Burgher School at Halle, VIII, 434. 
Higher Burgher School of Potsdam, VIII, 457. 

Russia. National Education, XJT, 725 

Sardinia. System of Public Instruction, ITT, 513; 
IV, 37, 479. 

Saxony. System of Public Instruction, V, 350. Sec- 
ondary Instruction, TV, 25). Burgher School, IX, 
201 Early School Code, YI, 432. 

Scotland. Elementary Education} [X, 215. Paro- 
chial School System, IT, 716; VII, 319. 

Spain. Public Instruction, XVII. 5 

Sweden. Public Instruction, IJ, 720; XVI, 639. 

Turkey. System of Education, IT, 725. 

Wurtemburg. Early School Code, VI, 426. System 
of Public Instruction, X VII, 

Unirep States. Official Exposition of Common 

_ Schools, II, 257, 465-561. School Funds and Pub- 
lic Instruction in the several States, I, 371, 447. 
Statistics of Population, Area, and Education in 
1850, I, 364. Statistics of Public Instruction in 
Cities and large’ Towns, JI, 458 Educational 
Movements in the several States, J, 234, 641; JJ, 
257, 452, 734; IV, 824. Plan of Central Agency 
for Advancement of Education, by H. Barnard, J, 
134. National Bureau of Education, XV, 180. 
Lord Elgin on the American School System, ITT, 
239. Education among the Cherokees, by W. P. 
Ross, I, 120. Schools as they were Sixty Years 
ago, XIII, 123, 737; XVI. National Department 
of Education, XVII. 49. Constitutional Provision, 
XVII. 81. Educational Land Policy, XVII, 65. 

Alabama. School Statistics, I, 368, 371; IT, 464 
Constitutional Provision, XVII, 

Arkansas. Statistics, I, 368, 371. 

California. XVI, 625. Statistics, J, 372; IT, 467. 

Connecticut. History of Common Schools, by H 
Barnard, TV, 657; V, 114; XIII. 725; XIV. 244; 
XV. 275; XVI. 333. History of the School Fund, 
VI. 367-415. Henry Barnard’s Labors, J, 669. 
Public Schools and other Educational Institutions, 
XI. 305. Free Academy and School Movements 
in Norwich, IT, 665; ITT, 191. Statistics, J, 372; 
IZ, 469. Constitutional Provision, XVII. 








Delaware. Statistics, J, 368, 373; II, 474. 

Florida. Statistics, I, 367,374. 

Georgia. JI, 368,374; II, 477. 

Milinois. J, 368, 375; II, 479. 

Indiana. J, 368, 375; IT, 480. 

lowa. J, 368, 374; II, 

Kansas. XVII. 

Kentucky. [, 368, 377; IT, 488. 

Louisiana. J, 368, 377; I, 473. 

Maine. J, 368,378; IT, 495. 

Maryland. I, 368, 378. 

Massachusetts. Doctrine of Free Schools, XV, 15. 
Analysis of Horace Mann's Reports, V7, 623. Schooi 
Superintendence ; Memorial of American Institute 
of Instruction, VY, 653. Legal Recognition of 
Teaching as a Profession; Memorial of Worcester 
County Teachers’ Association, X, 297. I, 368, 
379; II, 499. 

Michigan. I, 368, 447; II, 510. 

Minnesota. I, 368. 

Mississippi. JI, 368, 447. 

Missouri. J, 368, 448. 

Nebraska. XVII. 

Nevada. XVII. 

New Hampshire. J, 368,448 ; IT, 510. 

New Jersey. I, 368, 449; IT, 517. 

New York. J, 308, 449; IT, 518 

North Carolina. JI, 368, 451; II, 527. Schools as 
they were in 1794, XVI, 1. 

Ohio. System of Common Schools, by W.T. Cogge- 
shall, WI, 81, 532; I, 368, 451; IT, 531. 
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Oregon. ° I, 368 ; XVII, 

Pennsylvania. History of Common Schools, VI, 107, 
555 ; I, 368, 452 ; IT, 541. 

Rhode Island. J, 368, 454; IT, 544. Labors of Henry 
Barnard, I, 723. 

South Carolina. I, 368, 455; IT, 553. Marion on 
Free Schools fur, XVI. 119. 

Tennessee. J, 368, 455. 

Texas. J, 368, 445. 

Vermont. J, 368, 466. 

Virginia. J, 368, 457; Gov. Wise on Baveation, I. 
557. 

West Virginia. XVII. 

Wisconsin. J, 368, 457. 

District of Columbia. XVII, . 

Cities. Statistics of Population, J, 479. Gradation 
of Schools for, XV, 316, 309. Reports on, I, 458. 

Boston : Edward Everett and the Boston Schools, J, 
642. Latin Grammar School of Boston, XTT, 529. 
Girls in the Public Schools of Boston, XTTT, 243. 
Dedication of the Everett School House, [X, 633. 
Report of N. Bishop, I, 458. School Houses in, 
XVI. 701. 

Chicago High School, by W. H. Wells, ITI, 531. 
Retirement of Mr. Wells, XTV, 811. 

Ci ti; Woodward High School, IV, 520. 

New York City. Public School Society, XV, 489. 

Philadelphia High School, by J.S. Hart, I, 93. Report 
on Public Schools, I, 465. 

Providence: Report on, I, 468. 

St. Louis System Sf Public Instruction, J, 348. 





Vi. SECONDARY, INTERMEDIATE AND ACADEMICAL SCHOOLS. 


Anhalt. Gymnasiums and Higher Schools, XV, 346. 

Austria. System and Statistics of Secondary Instruc- 
tion, IX, 598. XVI. 465. XVII, 127. 

Baden. System of Sec. Instruction, XJ, 233-253. 

Bavaria. Secondary Schools, VIII, 491-521. 

Belgium. Secondary Schools, VIII, 587. 

Brunswick. Classical Schools, XV, 456. 

Canada. Secondary Schools, XTTT, 649. 

Denmark. Outliue of System and Statistics, XTV, 
625. 

England. Public or Foundation Schools, VIII, 257 ; 
XV, 81. Mr. Sewall’s School at Radleigh, IV, 
803. St. Mary’s College at Winchester, XVI, 501. 
St. Paul’s School in London, XVI, 667. Eton 
College, XVII. 

France. Lyceums and Secondary Schools, YI, 294. 
Statistics of Secondary Education in 1843, TX, 400. 
Secondary Instruction under Guizot’s Ministry, XT. 
357. Schools of Preparation for the Polytechnic 
School, XTT, 47. 

Free Cities. Gymnasiums and Secondary Institutions, 
XV. 339. 

Greece. Secondary Schools, Gymnasiums, &c., XIT. 
581. 

Hanover. Real Schools and Girls’ High School, IV, 
250. Secondary Instruction, XV, 753-781. 

Hesse-Cassel. Secondary Institutions, XV, 435. 


Hesse-Darmstadt. Classical, Real, Trades, and Higher 
Female School Systems, XTV, 419. 

Holland. Secondary Schocls, XTV, 654. 

Ireland. Endowed Grammar and English Schools, 
XV. 721. 

Mecklenburg. Secondary Schools, XV, 465. 

Nassau. Secondary Education, IT, 445. 

Norway. Burgher, Real, and Learned Schools, VIII, 
301. 

Prussia. Statistics of Secondary Instruction, IT, 341; 
IV. 247. Higher Institutions of Berlin, V, 699. 
Secondary Education, IX, 569. 

Sardinia. Secondary Instruction, ITT, 518; IV, 37. 

Saxony. Real and Classical Schools, V, 354; IV, 
251. Secondary Education, IX, 201. 

United States. Historical Development of Incorpora- 
ted Academies, XVI. 403. Statisties of Acade- 
mies, &c. in 1850, I, 368; Lawrence Academy, 
Groton, Mass., I, 49. Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., IT, 173. Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn., II, 665; IIT, 190. Public High 
School in Chicago, ITT, 531. Woodward High 
School in Cincinnati, TV, 520. Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., VI, 73. Phillips Academy, Exe- 
ter, N. H., VI, 76. Boston Latin School, XIT, 529. 
Public Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, XITT. 
818, 
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Vil. UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


Signification of the term University, IX, 49-56. 

University Honors, VIII, 313. 

University Studies and Teaching, Raumer, WII. 201. 

Classical Education. Erasmus’ Views, TV, 729. Da- 
vid Cole upon, I, 67. Discussion before the Amer- 
jean Association, I, 86. 8. P. Bates, XV, 155. 
Speaking and Writing Latin, Raumer, VII, 471. 

College Education and Self-Edncation, IV, 262. 

Prayers in Colleges, by F. D. Huntington, TV, 23. 

College Code of Honor, by Horace Mann, ITT, 65. 

Authorities upon the History of Universities, and 
Academical Degrees, IT, 747; VII, 49; IX, 56. 

Canada. University and Colleges of Upper and 
Lower Canada, IT, 728; VII, 188; XIII, 649. 

England. Government Grants in 1856, IJ, 348. Ox- 
ford Commemoration, IJ, 234. Expenses in Eton 
College in 1560, TV, 259. University for Legal 
Education, I, 386. Working Men’s College, I, 389. 

France. University and Colleges, VI, 296. 

Germany. German Universities in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, from Raumer, V, 535. History of German 
Universities, from Raumer, VI, 9-65; WII, 47-152. 
Student Societies in German Universities, WII, 160. 
Essays on the Improvement of German Universities, 
from Raumer, VII, 200-251. Statistics, I, 401. 

Greece. The Otho University, XII, 591. 

Holland. Condition of the Universities, J, 397. 

Ireland. Queen's Colleges and University, IX, 579. 

Prussia. Receipts and Expend. of Universities, IT, 338. 

Russia. Universities, J, 38]. 





Sardinia. University Education, TV, 43. 

Saxony. University of Leipsic, V, 362. 

Scotland. University of Edinburg, IV, 821. 

Wurtemburg. University of Tiihingen, IX, 57. 

United States. Characteristics of American Colleges, 
by C. C. Felton, TX, 122. 

Improvements Practicuble in American Colleges, by 
F. A. P. Barnard, I, 175, 269. 

Consolidation and other Modifications of American 
Colleges, by Alonzo Potter, J, 471. 

An American University, by B. A. Gould, IT, 265- 
293. By A. D. Bache, J, 477. By an Alabamian, 
IZ, 213. Discussion, I, 86. 

Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theolog- 
ical Education at the West, I, 235; XV. 261. 

Statistics of New England Colleges in 1855-6, I, 405. 

Harvard University. History, TX, 129. Grants and 
Donations to, [X, 139-165. Progress under Pres. 
Felton, X, 293. Museum of Zotlogy, IX, 613. 

Yale College. History, V, 541-566, Elihu Yale, ¥, 
715. List of Deceased Benefactors, X, 693. De- 
partment of Philosophy and the Arts, I, 459, In- 
fluence of, by F. A, P. Barnard, Y, 723; by W. 
B. Sprague, X, 681. 

Illinois College. History, I, 225. 

Transylvania University, Kentucky, ITT, 217. 

Cumberland University, Tennessee ; History, ITV, 765. 

University Convocation of New York, XV, 502. 

St. John’s College, Maryland, Charter, XVI, 549. 
Report on Reorganization, XVI, 539. 


VIII. SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE ASD ARTS; MUSEUMS, &C. 


Democratic Tendencies of Science, D. Olmsted, I, 164. 
Progress of Science in the United States, I, 641. 
Seience and Scientific Schools, by J. D. Dana, IT, 349. 
Schools of Science and Art, X, 216. 

Physical Science. By H. J. Anderson, I, 515-532. 

Scientific Schools in Europe, by D. C. Gilman, I, 315. 

Department of Science and Art, Eng., IT, 233, 715. 

Higher Special Schoo's of Science and Literature in 
France, by D. C. Gilman, IT, 93. 

Special Instruction in Science and Art in France, 
IX, 405. 

Polytechnic Schools. At Paris, VIII, 661; XII, 
51-130. Le Verrier’s Report upon Mathematical 
Study preparatory to the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, I, 533-550; II, 177-192. Conditions for 
Admission, XIII, 678. Polytechnic Institute at 
Vienna, VIII. 670. Polytechnic School at Carls- 
ruhe, XI. 209. Polytechnic Schovl at Ziirich, XT, 
218. Polytechnic Schools of Bavaria, VIII, 510. 

Russia. Schools of Special Instruction, I, 382. 

Lawrence Scientific School at Cambridge, I, 216. 

Scientific. Department in Yale College, I, 359. 

Cooper Scientific Union, New York, I, 652; TV. 526. 

Industrial School at Chemnitz, ITT, 252; IV. 798. 

School of Mines at Freyburg, Saxony, IX, 167. 


Drawing ; Report of a French Commission, II, 419. 

Art Education, by Miss M. A. Dwight, II, 409-587 ; 
III, 467; IV, 191; V. 305. : 

On a College of Architecture, by D. B, Reid, IT, 629. 

Dudley Observatory, II, 593. Uses of Astronomy, 
by E. Everett, IT, 605-628. 

United States Coast Survey, I, 103. 

Geological Hall and Agricultural Rooms of New 
York, IV, 785. 

British Museum, VIII, 314. British Museum of 
Practical Geology, VI, 239. Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoblogy at Harvard, TX, 613. Educational 
Uses of Museums, by Prof.‘E. Forbes, TV, 785. 

Institute of Agriculture and Forestry at Hohenheim, 
VIII, 564. At Tharand, Saxony, IV, 797. 

Agricultural Education in France, VIII, 545-563. 
In Ireland, VIII, 567-580. 

Plan of Agricultural School, by J. A. Porter, I, 329. 

Hartlib’s Plan of a College of Husbandry, XT, 19). 

Mechanics’ Institutes in England, I, 388; II, 712. 

Plan of a Trade School, by Sir W. Pelty, 1647, XI, 199. 

Industrial Training of Poor, X, 81. Industrial Schools 
in England, J, 653. Ireland, I, 545. Belgium, I, 
384; VIII, 588. Bavaria, VIII, 510. Nassou, IT, 
446. Saxony, IV, 252, 798. Wurtemburg, IV, 79. 
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IX. MILITARY AND NAVAL EDUCATION. 


Physical and Military Exercises in Publie Schools a 
National Ni ity, by E. L, Moli XI 513. 

Military Schools and Education in England, IV, 808 ; 
XIV. 523. France, I, 626; XII, 7-274. Hol- 
land, XIV, 241. Prussian, XII, 275-399; VIII, 
437. Russia, I, 383; XIV, 503. Switzerlund, 
XIII, 689-710. Sardinia, XII, 455. Austria, 
XIII, 409-446, 711. Persia, IT, 727. 

United States; Military Academy at West Point, 
XIII, 17-48. Regulations for Admission, XIII, 





659. Report of Visitors, 1963, XIIT, 661; XV, 
51. On the Conditions fur Admission, by H. Bar- 
nard, XIV, 103-127. Military Academy at Nor- 
wich, Vt., XIII, 65. Eagleswood Military Acad- 
emy, at Perth Amboy, N. J., XITT, 471. 

Nava! and Navigation Schools in England, XTV, 
627; XV, 65. 

French Naval School at Brest, XJT, 263. 

United States Naval Academy; Report of Visitors, 
1864, XV, 17-50. 


X. PREVENTIVE AND REFORMATORY EDUCATION. 


Education a Preventive of Misery and Crime, by E. 
C. Tainsch, XI. 77. 

Crimes of Children and their Prevention, I, 345. 

Publications on Reformatory Education, ITT, 812. 

Family Training and Agricultural Labor in Reforma- 
tory Education, I, 609-624. 

Crime, Pauperism, and Education in G. Brit., VI, 311. 

Preventive and Reformatory Education, ITT, 561-818. 
Reform Schools in England, ITT, 753. In Ireland, 
III, 807: In Scotland, ITT, 801. In France, ITT, 
653. In Holland, IIT, 619. In Italy, IIT, 580. 
In Switzerland, ITT, 591. 

Reformatory Establishment of Dusselthal Abbey, 
Prussia, IT, 231. 

Prison for Juvenile Criminals, Isle of Wight, ITT, 19. 

Wichern and the Rauhe Haus, ITT, 5, 10, 603; IV, 
824. 


Agricultural Reform Schools in Belgium and France, 
ITI, 621-736. 

Agricultural Colonies of France, particularly a, 
I, 609; ITI, 653. 

Reformatory Education in the United States, IV. 824; 
Statistics of State and City Reform Schools in the 
United States, ITT, 811; VIII, 339. ~ 

State Industrial School for Girls, at Lancaster, Mass., 
IV, 359; XVI. 652. 

Mode of Improving Factory Population, VIII. 
305. 

Special Training of Women for Social Employments, 
IZ, 485. 

International Philanthropic Congress at Brussels, IT, 
236; ITT, 231. 

Industrial Training of the Poor, I, 384, 635 ; IT, 446; 
TIT, 585; IV, 252, 798; X, 81. 


XI. EDUCATION FOR DEAF-MUTES, BLIND AND IDIOTS. 


Statistics of the Deaf, Dumb, Blind, Insane, and 
Idiotic in the U. 8. in 1850, I, 650. 

Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb Institutions in the 
United States, I, 444. 

American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, I, 440. 

N. Y. Institution for the Deaf and Damb, ITT, 347. 

and Instruction for the Blind, by L. P. 
Brockett, TV, 127. 

Valentine Haiiy and the Instruction of the Blind, ITT, 
177; IV, 130. 


Tnetituti 





Account of Laura Bridgman, by 8S. G. Howe, IV, 383. 

Idiots and Institutions for their Training, by L. P. 
Brockett, J, 593. 

Origin of Treatment and Training of Idiots, by E. 
Seguin, IT, 145. 

New York Asylum for Imbeciles at Syracuse, IV, 416. 

Butler Hospital for the Insane, at Providence, R. I., 
III, 309. 

Insanity as the Result of Misdirected Education, by 
E. Jarvis, TV, 591. 


XII. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION; DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Thoughts on Religion and Public Schools, by George 
Burgess, IT, 562. 

Christianity in Education, from Raumer, VIII, 216. 

Religious [nstruction, from Raumer, VII, 401. 

Religious and Moral Instruction in Public Schools; 
Discussion by the American Association, IT, 153. 

and Methods of Moral Training, by G. F. 
Thayer, Iii. 71. 

Best Methods of Mora! Teaching, by C. Brooks, I, 336. 

Moral and Mental Discipline, by Z. Richards, I, 
107. . 

Formation of Moral Character, the Main Object of 
Schools, by M. F. Cowdery, XVI, 353. 


rr ot. 





Moral Education, by W. Russell, TX, 19-48; Fellen- 
berg, IIT, 595; Kriisi, V, 193; Lalor, XVI. 48; 
Locke, XT, 473; XIII, 548; Spencer, XI, 496. 

Aphorisms on Religious and Moral Training, X, 166; 
XII. 407. 

Prayers in Colleges, by F. D. Huntington, TV, 23. 

Catholic Educational Establishments in the United 
States, IT, 435. 

The Hieronymians ; from Raumer, IV, 622. 

Jesuits and their Schools, KIV, 455-482. From 
Raumer, VY, 213; WI, 615. 

The Christian Brothers, (Freres Chrétiens,) IIT, 
437. 
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XIII, EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS FOR FEMALES. 


Aphorisms upon Female Education, XIII, 232. 
Views of German Authorities, XTTT, 495. 

St. Jerome—Letter to Leta on the Education of her 
Daughter, V7, 593. 

E. Everett, Female Education, IX, 635; XII. 721. 

Education of Givls, from Raumer, X, 227, 613. 

Mental Education of Women, by C. McKeen, I, 567. 

Training of Women for Social Employments, ITT, 485. 

Sisters of Charity—Mrs. Jameson. IIT, 495. 

Female Adult Education in Ireland, I, 634. 

School for Girls in Paris, I, 394. 


Girls in the Public Schools of Boston, XTIT, 243. 

Female Colleges in the State of Ohio, XIII, 267. 

New York Grammar School for Girls, I, 408. Packer 
Collegiate Institute for Girls, I, 579. Young Ladies’ 
High Schoel, Providence, R. L., V, 14. Troy Fe- 
male Seminary, VI, 145. Mt. Holyoke Female 
Seminary, X, 670. Bailey’s Young Ladies’ High 
School, Boston, XTT, 435. Ohio Female College, 
College Hill, XIII, 503. Girls’ High School, 
Charleston, 8. C., XIII, 620. Vassur College, XI, 
55. XVIL 


XIV. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Aphorisms and Suggestions upon Physical Training, 
VIL. 75. 

Physical Education; by Raumer. VIII, 185. By 
Locke, XJ, 462. By Lalor, XVI, 34. By Spen- 
cer, XT, 485. 

Health of Teachers, by Miss C. E. Beecher, IT, 399. 

Physical Exercises, by S. W. Mason, XTV, 61. 

New Gymuastics, by Dio Lewis, XT, 531; XII. 665. 


Physical od Military Exercises in Schools a National 
N y, by E. L. Molineux, XT, 513. 

Plays, Pastimes, and Holidays of Children, by Horace 
Bushnell, XTTT, 93. 

Progressive Development of Physical Culture in the 
United States, XV, 231. 

Military Gymnastic School at Vincennes, France, 
XI, 265. 





XV. SUPPLEMENTARY, SELF AND HOME EDUCATION. 


Hints on Reading; Selections from Authors, by T. H. 
Vail, IT, 215. 

Advice to Students and Young Men on Education, 
Studies, and Conduct, XV, 377; XVI. 187, 216, 
223. 

Pestalozzi— Address on Christmas Eve, VII, 701. On 
New Year's, VII, 712. Paternal Instructions, 
VIL. 722. 

Home Education ; Labors of Rev. W. Barton, IT, 333. 

College and Self-education, by D. Masson, TV, 262. 

Lowell Lectures, V, 439. 

Mechanics’ Institutes. VIII, 250. 

Origin of Lyceums, VIII, 249. The American Ly- 
ceum, XTV, 535-558. 


Lyceums, Mechanics’ Institutes and Libraries in Eng- 
land, J, 388; IZ, 712; ITI, 241-272. 
Statistics of Libraries in Europe, I, 370; IZ, 214. In 
the United States in 1850, I, 369. 
Libraries for Teachers in France, XTTT, 293. Econ- 
omic Library, England, ITT; 271. 
Astor Library, I, 648. Boston Public Library, IT, 
203; VII, 252. Baltimore Pubiic Library, ITZ, 
226. Worcester Free Public Library, XTTT, 606. 
Providence Atheneum, III, 308. Lawrence Li- 
brary for Factory Operatives, I, 649. 
Management of Libraries—Edward’s Library Manual, 
II, 210. 
Books of Reference, VIII, 315. 


XVI. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


A inti 





for Edueati 
XIV. 366; XV, 819. 

American Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, I, 3-136, 234; XV, 267. 

American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, ITT, 147. 

American Association for the Supply of Teachers, 
XV. 237. 

American Common School Society, XV, 247. 

American Education Society, KTV, 367. 

American Institute of cnstvnstion, II, 19,234. Index 
to Lect and Subjects, IT, 241. Memorial on 
State School Superintendence, VY, 653. Biographi- 
eal Sketches of Presidents, XV, 211. 

American Lyceum, XTV, 535. 

American School Society, XV, 118. 

American Social Science Association, XVI, 391. 


| Purposes, by H. Barnard, 





American Sunday School Union, XV, 705 

American Women’s Educational Asso., XV, 273. 

Baltimore County and City Association, XVI, 377. 

Board of National Popular Education, XV, 271. 

Boston Associated Instructors of Youth, XY, 527. 

British and Foreign School Society, X, 371-459. 

College Delegates (New England) Association, X WII, 

Guild of Schoolmasters, XV, 337. 

Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile Society, IX, 
449-486. 

Literary and Scientific Convention; New York, 1830, 
XV, 221. 

National Associations, XV, 237, 823. 

National Association (England) for Promotion of 
Social Science, IV, $18. 

National Convention and Association of Superintend- 
ents of Schools, XVI, 389. 
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National Organization of Teachers, by W. Russell, 
XIV, 7. 

National Teachers’ Association; Proceedings, XIV, 
5-02, 593. Its Nature and Objects, by J. D. Phil- 
brick, XTV, 49. 

National Society (England) for Promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor, X, 499-474. 

National Society of Science, Literature, and Arts, 
XV. 61. 

New York (City) Society of Teachers, XIV, 807; 
XV, 491. Teachers’ Associations, XV, 495. 

New York University Con ion, XV, 502. 

North-Western Educational Society, XV, 275. 

Public School Society of New York, XV, 489. 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, XV, 
239. 

Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary In- 
stitutions, XV, 231. 

Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theolog- 
ical Education at the West, I, 235; XV, 261. 

State Convention of County ecuaennmanniins New 
York, XV, 505. 

Tezacuers’ Associations in France, XIII, 293. 

General Assembly of German Teachers, [V, 258. 

United Association of Schoolmasters, Eng., ITY, 262. 





Teachers’ Conferences and other Modes of Profes- 
sional Improvement, XIII. 273. 

Western Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, XTV, 739. 

Middlesex County (Conn.) School Association, XTV, 
397; XV. 

State Teachers’ Associations, Educational Societies 
and Conventions—Alabama, XVI, 375. Arkansas, 
XVI, 381. California, XVI, 785. Connecticut, 
XV, 393. Delaware, XVI. 369. Florida, XVI, 
381. Georgia, XVI, 358. Illinois, XVI, 149. 
Indiana, XVI, 765. Iowa, XVI, 745. Kansas, 
XVI. 385. Kentucky, XVI, 352. Louisiana, 
XVI, 382. Maine, XVI, 777. Maryland, XVI, 
377. Massachusetts, XV, 507. Michigan, XV, 
633. Minnesota, XVII, Mississippi, XVI, 381. 
Missouri, XVI, 365. New Hampshire, XVI, 751. 
New Jersey, XVI, 729. New York, XVI, 349, 
477. North Carolina, XVI, 361. Ohio, VI, 532. 
Oregon, XVI, 383. Pennsylvania, XV, 647. 
Rhode Island, XIV, 559. South Carolina, XVI. 
364. Tennessee, XVI, 357. Texas, XVI, 373. 
Vermont, XV, 617. Virginia, XVI. 172. Wis- 
consin, XIV, 583; XVII, District of Columbia, 
XVI, 380. West Virginia, XVI, 383. 


XVII. PHILOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological Contributions, by J. W. Gibbs, II, 198 ; 
IQ, 101-12. 

English Language in Society and the School, by M. 
H. Buckham, XTV, 343. 

Study of the Anglo-Saxon, or the Relation of the 
English to other Languages, by J. 8. Hart, I, 33. 
Dictionary of the English Language ; Requirements 

in a Lexicographer, by Isainh Dole, III, 161. 
Modern Greek Language, by 8. G. Howe, II, 193. 
Latin Language, from Raumer, VII, 471. 

Early Ulustrated Schoo! Books, XIII, 205. Primers 
and Hornbooks, VIII, 310. ABC Books and 

Primers, XII, 593. 


Books of Reference, VIII, 315. 
American Text Books—Catalogue of Authors and 
Docks, XIET, 290, 401, 626; XIV, 601,751; XV, 


PE . Literature—Book Notices, I, 415; II, 
256, 737, 739; IV, 261, 272,831; VY, 318; IX, 
351; XI, 319; XII, 223, 652; XIV, 400. 

Statistics of Newspapers and Periodicals in the 
United States in 1850, I, 651. 

Educational Periodicals of America, J, 413, 656. 
Complete List, XV, 383. 

English Educational Journals, I, 414. French, I, 
413. German, I, 413. Italian, TV, 802. 


XVIII. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Defects in School Constructions, TX, 487. 

Principles and Practical Illustrations of School Archi- 
tecture, by Henry Barnard, IX, 487; X, 695; XI. 
563; XIX, 701; XIII. 817; XIV, 778; XV. 
782; XVI. 701. 

District Schools, or for Children of every age. Plan 
by H. Mann, IX, 540; by G. B. Emerson, 542, 
548; by H. Barnard, 550, 553, 555; by R. 8. Burt, 
556; by T. A. Teft, 559; by A. D. Lotd, 562; by 
D. Leach, 563. 

Primary and Infant Schools. General Principles, X, 
695. Playground and Appliances, X, 697. School- 
room, by Wilderspein, X, 699; by Chambers, 702 ; 
by British and Foreign School Society, 705; by 
National Society, 706; by Committee of Council 
on Education, 710; by Dr. Dick, 714; by J. Ken- 
dal, 715; by J. W. Ingraham, for Boston Primary 


Schools, 718 ; by J. D. Philbrick, 740 ; by New York 
Public School Society, 750; in Providence, XJ, 
583. 

Baltimore Female High School, Y, 198; Cincinnati 
Hughes High School, XIII, 623; Boston Latin 
School, XII, 551; Woodward High School, IV, 
522; Chicago High School, ITT, 537 ; High School, 
Hartford, XI, 606; Public High School, Middle- 
town, XJ, 612; New York Free Academy, XTV. 
788; Providence Public High School, XJ, 597; 
Norwich Free Academy, II, 696; St. Louis High 
School, I, 348. 

Seminaries for Girls. Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, J, 581; Richmond Female College, I, 
231; Public Grammar School for Girls in New 
York, I, 408; Providence Young Ladies’ High 
School, V, 14; Vassar College, XVII, 
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A for Physical Exercise, IX, 530; XI, 539; 





Union and Graded Schools—Plans, Ele , &e., 
X. 563-612; XII, 701. Union School, Ann Ar 
bor, Mich., VIII. 91. Public Floating School, 
Baltimore, V7, 201. Haven School Building, Chi- 
cago, XIII, 610. Newberry Public School, Chi- 
cago, VI, 515. Putnam Free School, Newburyport, 
Mass., XIII. 616. Public Sehools No. 20 and No. 
33, New York City, VI, 524. School Houses in 
Philadelphia, XIII, $17. Graded School, Simcve, 
U. C., VIII, 679. Union Public School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., IV, 780. Norwich Central School, IT, 699. 

Grammar Schools—Plars. Lincoln Grammar School, 
Boston, VI, 518. Dwight Grammar School, Bos- 
ton, IV, 769. Fifteenth Ward (N. Y.) Public 
Grammar School for Gigls, I, 409. Central High 
School, Philadelphia, I, 92; XIII, #31. Grammar, 
Providence, XT, 588, 594. Prescott Grammar, 
XVL 711. 

Normal Schools—Plans, Elevations, &c. Illinois State 
Normal! Scho»l, IV, 774. New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, ITT, 220. Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Westfield, XTI, 653. New York State 
Normal School, XIII, 539. Philadelphia City 
Normal Schools, XTV, 737. Girls’ High Normal 
School, Charleston, 8. C., XIII, 620.” Normal and 
Model Schools at Toronto, U. C., KTV, 488. Os- 
wego Training School, XVI, 213. New Britain, X, 

#51. Bridgewater Normal School, XVI, 466. Fra- 
mingham, XVI, 469. Salem, XVI. 470. 

Public Library, Boston, VII, 252. Cooper Scientific 
Union, N. Y., I, 652. Dudley Observatory, Albany, 
I, 594. Yale College in 1764, Y, 722. American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Ct., J, 
440. New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
III, 346. New York Asylum for Imbeciles, Syra- 
cuse, IV, 416. N.Y. State Geological Hall, TV, 781. 
Harvard Hall, ¥, 530. Yale College, 1764, Y, 722. 


XII, 677 ; for illustration, XTV, 569. 

Blackboard and wall-surfuce, IX, 546, 563; X, 
739; XVI. 575. 

Crayons, how made, XVI, 574. 

Dedicatory Exercises and Addresses, ITT, 193; IX, 
633; XIII, 836; V, 648; XII. 655; XII, 532; 
XVI, 453 ; I, 645, 647. ; 

Drawing-room and Desks, X, 554; XIV, 795; XVI. 
722. 

Furniture for Schools, TX, 551 ; KX, 754; KIT. 687; 
Defective Construction, [X, 492,518; XI, 537; 
Chase’s Adjustable Desk, XTTT, 656; Mott's Re- 
volving Seat, X, 563. 

Library of Reference, I, 739; IX, 545. 

Location and Playground, [X, 492, 503, 507, 510, 
527, 42: X, 731. 

Privies and Facilities for Cleanliness, IX, 520, 539 ; 
&., 728; XI. 607 ; XII, 853. 

Warming, IX, 546, 552; X, 705, 727: XI, 584, 598; 
XII. 832; XVI. 579, 713. 

Ventilation in American Dwellings, V, 35. In School 
Houses, TX, 563, 547, 568; XK, 724; XIII, 612, 
832, 858; XIV. 801; XV. 782; XVI, 716, 727. 

Ornamentation, X, 731; Mrs. Sigourney on, 732; 
Salem High School, XTV, 804; IX, 543. 

Specifications, Terms of, X, 733 ; XII, 708. 

Seats and Desks, Arrangement of, IX, 551; XJ, 583; 
XIII. 656 ; Octagonal Plan, XVI, 728; Barnard’s 
plan, with division, X, 760, 761. 

Size of building, XVI, 716. 

Stand, movable, for blackboard, XVI, 709. 

Furnaces, XVI, 579, 582; Hot-water apparatus, 
XVI. 713. 

Rules for Care of School-house, XTTT, 851, 857; for 
use of Furnaces, XV, 803; setting furnace, XVI, 
584. 


XIX. EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS AND BENEFACTORS. 

606. John Harvard, Y, 523. Edward Hopkins, 
IV. 668. John Hughes, IV, 520. William Law- 
rence, IJ, 33. John Lowell, VY, 427. Theodore 
Lyman, X, 5. James McGill, VII. 188. 8. J. 
North, VI, 104. George Peabody, I, 237 ; IT, 642; 


Land Grants of the Federal Government for Educa- 
tional Purposes, to 1854, I, 202; XVII, 65. 

List of Benefactions to Harvard University, TX, 139. 

List of Deceased Benefactors of Yale College, X, 693. 

Boston Educational Charities, VIII, 528; IX. 606. 

Individual Benefactors. Samuel Appleton, XTT, 403. 
J. J. and W. B. Astor, I, 638. Joshua Bates, VII, 
270. John Bromfield, Y, 521. Nicholas Brown, 
II, 289. Peter Cooper, TV, 526. Thomas Dowse, 
ITT. 284; IX, 355. Mrs. Blandina Dudley, IT, 
593. Edmund Dwight, IV, 5. Peter Faneuil, TX, 
603. Roni Farnum, ITI, 397. John Green, XIII. 


ITI, 226. T. H. Perkins, I, 551. Miss Caroline 
Plummer, XIII, 73. John and Samuel Phillips, 
VI. 66. Henry Todd, IV, 71l.- Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, WI, 223. Matthew Vassar, XI, 53. 
James Wadsworth, Y, 389. David Watkinson, IV, 
837. Samuel Williston, IT, 173. William Wood- 
ward, IV, 520. Elihu Yale, V, 715. 


XX. MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Gyroscope, or Mechanical Paradox, IT, 238. Ex- Indexes. Vol. J, ix.-xix.; IZ, 749; III. 819; IV. 


planation of the Gyroscope, by E. 8. Snell, IT, 701. 
Treatise upon the Gyroscope, by Maj. J. G. Barnard, 
IIL, 537 ; IV. 529; V, 299. 

Lowe’s Printing Pfess, IX, 636. 

Stereoscope. Educational Uses of, IX, 632. 

Museum of Zodlogy, IX, 61. 


839; V. 851; VI. 317, 623; VIL. 723; VILL. 681; 
IX, 637; X, 763; XI, 613; XII. 731; XL 
865; XIV. 817; XV, 829; XVI. 791. 


General Index to Vols. I. to V., V, 857. 


Classified Index to Vols. IL to XVI. XVII. 17- 
40. 
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XXL EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY AND LIST OF PORTRAITS. 


Abbot, Benjamin, VI, 80. 
Abbott, Gorham D., XVI. 600. 
Agricola, Rudolph, IV, 717. 
Adelung, J. C., XI, 451. 
Alcott, W. A., TV, 629. 
Alcott, A. B., XVI, 130. 
Allen, C. H., XIV, 396. 
Allen, F. A., XV, 681. 

Allen, W., X. 365. 

Alexander, de Villa Dai, TV, 726. 
Andrews, I. W., XVI. 605. 
Acquaviva, Claudius, XTV, 462. 
Andrews, L., XVI, 604. 
Appleton, Samuel, XII, 403.  « 
Aristotle, XTV, 131. 

Arey, Oliver, XV, 484. 
Armold, Thomas K., TV, 545. 
Astley, J., IV, 165. 

Ascham, Roger, ITT, 23. 
Aventinus, XT, 163. 

Bailey, Ebenezer, XII, 429. 
Baker, W. M., XVI, 166. 
Baker, W. 8., X, 592. 
Baldwin, Theron, XV, 261. 
Barnard, F. A. P., V, 753. 
Barnard, Henry, I, 659, 
Barnard, John, I, 307. 

Barnes, D. H., XIV, 513. 
Basol, Marquise de, ITT, 510. 
Basetiow, T. B., V, 487. 
Basedow, Emile, V, 491. 
Bateman, Newton, XVI, 165. 
Bates, J., VII, 270. 

Bates, 8. P., XV, 682. 

Beck, T. Romeyn, I, 654. 
Beecher, Miss C. E., XV, 250. 
Benton, A. R., XVI, 775. 
Bell, Andrew, X, 467. 


Bishop, Nathan, XVI. 
Blewett, B. T., XVI, 431. 
Bodiker, J., XI, 437. 
Boccaccio, VII, 422. 

Boyd, E. J., XV, 645. 
Braidwood, J., IT, 348. 
Bridgman, Laurn, TV, 383 
Brainerd, J., XVI, 331. 

Borgi, Jean, I, 583. 

Bromfield, John, Y, 521. 
Brooks, Charles, I, 581. 
Brougham, Lord, YI, 467. 
Brown, J. Horace, XV, 764. 
Brown, Nicholas, ITT, 291. 
Buckingham, J. T., XIII, 129. 
Buckley, J. W., XTV, 28. 
Burrowes, T. H., VI, 107, 555. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Burtt, Andrew, XV, 679. 
Burton, Warren, IT, 333. 
Busch, V, 727. 

Butler, Caleb, IT, 54. 

Butler, J. D., XVII. 

Butler, Cyrus, ITT, 310. 

Buss, Johannes, Y, 293. 
Caldwell, C., XVI, 109. 
Calhoun, W. B., XV, 212. 
Cesarius, J., TV, 2 5. 

Carlton, Oliver, XV, 523. 
Carter, James, VY, 337. 

Carter, J. G., V, 407. 

Cecil, Sir W., IV, 161. 
Cheever, Ezekiel, I, 297; XTT, 530. 
Cheke, Sir John, TV, 168. 
Chrysoloras, Emanuel, VII, 440. 
Clajus, Johannes, XT, 412. 
Claxton, Timothy, VIII, 253. 
Clerc, Laurent, ITT, 349. 
Coburn, C. R., XV, 679. 
Coclenius, C., IV, 2 5. 

Coffin, J. H., XVI. 784. 
Colburn, Dana P., XT, 289. 
Colburn, Warren, IT, 294. 
Colet, John, VIII, 291 ; XVI, 405. 
Comenius, VY, 25. 

Cosmo de Medici, VII, 445. 
Conover, A. M., XTV, 393. 
Cowley, A., XII, 651. 
Courteilles, M. de, ITT, 704. 
Corston, William, X, 363. 
Corte, P. A., TV, 491. 
Cowdrey, M. F., XVI, 589. 
Craig, A. J., XIV, 394. 
Crato, V, 

Cross, M. K., XVI, 751. 
Cruikshank, J., XV, 485. 
Crozet, Claude, XTTT, 31. 
Curtis, Joseph, I, 655. 

Curtis, T. W. T., XV. 607, 
Dante, VII, 418. 

Davies, Charles, XV, 479. 
Davis, Wm. Van L., XV, 675. 
Day, J., XVI. 126. 

Denman, XV, 395. 

Denzel, B. G., VII. 315. 
Delillee, J., ITT, 158. 

Dewey, Chester, XV, 477. 
Dewitt, G. A., VY, 17. 
Diesterweg, VII, 312. 

Dick, James, I, 392. 

Dinter, VII. 153. 

Donatus, XVII, 

Dowse, Thomas, ITT, 284 ; IX, 355. 
Dringenberg, Louis, V, 65 
Dudley, Mrs. E., IT, 598. 


Dunnell, M. H., XVI. 783. 
Duncen, Alexander, ITT, 311. 
Dwight, Edmund, TV, 5. 
Dwight, F., V, 803. 

Dwight, Theodore, XTV, 558. 
Dwight, Timothy, Y, 567. 


Eaton, Theophilus, I, 298; V, 30. 


Ebrardt, U., XJ. 160. 
Edson, H. K., XVI, 750. 
Edwards, B. B., XIV. 381. 
Edwards, Richard, XVI, 169. 
Elyott, Sir Thomas, XVI, 483. 
Emerson, G. B., V, 417. 
Erasmus, IV, 729. 

Ernesti, I. A., V, 750. 
Everett, Edward, VII, 325. 
Faneuil, P., XI. 603. 
Farnum, Paul, ITT. 397. 
Farnham, G. L., XV, 483. 
Faville, O., XVI. 750. 
Felienberg, E., III. 591. 
Felton, C. C., X, 265. 
Fenelon, XIII.477. 

Fisk, Wilbur, VI, 297. 
Fliedner, T., I, ; III, 487. 
Ford, Jonathan, XTV, 395. 
Froebel, F., IV, 792 

Fowle, X, 597. 

Franklin, B., I, 45; WIII, 251. 
Faller, Thomas, IIT, 155. 
Fox, X, 363. 

Fry, Elizabeth, ITT, 508. 
Frangk, Fabian, XT, 163. 
Franke, V., 441. 

Frisch, J. L., XI, 439. 

Gall, James, IV, 

Gallaudet, T. H., I, 417. 
Gottsched, J. C., XI, 448. 
Galloway, 8., XVI, 601. 
Geneintz, Christian, XT, 426. 
George of Trebizond, VII, 440. 
Gesner, J. M., V, 741. 
Gerard, IV, 622. 

Goodnow, I. T., XVI. 386. 
Goodrich, 8. G., XITT, 134. 
Green, John, XIII, 606. 
Grant, Miss, X, 656. 

Gubert, John, XI, 42. © 
Greene, 8. S., XIV, 600. 
Grimm, J., XT, 454. 

Gregory, J. M., XV, 
Goswin, IV, 715. 

Griscom, John, VIII, 325. 
Guarino, VII, 436. 

Guilford, Nathan, VIII, 289. 
Guizot, XT, 254. 

Hagar, D. B., XV, 217. 
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Hadden, IV, 164. 

Hall, 8. R., V, 373. 

Hall, W., XV, 127. 

Halm, V, 625. 

Hamann, J. G., VI, 247. 

Hancock, J., X VJ, 602. 

Harnisch, Wilhelm, VII, 317. 

Hart, J. 8., V, 91. 

Harvard, John, Y, 523. 

Harvey, T. H., XVI. 608. 

Hauberle, V, 569. 

Haiiy, V., INI, 477. 

Hawley, G, XI, 94. 

Hazeltine, L., XV, 481. 

Hecker, V,, 695. 

Hedges, Nathan, XVI, 737. 

Hegius, Alexander, TV, 723. 

Henkle, XVI, . 

Herder, VI, 195. 

Higginson, John, XTIT, 724. 

Hillhouse, James, YI, 325. 

Holbrook, J., VIII, 229; XTV, 558. 

Hopkins, Mark, XT, 219 

Hovey, C. E., VIII, 95. 

Howe, 8. G., XJ, 389. 

Hoole, C., XIT, 647. 

Hopkins, E., TV, 668. 

Hoss, G. W., XVI, 775. 

Hubbard, F., XV, 

Hubbard, R., V, 316. 

Huntington, XV, 606. 

Hurty, J., XVI. 76. 

Ickelsamer, XT, 402. 

Ives, M. B., V, 311. 

John of Ravenna, WIT, 435. 

Johnson, Samuel, VII, 461. 

Johnson, Walter R., \ 781. 

Jones, R. D., XV, 481. 

Kelly, Robert, I, 655; X, 313. 

Kempis, Thomas a, TV, 626. 

Kingsbury, John, Y, 9. 

Kneeland, John, XV, 526. 

Krachenberger, V, 79. 

Kriisi, Hermann, VY, 161. 

Kyrie, John, the “Man of Ross,’ 
IZ, 654. 

Ladd, J. J., XTV, 592. 

Lancaster, Joseph, X, 355. 

Lange, Rudolph, TV, 726. 

Lawrence. Abbot, I, 205. 

Leo X., VII, 454. 

Lewis, Samuel, Y, 727. 

Lindsley, Philip, VII, 9. 

Locke, John, VI, 209. 

Long, W., XVI, 497. 

Lord, A. D., XVI. 607. 

Lowell, John, V, 427. 

Loyola, Ignatius, XTV, 455. 

Lycurgus, XTV, 611. 

Lyman Theodore, X, 5. 

Lyon, Mary, X, 69: 


Lawrence, Amos, XVII. 
Lawrence, William, IT, 33. 
May, Samuel J., XVI, 141. 
McDonough, John, IT, 736. 
McGill, James, VII, 188. 
McdJilton, J. N., XVII, 
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NATIONAL SERIES. 





A Nationat Seems of the American Journa or Envcation is announc- 
ed in advance of the completion of the New Series on the plan set forth 
in the Preface to the first volume in 1862, in consequence of the editor's 
appointment by the President of the United States to.the office of Com- 
missioner of Education, created by the Act of March 2, 1867, ‘to estab- 
lish a Department of Education.’ The creation of this office is the 
realization, in a most unexpected way, of his own ‘Plan of a Central 
Agency for the Advancement of Education in the United States,’ first 
projected in rude outline in a statement submitted to the Secretary of 
State and the President at Washington in 1838, and again in 1889, in con- 
nection with the objects and schedules of the national census of 1840 (by 
which, for the first time, any official statistics of schools and school 
attendance for the entire country was obtained); and more fully devel- 
oped in his communication to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education, and to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in Dec., 1854. In the annual and special reports of this new Depart- 
ment, much of the information which it was in the plan of the New 
Series to collect and disseminate, will be, given to the public with a full- 
ness and thoroughness not possible without official position and much 
clerical help. These reports, so far as they are of a general and perma-. 
nent character, it is the intention of the undersigned to have embodied 
in this National Series, together with such discussions of educational 
topics as may not be covered by official documents. The immediate 
management and all pecuniary profits, if any of that as yet unknown 
quantity, will belong to the individual, or association, which may be found 
willing to assume the responsibility of the publication. The organiza- 
tion of a new Department to advance an interest, so delicate, so ex- 
tensive, and so important, as the Education of the People, without 
authority to originate or administer any system, institution or agency, 
by which the education of a single person is secured, and with means 
and clerical force so utterly inadequate to even inaugurate an efficient 
system of inquiry and dissemination—will engross all the energy and 
time of the Commissioner. If he had not great reliance on his material 
already collected, and on the means and methods of dissemination al- 
ready tried, he should at once retire from the position and continue hig 
labors in his old unofficial and unpaid way. 


Awwapo.is, March, 1867. 


Henry BARNARD. 
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To Subscribers to the American Journal of Education for 1867 : 

The constant pressure of engagements connected with his withdrawal from 
the presidency of St. John’s College, and with the organization of the Depart- 
ment of Education, together with a reluctance to announce the suspension or 
abandonment of the publication of a pericdical whose whole aim and scope 
were in harmony with his present plan of operations as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and at the same time his conscious inability, in addition to his new 
labors, without essential help both in the business and editorial work, to comply 
with the urgent requests of many old subscribers to continue the publication 
until the whole field of systems, institutions, and methods had been thoroughly 
surveyed, as was originally contemplated, have, up to this time, prevented the 
undersigned both from issuing the numbers for March and June, and from mak- 
ing any explanation of the causes of the failure, or of his intentions for the 
future. He is now able to say that under the special management of Professor 
D. N. Camp, as proprietor and publisher, and the general direction of its former 
editor, assisted by a large number of prominent teachers and educators in differ- 
ent parts of the country, the publication of the Journal will be continued on 


such terms as will be announced by him. 
HENRY BARNARD. ,; 


Wassineton, June 8, 1867. 





NATIONAL SERIES, 1867-8. 

The undersigned will commence in September, 1867, the publication of a new 
series of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucatTion, edited by HENRY BARNARD, 
LL. D., Commissioner of Education, to be issued quarterly, the four numbers 
to comprise (with the Circulars of the Commissioner of Education, containing 
Educational Intelligence, the contents of which will be included in the Index) 
a volume of 800 pages, with four portraits from engravings on steel, and numer- 
‘ous illustrations of School Architecture. 

TerMs: Fora single copy, one year, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, National Series. i 00 

1 25 


SEILER TP CLE ee eee 
( All communications relating to the National Series of the Journal may 


be addressed to 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpvoatTion, Hartford, Conn., 
Davip N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 


| Before the close of the year, Prof. Camp felt compelled to with- 
draw from the management of the Journat, and on the completion 
of the first volume of the National Series, the editor announced to 
the subscribers that the publication would be continued from year 
to year by embodying the official documents of the Commissioner 
of Education, and until he should announce some other arrange- 
ment. In the meantime, he should have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting to the subscribers for the year 1869, a copy of the American 
Year Book, which would contain the statistics of schools of different 
grades, and of charitable institutions of the different States, and a 
comprehensive survey of the area, population, government, religion, 
industries, and resources of the different countries in the World.] 
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LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, SOHOOL OFFICERS, AND STUDENTS. 





Nationat Pepacoey anv Lisrary or Practica Epvucation : 

1. Srupies anv Conpuct : Letters, Essays, and Suggestions on the Relative Value of Studies, 
Books and the best Methods of Reading, Manners and the Art of Conversation, the Acquisi- 
tion and True Uses of Wealth, and the Conduct of Life generally. 564 pages. $3.50." 1875. 

The best evidence of the intrinsic value of these Letters, S and Essays, is in 
the names of their ag a ey Aiken, Bacon, Barrow, igh, h, Brougham urleigh, 
Bulwer, Burns, Carlyle, Channing, Chatham, Chesterfield, Collingwood, De Quincey, Dupeniou 
Everett, Fa os Gladstone, Grimke, Hall, Hamilton, Herschel, Beebel t, 
newes Jammen, eave th dt ‘Tyodal 
Whately’ Watesheta - ” td pds cs 

2. Primary Scnoois anp euiee InsTRUCTION : Object Teaching and Oral Lessons 
on Social Science and Common Things, with the Principles and Practice of Elementary Instruction 
in the Primary, Model, and Training Schools of Great Britain. Revised Edition.—544 pp. $3.00. 

Ashburton, Barnard (Sketch of Systems of Public Elementary Schools in England, Scutland, and 
Ireland), Bell, Brougham, Currie, Dunn, Ellis, Hay, Keenan, Knight, Lancaster, Macaulay, 
Mayo, Morrison, Ross, Shields, Stow, Sullivan, Tainsh, Wilderspin, Young. 

3. Exerisn Pepacoay—O.p anv New: or, Treatises and Thoughts on Education, the School, 
and the Teacher. First Series. 480 pages. Second Series. GU8 pages. $3.50 ench. 1876. 

First Series —Ascham, Bacon, Cowley, Cowper, Crabbe, Coleridge, Fuller, Gray, Hartlib, Hood, 
Locke, Milton, Petty, Shenstone, Spencer, Whately, Wotton. 

Second Series.—Arnold, Brinsly, Calderwood, Colet, Collis, Coote, Defoe, Donaldson, Duff, 
Elyot, Evelyn, Goldsmith, Hoole, Johnson, Jolly, Lyttleton, Macaulay, Mulcaster, Parker, Parr 
Payne, Pope, Quick, Smith, South, Southey, Steele, Strype, Todhunter, Wase, Webster, Whisey. 

4. American Pepacoey: Contributions to the Principles and Methods of Education, by 
Barnard, Burgess, Bushnell, Channing, Cowdery, Dickinson, Doane, Everett, Fairchild, Hart, 
Hopkins, Huntington, Mann, Page, Philbrick, Pierce, Potter, Sheldon, Wayland, and Wilbur, 
First Serizs. Revised Ed. 576 pages. $3.50, 

5, German Pepagoey : Views of German Educators and Teachers on the Principles of Educa- 
tion, and Methods of Instruction for Schools of different Grades. Revised Edition. 640 
pages. $3.50. 1876. Abbenrode, Benneke, Diesterweg, Fichte, Frebel, Gethe, Graser, Hentschel 
Hencomp, Herbart, Hentz, Jacobs, Meierotio, Raumer, Riecke, Rosenkranz, Ruthardt, Wichern. 

6. Pestatozzi anp Swiss Pepacoey: Memoir, and Educational Principles, Methods, and 
Influence of John Henry Pestalozzi, and Biograpical Sketches of several of his Assistants and 
Disciples: together with Selections from his Publications, and its of Schools und Teachers 
in Switzerland. Revised Edition. 656 pages. $3.50. 

7. German TeacueRs anv Epucationat Rerormers : Memoirs of Eminent Teachers and 
Educators with contributions to the History of Education in G y- 1876. 586 pages. $3.50. 

Early Christian Teachers, Basedow, Comenius, Erasmus, Franke, Hieronymians, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Ratich, Sturm, Trotzendorf. Felbiger, Kindermann, Frederic II., Maria Theresa, etc. 

8. Frencn Teacuers, Scnoors, anp Pepacoay—O.p anp New. 648 pages. $3.50. 

Early Christian Teachers and Schools; Jesuits, Christian Brothers and other Teaching Orders ; 
Rabelais, Ramus, Montaigne, Port Royalists, Fenelon, Rollin, Montesquieu, Rousseau; Talley- 
rand, Condorcet, Daunau, Napoleon; Oberlin, Cuvier, Cousin, Guizot, Ravaisson, Remaset, 
Marcel, Duruy, LeVerrier, Dupanloup, Mayer, Marbeau, Wilm, and others. 

9. Enetisn Tracners, Epvcators, anp Promoters or Epvcatton. 556 pages. $3.50. 

10. American Teacners, Epucarors, anD Bengractors or Epvucation, with 130 
Portraits. 5 vols. $3.50 per volume. 

11. American Grapep Pustic ScxHoots, with Plans of School-houses and Equipment and 
Regulations for Schools in Cities. 556 pages, $3.50. 

12. APHORISMS AND SuGGESTIONS ON Seogatten anp Metuops or InstrRuctTion— 
Ancient and Modern. $3.00. 

13, Scuoot Copgs.—Constitutional Provisions respecting Eaucatiot., State School Codes, and 
City School Regulations. $3.00. 

14. Scnoot ArcuiTecturRe: Principles, Plans and Sp 
tional purposes Revised Edition—800 pages. $5.00. 
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PLAN OF TIE AMERIVAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The American Journal of Educativm will be found, ou examination, to em- 
brace: 


1. A Caranoave of the best publications on the organization, instruction and 
and on the principles of education, in the 
French, and German 


A History or Epucation, ancient and modern. 

3. An A tr or Ex west lnmecscns w Bunsen, bend om the 
reports of Bache, Stowe, Mann, and others, 

4. Nationa. TION IN THE Unirgp States ; or contributions to the history 
and improvement of common or statin, onl cher insitatlenn, meuane ant 

cya bs 
warming, acoustics, i Safe Fyn 8 emg omer 
class rooms, with illustrations. 

6. Norman Sonoozs, and te or on gu and agencies for the pro 
fessional training and improvement of teachers. 

7. Syerem oy Pustic EpucaTion FOR LARGE CITIES AND VILLAGES, with an 
account of the schools and other means of popular education and recreation in the 
princi cities of Europe and in this country. 

or Porutarn EpvucaTioN FOR SPARSEDLY POPULATED DISTRICTS 
PE ne PE ca oy ny tll agricultural portions of other 


countries. 
9. Scnoors or Acricu.turs, and other means of advancing agricultural 


improvement. 
10. Scnoors or Science applied to the mechanic arts, civil engineering, &c. 
11. Scuoots or Trane, idea Commence, &c. 








12. Femarz Epvcation, with an account of the best seminaries for females in 
this country and in Europe. 

13. Inerrrutions ror Orpuans. 

14. Scnoots or Inpusrry, or institutions for truant, idle or neglected children, 


before they have been convicted of crime. 

15. Rerorm Scuoots, or institutions for young criminals. 

16. Houses or Rerver, for adult —t 

17. Seconpary Epvcation, inclu ing 1. institutions preparatory to 
and 2. institutions preparatory to special schools of agriculture, engineering, me be Pepe 
a , &e. 

. Couzens axp Unrversrries. 
is. Scuooiws or Taronoey, Law, anp Mepicine. 
20. Murrary anv Navat Scuoozs. 


21. Surruementary ag oem, including adult schools, evening schools, 
oon _ ten ae Ce en onan 
drawing tod premrvaion ‘of bois, cpesaly in Ubraree dened ee Popa 


"SR detemeeee son:amn Dace cen Dem, Base, om bees 

24. Scomgtigs FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT oF Screncs, THE Aats amp Epp- 
CATION. 

25. Puszic Musgums ann GaLienigs. 

26. Pusitic Ganpens, and other sources of popular recreation. 

27. Epucationa Tracrs, or a series of short tS SE topics of immediate 
practical importance to teachers and school officers. 

28. Koucationa Biocraruy, or the lives of distinguished educators and 
veachers. 

29. Enucationat Beneractors, or an account of the founders and benefactors 
of elucational and scientific institutions. 

30. Sgve-Evucation ; or hints for self-formation, with examples of the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties. 

31. Home Kpucation; with illustrations drawn from the Family Training 
of different countries. 

32. Epucationan Nomenciature aNp Inpex; or an explanation of words 
and terms used in describing the systems and institutions of education in differ- 
ent countries, with reference to the books where the subjects are discussed and 
reated of. 

The Series, when complete, will constitute an Excrcrorgpia os Epucation. 
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GENERAL INDEX TO NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


[VOLUME XVII—XXIV, ENTIRE SERIES.] 


With References to the Classified Index to Volumes I—X VI, and the General Index to Volumes I—V, 
including subjects which will be still further treated in the International Series (I. 8.) 





Aarau, Teachers Seminary, 
A-B-C Books and Methods. xvii, 27 
A-B-C, Shooters and Bacchants, xvii, 27. 
‘Abacus, xi, 613. 
Abbenrode, Geography and Bitstery, ail, 19. 
Abbot, B., Memoir and Jubilee, xvii. 
Abbot, G. * a Memoir and Portrait, xv Yaa 
Abbot, Jacob, keg] Teacher, i, 769; v, 857. 
‘Abbey, xxiv, 835; I. 8. 
Abelard, Schools ay Lage ay | pe. 835. 
Aberdeen, Burgh School, xix, 81 
University, xxiv, 817. 
Reformatory Movement, v, 857. 
Abo, maton xxiv, 2 
‘Abrahanson, Xiv, 626; =a 458, 
Absence, xvii, 27; xix, 421; xx, 769. 
German Rule, xxii, 749. 
Abstract and Abstraction, xvi, 260. 
Abyssinia, xviii, 805. 
Academical Degrees, Origin, v, 857, 865. 
Academical Degrees, xx, 9.16; xxiv, 837. 
Academic Education, Ancient xxiv, 835. 
1826—Macaulay, I. 8. 451. 
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institutions for, in 1855, I, 
cost of buildings and — L 444. 
date of opening, J, 444 
number of teachers and pupils, I, 444. 
names of principals, J, 444 
annual expenses, 
“ — receipts, I, 444. 
institutions for, in Connecticut, La 
New York, L 444, 450; j AT. 3 7, 363. 
Pennsylvania, I, =< 
Virginia, I, 444, 45 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, J, a, “455. 
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Deaf and dumb, institut’s for, in Kentucky, I, 444, 377. 


Missouri, J, 444. 
Iowa, I, 444, 375. 
Mlinois, I. 444, 375. 
pa. I, 444, 376. 
Michigan, J, 444. 
Ohio, r add 452. 
Wisconsin, t 457. 
education of TIT, 358. 
Debating, J. N. McElligott on, I, 495. 
DeBazelaire, on Tata Giovanni’s Asylum, IIT, 583. 
DeBow’s compend. fifth census, tables from, I, 202, 366. 
Decimals, how taught, I, 536. 
Decurion, of Comenius, Y, 265. 
Degrees, right and wrong way to give, IT, 391. 
academical, origin of, 747 
in Saxon universities af 308. 
in Sardinia, IV, 50, 5 
Delalleau, M., effurts of, ;% Mettray, TEL. 69 695. 
De awake. extent and population of, I, 367. 
whites ; 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. 
colleges ; pupils, tenchers, income, I, 368. 
academies; “ 58. 
whites in colleges, academies, we pub. sch'ls, I, 368. 
libraries ; state, college, social, &c., I, 369. 
public schools : pup'ls, teachers, income, I, 368. 
whites, over twenty, unable to read or write, I, 368. 
“ native born, « 368. 
free schools, I, 373. 
deaf-mutes and blind, I, 274. 
educational funds, IT, 374 
public schools in, 474. 
school-houses i in, I 474. 
text-books, IT, 4 
individual A. Renee I, 474. 
want of public interest, IT, 475. 
teachers, TT, 475. 
supervision, II, 475. 
parental interest, JJ, 475. 
Delille, J., “ Village Schoolmaster” by, ITT. 159. 
Demetz, M., report on agricultural euholen 611. 
founder of and Inbors for Mettray, I, 618; 572. 
speech at Birmingham, I, 623. 
Denmark, IT, 719. 
model dwellings in, ITT, 237. 
Deportment, instruction in, IT, 104 
Deschamps’ plan for blind instruction, IV. 1 
Descriptive geometry, for polytechnic, Pars ‘.:7 191. 
Despotism, educational policy of, 
Development, haman HT, 6. 
Pestalozzi on. TV. 
Russell on, TV, 329. 
law of, Jarvis on, TV, 594. 
Deventer, atheneum at. J, 400. 
school at, in Wy IV, 623. 
Dewitt, G. A., V, 9 
Dick, bequest in Scotland, I, 392. 
Dictionary, chained to desk, ITT, 136. 
English, ITT, 161. 
Webster's and Worcester’s, 319. 
bee Dr. A., articles by, TV. 233, 237, 239, 242, 
3, 
translations from his 4l/manach, TV, 233, 505. 
festival in honor of, TV, 500. 
Diet, teacher’s, IT, 392. 
Dietrich, Dr., on Latin accent, IT, 199. 
Difficulties of school improvement. II. 465, 472. 
Diocletian, beggars drowned by, ITT, 564. 
Discipline, oo mental, IT, 690. 
methods of, TV, 322. 
Cyrus Peirce’s methods of, TV, 301. 
Disraeli, results of -reading, 226. 
Dissection in medical schoois, . 540. 
District library system, V, p= 
District School as it Was, eyed. TIT, 456. 
on, IV, = 


a on. 

District system of nization, . 512, 531, 489 
Dix, J. A., V, nm 

Doctrinale poerorum. TV, 726; V, 565. 
Dole, J., article by, ITT, 161, 

Domestic life, V_, 187. 
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Dominicans, V, 74. 
Donaldson, J. W., on classical scholarship, =. 
Donatus, a school-book of fifteenth centar 
Dort, Synod of, on Christian education, Vi 
Dowse, Thomas, obituary on, ITT, 234. 

library of, 
Drains, noxious effluvia from, V, 47 
Dramatic n in 57. 

* exhibitions in schools, Vv. 505-679. 

Drawing, instruction in, France. 

instruction in, IJ, 134, 421; mm. i 337, 469, 471, 

473; IV. 191, 229. 

Rousseau on, V, 475. 

Base:iow on, V, 500. 
Drawing-out process of teaching, V, 819. 
Dresden, V, 353. 

commercial school at, TV, 252. 
Dringenherg, L... V, 65. 
Droyssig, female seminary of, TV, 249. 
Dubuis, A., on teaching drawing, II, 421. 
Ducpetiaux, E.. I, 612; ITT, 236. 

on school nt Buchtelen, IZ, 597. 





Mettray, 
Petit-Bourg. ' 
Petit Queviliy. 749. 
Rauhe Haus. ITT, 603. 
Ruysselede, I, 612; 621. 
St. Nicholas, Paris, “737. 
conclusions on agricultural reform schools, * IIL 577. 
Dudley, Mrs. Blandina, benefaction of, f, XT. 50 
Dudley, Charles E., character of, IT, 598. 
Dudley Observatory, IT, 592, 598. 
Dafau, M., IV, 132. 
Duffield, D. B., duty of the state in education, 81. 
a R., "Dictionary of Medical Science, V, 320. 
Dunlop's Act, ” outline of, 802. 
Dunno, Henry, principles of feaching, I, 771. 
Dunnell, Mark H., report by, 495. 
Durgin, ‘Clement, henactar and fate of, IT, 392. 
Dusselthal Abbey, Prussia, reform school at. a "yy 
Dwight, Edmund. portrait and memoir of, TV, 1 
Dwight, Francis porwelt and memoir of, V, 
educational la A 
Dwight, Miss M. x article by, IZ, 256, 409, 587 ; ITT, 


of 305. 
Dwight, Timothy, school at Greenfield Hill, TV, 693. 


as a teacher, V, 543, 586. 
memoir of. V, 574. 
intellectual character of, y. 568. 
moral character of, V, 573 
Dwight Grammar School, plans of, IV, 769. 


Eames, Jane A., VY, 24. * 
Ear, and how trained, Vv. 476. 
Eaton, Theophilus, I. 298, 647. 

dedication of school-house to, I, 647. 
Eber, P., V, 659. 
Eberhard, see Everhard. 
Eccentricity, , 608. 
Ecole des Chartes, Paris, course of, TT, 94. 
Ecuador, extent and population of, I, 365. 
Edinburgh ragged schools III, 802. 

Review, on pet literature, ITT, 148. 

“ United Industrial School, ITT, 504. 

« University, TV, 821. 
Edson, T., biography of W. Colburn, 297. 
Education, thoughts on, by Prof. Henry, 17. 

mental and moral, I, ‘33 

public, among eaten 
system in Upper Canada, 
benefactors of, 551. 
in Philadelphia, I, 93. 

of daughters, I, 234. 

a debt due to future generations, J, 238. 
among Hebrews, T, 243, 244, 246. 
among ancients, J, 

popular, in Sunety and nent I, 267. 
of girls, I, 409 

of woman, Ls 567. 

defined, IT, 690. 

a public duty, I. 478, 375; III, 81. 


, 120. 
* 186.+ 
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Education, ary] conditions of sound, IT, 378. 
importance of, IT, 258, 
intellectual analysis of, Rte 115. 
practical, needed, IT, 386. 
reformatory, IT, 331. 
correct methods of, 
how to be by e-wer 


333. 
268. 
Loe compulsory, Pee 
influence of printing on, 
Pestalozzi's principles of, ye 65, 351, 355. 
history of, from Raumer, TV, 149. 
Sturm’s TW. of, TY. 169, 401. 
literature of, 


Luther on, IV, 429. 
Montaigne on, IV, 461. 
Rosmini’s works on, TV, 492, 494. 
requisites of, TV, , 295. 
lish, Dr. WS on, IV, 

outline f coapaaninn, WW 502. 

r 0 
or poe dy Cyrus Peirce on, TV, 298. 
normal, 835. 
_ Teport on, Vv. 60. 





I, 234; II, 236, 701; I. 





prc 138, og 
295, 4 
ome in United "States, I, 364. 
magnitude of, do., I, 445. 
statistics, IJ, 371. 
association, earliest formed, IT, 19 
a national, 2 
pomeeed. Fen P & + h, compared, IT, 337. 
appropriations, Prussian nch, com 
ae, 1800 to 1830, IT, 19. 
nomenclaturé and ind@, II. 240 
Educational association, religious tests in, ITT, 263. 
— . 270. 
a) riations, ardinian, 1857, IV, 63. 
ie frish nat'l Ty. 365, 375. 
history, how to write, TV, 1 
development, TV, 329. 
works, list of, TV, 261. 
lecture, by D: Masson, TV, 262. 
publications, Sardinian, IV. 489. 
address, 
Educational dev elopment i in —— I, 247. 
three stages of learning, I, 24 
primal stage, I, 247. 
schools of philosophy, I, 248. 
institutions, J, 248. 
second stage, J, 250. 
independent teacher, I, 250. 
Greek language, I, 251. 
classic period of Rome, J, 251. 
Latin language, I, 251. 
onan I, 232 
languages, qatiquition, philosophy, &c., I, 252. 
Vodice of 3, I, 253. 


St. | Gregory, I, 253. 
Educational errors, order of ioe IZ, 117. 

monotony in teaching, 

repressing etait HE 123. 








memory overtaught. 385. 

European, in (800. « i 

of Pestalozzi, TV, 65, 126. 

in ase a IV, 226. 

ef Sturm, IV, 405. 

in family, Luther on, IV. —. 424. 

in training memory, FY. 31 

in teaching wading. 317. 
arithmetic, 


phy, a 
Fictoeye IV. 318, 
language, TV, 320 
picasa * 322. 
ii hy, 
- mathematica EV, Ww 
ward, monastery o' 714. 
Edwards, N., report by, II, 479.. 
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Edwards, Richard, memoir of Tillin, * I, 568. 
Electrotype the gift of science, J, 
Elgin, Lord, I, 197 239. 
Eliot, the apostle to ‘the Indians, VY, 123. 
— 8., article by, TV, 545. 

zabeth, Queen, knowledge of Greek, IIT, 22, 30. 
Elizebethas Sisters, ITT, 499. 
Ellis, Rev. John, labors in Ilinois. I, 226. 
Elmer, Lady Jane Grey's tutor, 32. 
Elocution, II, 137; ITI, 332, 342. 
Eloquence, real, IV. 472. 

rtrait of, VY, 417. 


Emerson, G. B., memoir and 
memorial of, to legislature, 
Emerson, R. w., English Traits, I, 746. 
Emile, b Rousseau, y. 463. 
Emilie, daughter of Basedow, d 
E |, Philibert, benefact “Of, IV, 43, 
Emotion, 48. 
Emulation, 270; Y. 22, 
Encyclopedia of Edeation . 1,1 
Endowed schools, I, 301 ; Ut. oe 209 ; IV, 807. 
Engineering, study of, I, ‘322, 361. 
Enawanp ; colleges and universities, J, 261. 
cathedral and conventual schools, I, 261. 
popular education J, 267. 
scientific schools, J, 326. 
scheme of national! education for, I, 638. 
educational statistics of, in 1851, I, 640. 
military, naval, and other special schools, I, 649. 
HI and g schools, J, 640. 
Seonuieetnel T's “1 640. 
public day schools, I, 
Queen's School, at Windsor, I, 40. 
minister of public instructicn proposed, Be 639. 
Miss Burdett Coutts’ prize scheme, 
plan of needk k in St. Steph *s School, Il, 710. 
porter fener laborers in, IT, 711 
Lord Palmerston’s address, i 712. 
minutes of committee of council, IT, 714. 
department of science and art, I. 715. 
Nightingale fund, ITI, 715. 
educational appropriations in 1856 
grammar schools, endowments of, ae baa 
early agricultural reform schools in, IJT, 577. 
educational grant, J, 385; 274. 
outline history of refurm education in, ITT, 797. 
poor laws of, 797. 
reformatories of, in 1857, ITT, 800. 
public or endowed schools, TV, 581, 807. 
appropriations to art and science, TV, 792 
mining school, benefits of, 233. 
military education and schools, TV, 808. 
Radleigh School, TV, 803. 
educational conference, TV, 813. 
romotion of social science, TV, 813. 
foundation schools, TV, 807. 
pauper schools, TV, 812. 
workhouse schools. TV, 812. 
schools in rural districts, TV,  y 
natural history museum, TV, 7 
English language, I, 51; IT, 199; era 161, 162. 
Engraving on - ancient art of, 587. 
Enounciation, IT, 136 
Ephori, in Trotzendorf"s school, V, 108. 
Epistole pr see ev pe Viens WIT ann. of, VY, 71. 
uality of school privi 
ame, ebasitionsl gmp? IV. 729; V, 66, 73. 
Erlangen, university of, I, 404 
Ethical element in ae Rousseau on, V, 483. 
Basedow on, v5 
Bacon on, VV, 682. 
Whately on Vv. 683. 
Eton college, expenses at, in 1560, TV. 259. 
Euler, estimate of Basedow, VY, 510. 
Europe, universities of, J, 170; IT, 747. 
reformatories of, 809. 
institutions for the blind in, TV, 133,17 
Evening Hour of a Hermit, —— of, a 411. 
Evening schools, IT, 463; IIT, 56 
ne author of “You'd ~ an expect,” &c., 


Everett, E., address on Abbott Lawrence, I, 207. 





i, V. 491. 
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Everett, E., address on public schools, Boston, I, 642. 
ress on normal oer ont 494. 
uses of astronomy, IT. 
Peabody's reception, Ar 6 647. 
. Dowse, 284, 235, 287. 
J. "Lowell, , 426. 


Lowell lectures, V, 437. 
John Harvard, V, 525. 
influence of Harvard College, VY, 531. i 
gift to Boston Library, and letter, IT, 204. 
Everhard, V, 67. 
Beomtention for appointment to public office, J, 637 ; 


II, 267. 
Lawrence Scientific School, IT, 91. 
entrance to Polytechnic School, Paris, IT, 176. 
sd Chicago High School, TTT, 532. 
o university, Sardinia, TV, 42. 
o Sturm’s classes, TV, 170, 182. 
of teachers, at Dresden, TV, a 
public, of female pupils, V7, 20 
Examples of training idiots, by Dr. Wilbur, IV, 419. 
Excitement, love of, 607. 
Exercise fur teachers, UU. 394. 
Exclusiveness in circulating art publications, ITT, 266. 
as a ay and conditiens of, ITT, 47, 321; 


IV. 
Eylert, Bishop, % 160. 


Factory children in Connecticut, VY, 123. 

Faculties, ppioatenl, analysis of, IT, 115. 

Fagging, 568, 804; 

Falkland Islands, extent a and population of, I, 365. 
Family education, TV, 262, 421. 

on ' system in hen education, J, 609; ITT, 


at , a ITI, 703, 713, 722, 727. 
Fancy, effects of, on expression, ITT, 54. 
Farmers’ boys at school, . 588. 
Farnum, Paul, memoir and portmit o -y IZ, 397. 
Farnum Preparatory School, ITT, 39 
Feeling, office of, in expression, ITT, él. 
influence of, on moral character, ITT, 63. 
as guided by education, 64. 
Felienberg, school at Hofwyl. 591. 
and Pestalozzi, TV, 87 ; UY. 
school & system, made known by Weelheten. V, 63. 
Felton, C. C., on modern Greek literature, IT, 193. 
Female adult education in Ireland, I, 634. 
education, defect in, IT, 692 
= progress of, in thirty years, VY, 18. 
- St. Jerome on, 
institutions, Catholic, in United States, II, 442. 
talent, ITT, 30. 
teachers, TJ, 512, 555. 
“ in United States, Dr. Vogel on, TV, 795. 
norma! school for, A ™ 
employment of, Y, 37 
criminfils, worse than males, iv? 
Red Lodge Reform SL hery for, IV, 785. 
Fichte, on Pestalozzi, TV, 150 
Fine arts, institution at Turin for IV. Sa 485. 
Fire, how subdued by science, Tl, 35: 
Firmin on indus. training of paupers, bi 577, 797. 
ae swe on schools of f Con cog a , 148. 
itech, G. W., Physical G aphy, 740. 
Fitch, James, TV, 666. encke 
Fits, influence of, on children, TV, 383. 
Flagg, A. C., VY, 133. 
Flanders, Béguines in, ITT, 499. 
early schools in, Im. 566. 
Fliedner, Rev. T., and Kaiserswerth, ITT, 487. 
siesting public school, plan of, V, 201. 
ing, Dr. Arnold on, V, 568. 
nee, description of, IT, 618 
Florentius Radewin, IV. 623. 
la, extent and population of, I, 367. 
educational! funds, I, 374. 
mies; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. 
whites in coll., academies, and pub. schools, 5a 368. 
“ over 20, unable to read or write, I, 368. 
“ native born over 20, unable to read or 


j 





real 
Geography, Dr. Vogel’s works on, 
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Florida, libraries; state, social, Sunday, &c J, 369. 
— teachers need good supply of, 132. 

‘or the Tye 233. 
Forbes, ey uses of measures, TV, 788 
Forestry, school of, I, 322; II. 99; . 
Form, instruction in, TI, 132; V. i 
Foundation schools, English, L 640 ; Iv. 807. 
Fowle, W. B., article by, V, 325. 
Fowler, W. G., English Grammar, II, 739. 
Fox, W. J., remarks ks by, 250. 
France, I. 394, 6 

school for girls, Paria, I 394. 

catalogue of imperial library, I, 396. 

military education in, I, 626. 

higher special schools in, IT, 93. 

educational appropriations, I, 337. 

scientific schools in, I, 368. 

drawing in schools of, I, 419. 

budget of public instruction, IT, 717. 

special rewards to teachers, IJ, 718, 

schools in Algiers, IT, 718. 

school at Athens, JT, 98. 

patronage societies in, TTT, 661. 

reform education in, IIT, 572. 

sisters of charity in, ITT, 501. 
Franké, A. H., memoit of V, 441. 

Orphan House, Vi. 44 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine, A in, IV, 257. 
Franklin, B., gift to town of Frankli n, V, 613. 
Franklin’ Institute, in Philadelphia, YV, 787. 

“ High School, of Philadelphia, V, 786. 
Frederic William. Il], and Univ. of Berlin, II, 271. 
Free academy, 91. 

Free, as originally applied to schools, I, 301; II, 581. 
Free school, as understood in Eng., I, 299; 581. 
as first established in New England, &c., I, 301. 

for the poor, Catholic, II, 443 
Freemasons, interested in Basedow’s xy LV. 495. 
Frelinghuysen, T., on school funds, 
Freiburg, university of, I, 404 
Freshman laws in Yale College, YV, 561. 
Friedlander, letters: of, for blind, TV, 135. 
Friendship, ‘educational influence of. TV, 266 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s ome Berlin, V, 697, 699, 
Fritz’s Journey to Dessau, vV.4 
Froebel, F., and infant gardens, i. 449; IV, 793. 
Fuller, Thomas, I, 144 

The Good Schoolmaster, IMI, 23, 155. 

on recreation, ITT, 45. 


Gaillon, prison and reform school at, ITT, 744. 
| Galen quoted, ITT, 27, 42. 


Galileo, tribute to, by E Poot, IZ. 618. 
Gall, J., letters fur blind, TV, 1 
Gallaudet. T. H., memoir and ae of, I, 417. 
Alice Cogswell, I, 420. 
interest in deaf and am, I, 421. 
visit to Europe, I, 421 
studies in Paris, I, 421. 
publications of, I, 424. 
character as educator and teacher, J, 425. 
interest in female education, I, 426. 
normal school, J, 428. 
Retreat for the Insane, I, 429. 
Galvanism, as developed by science, TI, 360. 
Gammel, Prof. W.. article by, ITT, 291; V, 315. 
Gard, Mr., mentioned, TTT, 349. 
Gas, effect of, on bindings, IT, 213. 
products of, how removed, Vv. 39. 
Gasparin, M. de., on Mettray, ITT, 690. 
Gedike, V, 518. 
Gehren, A. Ww, benefactions of, to Rauhe Haus, 


Gems, IT, 59. 
Gender, remains of, in English, 199. 
Genoa, female training school, 721. 
ublic elementary - 721. 
infant asylum 
technica 


ve 
“ 

i. 274 
in America and Germany, III, 274. 
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Geography, errors in teaching, IV, 318. 
Abbenrode on teaching, TV, 505. 

German text-books on, , 510. 

and history together, 317 

as a science, V, 55. 

Woodbridge’s text-books »:.. Y, 55. 

first ideas of Rousseau on, V, 478 
Geological Hall and Agricul. Rooms, N. Y., TV, 785. 

cal fall and Agricult. Rooms, N “ 

Geometry,mode of teaching, I, 541, bie; , 239. 

analytical, pragramme, 188. 


descriptive, “ I. 191. 
gee of T TV. 333. 


study of, by females, V, 18, 
“ “ with children, V,, 476, 512. 

Grorata, extent and population of, 

whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, 

colleges ; pupils, teachers, income, 

academies ; 9 

pub. sch's; “ bas 368. 

i gy colleges, academies, and public schools, 


whites, over 20, unable to read or write, 368. 
‘* native b’n “ 

libraries, state, social, college, &e., L 369. 

educational funds, I, 37: 

common schools, I, sta, Sia 477. 

blind, deaf and dumb, I, 374, 650. 

amore education needed, 477. 

difficulties to over a) 477 

state supervision, 477 
Gerard Groote, IV, 622. 

educat’! i tg IV, 793. 

= of, ancient = moder, 4 

student life in, V, 364 
Gervinus, V7, 238. 
“ery iow, V,, 512, 693. 
: = J... E- Gon Raumer,) VY, 694. 

Gesture. ITT, 336. 
Ghent, early charity school in, 566. 
Gibbs, J., article by, te 198 ; 101. 
Giessen, universit 
Gifford, W., Sitbigr of, quoted, TTT, 254 
Gifts, Lord ‘Burleigh on, 16d. 
Gillespie. W. M., article i I, 531; IZ, 177 
Gilman, D.C., on scientific schools in Europe, I, 315; 


y3. 
Girls, hig.: school for, Boston, IT, 20, 
educated with boys, by Dr. Sam TV, 693. 
St. Jerome, on education of, VY, 59. 
Glasgow Industrial School, ITT, on 
refuge for boys, . 803. 
Globes in school, 733. 
God, idea of, how taught by Basedow, V, 514. 
Goldberg Schoo! in sixteenth century, we 107. 
Geldsmith, O., portrait of schoolmaster, ITT, 158. 
Goliards, v. 604. 
Goodwin, W. C., remarks of, ITT, 195. 
Goodyear, C., IL. 370. 
Goswin of Halen, IV, 715. 
Githe, opinion of Busedow, VY, 489. 
on! a — of nature, v. 675. m1 
ic element in English language, 102. 
Gottingen, university of, I, 404 
Gould, B. A., oration on Am. University, II, 265. 
address at ‘Albany. II, 500. 
Government in female schools, Vv. 2. 
and education, IJ, 416, 477, 490. 
Governmental reformatories, 
Gradation of schools, in cities, 
evils of want of, JJ, 457, 513, 681. 
principles of, IT, 458. 
Inciting influence of, II, 667. 
legal provision respecting, IT, 459. 
extent to which to be oul I. ‘460, 689, 
ai in grammar —— 690. 
"TE Mi THK 0; TV, 58 
341; 209 ; 1. 
} ae ot 8c 


“ 











Grant, S. al oa ckample of TIT. 78 wap ii, IZ, 212. 


Gratz, university of, J, 404. 
Gray, A., botanical text-hooks of, V, 319. 
Great Britain, see England, Scotland, and appropria- 
tions for education, science, &c., I, 385. 
building school-houses, I, 
purchasing books and maps, I, 385. 
stipend of pupil teachers, I, 385. 
augmentation of salaries of principals, teachers, and 
assistants, J, 385. 
training or normal schools, I, 385. 
incapacitated teachers, J, 385. 
committee on education, J, 385. 
inspectors of schools, I, 385 
board of trade, I, 
for general management, I, 385. 
central institutions yt ar Ey 
industrial museum, Scotland on, T, 385 
museum of Irish industry, L 385. 
Royal Dublin Society, I, 385. 
Royal Irish Academy, I, 385. 
aid to schools by examples, &c., I, 385. 
normal lace school, Ireland, I, 385. 
prizes, &c., I, 385, 
geographical survey of the kingdom, I, 385. 
meteorological obfervations, I, 385. 
educational statistics for 1851, I, 640. 
** 1857, IV, 815. 
military education, TV, 808. 
university for legal education, I, 386. 
Midland Institute, om yy I, 388. 
Working-men’s Colle 389. 
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errors in teaching, Or 326 

ethnographical, theory of, L ~~ 

first lessons in, Tr. 340. 


in India, I, 33, 34 
ment, V, 189, 512 
, 390. 


means of deve Jo 
natural, what, 
Norman, a 48. 
— on caging. IV, 77. 

Kriisi a 
- per use of, CIV. 470. 

anscrit, J, 35 
scope of, in expression, ITT, 58. 
six groups of, ra 
Slavonic, I, 
study of Slavonic, I 76, 252; ITT, 344. 

*” of classic, 175, 284. 

“ of Sanscrit, ..*.. East India Company, I, 33. 
Teutonic, I, 37. 
use of senses in learning, TV, 385. 
value of, 59. 
what aed in educational course, I, 77. 


Langu ages, order learning, Ty. 473. 
study yof, “II, 69 
Lanzi, on ‘school af Carracei, i. 467. 
Large schools, classifying, II, 456, 471, 482. 
La Roquette Prison Patron: Society, III, 659. 
Latin, Ascham on teaching, EV, 155 
Basedow on audring. Vv. 496, = 
Erasmus on learning, IV. 
Montaigne on learning, Nyt 473. 
probable early accents of, Wi. 1 
rominence of in <a century, V. 110, 539. 
tich on stud ying, V. 
study of, by females, Yt 18. 
Sturm’s method in, TV, 171, 409. 
Latin and Greek, mode of teaching, I, 234, 480. 
Latin words in English, ts 44. 
Laval, university of, IT, 728. 
Lavater and Busedow, compared by om. ag 489. 
Law school, Cumberland University, TV, 7 
ae Abbott, bequest to Boston libraries, IL 


bequest to scientific school, I, 220. 
. to —a =| I, 211. 
i portrait ot 205. 

letter of, 1, 220. on 

will, J. 211 
Lawrence, Amos, gifts to Lawrence Academy, IT, 46. 

letter to Abbott Lawrence, I, = 

life and ——— 
Lawrence, 8., biography of, 
Lawrence, William, oar of, LL 32 
Lawrence, Mass., libra: operatives, I, on 
Lawrence na. ees uates of, I. 54 
Lawrence Sohetiae 


fits 0. D to, 
Lawsuits, Lerd Butleigh sigh oo EW. 163. 


Laying, Rev. H., poem on “ The Rod,” TV, 462. 
Leach, D. report by, T. 468, 
Learning, : aim of, ieee E fe 

classical, I, 80. 

not to be despised, IT, 713. 
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Learning, progress of, IIT, 252. 4 
Lectures, course of popular, IU, 248. 
in Baltimore, TI, 227. 
on education, IT, 470, 478, 479, > 511, 530, 549. 
on school- -keeping, by Hall, 
to United Associntion of Se te IV, 262. 
Legal education in England, J, 386. 
Legal provision for factory children, I, 705. 
Legrand, friend of Pestalozzi, IV, 68. 
Legras, Madame, see Marillec. 
Leibnitz, J, 262. 
Leigh, Lord, on Mettray, 731. 
Leipzig, burgher school at, TV, 256. 
real school, 355. 
school of modern languages, TV, 252. 
university of, I, 403. 
Leisure, not necessary to Pin knowledge, ITT, 241. 
Lemberg, university of, I, 4 
Leonard and Gertrude, “cae of, ITT, 414 
Lesson-bill, weekly ; Chemnitz. IV. 252. 
Hanover Girls’ High 7 IV, 250. 
Prussian gymoasia, TV, 2 
Rendsburg real school, Iv. 250. 
Saxon real schools, TV, 251. 
Prussian Gymnasium, VY, 700. 
“ real school, Y, 704. 
@ trade school ¥. 707. 
“ institute of arts, V, 713 
Lessons, how to assign, IT, 661. 
Lewes Mechanics’ Institute, JJ, 252. 
Lewis, 8., memoir and portrait of, Vv. 727. 
Lexicographers, English, ITT, oo 
Lexington Normal School, TV 
Leyden, university of, J, 397; TV, 29 269. 
Libbey, M., ee ba? as a teacher, JJ, 650 
Liberal giving, habit of, YV, 533. 
Liberty of instruction in Sardinia, TV, 499. 
Libraries, Canada, I, 195, 200. 
choice of books in, V, 624. 
circulating, London, 213. 
district, 483, 536; VY, 401. 
European, 8. H. Grant's ‘report on, IT, 212. 
* table of principal, IT, 214. 
taded schools, TJ, 408. 
in} lassachusetts, VY, 624 
in states and universities ‘of Europe, I, 370. 
in United States, 
public, Luther on, , 438. 
town, V, 343. 
Library, Salisbury, V, 342. 
Boston, public, history of, of IL 203. 
organization of, IT, 209. 
usefulness of, IT, 204. 
Brown University, IZ, 299. 
Cincinnati public schools, Iv. 52. 
Economic, of Society of Arts, pu 71. 
Free, Liverpool, nvticed, TT. 203 
king of Sardinia’s, TV, 483. 
Providence Atheneum, I. 304. 
rovision for, TTT, 226. 
obbins, TTT, 281. 
Royal, Berlin, noticed, IT, 2 
St: Genevieve, Paris, Le dy .7 213. 
University of Turin, TV, 5 
Lieber, Dr. F., on American munificence, TZ. 281. 
Cooper Scientific Union, I, 652. 
meaning of Atheneum, II, 735. 
vocal sounds of Laura Bridgman, TV, 400. 
Light, as developed and employed by science, II, 


Lindsley, N. L.. IV, 767, 

Literature of education, tr. 737 ; IV, 183. 

Little children, see Infant Training. 

Liverpool, juvenile offenders at, ITT, 776. 

| er poe P., gece TV Yale College, Y, 557. 
m on reading, TV, 225. 

Lega, ied 


Locke, W,, on juvenile crime, IV. 779. 
Logic, mode of teaching, TV, 320 
Luther, on studying, TV, 447. 
Logic, Melancthon on ‘studying. IV, 755. 
Sturm’s method in studying. TV, 178. 
William Champenux, IL 256. 
London, juvenile crime in, ITI, 779. 
London University, Dr. Arnoid’s relations to, TV, 573. 
Long, G., Atias of Classical Geogtaphy, 739. 
Lootborrow, H., noticed, ITT, 35 
Louis of Savoy, benefaction of, Iv. 4 
Louisiana, acad.; teachers, pupils, eae I, 368. 
cities, I, 470. 
colleges ; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. 
educational funds, ‘f em 
expenditures for public sobecle, 473. 
extent, population, whites, slaves, I, 367. 
improvement in schools, IT, 473. 
institution for blind, I, 377. 
for deaf and dumb, iL 377, 4 
libraries ; state, social, lle, seo, I, 369. 
new school !aw agreed, I, 473 
newspapers, &c., I, 651 
public schools ; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. 
statistics of biind, deaf, insane, &c., ) 
system of schools, I, 473. 
whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, J, 367. 
i in coll., acad., and pub. schools, I, 368. 
» over 20, unable to read or write, 368. 
« native born, * * I, 368. 
Love as a motive in teaching, VY, 511. 
Love, hope, and patience, power of, TT, 102. 
Lowell, J., foundation for lectures, V, 437. 
memoir of, V~. 427 
Lowell, N. 8., Seed Grain. I, 743. 
Lower Canada, educational institutions, IJ, 728. 
female education, IJ, 731. 
libraries, IZ, 729. 
primary schools, IT, 728. 
secondary “ [], 729. 
superior “ 728. 
Loyola, [., V, 213. 
Lunatic asylums, female assistants in, ITT, 506 
Luther, address to town councils ye IV. 429 
on compulsory .w-Y AY: 4 
dead languages, TV, 4: 
dignity of teaching, WwW Pry 
duty of establishing public schools, TV. 429. 
educational views, TV, 421. 
family education, TV, 421, 424. 
logic and rhetoric, IV. 447 
music, 
natural sciences, IV, 445. 
physical exercise. IV. 448. 
public libraries, TV, 438. 
punishment, TV, 425. 
school organization, TV, 442. 
seclusion of young. tv. 426. 
study of Bible, IV, 443. 
history, TV, 445. 
universities, Iv. 443. 
Liitken, Dores, infant school of, IV, 257. 
Lyceum, a necessity, ITT, 242. 
not a charity, TTT, 250. 
origin of, IT, 19. 
subjects of instruction in, ITT, 250. 
Lycea, French, owing | in, II, 434. 
rape et I, it ‘of, 
scope of, 
Lycurgus, beed a. 
Lyra, instrument of punishment, VY, 109. 
Lytton, Sir. E. B., address by, ITI, 259. 


Macbeath and Milne, alphabet . blind, TV, 130. 


Magnanimity, example of, 

Maine, academies; teachers, AM income, I, 368. 
upils, income, J, 368. 

495. 


colleges ; teachers 
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Locality, educational influence of, TV, 262. 
J., on parish industrial schools, ITT, 577. 
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duty of enteosul education, IJ, 498. 
educational funds and tax for schools, I, 3 
extent, population; whites, I, 367. 
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Maine, graded schools, IT, 496. . 
lectures on education, 498. 
libraries ; social, college, school, I, 369. 
« Dewspapers, I, 650. 
normal schools, II, 498. 
number of rot & &c., I, 378. 


Progen peer ae 495. 
"each pupil, i income, I, 368. 
Broek attendance, TI. 
school money, = 
small districts, 
State Reform School, at 378 ; bag 811. 
statistics of insane, blind, &c. 
of schools, for 1855, II, 495. 
supervision, IT, 497. 
teachers, TT, 406. 
teachers’ convention. IJ, 497. 
whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15to 20, I, 367. 
= wwe 20, unable to read and | write, 
“ native born, n, 
Mal. rector of Hersfeld, Y, 451. 
Malden, E. A., on universities, IT, 747 
Malignant passions, | effect of, on mind, 
1 school- -hooks, 
Man, knowledge of, how given, V, 191. 
Mann, Horace, memoir and portrait. V, 611. 
abstracts uf schvol returns, V, 638. 
annual reports as secretary board of educn.. At 623. 
attack on, in a of 1840, V7, 639, 65 
college code ' or, 65. 
schoo! 


Vv. 
Common School Journal, Vv. 638. 
correspondence with school officers, YV, 638. 
election to congress, V, 643. 
lectures to oy ccanty conventions, Y, 622. 
legislative career, V. 
list of publications, v 646. 
renological character, V, 643. 
uhe Haus on, IIT, 614 
remarks, dedication at Brideow ater, V, 648. 
Manners, Lord — on, IV, 163. 
teaching. II, 103 
Mansfield, E. D., on American education, I, 773. 
Manual! labor schools, I, 228. 
Manufacturing establishment: m5, ae 
Mapes, Walter, Latin poems of, V, 604 
Marburg, university of. I, 404. 
Marillac, Louise de, e, il. 501. 
Marks, David, V, 64 
Marriage, ~~ Burleigh on, IV, 162. 
Marsh, Mrs. C. C., V, 29. 
Marsilius, V, 72. 
Martial, quoted, ITT, 36 
MaRyLanp, academies ; teach’ 's, pupils, income, I, 368. 
scoters: 470. 
co teachers, pupils, income, T, 368. 
deaf and dumb, blind Sei I, 379, 650. 
extent, population, white and slave, I, 367. 
House of Refuge, I, 379. 
libraries ; state, college, social, school, &c., I, 369. 
newspapers, J, 651. 
Reform School, ITT, 811. 
whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, T, 367. 


368. 
368. 
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be over 20, unable to read and write, 368. 


e native born, “ = 368. 
Maryland Historical Societv, ITT. 228, 
Mason, Sir J., notice of, IV. 164. 
on punishment. IV. 156 
Mason, Lowell, V, 63. 
list of works, TV, 148. 
_, memoir, IV, 141. 


368. 
American Institution of nen, II, 509. 
Board of Education, I. 37 
boarding round, TT. 508. 
change of school trustees, TT, 508. 
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Massachusetts, cities, I, 470. 
colleges ; pupils, teachers, income, I, 368 
committees, sc 
common school movement in, 1837, TV, 14. 
common schools, 490. 
condition in 1855, 499. 
deaf and dumb, L 380. 

y in moral training, IT, 505. 

domestic discipline, IT, 502. 
early legislation in behalf of a conens, Vy 524 
education beyond school-room, I, 3. 


educational funds, I, 379. 
extent and population, 
failure in government 
hasty legislation, IT, 503. 
highest success in government, Hg 
inequality of school pres 508. 
length of school term, IT, 
libraries ; state, socinl, So school, I, 369. 
limitation of teachers’ , IT, 500. 
mistakes in discipline, i505 
moral instruction recognized by, Ii, 74. 
newspapers, J, 651. 

= not reached, II, 508. 

erkins Institution for a 1. 380. 

popular literature, IT, 503. 
private establishment for idiots, Ts, 
progress of schools, 1837 Hs, 1848, 
promise of the state. 
public high schools, J, 379. 
public schools; teachers, gol income, I, 368. 
regular attendance, JJ, 504 4 
scholarship in colleges, I, 379. 
school apparatus, IT, 503. 
school books, 503. 
school-houses, 503. 
School Journal, 509. 

School for Idivts, T, 350. 
State Industrial Schoo! for -—_ TV, 359. 
State Normal School, IT, 499 
State Reform School fur Boys, I, 379; 

‘ “ Girls, I. 380; 
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Iv. 359. 
state scholarships, IJ, 499. 
statistics. 1855, IT, 4 
of deaf, blind, insane, I. 650. 
teachers’ institutes, 506. 
“wages, I, 379. 
town tax, I, 379. 
truancy, IT, 509. 
unreasonable hopes, IT, 500. 
whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. 
“ in coll., academies, and pub. schools, I, 368. 
“ over 20, unable to read and write, I, 368. 
“ native born, * I, 368. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, I, 56 
* Historical So., Dowse’s zit to, ITT, 284. 
Masson, D., lecture by, IV, 262. 
Mathematics II. 27, 28 
as mental gymnastics, bia 691. 
course of University of Turin, TV, 55. 
geometry, I, 541. 
I, 534, 539. 


of arith 
“ geometry, I, 546. 
proper subjects for examination, I, 533. 
required in Paris Polytechnic School, II, 177. 
subjects and methods of instruction, L 533. 
the “ Commission " of France, I, 533. 
use of study of, TV, 332. 
Mathews, J. D., report by, II, 493. 
Maury, M.8., Physical Geograph 1 Sea, IT, 740. 
Maxcy, V., on distribution of public lands, IT, 20. 
May, Rev. ’s. J. address to parents, 1832, Y, 147. 
article by, IV, 275. 
on revival of education, I, 20. 
Mayhew, J., on popular education, I 773. 
McDonough’ bequest, I. 
McElligott, J. N., on debating. I, 495. 
religions instrnetion, 60. 


McGill College, IT, 731. 
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McKeen, Catharine, on female education, I, 567. 
McKeen, J., obituary of, I, 655.” 
McNeill. Sir J., on Miss Nightingale’s services, ITT, 


493. 
Means, J., biography of, IT, 49. 
Measure, primary instruction in, IT, 132. 
Mechanic institutions, IJ, 21, 714; ITT, 251. 
Mechanical Paradox, If, 238) 701. 
Mecklenberg, ignorance in, 1856, ITT, 278. 
Medcalf, D. N., IIT, 23. 
Medieval school-books, Vv. 74. 
@ledical practice and mental science, III, 135. 
Medical schools, Sardinia, TV, 49, 55, 58, 483. 
Meierotto, rector of Joachimsthal G mnasium, VY, 518. 
Meiners, History of Universities, tt 747 
Meissen and Silesia, schoo! customs, bth cen., V, 80. - 
Melancthon, domestic _ IV. 762, 
at Heidelberg, IV. 7 
idea of his lectures, v 538. 
labors for school system of Germany, IV, 748. 
—_ grammar, [V, 753. . 
— and the church, TV, 759. 
wee and educational services, TV, 741. 
manuals, TV, 7 
picture of universit life, ¥V_, 539. 
school plans. "749. 
studies on, 
at Tubingen, IV, 743. 
Wittenburg, . 743. 
Memminger, ©. G., nes by, II, 553. 
Memorizing, V, 495 
Memory, office of, Iv. 201. 
overtaught, 
right use of, — 5. 
strengthening of. IV, 721. 
training of. TV, 323. 
Mental labor, value of, ITT, 269. 
“philosophy, yet imperfect, TV, 342. 
“ science, a branch of education, ITI, 125. 
Merit roll in schools, IJ, 661. 
Mesnil-St. Firmin, feunded. ITT, 575. 
Method, necessity of, TT, 114. 
“every teacher must have his own, IV, 101. 
Methods, cntechisms on, TV, 233, 505. 
Mettray, Mr. Coleman on, i 730. 
Lord Brougham on, ITT. 696. 
colony from, ITT, fo. 
condition of, ITT, 71 


discipline of, ork re, 712, 722, 732. 
Duepetiaux « on, 716. 
effects of political c' nges on, ITT, 699. 
expenses, ii 71 716 
family systm in, Im. 703, 713, 722, 727. 
farm of, 724. 
food, production of it, ITT, 672. 
health of, IIT, 712, 720, 737. 
Mr. Hill's account of, TTT, 729. 

h on, at Birming ham, TTT, 768. 
bist of, Ti. oar . 


igh on, . 
io Times Tim 735. 


organization of, TTT, 574, 669, 720, 731. 
patronage after leaving, ITT, 696, 711. 
preparatory school at, 701. 
Tesults of, 575, 695, 677, 702, 703, 708. 
— of pupils, TTT, 575, 674, 7 
anks to pu x from town of ll III, 709. 

time-bill, 
week ly ecssenbly at, IQ, 707. 

Mexico, extent and population of, I, 365. 

Meyfart, J. M., V. 333. 

ainaseen, scubialans teachers, pupils, income, I, 


asylum for deaf, dumb, and blind, J, 444, 447. 
cities, J, 470. 

colleges ; teachers, pupils, income, J, 368. 
common schools so, 510. 

educational funds in, J, 447. 

extent and population, I, 367. 

libraries ; a ee school, &c., I, 369. 


newspapers, I, 
normal scho ehteh Id 447. 
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ae public schools; teachers, pupils, income, I. 


statistics of deaf, dumb, blind, &c., I, 650. 
of schools, 510. 
taxation for schools, 510. 
whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. 
“ — in colleges, acad., and pub. schools, ‘Se 
“ over 20, unable to read or write, += 
“ native —* 
Micyllus, TV, 464 
Middlebury College, statistics of, I, 405 
Middlesex County Association, BA 19; Iv. 112 
Milan, elementary i I, 722. 
infant asylum, II, 722. 
real schools, I, 724. 
training schools, IT, 723. 
Mildmay, W., noticed, TV, 164. 
Emanuel College, IV, 164 
Military education, England, YT. 808. 
Sardinia, TV, 480. 
Military schools, France, I, 628. 
Russia, J, 383. 
Mills, Caleb, report by, IT, 480. 
Milton, J., TIT. 
—— sketch, IZ. 61. 
nsio Secunda, extract, IT, 69. 
Dr. Johnson on, IT, 66. 
Rev. J. Mitford’ on, IT, 68. 
Tractate on Education, TI, 76. 
travels, TJ, 62. 
Mind, study of, 7 
unbalanced, 
well-balanced, TW 594 
Mining schools ; at Aint, France, IT, 99. 
English, benefit of. I. ‘233. 
Freiberg, BI 2; VY, 357. 


II. 99. 
Ministers and elders of churches, duty of, as to 
schools, V, 7. 
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368. 
extent, population, white, &c,, I, 367. 
libraries ; state, social, &e., 
whites, 5to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, L 367. 
“ over 20, unable to read or write, 3 363 
“native born, - os ) 4 
Minor morals of the school- -room, I 6 
Minutes of committee of council on eduestion, IT. 
714. 
Mis-education and insanity, TV, 591. 
Mississippi, academies; teachers, pupils, income, I, . 


t hy 


pupils, income, JI, 





colleges ; teachers, pupils, income, J, 368. 
deaf-mutes, blind, &c., I, 650. 
educational funds, I, 447. 
extent, population, &c. 
institution for dent. dumb, and blind, I, 369. 
libraries ; state, colieze, &e., I, 369. 
newspapers, &e., I, 601. 
public schools ; teachers, pupils, income, J, 368. 
whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. 
“ in colleges, academies, and pub. sch’Is, J, 368. 
“over 20, unable to read or write, 368. 
“ native born, “ ° 368. 
Missouri, academies; teachers, ousiie income, J, 
368. 


cities, I, 470. 
colleges ; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. 
deaf-mutes, blind, insane, &c., I, 650, 
educational funds, I, 448 
extent, population, whites, slaves, I, 367. 
institution for blind, I, 448. 

deaf and dumb, J, 448. 
libraries ;- state, college, social, &c., I, 369. 
newspapers, &c., I, 651. 
public schools ; teachers, am income, 1 368. 
whites, 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 

Mitford, Kev. J., on Milton, 


Model lodging-houses, I, 212; TIT, 234. 
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Model School, Lexington, Mass., TV, 294. 

Model schools, Irish national, purpose of, ITT, 371. 
Modern Greek language, TT, 193. 

Modern languages; American schools lacking in, ITT, 


277. 
Arnold’s views on, TV, 565. ° 
school of, TV, 252. 
Monitorial system, in 1686, I, 307. 
Mann on, 
of Trotzendorf, V.1 
Monitors, Irish national, t saliries of, IV, 379. 
Monotony in teaching, 9. 
Montaigne on education, TV, 461. 
excessive study, 463. 
his training in Latin 3, 473. 
know of men, . 466. 
modes of instruction, TV, 461. 
neglect of moral culture TV. 
mother tongue, TV. 473. 
utilitarian aims, [V, 475. 
pedantry, IV, 475. 
sound judgment, TV, 478. 
physical exercise, IV, 464. 
punishment, IV. TV. 465 
study of history, TV. 
oe oa Latin, TV, 473 
national strength and ir ignorance, TV, 476. 
Moor, H., notice of, 
Moor's Indian Charity 1, IV, 66 
Moral discipline, nature, object, and ead of, I, 107; 


I. 47 
how secured, I, 108. 
how to train children, 7 5 109. 
in schools, I, 107, 
teacher a model of, I, ‘109. 
what it is, I, 108. 
Moral instruction in schools, Ls a Iq, 71. 
best method of giving, ITT, 74 
Bible, I, 340. 
books, I, 340. 
used in schools in United States, I, 340. 
Christian teacher, I, 338. 
his influence, I, 339. 
how given in — schools, J, 336. 
in Holland, I, 336. 
importance of, Ti. 72. 
jury for trying imaginary cases, i3 343. 
normal dalled s in Germany, I, 339. 
parents and children, J, aa. 
principles to be taught, I, 337. 
in Prussia, I, 336. 
recognized in school laws of Massachusetts, ITT, 74. 
sacred Scriptures, J, 339. 
, Spgeial instruction in, Ii. 73 
voice and example of tencher, I, 337. 
voluntary discussions, I, 34 
Moral and religious ouieian, TI, 153. 
in Norwich Free Academy, IT, 693. 
in Williston Seminary, 88. 
Moral quality of actions, 
Moravians, or Bohemian Brothers, V, 447. 
Moreau, P., letters for the blind, Iv. 130. 
Morning, description of, IT, 624. 
Morrison College, ITT, 217. 
Morysine, Sir R., TIT, 31. 
Mother as teacher, YV, 209. 
Mother school of Comenius, Y, _ 
Mother tongue, school for, V. 28 
study of, tv 473 
Motives, school , a on, V, 631. 
Lytton on, 259. 
Motley, J. L., History of Dutch 
Mount St. Agnes early school of, 
Mulcaster, R., 
Muller, E., on model houses for the poor, ITT, 234. 
Munich, infant schools, TV, 257. 
historical school in orn IV, 257. 
university of, I, 404. 
Munster, university of, 
Murchison, Sir R. J. ,on | 
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Republic, pi a 746. 
IV. 027. 
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nglish mining school, I, 233. 
Murmellius, J., 
Museums, at University on Turin, IV, 61. 
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Museums of natural aaah use of, TV, 788. 
arrangement of, TV. 
how state may nid, tv 7 
of Irish industry at i bin, L 385. 

Music, Ascham on, 
errors in — mn 337. 

Galen on, in a 
imitative art, 
Luther on, IV, 448 
L. Mason's career in n teaching vocal, 
4 popular ae first advocacy of, 
fiiton on 
Plato on, , 
primary instruction in, II, 135. 
pursuit for blind. TV, 137. 
* usefulness of, ITT, 27, ae 3 648. 
Musical conservatory, V, 358; IV, 144, 485. 


Nantucket, TV, 227, 285, 287. 

Nassau, duchy of, educhtional s stem, 
industrial (apprenticeship,) e ucation, 
primary education, 444. 
secondary - , 445. 
special “ II, 446. 
superior 5 HI, 446. 
supervision, TT, 445. 
teachers’ training, &c., IT, 444. 

Nationa! Educational Convention, I, 3. 

National education in Europe, I, 747. 
in United States, I, 765. 


141. 
, 63. 


444, 
447. 


-National Hotel, be a disease at, V, 45. 
, 26. 


National University 
Native language, Ww 409, 473. 
Natural advantages, how to manage, ITT, 335. 
* — bent of child’s mind, TV, 461. 
Natural history, Basedow on, Y, 478. 
educational aspects of, ITT, 428. 
English state aid to poy » TV. 792. 
Hintze on teachin, 
local collections, Fe V0 
museums of, use of, iv’ 788. 
Pestn!lozzi on teaching. TV. 82. 
Rousseau on teaching, VY, 573. 
system of exchanges, TV, 790. 
Natural laws, to be taught the laborer, T, 629. 
Natural philosophy, Diesterweg on teaching, TV, 242 
Natural science, ap a for, Univ. of Turin, TV, 59 
early study of, 12], 
Erasmus and PT a on V. 658. 
Luther on studying, TV, 445. 
Natural theology, use of studying, TV. 335. 
Nature, how to use in Gente, IV. 264. 
observation of, TV, 330 
Nautical school, Athens, TV, 801. 
Neander, M., IV, 754. 
memoir of, V, 599. 
Needlework, plan of teaching, Il, 710. 
Nerva, charities of, 564. 
colonized beggars’ children, TTT, 564. 
Netherlands, early educational —_— in, ITT, 566. 
tenchers in, before 1500, 
Neudorf, reformatory prison ws HL, sn 
Neuhof, ‘Pestalozai’ 's school at. 409, 585. 
Neuendorf, 
New Brunswick, wan and population, I, 365. 
New Enatanp, colleges, 1855-6, I, 405. 
common schools of, in 1800, Iv. 276. 
early free schools of, I, 801. 
poem on district school i in, TV, 189. 
state of common schools in, 0. 478. 
state of schools in, 1824, 4. 
New England Primer, V, 
New Granada, extent and population, I, 365. 
New Hampshire, a teachers, pupils, income, 
14 


change of teachers, IT, 712. 

colleges ; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. 
common schools in, IJ, 510. 

county commissioners, 511, 515. 
deaf-mutes, blind, &&c., 651." 

district committee, r 713. 

district system, I. 512. 
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New Hampshi d ional funds, I, 448. New York, (State,) inaccurate returns, IJ, 518. 
extent and ven i 367. Indians, 524, 
female teachers, institutes, TT, 521. 
home influence, ie. institutions for blind, Lé 451; II, 523. 
juvenile Por. .. 5 to 0 = to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. deaf and dumb, I, 450 
length of. schools, II, idiots, J, 451. 
libraries; state, social, en school, &c., I, 369. Journal of. Education, I, 656. 
newspapers, J, 650. Juvenile Asylum, I, 451. 
parenta visita, II, 712. + juvenile pop., 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. 
private schools, JJ, 713. libraries; state, social, college, school, I, 369. 
public schvols ; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. newspapers, &c., J, 651. 
small schools, bea 512. norma! schools, more needed, IJ, 520. 
school-houses, 713, 715. public instruction, IJ, 518. 
School Journal. 715. * schools ; — pupils, income, J, 368. 
school libraries, IJ, 716. School Journal, IT, 52 
715. State Normal School, r 450; IT, 520. 
716. stute school tax, IJ, 518. 
716. State Teachers’ segetaaen, I, 734. 
State Normal School, IT, 715. statistics for 1855, IT, 518. 
State Teachers’ Association, TJ, 715. supervision, IT, 524, 525. 
subjects of instruction, IZ, 715. teachers’ departments in academies, IT, 520. 
teachers’ institutes, I Su, 514. . union or city free schools, IT, 519, 524. 
town committee, IJ, 712. whites in coll., acad., and "pub. schools, J, 368. 
want of graded schools, U. 713. “over 20, unable to read or write, L 368. 
New Haven, early attention to public schools, J, 298; “ native born, “ “= . 368. 
, 661, 665. New York City House of Refuge, IL sii. 
Hopkins Grammar School at, ITV, 710. - Institution for Deaf and Dumb, TTT, 347. 
location of Yale College at, V, 549, 551. instruction in, TTT, 358, 368. 
New Jersey, academies; pupils, teachers, income, plan of buildings, TTT, 363. 
368. New York State ‘x 2 Rooms, IV, 789. 
colleges, 1850; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. Geological Hall, TV, 785. 
common schools in, 1855, 517. Idiot Asylum, IV, 417. 
deaf-mutes, blind, insane, J, 656. Western House of Refuge, ITT, 811. 
educational funds, I, 449. Newcastle county, Del., schools in, IT, 474. 
extent and population, J, 367. Newfoundland, extent and population, J, 365. 
Farnum Preparatory School, TIT, 397. Newspapers in * school, = on, in 1650, VY, 285. 
institutes, 517. Sardinian, IV, 487 
a! pop., 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367 . and periodicals published in U.S., I, 651 
ibraries ; state, — college, school, &c., I, 369. | Nicaragua, _— and population, I, 365. 
newspapers, J, 65. Nicasius, IV, | 
progress of haste II, 517. Niederer, Dr. iV. 88, 103. 105; y. 165, 174 
public schools ; teachers, pupils, income, J, 368. Niemeyer, Dr., on Ratich. V, 23 
reports of committee, Nightingale, Florence, I. 493 ; v. 31. 
oo Normal! School, I, 10; IZ. 517; IT, 221; Fund, II, 7) 
a3 





Normal schools, and Peg ‘institutions; III. 417. 
State aims of, in buildings, grounds, &c., YV, 837. and society, ITT, 417. 
classification, V, 839. first in Massachusetts, TI, 588. 
discipline, Vv. 844. importance .of, V, 649. 
elementary studies, Y, 841. remarks on wy J. Q. Adams, I, 589. 
motives to study, Y, 847. Rev. I. Putnam, J, 588. 
plan of, IIT, 220, 222. “ “ — Rev. Dr. Robbins, I, 592. 
statistics of, IL 517. « “ — Daniel Webster, J, 590. 
Webster’s Dictionary, IT, 517. series of conventions on, I, 588. 
whites in coll., acad., and public schools, I, 368. suggested by several at same time, V, 129. 
“over 20, unable to read and write, T, 368. in Canada, J, 192; qT. 733. 
“ native born,“ * “ I. 368. in Connecticut, I, 469. 
New London, public schools in, TV, 649. condition and — of, in 1855-6, ITT, 261. 
New Mexico, academies ; teachers, pupils, I, 368. statistics of, I, 37. 
extent and’ population, lL 367. England, ITT, i* 
juvenile pop., 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. France, II, 717. 
whites over 20, unable to read or write, I, 368. Georgia, IT, 478. 
“ native born, “ bad 368. Germany. J, 268. 
New Orleans, public schools of, IT, 473. Ireland, TI, 716. 
Reform School, ITT, 211. Italy, I, 721. 
New Testament, substituted for Greek classics, V, 451. Kentucky, IT, 494; ITT, 217. 
New York, (State, ) academies: teachers, pupils, in- Kruitzlingen, TTT, 389. 
come, J, 368. Lexington, Mass., TV, 289 
amendments of school laws, IT, 526. Louisiuna, IT, 478. 
certificate of attendance at institutes, IJ, 520. Maine, TT, 498. 
change of teachers. JJ, 522. Massachusetts, IJ, 499. 
cities, I, 470. efforts to destroy, V, 649. 
colleges and academies, II. 523. statistics of, J, 
colleges ; teachers, pupils. income, I, 368. H. Todd’s benefaction to, IV. 713. 
county commissioners, IT, 525. Michigan, ant BST of, I, 447. 
deaf-mutes, IJ, 524. New England, 
deaf-mutes, blind, insane, I, 650. New Hetspohics TT 
diminution of supply of teachers, IT, 522. New Jersey, IT, 517; In. 221; V, 835 
education of teachers, 520. statistics of, 449. 
ditures, TT, 526. New York, I 520 ; AAS 807, 815, 831. 
ad funds, I, 449. statistics TY I, 450. 
extent and population, I, 367. Ohio, II, 
House of Refuge, I. 451. Prussia, be 346, 347. 
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Normal Schools and other institutions, R.1., IT, 547. 
statistics of, * 
ae 
Saxony, 353. 
female, ITT, 274. 
and English la I, 49. 

on Ruysselede, 649. 

North American Review Aa) ae high school, Y, 127. 

on schools of Conn., V. 
North British Review, extracts from, I, 637. 
= Carou Beat, academies ; teachers, pupils, in- 


Norman conquest 
Norris, Rev J. P. ® 


asylum plum for goa? and dumb, I, 451. 
eaiean . 
common schools 
annual schools of HL mB 
conditions of success 


ila, income, T, 368, 


529. 
record of teachers’ standing, IT, 528. 
school-books, IT, 529. 
statistics, II, 530. 
hers’ library » a 
want of eaienneien on, 7 527. 
deaf-mutes. blind, insane, I, 651. 
educational funds, I, 451. 
extent and population, I, 367. 
juvenile pop., 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. 
libraries state, college, students, &c., I, 368. 
newspapers, J, 650. 
public schools ; teachers, pupils, income, I, 348. 
whites, in colleges, academies, pub. schools, ee 368. 
et * over 20, unable to read or write, I, 368. 
“ native born, “ 
Northend, C., Parent and ei 773. 
Norton, J. P., scientific agriculture, - 
Norway, in, 
Norwich, aan history of education in, ed 674. 
plans of school-houses i in, IT, 695. 
academy, IT, 689, 696. 
grammar sc! ool, 
primary school, 700. 
Norwich, (Conn.,) Free Academy. 
advantages of, . 193. 
course of study. 690. 
dedication, 193. 
——— 
pe . . oT 
plans of, oe: TH III, 189, 192. 
Norwich (Vt. +) ahaa, L "405. 
Norwood Industrial School, founded, ITT, 799. 
Notices, ITT, 288. 
Nott, Eliphalet, I, 204. 
Nova Scotia, extent and population, i 3 365. 
Number, idea of, how eet Vi 
primary instruction in, IT, 132. 
science of, ITT, 129. 
Nuremberg, real schools in, TV, 257. 


Obedience, exam of, ITI, 77. 
Oberlin on Senden, v. 505. 
Obituary, I, 654; Ti. 279, 284; TV, 833. 
Oblates, an order of teachers, tr 436. 
O’Brien, W. &., letter on Greece, IT, 724. 
Observation, how to train to, II, 317; IV, 789. 
importance of student’s own, TV, 339. 
natural tendency. TT, 121. 
Pestalozzi on, 4 75. 
Observatory, first. 
Oceum, an educated * . a Indian, TV, 667. 
Ocean, V, 723. 
Odeschatchi, Cardinal, benefaction of, ITT, 566. 
oT rf’s school, Y, 108, 111. 
Oman cmpaiiien of common schools, him 465. 
Ohio, academies ; teachers, pupils, income, J, 368. 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, I, 452. 
permed y 470. 
| ; teachers, pepits income, I, 368. 
schools, I, 453 
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common schools in, 1855, IZ, 531. 
abolition of district system, IT, 531. 
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Ohio common ra course of study in, II, 534. 
apparatus, 
ex i of t I. 532. 
we of schools, TT, 538. 
education, mI. Hu. 
institutes, IJ, 533. 
irregular ‘attendance, i 535. 
non-attendance, 
normal ‘tion tt [ 0. 
organization, 1 
plans of improvement, IT, 531. 
public high school, 539. 
school architecture, 532. 
school libraries, n 536. 
supervision, Ir 534 
teachers, pupils, income, I, 368. 
visiting agents and lecturers, IT, 534. 


hy 








deaf-mutes, blind, insane, I, 650. 

educational funds, I, 452. 

extent and Lacey y I, 367. 
first super schools in, YV, 728. 

rogress under him, 7 736. 
institution for the blind, J, 452. 
Journal of Education, I, 656. 
juvenile pop., ito 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, i: 2 
libraries! social, college, school, &c., L. 369, 
newspapers, I, 651. 
whites, in coll., acad., and pub. schools, — 
« over 20, unable to read or write, 368. 
- native b’n, “ 368. 
Olcott, T. B., donation by, 
— 9 in Rugby School, 7. 568 
yeeum, ITT, 241, 25 

Olivier V, 509. 

Olmsted, D. art’s by, IIL. 147; IV, 833; V, 367, 566 
on democratic tendencies of science, I, 165, 234. 
memoir and portrait, 
one of originators of ‘normal schools, IJ, 21; V, 
plan of academy for schoolmasters, V, 124, 369. 
on schools of Connecticut, Y, 123, 369. 
text-books by, V, 368. 

Olmsted Hawley, V, 129. 

Olmutz, university of, I, 404. 

Opinions, independent, TV, 464 

Oral discussion, I, 502, 

Oral teaching, 270; Vv. 776. 
in language, I, 422. 

Oratory, as affected by debating, I =. 

e and study éf mind, 

Orbilius Pupillus, ITT, 157. 

Orbis Pictus, of Comenius, V, 260, 279. 

Order, value of, TV, 338. 

Order of exercises, TJ, 182, 185, oe, ot 
in Catholic colleges in U. 8., II, 437 

Ordinary professors, V, 362. 

Ordinary teacher in Saxon Gymnasium, V, 359. 

Oregon, academies ; teachers, pupils, income, I, 368 
extent and population, » 8 
juvenile pop., 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, i, 367. 
public schools ; teachers, pupils, income, J, 368. 

Oriental languages, school of. 97. 

Orphans, J, 609, 6J1; IV, 69; 458; ITT, 590. 

Orphrasiere, colony from Mettray, 710. 

Osborn, Rev. U_ C., on juvenile criminals, III, 770. 

Osgood, Rev. S., letter on Edmund Dwight. IV. 2. 

Ostwald, reformed by Mettray graduate, 710. 

Oxenstiérn, Chancellor, and Comenius, 
and Ratich, V, 233, 256. 

Oxford Essays, If, 737. 

Oxford Guiseea. commemoration at, IT, 235. 

Packer Collegiate Institute for Girls, I, 579. 

Packer, Mrs. H. L., benefaction of, I, 580. 

Page, D. P., memoir and von V, 811. 
on teaching. I, 770; 819. 

Paintings, prices of > A IV, 197. 

Palmer, T. H., Teachers’ Manual I, 770. 

Palmerston, Lord, on good penmanship, TV, 26. 

Palmerston’s Act, principles of, TV, 779. 

Panama, extent and population, 365. 

Pundects, study of, IT, 287. 
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Paraguay, extent and population, I, 365. 
Parents, suthority of, how to be yet. TV, 389. 
duty of, IT, 262, ; IV. 77. 
interest’ of, in soe ‘70, ‘475, 512, 548. 
should pay tuition of ‘children, I. 703; 3 a 489, 
Paris, central schools of art in, I, 322, 326. 
city schools in, TV, 257. 
patronage society in, 659. 
university of, I, 225; 238. 
Parker, R. G., history of Roxbury Free School, I, 301. 
Parkhurst prison, ITT, 19, 760, 761. 
Parochial schools, Scotch, ITT, 801. 
Parsons, Hon. T., letter un E. Dwight, TV, 19. 
Passions, effects of malignant, on mind, Iv 610. 
Patagonia, extent and lation, in 1850, L 365. 
Patience in teacher, Tr 102. 
Paton, R., fact of school fi 





, I, 788 
Patronage societies for reformed young, I. 613; Im. 


at Mettray, It. ¢ 696. 
at Paris, 
Paul, Vincent de. OTL. 
Paula, of Rome, ‘Ti. 497. 


yg 


fine school prises I, 241. - 


public reception to, IT, 642. 
address by. IT, 644, 645. 
international | services, IZ. 65. 


fvin Th 
Arctic expedition of Dr. Kane, IT, 653. 
donation to Baltimore, 
Peabody Institute, Danvers, . h4 
Peck Library, in Norwich aden, 
Pedagogical srg 
Pedagogium, Franké’s. 
Pedagogue, meaning of, 
Pedagogy. science of, J, a 
eighteenth century, VY, 509. 
Pedantry, Montaigne on, IV, 475. 
Peers, B. o., on schools of Connecticut, y. 135. 
“ “ “ New York, V, 1 
Peet, H. 'P. memoir of, 352. 
Peirce, Cyrus, memoir o} , 275. 
to H, Barnard, 
tribute to, by H. Mann, ¥, 649. 
— R., ITT, 25. 


hip, i IIL. 26. 
~ Lord ome on, TV. r Eo 
— < om academies ; teachers, pupils, income, 


cities, J, 470, 
colleges ; tenchers, pupils, income, in 1850, I, 368. 
eommon schools, in 1855, ML. 
county superintendency, IT, 542. 
efforts to elevate the profession, IT, 542. 
institutes, 543. 
* Jaw of 1854, 541. 
magnitude of system, IT, 541. 
past defects, JJ, 541. 
school-houses, JJ, 543. 
state normal schvols, I, 42. 
State Teacher's ’ Il, 734. 
statistics, TT, 54: 
want of ahem teachers, TT, 542. 
deaf and dumb, blind, insane, J, 650. 
extent and pe ulation, I, 367. 
House of Refuge. I, 454. 
institution for the ho 453. 
for the deaf and dumb, I, 454. 
coe populat’n, 5 to 10. 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I, 367. 
braries ; state, social, college, &e., L, 369. 
newspapers, I. a he income, I, 368. 
Ie 8c! teac 
‘hool Journal, I, 656," Be: 
statistics of public schools, 1854, J, 452. 
whites in coll., acad., and pub. schools, TI, 368. 
= over 20, unable to read or write, 368. 
“native born, “ 368. 


, London, I, 242. 
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Pennsylvania, Western House of Refuge, I III, 811. 
——- for ne 4 ie — 

erception and conception, TV, 
pee faculties, 1 116 ; ie 339. 
Periodicals, educational, I, 413, 656. 

« in U. 8., statistics of, I, 650. 

Peripatetic educators, Vv. 
Perkins, T’. H., biography and portrait of, J, 551. 

gift to Boston Atheneum I, 560. 

sont L 554. 
558. 


Genera 
tile Library A ti 
“ Perkins Institution for blind, § 558. 
Perkins Institution for = Blind, TV, 133. 
Perry’s Sure Guide, Y, 339. 
Perseverance in school improvement, qu. 466. 
Persin, educational polity of, ITT, 87 
military —. para 
Personation, effects of, in expression, I, 56. 
Peru, extent and population, I, 
* pograph H., : —— 1,7 o- 
iography of, by Raumer, 
* TIT, 366, 401, 585. 
es “ and portrait, OT. | 65 
and Fellenberg. 87. 
at Burgdorf, IV, 7i, 119. 
Stanz, 69, 350. 
Yverdun, Tv. 87 a 
character of, TV, 123 
chief followers of. IV. 354. 
d with R , V. 485. 
death of, IV, 114. 
errors of, TV, 65, 126. 
Evening Hour of a Hermit, ITT, 411. 
Fichte on, TV, 150. 
influence of, on schools, TV, 343, 
life and educational system of, TV, 65. 
on human development, 
on Kriisi’s labors, Y, 166, 175. 
opinion ye) N iederer, Vz. 174. 
his t 103. 
poor school at Clindy, 112. 
publication of his =e TY, 109. 
religious views otis . 117. 
visit to Beuggen 11 
writings mw ly IV. 65, 72, i 115, 117. 
—— foundation, Dresden, pupils in, IIT, 27 
ti , Prussia, ty. 800. 
" foanen y. LV, 252, 
pusbeatn, St , V, 732. 
Peter, Sir W.. IV, 1 
Peters, A., articles by, I, 137, 223, 234, 235. 
Petit-Bourg. agricultural reform school, ITT, 653, 
Petit-Quevilly, reform school at, ITT, 749. 
Petrarch, anecdote of, 6. 
labors for clussicn! ienrning, V, 74. 
Pfefferkorn, John, V, 70. 
Phelps, W. F., article by. UT. 4! 417. 
memoir and ‘portrait of, V, 827 
organizer of Normal School of New samp, V. 830. 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, origin of, IT, 265. 
Philadelphia, Seas of refuge at, ITT, 811. 
norma! school, J, 466. 
proceedings of Lay at, AY, 9s 
public high school, I, 93, 467 
public schools, AL of. in 1855, 
salaries of teachers, 
Philanthropic Archives, V, 495. 
_ Society, London, Il. 753, 798. 


= Refuge of, OY. 577 

Philanthropi TY, 195: V, 489, 519. 
resorted to by sdecaters, We ait 497 

Philbrick, J. D., I, 659. 
report by ay 261. 

Phitharmenic Academy, Turin, in. IV. 485. 

Phillips, J., donation by, IT, 206. 

Phillips, J. H., report by, IT, 517. 

Philodramatic Academy, Sardinia, TV, 485. 

Puatogion | contributions by Prof. Gibbs, IJ, 198; 


ewan h Semina 7g at Leipzig, V, 364. 
Philology, I, 
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Philosophical meshy, ¥. VY, 362. 
Philosophy, IV, 334, 467 
use of studying, Iv. 334. 
Philosophy and arts, department of, Yale College, 
359. 


Phonetic and empirical methods in Janguage, IIL, 341. 
Physical education of women 
Physical exercise, Luther on, - 
ontaigne on TV. 464 

Physical science, support of higher om L 515. 
Physics, or eae of nature, 57. 
Physiol y of, IT, 744; V, 626. 
Picus de firandola, V. 75. 
Pierce, B., on IW 200. university, IT, 88. 
Pierce, B. B. hes 

a 2 

ier, M., "ye 132, 

Pik ans, J., canine to education, IJ, 737. 
Pirkheimer, B., V. 7 
Pitt, W., pro nasal or industrial school, ITT, 577. 
Plan of life, TV, 605. 
Plato, ITT, BB. 

on compulsory tenching, TV, 166. 

on punishment, 156. 
Platter, a Vv. 67, 73. 

school life in the sixteenth century, Vv. 79. 
Plausen, gymnasium at, V, 3 
Playfair, Dr., scientitic schools of paws, I, 318 
Pliny, study ‘of, recommended, ITT, 26, 2 
Poets and jurists, terms how applied, Vv. 75. 
Pol, M., director at Ruvsselede, ou. 642, 
Politeness, example of, ITT, 78. 

in a teacher, IT, 103 

Political education, Mano on, y,, 636. 
Politics, use of studying, 
Polytechnic schools, I, 22, jose I, 177. 


Poor, inter@st of industrial schools, 684, 781 
Pestalozzi’s views of education for, 387. 
Poor-laws, English, me! education, 797. 


Pope, A., on the Man of Ross, JJ, 65u. 
Popu' ular i; ignorance and national glory, TV, 416. 
Porter, J. A. » plan of agricultural school, I, 32 

principles of chemistry, IT, 111. 
Porter, Noah, prize essay by, I, 721. 

remarks by, 200. 
Portraits, with memoirs. 

Alcott, W. A., TV. — 

Arnold, T., IV. +4 

Barnard, F. A. . v. 755. 

Barnard, H., I, 65 

Brooks, C., L 387. 

Brown, M., IU, 291. 

Carter, J. G., V, 322. 

Colburn, W.. IT, 294. 

Dwight, E., TV, 1. 

Dwight, F. *¥, 803. 

Emerson, G. B.. V, 417. 

Farnum, P., ITT, 397. 

Gallaudet, T.G. L 487. 

Haity, V., 477. 


Johnson, W. it. v. 781. 
Kingsbury, é.. iV, 
Lawrence, W.. it: 33. 
Lewis, 8., V, 727. 
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Olmsted, VY, 367. 

Page, D. P., V, 811. 
Peabody, G., I. 237. 
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Peirce, C.., YY. 273. 
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Russel, W., 
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Wadsworth, V, 3c, 
Wichern, J. H., “TE, 
Position in reading, 


Post-graduate course in American colleges, YV, 776. 
Potter, A., author of constitution of Am. Asso., I, 4. 





Potter, A., on reading, IT, 219, 221, ae 224. 
religion” in public schools, TT, 154 
consolidation of colleges, J, 471. 
School and Schooimaster, 769. 
Potter, E. R., on — and prayer in school, I, 344. 
Pounds, J., ITT, 77: 
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Poverty, a cause of crime, itr 3 
Powell, Rev. H. T., on juvenile reform II, 73. 
Practical acquirements, IV, 470, 
“ science, first  reahy ‘of schools for, IT, 
21. 
Praepostors, at Rugby. TV, 567. 
Prayers, public, in colleges, . 2. 
Pretect in Jesuit College, V, 216. 
Prescott, O., notice of, IT, 52. 
Press, in Sardinia, TV, 487, 
Preston jail, juvenile criminals in, nil. 473. 
Preteritive verbs in Engtish, or 
Primary schools in Sardinia, 513. 
Saxony, V, 351. 
Nassau, IT, 444. 
Boston, origin of, VY, 342. 
in cities, TTT, 460, 490. 
course of study, 461, 490. 
furniture, &c., for, 120, 460. 
Printed reports of school committee, IT, 550. 
Printing. evils from, IV, 73. 
for the blind, TV, 134. 
Prison, Gaillon central, ITT, 744. 
Rotterdam, for the young, . 619. 
Prisons, women _ oY 1, 517. 
Private docenten, Y, 363. 
Prizes for teaching common things to ee vy. 7 = 


Professor, original meaning of term, I, 258. 
be 362. 
bad ordinary, Vv. 
- income, 363. 
Programme - arithmetic, I, 539. 


of geometry, I, 546. 
Semarang ig 136; Ty 26 
Proseminaries, 
Providence, R. I. * atheneum, III, 304, 308. 
expenses ‘of scholars in, I, 469. 
irregular attendance, I, 468. 
number of schools, ix 467. 
population, 1855, I, 469 
public instruction in 1855, is 467. 
public institutions in, ITI, 308 
reform school in, I, 469; ITI, ‘811. 
taxes, J, 469. 
truancy, J, 469. 
Young Ladies’ High School, V, 9. 
ground of success of, , 33. 
Prussia ; educational a propriations in, II, 337. 
Cousin’s report on, 
gymnasia, tv. 
Mann’s report on, Vv. 627. 
Pestalozzi-foundation, ', 800. 
school law of 1854, 245. 
“ statistics of 1836-7, IV, 248. 
schools of art, TV, 800 
Stowe’s report on, V, 588. 
universities, J, = 
statistics, TT, 340. 
location and date of foundation, J, 402. 
number of teachers and students, I, 402. 
public grammar schools of England, TI. Ml. 
Publie high school, article on, 185. 
at Chicago, I. 531. 
Public interest in schools, 465, 467, 475. 
Public lands for education, 29. 
Public libraries, I, 369, 370. 
Public schools, Alabama, IZ, 257. 
Austria, TV, 155. 
California, IT, 259. 
Connecticut, 261; IV, 657; V, 114. 
Delaware, - 
Denmark, 
England 1 6; Ty. 581, 867. 
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Public schools, mee II, 479. 
Indiana, 
Kentucky, it 4 488, 
Louisiana, TT, 473. 
Maine, IT, 495. 
Massachusetts, II, 499; V. 623, 635. 
Michigan, IT, 510. 
Nassau, Duchy of, IT, 719. 
New Hampshire, Sl. 
New Jersey, IT, 517. 
New York, IJ, 518. 
North Oa. Pane 527. ° 
Norway, IT 
} oe vie 5A 
‘ennsylvania, IL 541. 
Prussia, IT, 248. 
Rhode Island, IT, 544. 
Sardinia IV. 37, 499. 
Saxony, 351. 
South Carolina. II, 553. 
United States, 1850, I, 368, 371, 447; IT. 257. 
Virginia, IT, 557. 
Weimar, of 1855, ITV, 250. 
Public schools, Luther on, EV, 
influence of Inbor, MA 625. 
objections to, ITT, 95. 
pecuniary and moral value to state, V, 633, 636. 
Punctual attendance, I, 467: II, 661. 
of teachers, TT, 659. 
Punishment, Burleigh and others on, TV, 425, 568. 
in moral training. I, 110, 130. 
in old and modern German schools, TV, 345. 
Luther on angry, IV, 425. 
lyra or fidicula, a of, V, 109. 
Montaigne on, TV, 469 
Pusey, E. B., on collegiate teaching, II, 737. 
Putnam, O. , donation by, IT, 685. 


Putnam Free School, IT, 685. 
Quadrivium, I, 254. 
Quantity, science of, 129. 
Quebec, seminary of, 729. 


Questions, and answers, universities, IT, 747. 
« for examining a school, I, 686. 
« of children, h 
2 printed, TV, ¢ 426. 
Questors, in Trotzendorf's school. V, 108. 
Quiney, J , quoted, I, 296; TV, 683; V, 326. 


Radewin, Florentius, TV, 623. 
Respel's School rene IV, 203. 


schools, J, 340; ITT, | 802. 
Raikes, R., 
— J, re, 92, 119, 353. 
Rand, 


Rendait, ‘i. H,, on og of New York, V, 509. 
Randall, 8. S., IL. 156 ; V, 809. 
Raphail, Dr. M. J., education among Hebrews, I. 243. 
Rate-bilis, to be paid by parents. J, 703 ; V, 351. 

‘€3 by, IT, 604. 
Ratich, w., pum Vv. 228. 


ples and metho Vv. 244. 
principles and methods enerally, WV, 2 
works of, and relatin oY, 255. 
Rauhe Haus, Horn, 5, 8, 10, 570, 603. 
anniversary at, 17. 
Brothers’s Institute at, ITT, 571, 610. 
Christmas at, ITT, 608. 
daily routine, a 15, 607. 








plans 9, 570, 604. 
se of, . ” 606. 6 IV, 149. 

umer, K. von, bi ol 

list of works of, TW isd 

History of Education by, article on, TV, 149. 

visit of, to Yverdun, TY. 

translations from, TTT, 40 , 65, 167, 401, 421, 
Gay, 74, 733, 71 V, 65 "107, 212, 257, 657, 


Ra an ?, report on drawing, by, 519, 

Raynor Brot GAY Oe 
ing, arrangement of classes in, TV, 227. 
No. 15.—[Vot. V., No. 3.]--56. 
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Reading, choice of, 219. 
defects in teaching, 
.definition of, IT, 215. 
effect of, on character, V, 624 
errors in teaching, ITV, 317. 
hints on, JJ, 215. 
importance of, IT, 216. 
Peirce’s method for, IT, 293. 
repetition and review of, IT, 224. 
socia! class for, IJ, 223. 
system for, IT, 221. 
thinking with. IJ, 222. 
use of, TV, 337. 
and writing together, TV, 234. 
for young ladies, IT, 227. 
Rending schools in Boston, VY, 328. 
Real and classical education, Vv. 360. 
Real schools, IT, 338. 
Austrian, TTT, 275. 
German, V, 689. 
Nuremberg, pupils in, IV, oy 
Prussian, statisties, 1856-7, 
Rendsberg, weekly lesson- bill, 1 he 251. 
Saxon, V, 354, 360. 
weekly lesson-bill of, TV, 25). 
approuch to, by Franké, at Halle, V. 693. 
books on, V, 695, 696. 
name first given to schools at Halle, 1739, V, 661. 
promoted by Comenius’ Orbis Pictus, VY, y 
Sturm's Mathesis Jvvenilis, V, 690. 
Semler of Halle, V, 691. 
J. J. Hecker, of Berlin, VY, 693. 
Real sciences, study of, advocated by Luther, V, 660. 
Realism of Comenius, Vv. 270. 
Reals and verbals, contests between, Vv, 661. 
Reasoning powers, cultivation of, I, 28. 
Recitation, overestimated value of, V,, 775. 
Recke, Count, and reform schools, IT, 231. 
Recreation, a necessity, 242. 
Rector in Jesuit system, V, 216. 
Red Lodge, industrial school for girls, ITT, 785. 
tegulations of, ITT, 786. 
Red Hill, reform school at, ITT, 753. 
condition of pupils, ITT, 757. 
letter to pupils of. = a boys, ITT, 758. 
organization of, 
results of, ITT, 772. 
Mr. Turner on locating in country, ITT, 735. 
visit to, 56. 
Redfield, W. Cc. memoir of, TV, 833. 
Reflecting faculties, cultivation of, Tv. 309, 315. 
Reformatory education, I, 609; ITI, 561, 817. 
agricultural colonies, I, 611. 
“ lnbor, I, 609. 
books on, ITT, 812, 817. 
buildings, TIL, 599, 622. 699, 671, 789. 
cellular confinement, II. 646, 736, 790. 
cost, total. TTT, 602, 612, 637, 659. 
per head, TIT, 692, 612, 639, 726, 769. 
daily routine, III, 607 , 628, 726. 
diet, ITT, 600, 654, 673. 
discipline, ITT, 650, 655, 733, 758. 
dress, 600, 619, 627, 654. 
escapes, Til. 618, 625, 811. 
family arr I, 609; ITT, 599. 615. 793. 
farm labor. 673, 682, 725, 790. 
festivals, III, 601, Ge. 755. 
instruction, industrial, TIT, 5, 644, 793. 
religious, 647, 743. 
school, 600, 605, o- 
management, Ti. 791, "793. 
militar diovinies, I, 623; ITI, 714, 734. 
music, 615, 630, 644, "733: 
number of refor colonies, France, J, 623. 
officers, 57, 626, 641, 643, 


patronage, TIT, 590, 606, 661, 748. 
punishments, 633, 656, 676. 
quite for teacher, ITT, 509. 
rewards, ITT, 646, 657, 794. 


results, i. 634, 647, 671. 
Reform schools, Aberdeen, I. 780, 
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Reform schools, American, ITT, 811. 
Bachte 597. 
Baltimoré, a 
Cape Elizabeth Me., I, 378. 
Gincibint,F4 452. 
oe. L Sis i 800. 
France, I, 609. 
aren By II, 789 
Holland, I, 611. 
Horn, see Rauhe Haus. 
Lancaster, Mass. 2 380. 
—* Conn., 
1 613, 622 ; 2H 667. 
Perit Boon 


Petit-Queviiy, 1 749. 
Philadelphia i? 454. 
Providence. 
Randall's Islund, ts 
Rauhe Haus, Rem, L ius; 1. 5, 570. 
= Hill, ITT, 753. 
Red Lodge, femule, ITT, 785. 
Rochester, N. Y 451. 
Rome, Italy, 
Ruysselede, 5 
Westborough, Mass., I, 379. 
Reformed thieves ible, 767. 
Refuge for girls, Turin, 510, 
Regent of a university, origin of, I, 28. 
Regulations of Irish national schools, TV, 365. 
Reid, D. B,, articles by, IT, 629; V, 35. 
labors in sanitary reform, IT, 641. 
Reinhold, E., prof. of prmernog in 1850, V, 537, 660. 
Religion an agency of education, V. 35, za. 
and public pa — on,” 
oy 
is urgess on, 
—- instruction van 113. 
w on, V, 494, 501, 573. 
in Edinburgh Industrial School, TI, 804. 
in Irish a hy age IV. 366. 
Mann on, V. 
Pestalozzi on, ory. 33. a, 117. 
u on, 
at Ru 
in Sardinian schools, IV, 50 
Removal of bad = La IV, 57 
Rendsburg Real School, weekly lessou- vi ‘Iv 250. 
Rendu, E., educ. exp. in France and Prussia, 
Rensselaer Institute, Troy, IT, 21 
Repetitorium - Sreseg. V, 304. 
i 57. 
522. 


476. 





Repression an educational error, 
and 


Requisites of ‘good public school, 


» what 


Retrospective fovie review, ; di. 33. 
Reuchiin, J., V, 67 


Reuchlinists, league bs Vv. 7 

Revival of Sducation, by 8. i. May, If, 20. 

Rhenanus, B., V, 66. 

Rhenius, on Ratich’s methods, Y, 255. 

Rhetoric, guilds of, a ag 
instruction in 
Luther on, IV. Sig 
Melancthon on, IV, 757. 

a euant IV. 178. t,t 1 08 
hode Isla: a a iis, income, 
Barnard’s labors in, J, 725. ins 
po at on he: il I, 368. 
co teachers, ils, income, 
common schools, Cae 

—~ = rj school- roy BH, 548. 
books of reference, IT, 55 

causes of absenteeism, i 545. 
county pe rin 1. 547. 

district man 46. 

education to oom), 

common schools, erroneous i IZ, 546. 
expenses and statistics, 1855, Tr 544. 
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Rhode Island, lectures, IT, 549. 
moral instruction, TT. 561. 
y oe ie 


School Journal, 
signs of progress, 
State Normal School, r M47. 
statistics of, I, 454. 
statistics in I, 454 
tenchers, pupils, income, 
teachers’ institutes, 
text-bonks, IT, 549. 
town management, IT, 546 
deaf-mutes, blind, insane, I, 650. 
educational funds, J, 454 
extent and lation, I, "367. 
fundamental ideas of first settlement, I, 723. 
as pop., 5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, I. 367. 
ibraries; social, college, sc school, &c., I, 369. 
newspapers, J, 651. ’ 
reform school, I, 454. 
whites, in colleges, academies, pub. schools, I, 368 
* ~ over 20, unable to read and | write, Il 368. 
“ native born, “ L 368 

Rhodomannus, L., V, 600. 

Rice, V. M., report by, I. 518. 

Richards, J. B., instruction of idiots by, I, 605. 

Richards, Z. on classical culture, I, 89. 
on moral and mental discipline, 107. 

Richmond . a.,) Female —_—, 231. 

Roads and bridges, school of, 100. 

— Dr. T., obituary of. 278. 

berts, H., on dwellings and health of poor, 

Robinson Crusoe, a text-book with Rousseau, 

Rod, The, poem by Layng, III, 642. 

Rod, on use of, 462. 

Rodman, W. M., 33. 

Roman jurisprudence, I, 4. 

Romans, charity among, ITT, 563. 
cultivated class of, I, 249. 

Rome, Asylum of Tata Giovanni, at, ITT, 583. 

early orphan asylum at. 566. 
educational polity of, =. 
first reform school at, 
Hospital of San Michele, wT 
list of charitable institutions in, 
pagan, charities of, ITT, 563 

Rescelin, founder of scholastic a“ I, 255. 

me b A., account of, TV, 491, 4 

. on educati =e 

Rostock, universit of, I, 404 

Rote-learning, V, 247, 474, 495, 509. 

Rotterdam prison, school for young, ITI. 619. 

* Christ and = memoir of, ay ioe. 

rist a rates com 
pared with Pi ri, VW, 483. 
educational views in Emile, V. 463. 
ability to read not to be forced, vi 474. 
art or trade to be acquired, Y, 480. 
character of early moral instruction, V, 472. 
children should learn much by themselves, V, 470. 
country better than city life, V, 472. 
curiosity as to causes, how stimalated, V. 477. 
education before age of 12, VY, 472. 
“ of senses, limbs, ‘sight, &e., V, 475. 
Emile in his 15th year, V, 41. 
ethies, history, religion, at and after 15, V, 483. 
mother, , 464. 


first t depends on 
raining 7 a W, ‘na. 


healthy body and ha 
hints on infant training, 
impressions, ideas, words, Vv. 473. 
instruments and experiments, pupil to make, V, 479 
judgment to be trained after sho taneen, V, 480. 
age should deal with things, V. 4 af 

love and obedience should go eee V. 471. 
nature and art in education, Y, 464 
office of the father, V, 467. 
fe marys Enawtadgy to be avoided, V, £9. 

real not capricious wants to be regarded, V, 471. 


238. 
. 479 


tT 378. 
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Rousseau, J. J., ae Eom cning ea V. 476. 


rote-learming to be avoided, V, 4 ia v. =. 
rudiments of astronom y. &c. -% 4 
influence of his works tn Tarc 
-Roxbury, first free school at, I. 
Royal academy of sciences, divin, TV. 479. 
“ sur; and medicine, TV, 483. 
Albert academy of fine arts, Sardinia, IV, 484. 
college of the provinces, TV. 57. 
committees for science and art, TV, 458. 
gallery of paintings, TV, 484. 
military academy, — IV. 480. 
Rudimenta of Reuchlin, V, 69. 
Rugby School, IV, cw 
course of study, Dr mold’s IV. 554. 
foundation of, TV, 55 
Rules, how useful, in ven 3 222. 
Russ, Dr., letters of, for bling 
Russell, Lord J., scheme of national education, I, 638. 
Russell, W., articles by, IZ, 113, 317; IDI, 47, 321; 
exercises in words, 720. 
memoir and portrait, 139. 
publications by, ITT, 144. 
Russia, ql, 367, 720. 
ag d 1 382. 
« schools iT 3e2 he 
chief engineer's school, I, 384. 
construction of roads and bri 
education of military officers, 
high school of miners, I, 382. 
Imperial Library, St. EE I, 381. 
Michael Artillery School, LJ, 3 
military schools, J, 382, 383. 
Moscow military school, I, 383. 
naval schools, TT 
oriental langu 
philological le inatitute, 1% 
polytechnic institute, T, 383. 
post office service, I, 383. 
schools for special instruction, I, 382. 
special school of design, I, 383. 
St. Petersburg military school, I, 383. 
aa, 2 rpat, 2, 381 
Kasan, 
Kharkoff, T "81. 
Moscow, I, 381. 
St. Petersburg, I, 381. 
St. Viadimir, I, 381. 
western military school, I, 384. 
Russian America, extent and population, I I _- 
Ruysselede Refurm Schvol, 24 612; IV, & 
ily routine, TIL. 02. 
—— oe ee 
employments, 635, 639. 
fee — a « pupils, ITT, 633. 
- TI, 638, 651. 
Mr. "Hell's visit to, ITT, 642. 
instruction, 629. 
Mr. Norris! visit to, itr. os 649. 
results of, TTT, 640, 647, 
Ryerson, E, labors of, in oP I, 191; IZ, 733. 


Sackville, Sir R., on own outh, Iv. 157, 164. 
Sacred Scriptures I, 132 30, 340, 344 
robusto, J., IV. 181; V6 
Saegert’s schooi for idiots, Berlin, 594. 
Salaries of teachers, J, 368, 447; IV, 375. 
Salford free museum and library, "251 
am, ©. von, nt bmg 4 V, 516. 
isbury town library, 
Balle, Abbe J ee i ie Min a 437. 
Salvandy, M. €x = etre, It. 689. 
Salzmann, VY, 507, 518. 
Sampson, Abbot, school of. III, 566. 
San Michele, Rome, ITI, 580. 
San Salvador, extent and population, I, 365. 
Sandhurst, — Tm? at, IV, 810. 
Sapidus, John, V, 67 
Sarcasm in discipline ' to ~% avoided, 
Sardinia, school system of, + HEL. 313; T i nom 499. 
charitable educational endow 





I. 383. 
628. 
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Sardinia, definition of public school, TV, 499. 
hospitals, TV, 51. 
liberty of instruction, IV, 499. 


press, LY, 
reform and preventive institutions, TV, 40. 
religious instruction, TV, 501. 
school authorities, TV, 502. 
“ expenses, 1857, TV, 63. 
« law of 1857, . 495. 
“ « "remarks on, TV, 499. 
“ supervision, TV, 61, 489, 502. 
scientific schools, 
state control of education, TV, 499. 
teachers’ schools, TV, 504. 
ical and professi ata, IV. 37, 409. 
university statistics, IV. 57 “ 
Savigny, History of ‘Universit of Bologna, 747 
Saxe: Altenburg, Duchy of, Tv. 601 
Saxony ; agricu cultural i — Tm. 
burgher schools, V, 
common schools, ‘3 350. 
educational appropriations, iY. 799. 
female normal =~ 
gymnasia, V, 358 
industrial schools, Vv. 356. 
legal schools Y, 365. 
learned or classical schools, V7, 358. 
medical schools, V, 365. 
mormal schools, Vv. 353. 
polytechnic schools, Y, 357. 
esl ethaain IV. 251, 297; V, 354. 
school for idiots, J, 595. 
scientific schools 367. 
Sunday schools, WV, 356. 
universities, I, 403; V, 362. 
village schools, V, 350. 
Saybrook, removal of Yale College from, V, 547. 
Scaliger, 31. 
Scandinavian words, I, 5 
Schlettstadt = in + 50, V. 64, 84. 
Schmid, IV, 88, 97; 107. 
Schnepfenthal, institution of, Salzmann at, V, 508, 518 
Schoenberg, Prince, ae sch’! of, ITT, 274; IV. 249. 
munificence of, V, 354. 
Scholarships, baa 499. 
Scholasticism, I, 255; VY, 74. 
School and Schoolmaster, contents of, I, 769. 
School and teacher -¥ lit., ITT, 449; IV, 183, 582. 
School apparatus, I, 775. 
School architecture, J, 686, 740; II, 467, 548; V. 
199, 203. 


Bloomington, I., IV, 74. 
Boston, TV, 769. 
Norwich, IT, 795. 
Chicago, i., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., 
School age, V, 351. 
associations, plan of, = 709. 
attendance, J, 688 ; 467, 509, 545. 
books, IT, 468, 478 ; IV. 381. 
boy, sports of, TV, 587. 
code of ‘Trotzendorf, Vv. 109 
desks and seats, diagonal meer van 
School district library Pon of N.Y 401. 
of Massachusetts, 
Indiana, TT, 
Ohio, IT, 536. 
funds and angen; Aicbame, II, 465. 


California, 

Connecticut, 472; V, 120, 132. 
337. 

343. 


ae, 

ngiand, 

Illinois, 479. 

Indiana, 436. 

Kentucky, 489. 

Maine, IT, 495, 496. 

Massachusetts, IT, 597. 

‘510. 

ersey, 517. 

New Hampshire, IT, 516. 

eet York, IT, 520. 

orth Canslies, II, 530. 





536. 
. 778. 





School funds and expenses of Prussia, IT, 336. 
of Pennsylvania. 543. 
Prussia, 1856, TV, 248. 
Rhode island, tu. 544. 
Sardinia, Iv. can 503. 
Virginia, IV, 55 
houses, an Oe of, 8 I 95, 231, 352, 410, - I. 
474, 481, 495, 573, 720; IV. 522; V. 


i I, 656; He. 484, 509, 515, 522, 552. 
fox" L. 201 ; II, 468, 485. 
laws, remarks on, ie > ” 478, 491, 503, 519, 526, 
531, 541; IV, 245. 4 
life, in 15th century, v7 79. 
magistracy, at Goldberg, 1547, Y, 111. 
moneys, distribution of, V, 623. 
. motives, Sir. E B. Lytton ‘on, IZ, 259. 
Manon on, V, 631. 
officers, 482. 
organization, Luther on, Iv. 442. 
"icc on, IV, 749. 
programmes, i 
registers, V, 629. 
room, improvements in, VY, 19. 
taxes, IT, 493, 486, 499, 518, 557. 
term, IT, 471, 491, 500, 488. 
ae Ascham's, I. 37; IV, 165. 
of, Synod of Dort on, V, 97. 
fn Boelich literature, 155. 
the good, by 8. Fuller, 155. 
roposed academy for, V, 368. 
i age, Delille’s, Hit. | 159. 
Goldsmith’s, I. ! 
Schools, agricultural, t3 321, 322, 328; IT, 98, 716; 


architectural, I, 320 328; IT, 635; IV, 55, 486. 
artillery. 402. 
blind, 


collngiate, 

commercial. I, 626 ; IZ, 7. 

common, II, 465; see Public and Com. Schools. 
conventional or cloister, I, 299, 254. 
corporation, J, 640, 

deaf and dumb, I, 626, 640; IT, 523; IV, 249. 
denominational, J, 640; Ir 468. 

design, . a Vv. 484. 

drawing, 715, 

engineering, E3 as. 2, 317; II, 718. 

evening, IT, 71 

fach, J, 328, 

factory. I, 640. 

female, I, 231; IT, 21, 485; ITT, 274. 
forestry, —_ 328, 640; II, 99, 467, 718. 


fnty D I, 

free, I, 289; II, 479, 489. 

idiot, J, 595. 

industrial, I, 319, 322, 626, 640; IT, 716; V, 356. 
language, IT, 718; IV, 53. 

learned or clamical, y. 358, 699 


l, 7; V. 
legal, IV. 4 a to. 


medical. 

military, ‘640; I. 718, 727; TV, 808. 
mining, T, 317, 17, bal ae IT, 99, 367; V, 357. 
music, J, 328; V, 358. 

naval and navigation, I, 328, 640; IT, 715, 722. 
normal, I, 371, 379; IT, 328; Im. 274; V, 353. 
orphan, I 640; TI, 338, 526. 

pavtere I, 322, 398; Il, 367; V, 357. 
prison, 

public, 308, 371. 

a 640. 

real, IT, 722, 724; TV, 251, 297; V, 354, 689, 703. 
rural reform, 599. 

a; Vast II, 284, 349, 367; IV, 249, 


ial, 
nday, 723 ; 

oh eo a ee 
nh 

ey 708, 300 I, 328, 328; IT, 98, 728; IV, 4 


veterinary, L “328. 
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Health in schools, 444. 
Heuristic method, 507. 
Hickok, H. C., 570. 
Hieronymians, 459. 
Hill, T., article by, 449. 
Hillhouse, James, memoir, 325 to 363. 
Hlillhouse, J. A.” poem by, 42 
if _ , 421. 
Hillhouse, William, 327. 
Holland, schools in, 495. 
Honor among students, 539, 543. 
Hopkins, Gov., 328. 


Ignorance and crime, 494. 

Imagination, cultivation of, 465. 

Infant se’ 502. 

Informing by students, 539, 543. 

Instruction, German, seventeenth century, 463. 
Graser’s system, 556. 

Interlinear versions, 588 to 589. 

Inventive method, 596, 598. 


Jacob's method in languages, 612. 

Iacotot, life of, method of, 505, 600. 

Jesuits, schools of, 459 to 462. 
article on same, 615 to 622. 


Kay, J., on Bavarian schools, 571. 


Lancaster, Penn., schools, 561. 
educational convention at, 561. 

Land o-_- in Ohio, 543. 

Language, German “ ives ** on, 465, 
Graser's method, 





Latin, in Wirtemburg Teutsch schools, 426. 
cloister schools, 429. 
Saxon schools, 433. 
Sturm’s method in, 442. 


in German, seventeenth 462. 
methods of teaching, 581 to 61k 





‘ 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute, 497. 
Locke, 584. 
on a. 586. 
rithms, 
London, model school at, 475, 479. 


Brougham and schools of, 472. 
London Unive, — 480. 


nehester Mechanics’ Institution, 497. 
is, 


MeNeely, Cyrus, 534, 535, 536. 
McNeely Normal School, 534, 535, 536, 543, 544. 
Mechanics’ institutions, 480. 
Meierotto on teaching Latin, 583. 
method of, 610. 
text-bouks by, 610. 
—_e on Hamilton's method, 592. 
Melancthon, definition of Grammar, 581. 


—_ crammi , 464, 
training, 502, 


Mental arithmetic, 455. 

Montaigne, 584. 

Munich, schools of, 572. 

— in early Saxon schools, 432. 
and algebra, 457. 


National Assoc. for Promotion of Social Science, 511. 


New York ay School No. 33, plans &c., 524. 
School same, 
Normal scbeal Pennsylvania, 560 
Burrowes on, 
Ohio,’ 533 to 537. 
Nuremberg, schools, 571. 


Ohio, history of schools, 532 to 548. 

Ohio Journal o a 535 to 543. 

Ohio Phonetic y, 553. 

Ohio State Teachers’ F mantetiesic 

Order of stndies, article on, 449. 
Graser’s, 576. 

Oxford Univer 491. 


P , T. H. B on, 555. 

pore st statistics of, 570. 

free education in, 556. 
Pennsylvania School Architecture, 567. 
Pennsylvania School Juvrnal, 564, 567. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 564. 
Phonetics in Ohio, 532, 553. ' 
Politian on study of Latin, 606. 
Poor, education of, in England, 471. 

same, ancient provisions for, 473. 
Potter, Bishop, on Brougham, 512. 
Progressives of seventeenth century, German, 459. 





Quinctilian, on training memory, 602. 


Ratich, 463, 586. 
Ratisbon, schools of, 571 
Raumer, ‘articles by. 426, 459, 581, 616. 
Reader, Wurst’s, 576. 
Reform school, Ohio, 538. 
Religion and Bavarian schools, 573. 
Reuter, on study of language, 607. 
Rewards in schools, article on, 435. 
ae 
ussia, sel su in, 
Ruthardt, method. Tn Ingunge, 600 to 609. 
books by, 600, 601 to 


Saxony, schools and school codes in, 432. 
Oaceapet ot Bagi, ish, 494. 

tency 
School age, 558. 
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School funds, Connecticat, 348, 367. 
Ohio, 545. 
Schoo! | libraries, Ohio, 533, 539 to 543, 550, 551. 
School statistics, Ohio, 545 to 551. 
Pennsylvania, 570. 
Europe, 495. 
Bavaria, 573. 
School systems, ao 556. 
an fo. history. 532 to 548. 


Barony. 430 
Bavaria, 571. 
School taxes, Ohio, 545. 
Schoolmaster, Brougham on, 498. 
Science, pleasures &c. of, 486. 
a bergary and crime in 1698, 496. 


Me of schools in, 496. 

icle by, 468. 

Sedgwick, Hon. A., 424. 

Sherman, * " on Hillhouse, 350, 351. 
Shunk, F. R. 

Shuttleworth. a * Kay. 

Smyth, Anson, 537, 538, 544, 549, 550, 551. 
Social life, Graser’s teaching i in, 579. 
Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 486. 
State norma! schools, 568. 

Studies, order of, article on, 449. 

Study, excessive, 444. 

Sw » education in, 495, 


Tafel, on language, 591, 593. 

Teachers, dignity of, 498. 
English, ignorance of, 499. 
Pennsylvania, 558. 
Burrowes on training, 568 
examined in Ohio, 

Tenchers’ associations, 564. 
Ohio state, 532 to 545. 

Teachers’ institutes, 557, 565. 
Ohio, 546. 


Text-books, in Wirtemberg Latin schools, 427. 
cloister schools, 429. 
university, 430. 
Saxon royal schools, 432. 
Comenius’, 585. 
Hamilton’s, 588 to 595. 
Jacotot’s, 595 to 599. 
Ruthardt's, 601 to 609. 
Meierotto’s, 610 to 612. 
Jacobs’, 613. 
Thayer, G. v. article by, 435. 
Trapp, 585. 


ee h, bi oo "a aa | 
ish, bigotr I, 
and pote y phe n Ohio, 543. 


Wirtemberg, schools and code of, 426, 495. 
Wolf, F. A., 584, 585, r 
} 2. SE den, 53 

"s arra t lo 
Writing, Graser’s method in, 


Yale College, Hillhouse’s treasurership, 359. 
his meg as to state aid to, 359. 
n charter, 360. 
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Aargau, oy festival in, 509. 
Academician, 517. 


Academy della Crusca, 434. 
Accuracy, Lindsley on, 31. 
Aesticampianus, 474. 


Agee. R., “a of, 449. 


— . Dante. 
ine Schulzeitung, quoted, 5i0. 
bet of intuition, i. 

ie Comment at, 161. 

Alumnea, 390, |, 39%. 

Anatomy, beginning of, 281, 

Andely, — a’, 416. 


Aretinus, P. 
Aristotle 413. 
Arithmetic, at Wittenberg, 241. 

in education, 346. 

Pestalozzi’s method, 699. 

geometrical forms in, 701. 
Art under Leo X., 
Astrology, Picus on, 452. 
Astronomy, ~ aaa of, 276. 
Augustin, 415. 

Petrarch on, 430. : 
Austria, action of, on Wartburg festival, 91. 


Bacon, Lord, on ~ rman 381. 
Bacon, Roger, 4 
Bakrdt with the Iron Forehead, 186. 
Bandlin, J. H., 516, 
Barlaam, 428. 
Barrius, 474. 
Bates, Joshua, memoir of, 270. 
Baumeister, 376, 378. 
Bavaria, students and professors in, 234. 
Bembo, cardinal, 457. 
See E tion, benefactors of. 

Beneficiaries. See Stipendiaries. 
Berkeley, gifts to Yale College, 465. 
Berlin University, on Wartburg festival, 183. 
Bessarion, cardinal, 439, 440. 
Bible, in education, 36, 401. 

illustrated, for children, 401. 

order of reading, 403. 

how to explain in school, 406. 

as text-book, 410. 

compre! hension of, 411. 
Biber, : 516, 517. 
Bibliography of history of education, 49. 

Pestalozzian, 513. 
Biehing, rector, 369. 
Bindemann, conrector, 369. 
Binzer and Methfessel, song-book, 247. 
Biographies. See Educational biographies. 
Black plague, 431. 
Blochmann, K. ‘ 516. 
Biumenbach, 6 
Raving hemes, for students, 233. 

for scholars. See mee 
Boarding-school, teacher of, 302. 
Boccaccio, 422. 
Bon ering, 27 'fiftee 

the fifteenth century, 439, 440. 

Boston Public Library, 353. 

cut of, 252. 

description of, 255. 








Boston Public Library, plans of, 256, 259, 261. 
interior view, 262. 
condition and funds, 263. 
addresses at dedication, 264. 
Mr. Bates’ gifts to, 271. 
Mr. Everett and, 342. 
Boston Latin School, 1805, 344 
Mr. Everett on, 365. 
Botany, elements of, 244. 
when to teach first, 277, 281. 
and zodlogy, analogy of classing, 278. 
Bowditch, bow self-taught, 363. 
Boyle, on natural science, 228. 
Bracciolini. See Poggius. 
Brander, Brand-Fox, 161. 
Breslau, Raumer at, 76. 
turning at, 92. 
Brimmer, Martin, 253. 
Bundestag, and German universities, 129. 
Buri, hymn by, 128. 
Burkhart, 51 
Burmana, 374. 
Burnett, Gov., 465. 
Bursaries, 160. 
Burschen, 160. 
Burschenschaft, Jena, 80. 
constitution of, 168. 
B haft, Geueral G nm, 80 to 102. 
foundation, 80. 
principles, 81. 
results of Sand’s crime on, 130 to 152. 
good morals, 135. 
reorganization, 148. 
constitution, 165. 
Buss, J., memoir, 293. 


Cambridge, school ex 
Canada, educational poe ee in, 188, 190. 
See University of McGill College. 
Chemistry, and mineralagy, succession of, 245. 
beginnings of, 277. 
Children, understandings of, 304. 
early training of, 382. 
See Infant edueation. 
Christoffel, R., 515. 
Christopher and Alice, 665. 
Chrysoloras, E., 436. 
Ciceruniarism, 413, 414, 447, 473. 
Circuli Fratram, 55. 
Cities, large, for universities, 33, 240. 
Civilization and education, 360. 
Clap, Miss Lucy, 326. 
Clase-books, See 





Text-books. 
Classics, in education, 30. 
in medieval Italy, 413 to 460. 
medieval study of, 471. 
Colleges, American, and European universities, 16 
faults of, 30. 
how to govern, 32. 
and prisons, 33. 
examinations in, 34. 
small, in Tennessee, 38. 
former standard of education in, 329. 
change in, 1812, 330. 
prayers in, 340. 
requisites for presidency, 341. 
discipline > Everett on, 352. 
progress in, 354. 
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Educational statistics, German universities, 1853, 5] 
Edling, Count von, 90. 
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Erlangen University, on W: 
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Ernesti, careful writing of Latin, 475. 
a address by, 266. 
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A. L., Free Voices of Bold Youth, 148: 
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in, 688. 
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: «book mat 37, I 908 
Frankli self-taught, 

and Samuel Johnson, 466. 

eee Steense & Sreeieg, 376. 

Prin, Brefck Wartburg hetva, 8 
and Follenius, 11 

Fritz, Baron von, oo. 


at Halle, 75. 
at German universities, 65, 66. 
German Burschenschaft. See Burschenschaft. 


pe, & eens SS 
German universities. See Universities, German. 
Gorman Touth tn the Bershenocafs, &c., 105. 
” 
Germany, history of education in, 
influence of Italian learning on, 459. 
older schools of, and Pestalozzi, 503. 
oo 


Gervinus, on Latin, 375. 


studied in Italy, 440, 446. 
tod Latin, difcren 








Hardenberg, Prince von, 91. 
Halle, Raumer at, 50 6B, 136. 

ates ‘aa fi 231. ‘to 

's influence, 231. 

Francké's influence, 232. 

duels at, 79. 
Halsey, Rev. L. J., article b 
Hamburg, Latin in St. John 4 School at, 371, 375. 
Harnisch, 


Lyceum, 329 

— wed woe ie old course of study at, 329 
———; 331. 

life i, Sfty years ago, 245. 

i ane fy yea Ses: 


Helmstadt. ‘students and professors at, 233. 
Henning, 516. 
Herbart, 516. 
Herder, 60. 
H Barbarus, 449, 454. 
Hersfeld, gymnasium, 367. 
Heussler, rector, 510, 516. 
Hil, 7. article by 3, 491. 
z Holy wood, Joha, 4 * 
lome education, 
Everett on, 348. Lice = 
Raumer on, 387. 
Pestalozzi on, 685. 


, Everett ge 
— by, I 

quoted, 103, 114 to 119. 
How Gertrude Teaches her Chi 
Hafeland, on Dee training, 383. 
Hugo, Prof. 

on studying law, 219. 
Hymns, by A A. L. Follenius, 127. 

children to learn, 404. 


Ignorance, Li 
Imagination, trai 
Index to Vol. VIL., 


on, 19, 
of, 407. 


on, 382. 
ood betiving, 201. 
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in univers 241. 
gift of giving, 27. 


in, 283, 284. 
Pesta’ cate, 904 
cioceutany, Pemoenea 


sunhion a oma of learning, 675. 
Ipswich Grammar School, Woley's course of study 


Italian, Dante's labors for, 420. 
Boccaccio's influence on, 423. 
y della Crusca on, 434. 
under Leo X., 457. 
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» 168. 
answers of universities to, 183. 
John of Ravenna, 435, 439. 
Johnson, Samuel, —_ 461. 

at Yale 461. 

visit to nd for ordination, 464, 

influences Berkeley's gift, 465. 

as , 466. 
as president of — College, 467. 
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Kam K. A. von, 87. 
Kasthofer, Rosette, 200. 

Kiel, pennalism at, 53. 

answer on Wartburg festival, 81. 
Kieser, Prof., on festival, ane. 
cee, on Teo bewsnane tem 


vale bor at, at, re ment ae 


= vol, ois, 119. 

Bakrdt with the Iron Forehead, 186. 
Kroger, J. C., 516. 
Krusi, H., 516. 


Landinus, C., 445. 
Landsmannschaften, 52. 
—— “" 161. 





eaking foreign, 483. 
its of = “ 678, 680, 


Cr in teachi 
ign, how to teach, : 47, 


native, in teaching, 374, 478. 
1 See G 


; Greek ; Italian; Latin. 

Latin, methods i in, 370. 

use of, in teaching, 370. 

as a mensure of learning, 413. 

of middle ages, 414, 434, 477, 

same, use of, 417. 

same, study of, 471. 

and Italian, Dante on, 420. 

and Greek, differently studied, 471. 

and German, 374, 4 

how to be written, 176, 479, 480. 
Law, as school-stud og 

collateral studies for, 225. 
Le Clere, on writing Latin, 476. 
Learning, usefulness of, 30. 

vindication of, 19. 
Lectures, in universities, 201. 

compulsory, 213, 220, 223. 

Raumer's, how given, 243. 

Everett's, on Greek, 332. 

popular, Everett an originator of, 332. 

See Lyceum lectures. 
Leipzig, answer on Wartburg festival, 185. 
Leo X., 454. 


Leonard and Gertrude, 519. 
Library, Boston Public, 253. 
Shurtleff’s decimal system in, 260. 
Philadelphia, first, 269. 
St. Mark’s, 433, 439. 
Medicean, 439. 
Liegnitz, school for princes, 369. 
Lindsley, Philip, portrait, 1. 
memoir, 
sketch of life, 9. 
on universities, 14, 
writings of, 22! 
on education, 26. 
religious character of, 38. 
results of labors of, 39. 
Little, Mr., 344. 








Logos, meaning of, 384. 
Louise, ues of P Prussia, 287. 
Luther, 120, 503. 


Lycea, "German, 216. 
Lyceum lectures, Emerson on, 332. 


Maclean, Dr., 12. 
Madwig, on writing Latin, 479. 
Manuscripts, early collectors of, 439, 442. 
Marburg, answer on Wartburg "festival, 185. 
Massachusetts. See 
Bonrd of Education, 335." 
Everett's influence on schools of, 338. 
schouls of, in 1800, 348. 
Mathematics. See Arithmetic. 
medieval, 416. 
ae fo portrait of, 188. 


r. 188. 
McGill College, 189. 

See University of McGill College. 
McGill Norma! School, 193. 
Mechanics, when first to teach, 274. 

elementary method, 274. 

Medici, Cosmo di, 439, 445. 
Medici, Lorenzo di, 439, 445, 452. 
Medicean Library, 

Medicine, studies for, 225. 

in large and small universities, 239. 
Meiners, on Comes universities, 64, 233, 
Memorizing, 7a 379. 





Middle ro education in, 367, 413. 
learning of, 413. 
Mineralogy, lectures on, without specimens, 77. 
how to teach, 205. 
elementary instruction in, 244 
and chemistry, order of, 245. 
Mirandola. See Picus. 
Molson, Messrs., 195. 
Monitorial system, 312. 
Monnich, W. B., 516. 
Montreal. See McGill; University of McGill College. 
Moral and intellectual education, 353. 
Mothers, a se on teaching by, 695. 
Raumer on, 385, 387 
Miiller, rector, 373, 378. 
Music, Nageli’s labors for, 300. 
Nageli, H. G., memoir of, 300. 
Names, instruction in, 60. 
Nashville, described, 42, 43. 
Nashville University. See University of Nashville. 
Nationalism in German universities, 
Natural history, in order of studies, 273. 
Natural science, value of, 225. 
elementary, at universities, 241. 
subdivision of departments, 241. 
in education, 347. 
medieval, 416. 
New England, school system, 325, 330. 
Nicholas V., 439. 
Niederer, J., 285. 
memoir, 289. 
work on Pestalozzi, 516. 
Nobles, at German universities, 65. 
Normal schools, Lindsley on, 26. 
Everett on, 336. 
North British Review, quoted, 319, 
Number, Pestalozzi on, 698. 
N berg, gy ium, 370. 





Occupation, constant, 32. 
Oels, gymnasium, 369. 
Oral method, 201. 
Order of studies, 245. 

Rev. T. Hill o> 273, 491. 
Orders, students’, 


Parents, and teachers, 390. 
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Parents, and tutors, 398, 399. 
educational duties of, 715. 


Pestalozzi, * peculiar powers of, 285. 
— of, 285. senda nh 
spread o system in a, 
advantages of , 287. 
description of iederer, 290. 

Buss on school of, 293. 
Schmid’s edition of works of, 297. 
estimate of Schmid, 298. 
hundredth birthday of, 503. 
publications by and , 513. 
selections from, viz. : 
Leonard and Gertrude, 519. 
School in Bonnal, 651. 
Christopher and Alice, 665. 
How Gertrude Teaches, &c., 669. 
anniversary addresses, 703. 
influence on German schools, 503, 506. 
“Bie view of his on 712, 717, 
view of his enterprise, . 
in educating the poor, — = 


educational ex 
Pestalozzi Foundation 50% 54, ‘sor 516. 
Petrarch, 424, 435. 
and classical learning, 428. 
coronation of, 425. 
Pflug, Bishop Julius, 475. 
Philadelphia, early library in, 269. 
ee 391, 392. 
Philelphus, F 
Philister, 55, 163 
Philosophical and other faculties, 223. 
Phonetics in teaching, 495. 
Phrenology, at Halle, 74. 
Physical education, Raumer on early, 382. 
. di Feltre on, 437. 
Picket, A. and J. W., 517. 
Picus of _— 449. 
Pilatus, L.. 
Plamann, i E memoir, 309. 
work on Pestalozzi, 517. 
Plato, studied in Italy, 440. 
Pletho, Gemistus, 440 
Poggius Bracciolini, 442. 
Pogianus, on Latin, 476. 
Politianus, A., 445. 
Political economy, 499. 
Poor, education of, 688, 715. 
P Nicholas V., 439. 
a ape IL., 416. — P tos 
‘opular education. See Education, popu 
Portraits—E. Everett, 325. 
P. Lindsley, 1. 
J. McGill, 188. 
Prayers, college, 340. 
Prenzlau, quake, 5 379. 
Prisons and — 
Private schools, 393. 
Professional studies, in university, 223. 
, and 
Prussia, action of, on Wartburg festival, 91. 
Prussia, university overseers in, 137. 
Pestalozzianism in, 286. 


Quadrivium, 416. 
Quickness in learning, 303. 





Ramsaver, J., memoir of, 301. 
autobiography, 517. 
Ratich, 375. 
er 5 K. von, articles by, 47, 200, 367, 381, 401, 413, 
471 


university life of, 59. 
at Halle, 59, 68, 1 

at Gittingen, 50. 

at Breslau, 76. 

at Erlangen, 200. 





Raumer, K. von, historical labors of, 249 
authorities cited by, 49. 
works on Pestalozzi, 517. 

much. elements of, 679. 


method, 385. 
Real studies. value of, 225. 
Rev. T. Hill on, 491. 
_, Pestalozzi’s method, 682. Soa 


Religion See Bible; Sectrians 
in education, 34, 386, 409, 
same, Petrarch on, 429. 
at Halle, 231, 232. 
ivate tutor and, 398. 
umer on, 401. 
Thomasius on, 408. 
use of Sunday, 412. 
Renouncers, 161. 
Repetition, value of, 304. 
Rewards in colleges, 33. 
Rice, A. H., address by, 265. 
Rie hausen, 62. 
pa y, G., 517. 
— King of Naples, 425. 
. pennalism at, 53. 
oo See Memorizing. 
Rousseau, on early training, 382, 
Rush, work by, 377 


Sacrobusto, John, 416. 
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Sand, K. L., 103 to 124. 

authorities on, 103. 

early life, 103. 

student life, 105. 

diary, 105. 

at Jena, 108. 

and Follenius, 111. 

murder of Kotzebue, 115. 

execution, I! 

and the Burschenschaft, 118. 

letter to his friends, 122) 

consequences of crime, 124. 
Savigny, on a, 220, 222. 
y eee ee ge 5 

harnhorst’s Last Prayer, 128. 
Schiller, 70. 
Schleiermacher. 72, 200. 
Schlingschlangschlorum, 233. 
Schlosser, quoted, 414. 
Schmid, J., 285. 

memoir of, 297. 


School age, 
See Text-books, 


, reforinatory. 








, 389. 
School-bocks. 
School committees, 348. 

Schoolmen, mediaeval, 415, 
Petrarch on, 431. 
Schools. See Infant Schools: Private Schools, 
resisting improvements in, 283. 
conditions of good, : 
in Massachusetts, fifty years ago, 344, 348. 
distinctions of rank in, 377, 378. 
ancient German, 503. 
German, and Pestalozzi, 503. 
same, dramas in, 372. 
Schulpforte, gymnasium, 368. 
Schultz, overseer of Berlin University, 157. 
Schuppius, B., 371. 





ium, 368. 
Science. See Natural Science in Education, 350, 
Scientific academies, 236. 
Scotland, parochial system, 319. 
Scriptures. See Bib! 


in educati 37. 

not in McGill Co! 196. 
Self-taught men, and arning, 20, 362, 
Shurtleff, N. B., decimal system, 260. 
Sigeros, N., 428, 
Simultaneous method, 679. 
Singing, when to begin teaching, 493, 
Boclety of SX, 375. - 
Songs. See Students, songs of. 
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Vacations, benefit of, 350. 

Valla, Laurentius, 443, 459, 472. 
Vattemare, A., 
Vittorino di Feltre, 437. 


Walicc, Prof 0. 370. 
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eimar, action a Wartburg festival, 8, 
Weigel, C., his Bible, 401. 
Wenzky, rector, 376, 379. 
Werner, 203. 


Wenelhift, R., 

Wotherstieid, vivel to % 1 to Yale at, 402, 
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Winthrop, R. c., rite 


Witzleben, von, 138, 145. 
Wolt, Pro"; 219, 208; 208, 22 
Wolsey, his tures for Ipswich Grammar Schoo! 457. 
Writing, Pestaiozzi's method in, 694, 696. 
Wurm, on writing Latin, 482. 
Yale early state, 461. 
Dum 
Ww 
*s gift to, 465. 

Youth's Union: See Jugendbund. 
Zahn's ical History, 402. 
Zeller, R. A., 286. 
memoir, 305. 
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Zarich, instruction of teachers at, 305. 
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Asecepartans, 384. 

‘Adult mutual education, Holbrook’s plan, 280. 
Claxton’s labors for, = 

Zschylus, quoted, 14, 43 

Agricultural and literary instruetion combined, 568. 

Agricultural and common schools, 569, 573. 

Derby, Conn., 220, 248. 


—— schools of, 
pelgiae, 386 511. 

Belgium 
France, hs. 
reland, 567. 
Wirtemburg, 564. 

ic Institute, Versailles, 548. 

A ore, E., on improving factory population, 305. 
Alfort, veterinary school at, 551. 
Algebra, and geometry, 169. 


American Institute of Instruction, origin of, 233, 466. 
resolutions on death of J. Holbrook, 238. 
American, (Boston,) Journal of Education, 230, 
Ammon, von, quoted, 24, 53, 68. 
Analysis, 665, 
= Arbor, = of er nye house at, to 
onaberg, military orphan house at, 1). 
Antoninus Pius, quoted, 13. ™ 
Aphorisms, educational, 7. 
Apparatus, for natural sciences, 126. 
arithmetical, 183. 
Holbrook's, 241, 244. 
Apprentice schools, 590. 


tion in, 673. 
Architecture, rural, course of, se ae 
Aretinus, quoted, 63. 
Aristotle, quoted, 40, 41, 43, 74, 75, 76, 79. 
Lyceum of, 249 








ication table ry 171. 
Pesta'ozzi's we 72, 173, 179. 
and algebra, 172. 
systems of notation, 176. 
mental and written, 177. 
stimulated study of, 179. 
use of counters in, 182. 

processes in, 183. 


Apparat for, 183. 
TT sehen 


= 


Astronomy, pone of, 125. 

Atheneums, Belgium, 587. 

Attendance, law as to, Germany, 338. 
Prussia, 442. 

Augustine, quoted, 51. 

Aurelius Antoninus, quoted, 44. 


outa AD. , Report on Education in Europe, 435, 437, 
Bacon, Lord, 47, 137, 147, 225. 
a on a1. 185, 216, 





ry schools, 491. 
high schools for eS 491. 
classical ate = 
Teal sc’ 508. 
technical schools, 510. 
rescue and orphan schools, 
deaf, dumb and blind, 521. 
Beday, q uoted, 63. 
Belgium, 17 instruction in, 581. 


sate and Ane gaan in, 583. 


secondary schools, 587. 
superior schools, 588. 
special ro industrial schools, 589. 


normal, 
Bell, ins school Sachin SS. 617. 


‘See Educati uf, Sas. 
Berea, Ohio, Ss village at, 235. 
— a Teasing ane 


Bhepered Gita, 4 
Bibie, ero Soa 
study of bh in with, 104. 


in Prussian t echools, 305, 
Bigelow, D. Hon C. 8. Hovey, 95. 
Bingham, Caleb, 89. 
Biography, of C. E. Hovey, 94. 

J. Holbrook, 229. 

N. Guilford, 289. 

T. 253. 


519. 








3. 
Boston, Mechanie’s s Lyceum, WA. 
Lowell lectures, 24 
Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 242. 
Claxton’s. labors for scientific education in, 255. 
Mechanics’ Institution, 255. 





8 h , 70. 
- rer shoal de defined, 44, 424, 487. 
Deepen 








86 


Burgher school, in Halle, 
Potsdam, s. = 
Holland, 


eminence of successful students at, 313. 


Sem 

Candalle, count de, 161. 
Catholic church and schools, 349. 
Chambers, R., on schools of Holland, 607. 
Charity, should be wejl considered, 527. 

“ not be on much limited, 528. 
Chemistry, 665, 670, 67 

Chicago, plans of Newberry Public School-house, 515. 
Children, A eng 

training of, 69, 75. 

stimulating to study, 

senses of, culture of, "goa. 

See Home Education ; Parents. 
Christianity. See ee Religion Religious education, and 


popular sc 
= Hospital Schoo, Lendon, 270 
rysippus, quoted, 75. 
Cicero, quoted, 13, 14, 43, 79. 
Cincinnati, N. Guilford and schools of, 291. 
City life impairs senses, &c., 143. 
Class, teachers, 505. 
Classes, division into, 625. 
Classical instruction, 494. 
Classification in Prussian schools, 382, 497. 
Claussen, A. M., on plans of instraction, 632. 
Claxton, T., memoir of, 253. 
Gon Rew <% =| tural school, 229, 
Coe, Rev. and agricultura’ 248. 
Colet, dean, 369. a 
Collis J. D., on English endowed schools, 257. 
Colman, on European agriculture, 550, 555, 573. 
Comenius, 351. 
quoted, 4, 76, 78. 
Commercial schools, 589,671, 673. 
Common things, instruction in, 380, 393. 

Composition, 378, __— -. 

school attend » 
San 538. 
Confectione: y, 185. 
Conference of teachers, Belgium, 592 
Confucius, quoted, 10, 
Conical bloc s in arithmetic, 613. 
Conscience, 10, 11. 
Conserv atory of arts and trades, Paris, 249. 
Consolations in a ts 467. 
Contents, No. XX., 

« No. XXi., “a1. 
Contributions to correction of ideas on educ., quoted, 17. 
Convent schools, of middle 260, 494. 
Conversation exercises, 372, , 435. 

Cornelia, (mother of Gracehi,) 65. 
Counters in arithmetic, 182. 
Course of study, 624. 

Eton, in 1560, 265. 

Norway schools, 298, 

German, children from 5 to 8, 372, 382. 

8 to 10, 374. 
a 10 to 12, 377. 
e 12 to 14, 379. 
burgher schools, 449, 455, 457, 458. 
gymnasia, 500. 

Cousin, V., quoted, 598. 
Cowper, W., memoir, 469, 

Tirocinium, 472, 

Discipline, 489. 

on public school-life, 476. 
Crates, quoted, 39. 
Crime, juvenile, 337. 
Crying of children, 79, 80. 
Crystals, study of, 140. 

and geometry, 155, 166, 168. 

Raumer’s book on, 167, 168. 
—, on — 617. 
Cutler, E., 
Cuvier, hm 148, 149. 

on schools of Holland, 597, 607 








Cypher, derivation of word, 171. 
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Czour-Vedam, quoted, 10 


Dal noted, 
Death eae and nature of, 12, 13, 15, 18, 21, 27 


Decimal s 177. 


Dope of, 456. 


Derby, Conn., manual labor school se 229, 248. 
eon sa Ti, 45, — 
Diesterweg, quo’ 171 
article by, Si6. 
plan of instruction, 632. 
a from Wegweiser by, 616, 633. 
iet, 185. 
349. 


Digby, R. 
Laertius, 402. 
Dione, of agriculture, 567. 


Dissigiiee in ~— + 457, 616, 620. 
jongs to didactics, 457, 616. 
true — of, 617. 
modes of 456, 617. 
military, 667. 
Dvuederlein, quoted, 59. 
mb. — iscipline, oe 
Dorothea School, Bertie, 44 
Drawing, ss me ~*~ 448. 
and geograph 
Dunmanway, rae 
Duty, Kant on, 28. 


Ecclesiastical authority as to schools, 348, 606. 
“oo — 230, 255. 
aphorisms on 
commercial, 471, 673 
capacity for, 42, a 
detined, 620. 
grades of, three, 25. 
Gray’s poem on, and government, 287. 
harmony in, 38. 
home, 38, 53, 65. 
See Mother ; Parents. 
ill success in, 61. 
nee of, 38, 42, 57. 
influence of, 39. 
irretigious, 220, 221. 
in justice, 40. 
literature of, progress of American, 319. 
moral, 51. 
mother in, 44. 
motives in, wrong, 223. 
to patriotism, 62. 
Pelagianism in, 219. 
physical, 75, 185. 
polytechnic, 66. 
precocious, 54. 
principles, of, 45, 46, 52, 53, 59, 65. 
private and public, 42. 
progress in, should be <y}- 59. 


in Boston, 524 








of di 216. 
publie departments of in United States, 319. 
religious, 62, 72, 73, 216, 219. See Religious Educ. 
scope and aim of, 41, 43, 49, 51, 53, 57, 58, 59, 61, 63 
of senses, 208. 
_, Value and substance of good, 38. 
Boston, 


522. 





Henry VI., 

Lyon, J., 281. 

Moore, Sir J., 273. 

Sheriff, L., 278. 

Wilder, Rev. J., 265. 

William of Wykeham, 261. 
Educational Miscellany, 310. 
Edward VI., and Chat Hospital. 270. 
Eiselen, Ernst, 197, 
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Encyclopmdia, Frenct 1, €2.° 
Endowed nor od English, 257. 
Bavarian, 494. 
Prussian, 423. 


ion to, 

England, public or endowed schools of, 257. 
szigin of these schools, 258. , 
needs of the system, 

Enlightenment, what, 48, 49, 50. 

Epictetus, quoted, 11, 42. 

Essay on fundamental impulses of reason, quoted 20. 

Eton col 263. 


studies, in 1560, 265. 
expenses, in 1514, 265. 
pupils of, 266. 
Gray's ode to, 285. 
Euclid, as geometrical text-book, 155. 
Examination, in Bavarian gymnasium, 505. 
eachers, ip Bavaria, 507. 
vn beigiam, 504. 
« Holland, 609. 
as nee school, 666. 
Example, 44, 69; 79. 
Excursions by pupils, to workshops, scenery, &c., 459. 
Exercise. See Physical education. 


Factory children, Prussian, 418. 
« — Akroyd on improving, 305 
Family 


ceum, 233. 
Felbiger, 357. 
Renale education, 619. 

é norma! schools, 594. 

“ teachers, Bavarian, 493. 
Fichte, quoted, 29, 192, 620. 
Foix, F., —- = Son, see 161. 
F » Sel of, 
foams uoted, 142. 

Fowle, w. B., 84. 
France, agricultural education in, 545. 


e polytechnic, 663. 
Francis, J. Ww. 331. 
Francke, A. H., 352. 
Franklin, Dr., his society for mutual im 
Free school, subscription to, in Boston, 


w., 251. 
“ “ — in Roxbury, 522. 

Freiberg, Werner's school of mineralogy at, 123. 
French language in German schools, 451, 455, 459, 503. 
French schools in Holland, 609, 615 

Fries, quoted, 25. 

Friesen, F., 193, 197. 

Froebel, quoted, 57. 


Galen, quoted, 76. 
Garve, quoted, 56. 
Gentz, quoted, 62. 


Geodesy, 670. 

Geography, Thayer on, 81. 
memorizing in, 81. 
scope of study, 81, 118. 
methods in, 112, 119. 
history with, 85. 
Sa how 
use of newspapers in. 
Raumer on, nth , 


, 87. 


on, by Reumer, 111, 
traveling and, 113. 
and walks, 115. 
use of plans in, 115. 
use of maps in, 116. 
books on, faults of, 117. 
Raumer’s text-books on, 118. 
drawing with, 122. 
German methods in, 390, 436, 451, 458. 
Dutch methods in, 613. 

, Raumer on, 123. 
Werner’s method in, 123. 
Holbrook’s method in, 241. 

Geometry, 447, 451, 453. 
Raumer on, 155. 
and crystallography, 155, 166. 





Geometry, Euclid on text-books in, 155. 
beginning of teaching, 165. a 
Pestalozzi’s ] 

Schmid's Theory of Forms, 165, 166. 
and 


algebra, 169. 
polytechnic schools of France, 609, 625. 
Germany, history of popular education in, 348. 
of normal am wor 357. 
cardinal features of schoo! system, 358. 
course of study in primary schools, 371. 
testimony on schools and teachers, A. D. Bache, 361. 
H. Mann, 361. 
Prof. C. B. Stowe, 368. 
Dr. E. Ryerson, 367. 
Dr. J. Kay, 396. 
Girls, high school for, Bavaria, 491. 
Gizas, quoted, 73. 
Glasnevin, agricultural schoo! at, 571. 
Goethe, quoted, 20, 150, 162, 619, 648. 
Goodness, how ——— 48. nen on 
Government, and education, poem by Gray on, 287. 
duty of to schools, 350, 599. 
Gracchi, mother of, 55. 
Grafe, quoted, 56. 
Graser, quoted, 54, 58. 
Grammar schools, English, 257. 
Grand Jouan, agricultural schools at, 583. 
Grassmann, on acoustics, 235, 
Gray, T., sketch of life, 283. 
Ode tu Eton College, 285. 
fragment of poem on education and government, 287. 
Greek language in Bavarian gymnasia, 502. 
Gregorius Strike-hard, 622. 
Greiling, quoted, 48. 
Grignan, agricultural school at, 555. 
Griscom. J., memoir of, 325. 
portrait, 321. 
as popular lecturer, 329. 
Philanthropic Society, 334. 
on prevention of pauperism, 335. 
juvenile crime, 337. 
New York House of Refuge, 337. 
monitorial High School, 338. 
on efficacy of right education, 345. 
recipe fur small school, 346. 
Guerike, life of Francke, 352. 
Guilford, Nathan, memoir, 289. 
early life, 289. 
and Ohio school s , 290. 
and Cincinnati schools, 201. 
later life of, 294. 
Guts Maths, 191. 
on training the senses, 208. 
Gymnasium, natural science in, 125, 130. 
roper scope of, 127. 
varian, 494, 497. 
Gymnastics, 189. 
Luther on, 190. 
Montaigne on, 190, 
Rousseau on, 190. 
Fichte on, 192. 
Jahn’s method, 196. 


Hague, primary school at, 609. 
Hall, 8.'R., 294 


Halle, orphan house at, 352. 

burgher school, 352. 
Halleck, quoted, 331. 
Haller, quoted, 22, 148. 
Hamann, on the reason, 223. 
Hamilton, Sir W., quoted, 413. 
Hand, Dr., on wsthetics of music, 636 
Hanle, parable from, 8. 
Happiness, education should give, 78 
Hardiness, education to, 189. * 
Harnisch, quoted, 58. 

on Turning, 207. 

plan of instruction by, 437. 
Harpe, La, lyceum of, 249. 
Harrow school, 281. 
Health, care of, 185. 
Hegel, quoted, 55. 
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schoo! exchanges, 235, 246. 

= al instruction for New York schools, 236. 
at Washington, 236, 242. 

death, 238, 246. 

Prof. Russell’s Recollections of, 230, 

educational aims of, 240. 

Lowell lectures, 241. 

labors in Pennsylvania, 242. 


9 traits, 243. 
. B. G. Northrup on, 244. 
8. S. Raudall on, 245. 
Holland, constitution of, 600. 
— schools in, 595. 
istorica! sketch of education in, 505. 


outline of system, 
gulations on ining teachers, 601. 
school inspectors, 603. 
on primery schools, 605. 
religious instruction, 606. 
statistics of primary instruction, 1846, 608. 
Boaberg! Med. Tinette sean 619. 
f° . Tinette, on 
definition of education, 620. 
Home, education at, 38, 53. 
studies at, 627. 
See Parents. 
Hornbook, illustration of the, 310. 
described by Cowper, 312, 474. 
“ Shenstone, 311. 
rs Prior, 311. 
Hovey, C. s memoir of, 94. 


portrait, 94. 
Houfeland, art of preserving life, 185. 


Illinois Normal University, 99. 
Illinois, Teacher, 99. 

Immortality, 11, 13, 15, 17, 25, 36,37. 
Impartiality in the teacher, 621. 
Impulses of reason, quoted, 53. 











1. 
Juvenile crime, origin of, 337. 
ire Criminale€institations for in U. 8., 320 


Kohr, quoted, 46. 
Kinen, on Turning, 207. 


Laboratory of practical chemistry, 672. 
— proprietors, a ~~ 
nguage, and natural science, 
technical terms in, 200. 
and grammar, 378. 
and composition, 381. 
time allowed in seminary, Berlin, 454. 
Larne, agricultural school at, 569, 576. 
Laspé, de, stimulus in school of, 181. 
Lateran, council of, 349. 
Latin, in German burgher school, 437, 447, 451, 459 
Latin schools, in Holland, 699. 
Lectures, popular, 329. 
Leibnitz, quoted, 57, 156. 
Lesson plan, 623. 
rules for drawing, 623. 
Liberty of instruction, Belgium, 584. 
——, — 591. «x 
ibrary, first at Philadelph 
Li norma! school at, 
Life, significance and duties of, 9. 
Locke, quoted, 46. 
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os one. 15, 44, i, 7, 350, 635. 
ork dn § 
Lyceum, Holbrook’s labors 230, 232. 
earl — — 
illbury, 232. 
ae county, Conn., 232. =. 
or, March, 1830, 
cen. WA. 
universal, 234. 
villages, S35 
origin of term, 249. 


Mass 
Lycoming county, Penn., Holbrook in, 242. 
Lyons, council ty Fee 


Man, dignity and destiny 
ory istinctive, 1, ry 18, 19,20, 22, 24, 30, 33, 


duties. 10, 11 ay 20. 
constitution, 

education, 25. 

ultimate restoration of, 224. 
dominion over ot 99 ‘a4. 
creative 


abuses 
Mann, H., quoted, 361, 382. 
Manual labor school, Derby, Conn., 229, 248. 
Manufacturing districts, Prussian, 418. 


| ied 
“ “ 


Map drawing, 83, 84, 391. 
Maps, in relief, 89. 

in teaching phy, 116. 
Marie Louise Wilhelmine of Neuwied, quoted, 17. 
Marr, on singing, 638. 
Massachusetts’ Charit. Mech. Association, 255. 
Massachusetts Teacher, 466. 





" heehh of 158.” 


Moscherosch, quoted 

Miser, J., quoted, 214. 

Mother. See Home education ; Parents. 
duties of, 67, 75. 

Mother tongue, in German schools, 450, 492. 

Multiplication table, 171. 

Museum ical science, 672. 

Music, vuticben 63. to, 211, 634. 
vocal, artic! 633. 

“ — in Prussian schools, 396. 

Musonius, quoted, 14. 

Mutual adult instruction, 231. 
Mythology, and religion, 475. 


Nabbe, quoted, 37. 
Niigeli, on music, 638. 
Natorp, on study of music, 638. 
Natural history, how taught, 374, 451, 453. 
in agricultural schools, 565. 
Natural sciences. See See Geography ; Geology 
Mineralogy ; —y 
Raumer on teaching, 
extent and difficulty ‘of eubj 125. 
study of in gymnasium, 125, 128, 130. 
and nen. 129. 
and history, 129 
how far to study, 130. 
how to begin, 131. 
regard to beauty in studying, 135. 
and mathematics, 135. 
fixed nomenclature in, 142. 
proper spirit for studying, 147. 
mysteries in, 147 
how far understood, 148, 149. 
religious influences of, 150, 152. 
laws of, what, 151. 
J. Holbrook’s views pom 230, 237, 240, 244, 245 
Nature, 224, —— —_— 





Mathematics. a come, ait ic, G 


ze natural science, 135. 
in German gymnasia, 178. 
Maud, D., early teacher in Boston, 522. 


Mayence, sy: nod of, 348. 

Mechanics or) machines, 665, 

Mechanics’ Institution, English, 
first in 253." 


. we 


Mental a —— in German man schools, 450. 
Mental arithmetic, 385, 459. 


Mena, quoted, 10. 
Method, im of, 432, 611, 629. 
Methuen, , lyeeum at, 253. 
Middle schools, 413. 
Military art, 670. 

« “discipline, 667. 


schools, 590. 
, Mass, and J. Holbrook, 233. 
’P., 461, 464. 


“ 
Millbu 


Monitorial school, New York, 338. 
<r} 429, 595, 612. 

Mtonich, quoted, 207 

Montai quoted, 43, 

Mont on Euclid, ise 157, 161. 





Newton, pon 148. 
New York city, "Holbrook in, 235. 
plan of instruction for, 236. 
Nicholls, G., on schools of Holland, 598. 
Niemeyer, quoted, 52, 56, 61, 67, 7a 
Nissen, H., article by, 95. 
Nobility, true, 12. 
Nomenclature, fixed, 142. 
Normal school, Lilinois, 99. 
first in Germany, 357. 
Prussian, 357. 
Austrian, 357. 
Belgian, 593. 
Holland. 610. 
Norma! sehools and training, value of, 361 
Norway, public instruction in, 
primary schools, 295. 
and i it sehools, 296. 
town schools, 297. 
legal course of study, 298. 
——— 299. 





asylums and special schools, 303. 
Notation, —— yy systems of, 177 
musi 


Obedience, Pythagoras on, 42. 
how secured by parents, 65. 
Observation, how cultivated, 382. 
Ohio, lyceums in, 235. 
N. Guilford and schools of, 290. 
Oken, on Turni 
Oral Instruction, 3 382. 
Orphans, houses for, 354, 434, 437, 521. 
Oxford, (Eng.,) eminent “graduates of, 313 


Painter, creative power of, 227. 
Parents, duties of, 65, 75. 
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Parents, duties of to schools, in Prussia, 417. 
Paris, museum and lyeoum at, 249. 


in, 97. 
fac’ Iture of, 612. 
; ibility, ates, culture of, 382, 


teachi om a= 11 
on ing’ geography, 111. 
several ech 1 166 
on arithmetic, I 4 
ysical traini 
Imutiona exer Ae = os =. 
arithmetic 
Poieacehs ia, Dei Franklin’s “ Junto” at, 251. 
first li at, 252. 
Philanthropic Society, 335. 
Philanthropinum, 19}. 
Philemon, oo 14. 
Philo, quoted, 5 
Phonic method at teachin; ne 453. 


oe , 460, 
aphorisms on, 75. 
care of health, 185 
diet, 185. =. 
Sleep, 1. 
secret a 186. 


Sealy onde 189 
tavobg wc 189 


ee on’ on, - 

Fiechte on, 192. 
manufacturing and, 193. 
fashion and, 194. 
Pipeioad method, 196. 


Physics, vice, 665. 66 Hg — 


in Bavaria, 504. 


Pietists, 
Pilatre de Rosier, 249 
Plan of instruction, 623, 628. 
as to classes, 625. 
studies in school, Sm i, 
at home, 627. 
. 


details of manner, 631. 


“grou: 
Plutareh, oad, 39, 42, 65, 76 
Poet, enue wer of, 226 
wie schools, 661. 
in Paris, 661. 
Vea. 
Poor schools, Holland, - 


Position of teacher in school, 17. 
Potsdam, higher burgher school at, 457. 











Practical ee museum of, 672. 

Praise, effects of, 618. 

Precocity, 46, 54, 75. 

Primary 7 Belgium, 586. 
Germany, 37). 

Holland, 601, 605. 
Norway, 

Prinsen's ps age pe 612. 

Printing, discovery of, and schools, 349. 

Private, or family sehools, 486, 496. 

Private, in Prussia, 425. 

Private teaching, 496. 

Prizes in Bavaria, 506. 

Proclus, on Euclid, 159. 

Prussia, turning system in, 196. 
public instruction in, 403. 
primary schools —e & of, 403. 
organization of, 403, 
cardinal principles, 4 oe” 
statistics, i 417. 


progress, 411 
subjects and methods of instruction, 371, 413 
grades of schocls, 413, 426. 
com, elementary school, 414. 
bu school, 415. 
hi town school, 415, 426. 
w people of one confession, 420. 
« different confession, 420. 
mixed schools, 420. 
duties of school committees, 416. 
. village committees, 421. 
« town committees, 423. 
school-houses, 430. 
endowed schools, 427. 
Psellus, on Euclid, 161. 
Public schools, English, 257, 476. 
Punctuality, 617. 
Punishment of minors, right of, 619. 
not often necessary, 619. 
when deserved, 
Pupils, varying characters of, 143. 
how show readiness to answer, 617. 
position in recitation, 618. 
success as well as failure, to be recognized, 618. 
should study in the school, 618. 


pow leave school 68 223.4 
agoras, quoted, 11, 1 

Pythagorean prublem, 164. 

Qualifications of teachers, 359, 591, 596. 





Queen’s college, Ireland, 567. 
Quiet in school hours, 617. 
Quintilian, quoted, 39, 42, 74, 75 
Ramus, on Euclid, 159. 


Randall, 8. 8., on J. Holbrook, 245, 
Ratich, on over-study, 


Raumer, K. =, salen ‘by, 101, 111, 123, 155, 170, 


185, 216. 
dialogue on geogra al 


studies of geology 
professor 1t3 and mineralogy, 194. 
on Turning, 207. 
a aa in German schools, 372, 436, 451. 
in Hol 
Reading — in 1 eee schools, 445, 612. 
Readi 
* ist story of, 509. 
— i 
Realia, 378, 413. 
Reason as a Se 11, 223. 
Recorde, R. 
Rector, in Bavarian renee, 499. 
Reference book 


s, 318. 

Reflection, Py on, 12. 
Regional > a otuineh, 337. 

ioulture, 547. 
Retchelen. pine oF sco oF edhe for Berlin, 
Reinhard, P. C., q 
Religious cdenstiie, a €2, 2 73, 216, 217, 219 
Religious instruction, and history, 105. 
in Bavaria, 501. 
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ion i 610, 6) 
Dee eetion fo Hetand, 60, 10, 614. 


founder of school of agricalture, 545. 
Roth, quoted, 214. 
Rotteck and Weicker, quoted, 60. 
Rousseau, J. J., on , aL 
quoted, 68, .. a 
a Pelagian, 
Riickert, quoted, 
rohit instruction in, 554, 558. 
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Fire-piace for ventilation, 548. 
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France, history of pubic 
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outline of system, 391. 
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special schools, 405. 
Franklin, monument to, 362. 
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French Revolution, and German universities, 93. 
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Infant school course of instruction, 451. 
subject and method of instruction, 229. 
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teachers for, 449. 

Ingoldstadt, early charter of, 50. 
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in Austria, 593. 
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Intellect und moral life, 22. 
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Lee, R. H., letter of, 17. 
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Map-geogra| 

Martinianum Tan Tiibingen, 80. 

Massachusetts, grants to Harvard College, 129, 139. 
school-houses in, 502. 
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McLean, i, donation to Harvard College, 154 
Seon e ries 
i faculty in Tiibingen university, 92. 
Mederer, cited. 50. _ olan 
Methods of instruction, general, 199, 295. 
— of E. C. Wines, 9. 


T. Dowse, 355. 

7 J. 1. Felbiger, 600. 
Michigan, school- _ in, 515 
Mines, school of, 

Mixed schools in ae 402. 
Modesty, 45. 
Mohl, R., 99. 
Montpelier, university of, 56. 


courts, 77. 
Moral education by W. Russell, 19. 
—, 8., on school management, 321. 
Munson, I., bequest to Harvard College, 155 
Museum of comparative ZoUlogy, 61 
Music ia university of Tiibingen, 78. 
Music and moral culture, 25. 
Mutual instruction, 1. 


Nauclerus, 64. 
— university of, 56. 
Napoleon, and university of France, 381. 
low standard for common schools, 381. 
Natural history, 213, 239, 416, 472. 
New Hampshire, school-houses in, 512. 
New York, school-houses in, 525. 
Norma! Schools, labors of Dr. Wines for, 15. 
North American Review, 606. 
Normal school at Battersea, 170, 193. 
in Holland, 191, 
in France, 399, 404. 
Notary, university, 61, 
Notes of on yay er 331, 336. 
Number, lessons on, in Infant Schools, 447 459, 467. 
Novitiute of Christian Brothers, 190. 


Oaks, U., 138. 

Oakland § 14. 

Observatio! 322. 

Object Sonal 453, 469. 
list of subjects, 


examples of, 242, 42 

Ora! Lessons on Common hinge 321, 333, 413, 471. 
instruction, 200, 230, 4 

Order, 47. 

Ordinary and extraordinary lectures, 62. 

bn arm wel of a district school, 316, 465. 

Uniental | at Tiibingen, 101. 








Srigiie, G., 3%. 
Outline Maps, 323. 


Pedagogium, 70. 
Padua, university of. 56. 
Paris, university of, 56. 


Papadopoli, N. C., 56. 
Parkman, F., donation to Harvard pits ~ Naa 155 
Parker, J., bequest to Harvard 
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uier, 

P Pest and the hild 
and infant schools, 402. 
principles, 463. 

Patriotism, 

Pauper children, mn of, 171. 
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Pennoyer, W., 145. 
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Perkins, James, legacy to Harvard Co! 

Perry, G. B., report on school-bouses, 

Perseverance, 42. 





of the poor, 172. 
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Petrus Gregorius Tholehace, 5L 
Perugia, university of, 56. 
Phelps, W. F., articles by, 623 
Philanthropy, b. 
Philosophical Faculty, 69 
Philological seminary at Tiibingen, 101. 
Phillips, E. B., donation to Harvard College, 155. 
Phillips, J., ba 157. 
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Physical training in Battersea, 178. 

infant schools, 229. 
Physical geography, 187, 623. 
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Physiology, 241, 443. 
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Pickman, W., 158. 
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Precepts, 73. 
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School government, 465. 
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statistics of schoo 
parochial, 225. 
. royal burgh, 225. 
” sessional, 225. 
Ms assembly, 225. 
# society, 226. 
bad adventure, 226. 
% endowed, 227. 
Sears, D., donation to Harvard College, 155. 
Seats and desks, 521. 
Secondary education in Saxony, 201. 
in Prassia, 569. 
in Austria, 590. 
in France, 384, 400. 
Secret societies in bb re 95. 
Sensibility and moral life, 
respect, 39. 
Self-governmer:t, 43. 
Self-reliance, 44. 
Sewing in schools, 319. 
Shapleigh, S., donation, 153. 
Ship-building, practical school in, 411. 
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Smith, D., Prize Essay 326. 
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circumstances in education, 9. 
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and method, 295. 
Shuttleworth, Sir J. K., 170. 
Syllabus of lectures on education, 462. 


Table of lessons in symnesia, 209, 572. 
Tarn, public schools in, 401. 

Teaching, art of, 463. 

Teacher, potewlonal training of, 388. 


residence for 
Teft, T. A., 546, 559. 
Fe Yean' W War and schools, 81. 
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Tomasini, I 
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practical examples, 419. 
Trees, selection for school-yard, 66, 534. 
Tripartite system of a. 316. 
Trivial school and pedagogium, 70. 
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Universitas, meaning of, 49. 
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Bushnell, H., power of education, 39. 
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Class teaching, 399. 
Classical studies, 268, 270, 274, 282 
Classification of schools, 383. 
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Claudius, 234. 
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mercial schools, 560. 
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Franklin, B., 283. 
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Marriage, 236. 
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Mechanic’s institutions, 112, 332. 
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reading, 627. 
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benefactors of, 693. 
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North American Review, 139. 
Northend, Cc, Exercises in a 319. 


Notker, Abbot on German Language | in, 1022, 159. 
Number, associated with real objects, 24. 








Ober-Glogau, Normal School at, 190. 
Ob} bm | 318. 
School for, 3 18. 





Oelinger, A., Notice of, 406. 
Grammar, with Letter of J. Sturmius, 406 
Oral Instruction, Advantages of, 348. 
Order of Conversations on Objects, 21. 
of Subjects, and Ages of Pupils, 353. 
Habits of, and Taste, 333. 
Orphan Institutions, in Baden, 251. 
Over Education, 494. 
Over-tasking Children, 105. 


Ped 111. 

Paley, Education defined, 15. 

Crime to leave a child ‘uneducated, 15. 

Paradies, Normal School at, 190. 

Paraphrase, in learning Latin, 74. 

Parent and Child, true relation of, 506. 
Estrangement of, 57. 

Parentage and Edueation, 99, 496. 

Parental Codperation, 106. 

Example, 108, 115. 
Interest in Schools, in France, 255. 

Parents, can teach by Lessons, 346. 
Should select competent a 101, 346. 
Duty to educate their children, 266. 

Often responsible for faults of children, 102, 497. 
Should be hopeful, 111. 
Preparation for duties of, 496. 

Parochial Ministers in Prussia, 169. 

Parr, S., General Principles of Education, 17. 

Parts, to be first examined, 

Pawtucket, R. L, Plan of School-house at, 579. 

Peculiarities of Pupils, to be studied, 118. 
Studies to be ada to, 131. 

Pedagogium, in Baden, 235. 

Penmanship, among the Romans, 113. 

Pensions fur Teachers, 181. 

People, true love and respect for, 263. 
the education of, a necessity, 277. 

Perception, exercises in, 2]. 

Pericles, 104. 

Persians, saying of, 63. 

Petershagen,” Norma! School at, 190. 

Petty, Sir W., Plan of Industrial School, in 1647, 199 
Necessity of an “ Office of Common Address,” 199 
How to get the right sort of Tenchers, 199. 
Plan for a ae Workshop, 200. 
College of Tradesmen, 203. 

College of Health, 204. 
History of Arts and Manufactures, 206. 
History of Nature, 208. 

Philological Seminaries, in Baden, 246. 

Philosophical Studies in Schools of Baden, 243, 

Philosophy, Plutarch’s Idea of, 104. 

Identical with Christian morality, 104. 
Phocylides, 101. 

Phoenix, Tutor of Achilles, 101, 131. 

Physic, Locke on use of, 472. 

Physical Geography. 37. 

Endowment, 61, 472, 485, 496. 
Education and Training, 460, 485. 

Ascham, 68. 

Barnard, a 460. 

Locke, 461. 

Spencer, es. 

olineux, 513. 

Lewis, 531 

Plutarch, 105. 

Hopkins, M., 229. 

Quintilian, 118. 

Physiology, conversational teaching on, 51. 

Pictorial [llustrations, 41, 3 

Pictures and Engravings, 336. 

Piety, the Sentiments and Habits of, 334, 

Plato, the Process of Education, 329. 

Cited, 101, 105. 

Play, 118, 318, 460, 534. 

Playfulness to be encouraged, 483 
Ploémel, Congregation of Christ. Instruction at, ™ 

Pleterch, Discourse on Nurture of Children, 
Parentage, 99. 

Conditions for the highest Success in Education, 99 
Power of Education and Custom, 100. 
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370. 
schools for, 01.” 
Popu hae i 2D nc Teaching, 263. 
r Intelligence a ‘eaching, 
Portrait of Dana P. Colburn, 289. 
Mark Hopkins, 219. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, 321. 
Matthew Vassar, 1. 
Posen, Normal School at, 190. 
Postal Service, Instruction in, 210. 
Potsdam, Normal School at, 190. 
Prelecti ding to intilian, 116. 


Qa 
s lod 
Praise from good men, Love of, 62, 481. 
Prall, J. P., on Military Drill, 522. 
Precocity, mental, not hopeful, 58, 492. 
« moral, 508. 


Premature Efforts, to be avoided, 22. 
Normal Schools, 172. 

Instruction, System of in France, 254. 
condition of, 281. 
in Ireland, 136, 149. 

Primary Schools, lowest grade in Cities, 568. 
Necessity and Character of, 568. 
School-house and furniture, 568. 

Hes age 568. 
Teacher, 569. 
Course of Instruction, 569. 

Printing, Invention of, and Common Schools, 418. 

Private Teaching and Public Schools, 114. 
Quintilian on, 114. 

Progressive, all Mental Training should be, 21. 

Pronunciation, 114. 

Protestant Schools in Catholic Ireland, 134 
children in Irish Nat. Schools, 152. 

Providence, R. 1., Plan of School-houses in, 582. 

Provincial ceaters of Intellect and Science, 367. 

Prussia, legal provision for Teachers, 165. 
Practical operations of, 169. 

Teachers, social condition of, 170. 
Course of training for, 186, 171. 
— 173. oa 

ted as public cers, 174. 
Promot ion, 174. F 
Number, in 1838, 169. 

Superior Public Schools, 172 

*ublic Schools, versus Private Schools, 114. 
Schools for Cities and Villuges, 568. 

WY, 5 nr A, 2 563. 








sajty of 
Principles of Classification, 566. 
Plan of Gradation, 568. 
Primary Schools, 568. 


Supplementary, 571. 

Plans of School-houses for, 573. 

Speaking, 104. 
Punishment, Nuture’s Penalty for Disobedience, 500. 
Pyritz, Normal School at, 190. 
Pythagoras, education defined by, 329. 

Enigmatical Sentences of, 109. 





Quintilian, education of the orator, 111. 

Parents should be hopeful, 111. 

Nurses, 111. 

Parents, 111, 

ead agen oust by Teachers, made agreen., 1 
nstruc. un early ma » LIL 
Learning the Alphabet, 112, 

Penmanship, 11 

Rending, Definition, Pronunciation, 113. 

Public Schools and Family Tuition compared, 114. 
Disposition and Abilities of Pupils ascertnined. 118 


Management to be varied with different Pupils, 118, 


Relaxation and Play, 118. 

Corporal Punishment, 119. 

Grammar, 119. 

Reading, 120. 

Composition, 113, 122. 

Masie, I 

Geometry, 126. 

Choice of teacher in reference to higher studies, 128 

Studies to be adapted to peculiarities of genius, 131. 

Duties of Pupils to Teachers, 132. 

Much and intense study safe when varied, 132. 
Quick and Slow Wits, 58. 
Quinet, E., 387. 


PR National Edueation, 17. 


d , on ’ 
When education begins, 19. 
Randall, 8. 8 , Tribute to G. Hawley, 97. 
Rashness, in word and act, 104. 
Rutichios, W., and Instract. in the Vernacular, 419. 
Plan of Teaching Languages, 419. 
Employment of German Language in School, 420. 
Raumer, R. von, 155. 
on study of German Language, 155, 400. 
See, German Language. 
Rawlinson, R., on Physical Drill in School, 519. 
Reaction, Nature’s Law of Discipline, 498. 
a System of Pore Justice, 03 
applied to the Nu , SOL, 
*hool, 502. a 





Grave Affairs, 50R, 

Easily understood by Children, 504. 

Mutually advantageous, 504. 
Reading, how tanght in Rome, 113. 

with Understanding, 120 

taste for, how encouraged, 121, 344. 
Real Schools in Baden, 247. 
Reasoning, order of Exercises in, 353. 
Reenpitulations, 339. 

Oral and written, 339. 

Reflection, Exercises in, 33, 353. 

Reform Schools in Baden, 251. 

Reid, D. B., nopularized study of Chemistry, 50. 
Relations of Things, 33. 

Relaxation and Play, 118. 

Religion, in Eduention, 270. 

Sentiment of, 270. 

Religious Instruction in Irish Schools, 137, 15]. 
French Schools, 270. 
Baden, Schools, 237. 

Associations and Edneation, 264, 269. 
Rémusat, M , Cirenlar drawn by, 278. 
Rendu, E., cited on Education and Religion, 263. 
Republic of Letters; Napoleon & Guizot on, 379. 
Reputation, the result of virtuous action, 483. 
Rescue Institutions in Baden, 251. 

Resemblances to be studied, 29. 
Revenge, Lesson on, 87. 

Rewards in Family Government, 479. 
Rhenans, B.. Geogrnphia, in 1531, 401. 
Rhode Island, school- houses in, 573, 581 
Rhode Island State Normal School, 282. 

Preliminary Mensures, 282. , 

Professorship of Didactics in Brown University, 204 

Private Normal School at Providence, 286. 

Rhode Island Normal School at Bristol, 287. 

Circular, in 1°61, 287. 

Richter, cited, 509. 
Rieder, F., Rhetorical Mirror, in 1493, 401. 
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Roman Views on Education, 111. 
_ Catholic oe in i National Schools, 152. 


Root, NW. in aiihed dapinnam, 524. 
Rossi, 365. 
Royer-Collard, 264, 372. 
Rural Excursions, 44. 
Ruskin, cited, 19. 
The Aims of Education, 19. 


Sackville, Sir R. 
Salaries of Teac cha in Prussia, 176. 
in France, 27 


<n eng 
Seholee, Marks of 8 good, 61, 118. 
Scholar's Fund, 168. 
School Architecture, 563. 
School Books, in Ireland, 147. 
Elementary, in fifteenth centu 
School Fund, of Connecticut, 
Houses, in 7 y 147. 
in Prussia, 167. 
in France, 276. 
in Rhode Island, 573. 
in Connecticut, 600. 
Garden attached, 167. 
Library for Teachers, 167 
at Sturemberg, 161. 
School-house, Plans of, 563. 
Plans for two or more schools in oa ara 563. 
Two Grades—Center Mill, R. I 
« Coventry, R. [., a 
= * Warren, R. I, 375. 
e us Chepachet, R. L., 575. 
Three Grades—Parwtucket, R. L., 579. 
Different Grades, Providence, R. L, 381. 
Primary Schools, 581. 
Intermediate, 
Grammar, 584. 
High School, 593. 
High School, Middletown, 612. 
Primary and Secondary, Hartford, 600. 
Three Grades, Hartford, 601. 
High School, “ 604. 
Siedienten, The, by Ascham. See Ascham, 57. 
How prevent Crime, 91. 
Schoolmistress, in Prussia, 166, 178. 
Schottelius, J. S., German Grammar, 430. 





iety, 256. 
Scientific Information to Children, 332. 
Terms, how Taught, 337. 
Scriptures, Reading of, in Irish Nat. Schools, 137. 
Insisted on by Church Education Society, 153. 
Secondary Instruction in France, 357 
——— 's Designs for, 358 


between Power and Liberty, 359. 

Bil M. Guizot, = 

r respecting, 

Secoriary Instruction § in Baden, 233. 

Classical Schvols, 233. 

Plan of Study, 237. 
Real Schools, 247. 
a Plan of Nene 248. 

ui 

jan oft Study, 249. 
Higher Institutions for Girls, 250, 
Orphan Asylums, 251. 
Rescue Institutions, 251. 
lnstitutions for Deaf-Mutes and the Blind, 252. 
569. 


= oy ere and — 15, 225. 
if-Denial, 83, 47 

Self Goventenes 310, 

Seueca, Power of Education, 329. 





Senses, how cultivated, 31, 347. 
Pr ies ascertained by, 350, 
Sight, he 
Siete ey. Feeling, 351 
Sight a ‘eeling, . 
feeeia , 351. : 


Taste, 351. 

Smell, 351. 

Several, 352. 
Severity with Children, deprecated, 57. 

ukspeare, 1 

Shawm-pan, of the Chinese, 25. 
Sheldon, E. A., and Object ae 318. 
Short, Dr., Education defined b y, 13. 
ee and Guizot, 373. 


Spencer, 493. 
Slow but sure a. 58. 
Social Duties, Lesson on, 90. 
Socrates, on the average on 61. 
Marks of a good wit, 61 
Cited, 103, 107. 
Soest, Normal School at, 190. 
South, Dr., on Habit, 13. 
South Carolina, Expenditures on Military Schools, 521. 
Speaking and Writing, 76. 
Species, 29. 
Specimen Lesson on Objects, 353. 
Perception, 354. 
Observation, 354. 
Reflection, 355. 
Reasoning, 355. 
Spencer, H., Thoughts on Education, 485. 
Physical Education, 485. 

Food—Sugar and Fruit, 486. 

Quality and Variety of Food, 488. 

Clothing, 488. 

Exercise, 490. 

Excess of Mental Activity, 490. 

General Results of Modern Physical Training, 495 

Preservation of Health a Duty, 

— Education, 496. 
ial prep. for the Management of Children, 496. 
are 's Law of Discipline, 498. 
Examples of the Rule of Reaction, 501. 
Consequences of Observing Nature's Rule, 502. 
Advantages of Method of Normal Reaction, 503. 
True Relation of Parent and Child, 506. 
How to deal with grave Offenses, 507. 
Commands, few, decisive, and consistent, 509. 
Aim of Discipline is Self-government, 510. 
Stanley, Lord, Plan of Nat. Educ. in Ireland, 136. 
Stute and Education, 257, 323. 

Duty of, to Science, 257. 

and Church, in Relation to Edue., 269, 360. 
Stettin, Normal School at, 190. 
Stewart, D., on Visits to Shops, &e., 45. 
Stierler, C. von, German Grammar, 435. 


uoted, 63. 
. Normal School at, 190. 

Studies, Plan ae at Classical School, 237. 
Real School, 248. 

Higher Burgher School, 249. 

— ——, 132, 460. 

Varied, 1 

Stulz Orphen | House at Baden, 251. 

Stormius, J., cited, 64, 159, 408. 

Stylus, among the Romans, 113. 

Summaries, Oral and Written, 341. 

Superior Instruction in France, 
Acknowledged Success of, in Paris, 363. 
Deficiences, in the Provinces, 363, 366. 
Veeancies in Chairs in College of France, 364 
Restriction from Liberty of Teaching, 365. 
Plan of four —— ree 368. 
Domestic Life provided for, 369. 

Supplemen — in Cities, 571. 

Swimming, 
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Tainsch, C. C. Roy on oo and Education, 77. 
ic Instruction. g 


ion, 168. 
Social ag 71. 
} neces eg 


Superannuated, 181. 

Normal Colleges, 184. 
in Baden, 245. 

Official Position, 246. 
in France, 271. 

Suspicion of, 271, 277. 

Residences for, 271 


Mission of, 
Duties, 165, 279. 
Power in Moral Education, 279. 
Relations to Purents, 230. 
Civil Authorities, 280. 


Clergy, 280. 
Choice of, according to Plutarch, 101. 
Quintilian, 128. 
How regarded by Pa ils, 132, 
Teachers’ Certificates, 
Conferences, 167. 
Houses and _— 168. 
School-fees, 168. 
Official Position, 168. 
vom to ae <. 
mportance to iety, I 
Social hag 170. 


ists, 1 
Fo ge ee 171. 


Portedicnin, tea. 

Works on , 183. 

Institutes in R. | |, 282. 
Teaching, bad, 102. 

Good, 103. 

Liberty of, 365. 

Restraints ‘of, 365. 
Teasing with Questions , 343. 
Technical School ut Carisruhe, 210. 

Terms, how ta , 337. 
Tenderness towards Children, 115, 463. 
Theological Education, 228. 
Theory and Practice of Education, 496. 
Thierry, A., and Historical Studies, 384. 
Thiers, M., 272, 381. 
Thomasius, c., ‘first Lecturer in German, 443. 
a, - 162. 
Timotheus, 130. 
Tongue, command of, 108. 

Topics, among Rhetoricians, 115. 
Trade or Dmg School, Plan of, in 1647, 190. 
Trades, History repared by W. P., 206. 

Value of to all 26 

to Apprentices, 206. 

Translation, Value of, in 
Travel, fi Ascham on 
Trees and Wits should deve 
Treves, Normal School at, 1 


Uncovered School-room, or Play-ground, 568. 
Ungraded Schools, 563. , 


T. H. Johns, 694, 
A. Bacon 694. 


=e Latin, 73. 
slowly, 58, 





United States, Land Policy and Schools, 329. 
University of France, 259, 
Opponents to, in 1833, 357. 


Guizot’s Plans for, 360. 


Vassar, M., 53. 

Memoir, 53. 

Portrait, 1. 

Benefactions, 54. 

Statement of Plan, 55. 

Amount of Gift, 56. 
Vassar Female College, 5. 

Plan of, 54. 

Endowment of, 56. 
Vellus Aureum, of W. P., 204. 
Vernacular Tongue in Learning Latin, 162. 
Vincent de Pau), and [nstruction of Idiots, 396. 
a sg & ™ 

—, penditures on Military Schools, 521. 

Virtue, the valuable Part of Education, 14. 
Visible Ilustrations, 335. 
Visits by Children, to Cabinets of Nat. Hist., &c.; 336. 
Vocation of a Child, to be ascertained, 345. 


Wackernagel, P., Gems of German Poetry, &c., 156. 
Wand, Gymnastic Exercises with, 557. 

Illustrations, 557. 
Warmth of the Body, Locke, 463. 

Spencer, 488. 
Warren, R. 1, — or 
Washi n, q uizot, 
Webster D. cited, fed, 327, 513 

Educational Policy of ~ England, 327. 
Weights. Standard Measures, 34. 
Weissenfels, Norma! School at, 190. 
Wessenverg Rescue House, at Durlach, 252. 
Whately, R., on Education, 18. 
Whewe I, W., Definition A Education, 11. 
Whichote, on "Knowledge of Nature’s Laws, 13. 
beer 9: ing, 57, 105. 

chem, 57. 

cam 479, 482. 

Plutarch, 105. 

Quintilian, 119. 
Whitney, I., Example of Ascham’s wpa 73. 
Widows and Orphans of Teachers, 18 
Williston Seminary, 227. 
Women, Effect of mental over-effort upon, 494. 
Work-house Schools, 143. 
_— <= for making Models, 217. 

ir W., 12. 

a Steps in Education, 12. 
Wyle, N. von, Art of drawing Pupers, 417. 
Wyse, T., cited, 133. 


Young Children, Course of Ment’! Training for, 21, 330. 

Boys and Girls should be taught alike, 331. 
Inventive Faculties, 331. 
Perceptive “ 21. 
Observing e 28. 
Reflective, Se 33. 
Use of La nguage, 342. 

Youth, Parental care of, 108. 


Zodlogy, in Conversation, 47. 
Zurich, Federal Polytechnic School, 2 
Subjects of Instruction—classified - Schools, 211 
School of Architecture, 211. 
School of Civil ineoring, 211. * 
School of Industrial Mechanics, 213. 
School of Industrial Chemistry, 213. 
School of Forestry, 214. 
School of Philosophical and Political Science, 214. 
Apparatus, Cabinets for Instruct., Methods, &e., 216, 


Zichen, 327. 
8. Langdon, 694. 
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A-B-C-sooks, 593. 
Chinese, Persian and Greek, 593. 
Latin or Italian, 594. 


Academic Education in United States, 529 
Academies, Military, History of, 8, 276, 285, 
of Admission to Military Schools. 
rance—Polytechnic, 
aw -_ Engineers, at Metz, 138, 
St. Cyr, 18 
Saumur, 248. 


, 329. 
Prussia—Cadet House, 310, 314. 
School Division, 346. 
Division School. 
Staff School, 329. 
Artillery and Engineers, 351. 
Acoustics, 125. 
Acrobats, feats of, practiced by French Soldiers, 272. 
Activity, Love of in Children, 629. 
Adjutant in Prussian roe 336. 
Alphabet, Illustrated, 597, 60U. 
ethods of Teaching, 5Y3, 601. 
om ag 597, SuY. 
a 


‘omenius, 648. 
Aides do-Ceine 245, 336. 
_— distinguished from Arithmetic, 3]. 
reparatory to Polytechnic, 31; 36. 

PRs 0 Orphan- “ty in Greece, 591. 
Animals, Lesson on, 6. 
Analysis, 91. 
Anthology, German, 513. 
Annaburg, Military Orphan-house, 342. 
ae Geometry, 41. 

Appleton, S., Portrait, 1. 

Memoir, 

Tribute by Dr. Huntington, 405. 


Application, works of, at Metz, 215. 
ys Mechanics, 205. 

Apprehension, or Understanding, 417. 
Arbiturient Examination, 292, 5 
Architecture of Military Buildings, 209. 
Aristotle, on Obedience to Parents, 95. 

to Pol ic, 14, 19. 

Artillery and Engineers, Schools for, 133, 150, 351 

France—at Metz, 133. 

History of 137 

Anillery Course et Bate 198, 174 

rti rse at Metz, 156, } 

Berlin, 361, 367. 
Artillery Practice, 388. 

Train, 165, 170. 

Arms, Manufacture and repair of, 260. 
Arsakes, benefactor of Greek Education, 590. 
Aspirantea, in Prussian Sytem, _ 
Attack and Defense — 
Authorities on French Prussian ilie Schools, 8, 726. 
Avocational, 52] 











Bache, A. D., 337. 

Bachelor of Science in France, 49 

Bacon, Lord, and Realistic ‘Teaching, 647. 
Bailey, E., Memoir, 429. : 

Portrait, 401. 

Labors in behalf of Female Education, 338, 435 

Character, 445. 

Bapaume, Artillery School at, 137. 

Barometers, 120. 

Barracks, 139, 151. 

Beuusobre, on Military Schools, 285. 

Busedow, Aims of, 410. 

Batteries, 168, 386. 

Becker, K. F., 460. 

Bells, Dumb, for Exercise, 677. 

Beueke, 417, 423. 

Berlin, Artillery and Engineers School at, 301, 351. 

Cadet Houses, 301, 310. 

Staff School, 329, 395. 

Berthollet, 56. 
Bezout, 21. 
Bible, on Filial Obedience, 93. 

How far used in learning to read, 473. 
Bifurcation, in French Lycées, 47. 
Biography of 8S. Appleton, 403, 

E. 3 ley, 429. 

Biot. 5 
Blackboard, used by Comenius, 648. 
Bonitz, H., Study of German Lang. in Gymnasium, 497 
Books, See ‘Text-books. 
Boston Grammar Schools, 701, 712. 
Boston High School for Girls, 435. 
Report on, by Mayor Quincy, 435. 
Review of, do., 436. 
Boston Latin School, 529, 559. 

Under Master Cheever, 532. 

“ Gardner, 555. 

Regulations | in 1861, 557. 

Mr. Everett on, 556. 

Boston, Normal Institute for Physical Training, 666, 

Origin, Organization, and ults, 666, 
Bourses, 258, 264, 274. 

Bowdoin Grammar School, 702. 
Break downs in Polytechnic, 85. 
“ at Berlin, 325. 
teen T. M., on Quincy School, 713. 
Brest, Naval School at, 263. 
Bridges, School for Engineers of, 89. 
Instruction at Metz, 184, 213. 
Brignde School, 151. 
Buffon, on Style in Composition, 494. 
Buildings, fur or 70. 

Artillery at Metz, 138. 

St. Cyr, 229. 

Cadet eel at Berlin 313. 

Artillery 397. 

Orphan-house at Potsdam, 337. 

Construction of Military, 209. 


Cadet Corps in Prussia, 310. 

Cadet Houses in Prussia, 301. 

Cady, I. F., Article by, 561 

Calkins, N. A., on Object Teaching, 633, 
Calorimetry, 133. 

Cannon, 162, 390. 
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Cartridges, 203. 
Capo d 7 ame 


Channing, 


. E., 453. 
Nature and Di ~ "he ghee 


Pati lie y for  Beeowtion 457. 


Geto, O 
Childhood, Laws of, 609, 
Chinese Proverb ~ i a 407. 


‘icero, 
Clairaut, 21. 
Classical Instruction, 561. 
Classification at Polytechnic, 69, 80. 
Metz, 147. 


, 69, 147, 238, 258. 
Cetus, or Course of Study at Berlin, 351. 
Colberg, Military School at, 284. 
Cleobutus, G., and Common Schools in Greece, 572. 
Color, Lesson on, 614. 
c ius, J. A., Educati Sy amon 
— of Bacon’s Philosoph phy. 66 
Orbis Pictus, translated by ce ‘47. 
Commissions—Military, Prussia, 294. 
Commissior «(n Military Education, English, 8. 
Common Schools in Greece, 573. 
Common Schools, Legislative aid for, 456. 
Defined and Limited, 470. 








Grama in, 471. 
Competition, System of, 8, 85, 273, 320. 
Composition on Military Subjects, 30y, 331. 


Contents of Number XXVIII, 5. 
XXIX., 401. 
Polytechnic School, 53. 
Special mtg Schools in France, 133. 


Corps of ¢ Guards at Potsdam, 245. 
Cosmography, 46. 
Cost o! Military Schools, France, 10. 
Prussia, 
Council of Im ment, 59. 
Country Life, Value of toa Child, 420. 
Cowley, A., Memoir, 651. 
Plan of a Philosophical College, 651. 
Credit System—French, 75, 80, 153, 191. 
Prussian, . 
Crosby, A., quoted, 611. 
Curatorium, 326, 352. 


Daily Routine at Polytechnic, 72. 
Metz, 140 


St. Cyr, 256. 
Staff, 253. 
Cadet Houses, 317. 
Artillery at Berlin, 371. 
Division, 321. 
Orphan-house, 341. 
Dative Case, in the German Language, 465. 
in Science, 0. 

Dept de la Guerre, 246. 

Descriptive Geometry, 45, 97. 

Dialing, 197. 

Diesterweg, A., Teacher's Guide, 411. 
Exercises in Intuition and Speaking, 411. 
Deficiencies of his own Early Education, 414, 

Dice, with Letters of Alphabet, 599. 

“Mietation and Copying, 479. 
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Differential a 91. 


Diciginary 
inary Value of Classical Studies, 5Al. 
n Bchool a 289, 291, 


Dodge, A. w., 2) a - , 449. 
Domestic Life, 320 3 
—- first French’ Arner School, 137. 
wing, rator 
rice, 97, 230 
Topographical, 194. 
Militery. 175, 179, 304. 
Dumh-Bells, material, size, weight. 678. 
Lewis’ New Exercises with, 687. 
Dynamies, 112. 


Ecole Royale Militaire, 225. 
Education, Military, 3. 
French, <7 
Prussian, 284 
Education, True Aim of, 454, 605, 658, 725. 
Public, Public Lands for, 457. 
Electricity, 123. 
Elementary Schools, 338, 342, 757, 725. 
Grammar in, 465. 
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Wayland, 786. 
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Social position of Teachers, 217. 
Society, Duties of, 633. 

South h Carolina, 99. 


Special 
Spelling. Method of teaching, 198. 
Sides, 609. 


State Normal School, 787. 
Schools, 


Choosin 


ng 
Sparks, Michael, some ie Latine Lingus, 264. 
State Supervision, Austria, 132, 144. 


Oldenburg, 518. 
Praseia, 462. 
uric! 


h, 526. 
Statistics of Gymnasiums, Austria, 140, 144, 157, 
Prussia, 598 


Zurich. 


, 852. 
Statistics of Elementary Schools, 


Austria, 177, 181. 
Canada, 691. 


Austria. 147, sit il, 182. 
Canada. 592° 


France, 61. 
} aay os. 
Prussia, 514 


Zurich. 


352. 
Btatistics of Real Schools, 


Austria, 167, 1 
Oldenburg. ian 
Prussia, 517. 


oJ 
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Statistics of Normal Schools, 155; Olden- 
ae i Prussia, 484; United States, 648 ; 


Zurich 
Statistics of Universities, &¢., ee 
Stearns, E. 8., , History of Normal School, 


277. 
Studies, Eiemeu tary, Austrian Schools, 147; Olden- 
burg, 620; Zurich, Austra, 147, 164; Oldenb 
idies, secom Aus urg, 
waseia, 433, 602 ; Zurich, 362, 845. ’ 


Studies, ‘poly Poly touente, rr 

Studies, University, 368. 

Studies and Conduct, Sir Mathew 

Studies and Metiods, discussions of, 

Suppiemeutary Schools, 35. 

Suvern, 440. 

es Gerhard Van, 131. 
Switzeriand, Area, Population and Schools, 524. 

Synod of Teachers, 3%, , 554. 

Sybel, Prof. H Von, on German Universities, 595. 

Switcaine, Madame, Early Rising and Method, 640. 


Tanya Schools in Hungary, 176. 
Tappan, (Master, ) 218. 
Teachers of Normai schools, Boutwe!l, 701. 
Bullock, 6/1; Mann, 696; Washburn, 673. 
Teachers, of mee Schools, Tu2. 
True Dignity of, , 847. 
Professional Training of, xxxi , 345, 484, 657. 
References to Authors on, 3v. 


oo 89, 67, Suv. 
ts of, 4U. 


i 141; Canada, 592; Olden! , 522; 
Prusria, 474, 484, 646 ; Zurich, 847, 560 ; United 
States, 657. 
Teachers of age eg Superior Schools, 463. 
Examivation, Prussia, 404; Austria, 156, 166; 
Zurich, 347. 
Appointwent. 474; Rank, 470; Absence from 
School, 472; Discharge, 472; Pension, 474. 
Teaching as a Profession, 0038, 6.6. 796. 
Teachers’ Seminaries, for Austria, 142. 
Oidenburg. 523 ; Prussia, 485. 
Zurich, 306, 361, 545. 
t of, Austria, 146. 


Prussia, ‘tb Zurich, 
Teachers, Examination of. Austria, 145. 
Prussia, 474; Zurich, 345. 
Tennessee, 101; Constitution of 1835, 101. 
Textor’s Episties. 272. 
Terre [aute (Ind.) State Normal School, 781. 
Text-books, how selected, Austria, 152. 
Prussia, 504; Zurich, 345. 
Texas, 113; Constitution of 1845, 113. 
Teachers’ Salaries, Austria, 14; ; Sesame, st 
Thiersch, F.. Tribute to Prussian Se 
Thinking. Faculty for, 599. 
Theological Schools in A ustria, 184. 
Topffer on Ornamental Studies, 633 
Thun. (Count.) Ministry of, Prussia, 141. 
Tilden, Caroline E., 667. 
‘Tradescant, Joha, 316. 
Training and Teaching. 413. 
Trade School in Oldenburg, 523. 
Transylvania, Public Schools, 170, 174. 
Trial year, of Gymnasial ‘Teachers in Prussia, 489. 
Trivial Schools, Austria, 181 
Trumbull, John. Portrait of Schoolmaster, 218. 
Tuition Fee in Austria, 153 
Zarich, 642; Switzerland, 349. 
Tyrrol, Statistics of, 157. 


United States, Constitution of, 41; Land Policy, 65. 
Are in Square Miles and Acres, iT. 
Land Grants to Colleges, Schools and Univ’s, 78. 
Universal Education in Prussia, 645. 
University Eduention, 33. 


Hale. 


=] 77. 





Virginia, 





National, 41; Illinois, 146; Kentucky, 164. 
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Universi 
Universi 


France 
University a Gym 
aw soy 


4% 
in Aus 
695; 


; Prussia, 504. 

} Constitution of 177, 91 
State aeeee Schools 7 789. 

Vernacular Language. 

Vi School in erie barich, 544. 

; Constitution of 1861, 96. 


Ea ly School History, 94. 


» 595. 
Voters unable to read and aad 61. 
Voting, right of, 88, 128. 


Washington, George, Educational views, 42. 
Message of 1790 N National University, 2. 
Letter to Hamilton, 48: Farewell Address, 44. 
Letter to Commissioners of Federal District, 44. 
Letter to Jefferson, 45; Gov. Brooke, 47. 
Resolution of Assembly of Va., 47. 

Provision of Last Will, 48. 

Wests, 1., Labor for Children, 128. 

, Elizabeth, 188. 

we ster, Daniel, Tribute to his Teacher, 218. 

Webster's Spelling Book, 220. 

Westfield (Mass.) State Normal School, 681. 
Plan of Building, 682. 

West Liberty, (W. Va.,) Normal School at, 806. 

Westphalia, Province of, 454 

West Virginia, 122; Constitution, 122. 
Normai School, r06. 

White. E. E., Report on Normal Schools, 795. 

wee and Orphans of Teachers, 553. 


D., 446. 
Wilmington, (Del ,) Normal School at, 80” 
William I. of Prussia, 66. 

Winona (Minn.) Normai School aa 

Wines, E. C., Normal! School 

Winterthur, Bwitzerland, Cit ‘Schools of, 358. 

Wisconsin, State, 117; Cons tution, 7. 
Norma! School Polic » 155, 758. 

State University, 211, 283, 766. 

Wollner, 438. 

Women, Example of Studious, 624. 
Education and Employment. for, 623. 
Pursuits, S° Plan of Life, 638. 

Woodbridge; W. C.. and Normal Schools, 663. 

Woodbridge, William, 659. 

Wolf, F. R., = 

Woolworth, 8 -, Tl. 

Work, Habit o of in Girls, 694. 

Writing Masters, 315. 


Year, Scholastic, in Austria, 103; Prussia, 503. 
Ypsilanti State Normal School, 719. 
Youngs, Master, 655. 
Zedlitz and the Prussian Schools, 437. 
Zurich, Canton, 337 ; city of, 358. 
Primary Schools, 341. 
Elementary Schools, 348, 681. 
Repetition Schools, 344 
Secondary Schools, 351, 357, 535. 


Cantonal Schools, 
Superior Schools. Schools. 354, -_ 637. 
Veterinary School, 858. 544. 

Agricultural School, 359, 647. 
Normal School, 361, 645 _, 


Poly technic School 
School Code of 80d 82 627. 


366, 587. 
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A. 


Aspvt-Az:z, Suitan of Turkey, 59 

ApsTracts of the Public Laws of "the United 
States, 246-254. 

ABYSSINIA, chief town, 598; area and popula- 
tion, 593; antiquity, 593; early Caristianity, 
593; divisions, 593; gov ernment and rulers, 
593; emperor, 593. 

AsyssiniaN Church, 616. 

Acts of Congress, 246-254. 

ADLERBERG, Count, aes General of the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, 534. 

ApgutaxT General's D-partment, 111. 

Apo.puvs, Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, 568. 

ApMIRAL of the Navy, 132. 

AEROLITES, 14. 

Arica, 598; divisions and subdivisions, with 
area and ‘popuiation of, 598; description of 
divisions, (see each division); religious sta- 
tistics, 612, 614, 616. 

AGRICULTURE, department of, 183; commis- 
sioner of, 183; statistics of, 185; progress 
of, 623. 

— exchange, 184; musenm, 181; 
= len, 184; —— 185; tables, 156; col: 

. 212; iand grants, 1: WB, 212. 

Fe dy Governors of, 64; U.S. “Senators of, 
71, 262; Representatives of in Congress, 74; 
collectors of custome in, 97; assessors an 
collectors of internal revenue, 99; mail ser- 
vice in, 155 nts to, 174; tempera- 
ture and sale fall in, 186; average yield and 

— of crops, 183; prices of farm stock, 

_ i — in, 196. 

Capi tal, 275; area, 275; population, 275, 
279: settlement of, ‘0: admitted into the 
union, . secession of, 275; reconstruc- 
tion of, 234, 275; government, 275; 
legislature, 275 ; qualification of voters, 276: 

ba my a ciary, 276; election of 
nited States courts, 276; Su- 

Peers coerl. SIT; Circuit courts, 277; courts 

or chancery, 277; finances, 277: chief sources 

of revenue, 277; state — i education, 

277; state university, 377 278; common 

schools, 278; Board of Education, ~ 

school fund, 278; charitable and penal in- 

stitutions, 278; Insane Hospital, 278, 279; 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 279; 

ealth and industry, 280; productions, 280: 

mi , 2380; cial advan : 

bureau of industrial resources, 280; votes 

at presidential elections, 726. 

Ataska Territory, eclipse of the sun in, 1 

<ta] 

, 482, 


extent of, 59; collector of customs, 97 
of United States extended to, 253. 
i area, 482; population. 
: exploration of,” 482 ; 
company, 
to the United ~~) 482: milita district, 
; character o the coun- 


; boundaries, 482 
. 482; climate, 483 ; rivers, 483; moun- 
8, 483 ; Aleutian lelanae, * 483; wealth 





ALaska TERRITORY— 
and industry, 483; description of the capital, 
483; timber and minerals, 484 ; fisheries, 484; 
furs, 4N4. 

ALBANIAN race, 576. 

anaem, Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 


ALDEBARAN, occultation of, 19. 

ALEXANDER II., gee of am, 582. 
ALGERIA, capital, population, 
Nanabceaiiee ¢ districts, 599 ; 
veert 599; army, 599; commerce, 





expend 
599; prod 

AMERICA orea. ‘58; population, 523: compara- 
tive size, 523; ‘his —, 523; inde Te-4 
states of, 523-524; languages of, 523-524 ; 
ligion of, 524; European sa possonsions in, bat; 
United States of, 5 (see Uniled States): 
statistics of Christianity in, 611; Roman 
en 613; Protestant Churches 
n, 22 

ANAM, area and population, 592; divisions, 593; 
emperor, 593; war-craft, 593. 

ANGLICAN Chareh, 616-617. 

ANHALT, capital, 561; area, 561; poe, 
561; reigning sovereign and family, 56 

‘ov! ernment, 561; revenue, expenditure ad 
debs, 561 ; troops, 56 

Avranctx. sol. 

APPLicaTions, for admission to U. 8. Milita: 
Academy, 110; for admission te Naval Acad- 
emy, 130; for appointment of cadet en 
neers, 131; for pensions, 176: for patents, 1 

APPOINTMENT, 0 cadets to Militar Academy, 
110; of cadet engineers in the Navy, 132. 

APPROPRIATIONS, for Freedmen’s Bureau, 126; 
to supply deficiencies in varions depart- 
ments, 246, 251; for U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, 247; for Post Office Department, 247; 
consular and diplomatic expenses, 247; for 
expenses of Impeachment Trial, 248; for 
the support of the army, 248; for the naval 
service, 248; for legi-lative, executive and 
judicial expenses, 250; for sundry civil ex- 
penses, ; payment of invalid and other 

nsions, 251; for the Indian department, 

2: for Columbia Institution for the Deaf 

and Dumb, 253; for executive expenses, 253. 

an a. 593 ; 5, population. 593; divisions, 

593; Muscat, manufactures, 593; the 
Wahabees, 593; holy cities, 593. 

ARCHBISHOPRics and bishoprice, 613-614. 

AREA, of the United States, 59; (for —_ 
States and Territories, see under each, also 
different countries in each divixion). 

ARGENTIVE Republic, capital, 525; area, 525; 
population, 525; history, 525; classes of 
population, 525; *immi ration, 525; govern- 
ment, 525; election of President and Vice- 
President, 525; Senate, 525; House of Re- 

resentatives, "525: revenue, 525; public 
ebt and currency, 525; army and navy, 525; 
commerce, 525; imports, = dent articles 
of export, 525; railroads, 525. 
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ARIZONA Neng nga Governors of, 69; —_ 

eS . ee collector of 
nash pag tae 156; opold 

and silver product’ 22), 221, 650. 

ital, 484; area, 434; popniation, 484, 
ion of, 484; government, 454; 
me 4 ; 


, 44; . Supre’ 
Vad States court, 485; finances, 


wealth’ and indust 
vais of Spanish settlements, 486; ae: 
hostilities, 485; surface, 


485 ; ” productions, 
485; Colorado river, 485: climate, 485; min- 
erals, 486; lumber, 486 ; ‘railroads, 486. 

ARKANSAS, Governors of, U.S. Senators of, 
71, y- Reprerentatives in Congress, 74, 
268 ; of customs in, 97; assessors 
and collectors of internal revenue, 99; —_ 
serv’ land grants to on- 
ers in, i Mh: temperature and Prinfa li, 
186; os; everage yiokd and and > samen of crops, 187 ; 


Pra Capital, 281; area, lation, 281, 
284; settlement of, ta ieee tted into the 
union, 281; ordinance of secession passed, 
281; reconstruction in, 281; new constitu: 
tion adopted provisions of, 281; 

Sooanel aa te ebatare, 28; qualitic jon 
of eee i" Fly ; appointments 
of ju States courts, 282; 
Supreme court, 2 a a courts, 282; fi- 


injury ‘to ~ Tostlectiins by the war, 

declaration of Gov. Murphy, 283; pro- 
po Bn of constitutiofi with — to edu- 
cation, 283 ; charitable and institutions, 
283 ; Institution for the blind, 288; peniten- 
tiary, 284; wealth and indust , 284; 
cultural statistics of, 234; m nerals, 
value of property, 284; Banks, 284; votes ai 
presidential elections, 728. 

ARMENIAN CHURCH, 615. 

ARMY AND Navy, 106. 

Army List, 111; general officers, 111; Adjutant 
General's De f Stanal 111; Inspector Gen- 
erals, 111; ef Signal Officers of the Army, 
112; Quartermasters de artment, 112; su 
siatence department, 1 ; medical depart- 
— 112; pa depariment 113; corps of en- 

gineers, 11 ordnance department, 114; en- 
gincer battalion, 114; 
st to th, 114; 6th to 1 h, 115; regiments 
of artillery—ist to 5th, 115 ; regiments of in- 
fantry—ist, 115; 2d to 14th: 116; 15th to27th, 
117; 28th to 40th, 118: 41st to 45th, 119; pay 
of the army, 121; organization of, 122. 

Army PENSIONS, 1%. 

ARMORIES AND ARSENALS, 123. 

ARTILLERY ScHOOL, 1 

ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT, 227. 

ASIA, a of the sun visible in, 12: area and 
population of, 592; civilization, 592; Euro- 
pean sessions, ‘p92; governments purely 
Asiatic, 592; religions of, 592; states and 
smaller divisions, 592; religions statistics, 
611, 614, 615, 618-622. 

Assessors of Internal Revenue, 99. 

Assistant Adjutant Generals, 108, 111. 
Assistant Instructors and Professors in Mili- 
tary Academy, 109; in Naval Academ — 
ASsociATE JUSTICES, ‘of the Supreme rt, 

, 9; eras, 9; Jew- 


—, 9; Jewish year, 9; Jewish 

Mohammedan calendar, 10; Mo- 
Sonmeine year, 10 Mohammedar. months, 
10; Movable church ‘says, 10; Cycles of time, 


ments of cavairy— 


62, 147. 
AsTerRorps, 14, 47. 
ASTRONOMICAL DEPA 


ish cal 
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a DEPARTMENT— 
be a and setting of Mer- 
, 11: ae 
vases, 12; table of ecli pses 
rth America, 14; asteroids, 
14; Venus and Mars 15; enus, 
15; even : ‘morni stars, 15; 
ephemeris of “the Principal pi ets, 16; 
sun's declination for Washington, 18; eclipses 
of me moons, 18; moon's ‘place or 
19; constellations and signs of 
the odiak, 19; occultations of Regulus and 
Aldebaran, 19; high water—at Boston, 20; 
at New York, 20; at Philadelphia, ai; at 
San Francisco, 21; mean time of sun-rise 
and sun-set, 23-44; length and increase of 
days, 22-44; moon 1's phases, 23-45 ; situation 
of the planets, 23-45: mean time of begin- 
nig end end of twilight, 28-45; planetary 
an, = Saturn’s 8 rings, 46; sun and 
Pp lanets, 47; tide-table, 48; 48; star-table, 49; 

titude and lon: 


ATTORNEY Generel eee duties ¢ of, 146. 

ATTORNEY General's office, 146 6. 

ATTORNEYs Gereral 

a AND Potynesta, 602; table of 

qm pmy of divisions, 602; for 

divisions (see each division) ; religious statis- 
tics, 612, = 

AUSTRALIA 

AUSTRIA, capital, 540 540, 541; popula- 
tion, 840, 541; "history, 540: sheenston ¢ of the 
House of Hapsburg. 540; le an arch- 
duchy, 540; eerewears roclaimed, 540; 
races, 541 ; ‘cities reigning sovereign 
and family, 541: liste ot boven 8, 541 ; 
ernment, 541; Provincial and niral Diets, 
541: ministry of eget P r, 542; con- 
stitution of ungary, 542 ungarian min- 
istry, 542; ministry of the empire, 542; af- 
fairs common to all parts of the empire, 42; 
a, establishments, 542; universi- 
ties, revenue and ex ditures, 543; 
public dicht oa: =< navy, 543; for- 

mports and exports, 544; 

Society of ihe’ Austrian Lloyd, 544; rail- 
ways and tel 

AVERAGE price of p we ee, 187; yield 
of, 187; price of ‘farm stock, 185 


B. 


Bapen, capital, 566; area and population, 566 
emivrat jon, 566 : reigning sovereign and 
family, 566; Legislative Chambers, 566; 
minkstry. 568 ; education, 566 ; universities, 

eng apes oa and debt, 


telegraph lines, 50. 
Batra, Josk, praskdest of vet Foret 
BALTIMORE, courts of, : auheatee of, 363. 
Baptists, divisions of, 617; in America, 617; 
in Great Britain; 618; on the continent o 
Europe, 618; in Asia and Australia, 618; 
missions in rnah, 
Batt Le, LoRENzO, president of fUraguey, 133. 
BAVania, capital, 564; area, 564 aa 
564; districts, 504; * emigration, reign- 
ag sovereign and ‘family, Jem wermment, 
Upper and Lower ministry, 
565; education, 561; cutvercitien,” 561; rev- 
enue, expenditures, ‘and debt, 565 ; railways, 
065; army and fortresses, 565; production 
of beer, oo —_ 565 ; banks, 565; tele- 
graph lines, 565 t-oflce. 8 , 
BELeIum, capital, 5: ‘pop’ patetion, 
aos history, 544; independence established 
544; reigning sovereign and family, 544; gov- 


aware, 





1969.] 


Be.etrom— 
ernment, 544; Senate and Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives, 545; minietry, 545; education, 
545; revenue and expenditures, 545; nation- 
al debt, 545; mere, tn navy, 545; fortresses, 
545; commerce. imports and exports, 


545; state rai 
Buarr, F. Jn., letter of acceptance of nomina- 


Bouvia lation, 
ee bes ‘treaty’ with i Brazil, 525 


cena is army, revenue, ae 
tares, im 
Boston, high water at, 20; Normal and train- 
me. t echool, 368. 
Bouwrr Land Warrants, 172. a 
Brazi, on, 
525; history,’ 535; § Srotened Stn kingdom, 
525; constitution adopted, 525; slaveholders, 
; su jon of slave-trade, 525; colo- 
nies, 525; re g sovereign and family 526; 
ive assembly, 526; vot- 
compelled, 6: new ministry formed 
ly 1868, 526; revenue, expenditures, an 
debt, = r currency in circulation, 
navy, 526; commerce, 526; 
United States, a6. 
BREMEN, area and lation, 564 ; Senate. 
income, expenditure and debt, 564; imports 
4 s , 564; commercial navy, 564; 


Pemnatoan Generals, 111-120. 
583. 


BritTisu indi, ital, 593 la 
cap! pula- 
tion, 593; divisions, cities, ied gov- 
ernment, bi; i 504; edu- 
finances 594; revenue, éxpen- 

Gieeres. and debe, 504; army, 504; exports 
= imports, 594; railways, post-offices and 
lines, 594; arrivals and clearances, 

a, cotton, 504. 


Possessions, area, 533, 534 ; population, 
ya income, 533, 534; 
ulation, 


3 pe 
‘amily, 661; 


ber, 561 ; yon expen: 

diture and ¢ debt, 561 ; army. 561; mines, 561. 
Bureau ot Sete s, Freedmen, and aban- 
; organization of, 125; com- 

museioner of, 125; departments of, 125. (See 


mae one ‘iitary 4 tice, 108, 111 
U military jus ; na 
yards and docks, 128 ; navigation, 123; ond 
po a 128; construction and ir. 28; 
- ~ tand recruiting, 128; steam-engi- 
———- and Clothing, 1238; 
~ tp h cto Indian affairs’ 
im ‘cmeasend is of e109; of industrial 
resources, A 
poe a capitals, Bod: a and Popeiatin. 
visions, 504; government, 594; edu- 
cation, 594; revenue, 594; missions, 504. 


C. 


intment of to military academy, 
ifications of, 110; examinatioa of, 

y of, 111. 

NGINEERS in the navy, 131; number 
of, 131; pay of, 131; ex: ion of, 131; 
appointment of, 132. 

Ca.iFornia, Governors of, 64; U. S. Senators 
of, 71, 262; Representatives in Congress, 74, 

263; collectors of customs in, 97; papeerass 

and collectors of internal revenue in, 99; 

military department of, 124; mail service 


= ap 


GENERAL INDEX. 
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CALIFORNI 
in, 155; ‘iand grante to, 174; aH ia, 
1%6, 177; temperature and rainfall, 186; av- 
oP stoce and — of — asi; prices 


Capital, ont 
ta ty phy 

292s spot the United 
oe 285 ; overnment, 235 5 


t of, 285; 
ual 
ai & gor of judges, 286 ; Un 
, 286; Supreme court, 286; District 
a 286; registers in bankruptcy, 286 ; 
times ‘and lesse for holding courts, 286; 
courts in San Francisco, 286 ; finances, 287: 
os debt, 287; education, 8 state board of, 
; school officers, 288; state board of ex: 
Sadoaiee, 288; county and city boards of 
examiners, 238; state diplomas, ool life 
diplomas, 288; State | Normal Sc! 289 ; 
schools of San F ls of 
a 289 ; charitable LY 
; Insane Asylum, 200; bg rey for the 
Doak, Dumb, and Blind, 290; State Reform 
School, 290; State te Prison, 20 201; wealth and 
indus il; soil and climate, "292; ~~ 
tions, 7 2d; ee 225 ner H 
duction of ® 
h, 09, 


mineral wealth, 
commerce of San » tis; votes at 
Presidential elections, 668. 

Canapba, Dominion of, capital, 584; area, 534 
Renters of history, 534; Inter-colonial 

‘onference of Quebec, 534; action with re- 
rd to Confederation, 534; vernment, 
cabinet, 534; Governor General, 535; : 

Senate and House of Assembly, 535; army, 
oes; statistics of population, 535; produc: 
tions, 

CanpipAtes for Naval Academy, 130; nomina- 
tion of, 130; qualifications, 130; appoint- 
ment, 131. 

Care or Goop Hops, capital, 599; area, 599; 

lation, 599 ; nativity of population, 599: 
overnor and ils, 599; revenue. ex- 
penditure, and debt, 599; imports rts and ex- 


ports. 599. 

CaPiToL at Washington, 512. 

Caprauns of the navy, 133, 135. 

CAUCASIAN race, 538. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, Batons, 526; population, 
526. (see each State). 

me INCENT, President. of Guatemala, 


CEYLON, area and population, 595; Governor 
and Council, 595; revenue and expenditure, 
595 ; imports and exports, 595. 

CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, (see each State). 

Cee ALEXANDER, Grand Duke of 

e 


, 560, 
CHARLES, King of Wurtemberg, 565. 
Canine: XV. King of Sweden and Norway, 


- 





CHARLES, Prince of Rumania, 591. 

Curcaco, population of, 323; receipts and ship- 
ments 

CHIEF JUSTICES of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 147. 

Cuter Justices of the Supreme Court, 62. 

Cutt, capital, 527; area, 527; population, 527 
history, 527; census report, 527; govern: 
ment, 528; ae anos Oem $ ministry, 528 H 
Council of 8 te and Chamber 
of Deputies, 528; revenue and expenditures, 
528; debt, iy army and navy, 528; — 
merce, 528; imports and exports, 528; 
nage, 528; ‘education, 528; university, 533; 
secondary instruction, 528. 
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bis; boa 595 as boversign perernient 


595; army, 505; commerc tredity of Nan- 
king, 595; table of exports and imports of 
Fe ay gh a 
ue ; ; 
coal, 596; ney. ag 596. 9 

Cuurcu Da¥s, 10. 


592. 
coum Alban 0: ie Setenane, 2085 in 
seas Iowa, 337; in Indiana, 329; 


in Colo 489; in Dakota, 492; in Monta: 
na, 500; in New Mexico, 501; in Washinz- 
ton Territory, 507; history of, 653; annual 

ct for the world, 655; product for the 


- 656. 
Coast Live of the United States, 59. 
Couns, foreign and sil 221; of the Uni 
INS, silver, ; Ol e Uni- 
ted 8 a . 


Onze sven. nominated Vice Presi“ent, 
etter of acceptance, 266; inaugurated, 


PN. . ES, of customs 97. 
Co.LLectors of internal revenue, 99. 
COLLEGES and rn inetttntions 196. 


em 297; 297; Delaware, 
305; 8 2 b5: E . 314; Iowa Ag: 
pe Bt. sake af Dartmouth, 
404; nce ultural of New 


Jersey, 408; Columbia, 15; Rutger’s Fe- 

male, 415; Vassar 415; Itural of Ver- 

mont, 465; of William and ary. ye Wash- 

ington, 470: Jonna of W ia, 
(See Universities). 

Cotomats, United States of, capital, 528; area, 
528; population, 528; history, 528; changes 
of organization, 528; independent Indians, 
528; government, 529; ministry, 529; Sen- 
ate ‘and Chamber of Representatives, 529; 
revenue and expenditures, 529; debt, 529; 
army, 529; commerce, 529; imports and ex- 
ports, 529: arrivals, 529. 

CoLoneEts, 111-120. 

Cotoravo TERRITORY, Governors of, 6); dele- 
gate from, 76; assessor and collector’ of in- 
ternal: revenue. 199; mail service in, 156; 
gold and silver producto of, 220, 221, 605. 


Capital, 486 ; population, 496 
organization of, 456; fhihird of admntesion to 
the Union, 486; vernment, 486; change of 


capital, 486 ; lature, 487 BT} judiciary, 487; 
Seovene court, 487 ; District courts, 
terms of courts, 487; finances, 487; anal 
of revenue and disbursements, 487; educa- 
tion, 488; Superintendent of Public! ‘instrue- 
tion. 488: wealth and ym ge 
= Itwral lands, 488; gold and silver ache Z, 
; coal and other ayy 489; statistics 
or business of Denver, 489 products, 489; 
3, 





ComMANDERS, 133, 135. 

Conmeneneonen of Internal jRecsnwe, 88 5 Batics 
of, 9%; of Freedmen’s Bu reau, 135; 0 
eral Land Office, 169; of poronet Ponty 160,95 15; 
of patents, 169, 181, 182; of Indian office 
169, 179; of agricul ture, 18; ; ofeducation, 190. 


Coummnonsns to establish peace with Indian 

t 

CommrrrEes of the Senate, 72, 261, 802; of the 
House, 76, 262, 803. 

Coumonoene, 182, 135. 

Comsensoess TAaBLEs, 603 divisions of 


608 ; political visions of the 
worl, 608 ; cities, 607. 

ConGREGATIONALISM, in America, 618; in Eng- 
land and the colonies, 618. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, in America, 618; in 
Great Britain, 618. 

CONGRESS, - i tro honses of, 70; Senate, 70; 
Honse of Represen resentatives, 1; apportion: 
ment of members, 71; fortieth congress, 71; 
eessions of, 71; members of, 71, 261; com: 
mittees of, 72, 261 ; proceedings of, 225; acts 
of, 246; forty-first’ eee 262; librarian 
of, 214; library of, 214. 

ConGREssEs, list of, 63. 

ConsUNCTIONS, lanetary, 46. 

—e overnors of, 64; U.S. Senators 
of, 71, 262; Reprerentat.ves in Congress, 74, 
263; Collectors of t in, 97; S) 
and collectors of internal rev enue, 99; mail 
service in, 155; pensioners in, 176, "Vi7: tem- 
perature and rainfall, 186; av erage yield and 

Gee of crops, 187 ; prices of stock, 

co 

Capitals, 294; "area, 2 24; population, 294, 
301 ; vettlement of, overnment, 294; 
legislature atalieatfon ion of voters, 204: 
National duende’ 294; 7.“ iciary, 295; Uni- 
ted States courts, 295 ; Supreme Court of 
Errors, 295; Superior court, 205; State's at- 
torney, 296; terms of Su reme ‘court, 296 ; 
terms of Superior court, ;. finances, 296; 
+ nom s for civil list account for year ending 
March 31, 1868, 298; expenditures, 26 ; state 
debt, 297 ; education, 297; colleges, 297; 
Yale college, 297; professional schools, 297 ; 
academies and hizh schools, 208; State Board 
of Education, 298 ; State Normai School, 298; 
beg institutes 298; school statistics, 
; charitable institutions, 299; American 
pt for the Deaf and Dumb, 299, 300; 
Retreat for the Insane, 299, 300; ‘State Re- 





digent blind, 300; Hartford Hospital, 301; 
State Prison and Jails, 301; county jails, 301 ; 
wealth and industry, 301; * increase in popu- 
lation, 301; increase in value of property, 
302; manufactures, 302; mines, 302; banks, 
302; insurance, 302; railroads, 302; ‘Votes at 
Presidential elections, 696. 

ConsTELLATIONS of the zodiac, 19. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, framed, 
59; basis of the government, 59. 

ConsTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT, fourteenth, 257; 
ratification of, 258. 

ConsuLar branch of department of State, 80. 

ConsvuLak oflicers in foreign countries, 52. 

CONTENTS, 5. 

CONVENTION, postal, with Great Britain, 150; 
with mine, erent &e., 150; with 
Hong Ko 

CONVENTION, (ational Republican at Chicago, 
265; National Democratic at New York, 268; 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ mae at Chicago, 
266; at New York, 269. 
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Copper, in Alabama, 280; in Connecticut, 302; 
in Miinoix, 323: in Michigan, 881; is.’ Mis- 
souri, 394; in Nevada, 401; in North Caro- 

lina, 426; in Wisconsin, 481; in 484 
in Arizona, 486; in Colorado, 489; in Dako- 
ta, 492; in Montana, 500; in New Mexico, 
501; history of, 656. 

Copts, 616. . 

Corps or ENGINEERS, 113. 

Costa Rica, capital, 527; area, 527; 
527; government, 527; revenue, 
and importa, 527; militia, 527. 

Corton eo from revenue tax, 246. 

Counciis, National and Provincial of Roman 
Catholic Church, 614. 

Court or Cars, 147. 

Courts oF THE Unitep States, 147. 

ee yr THE STATES, (see judiciary of each 

fe). 

Crops, wheat, 185; corn, 


185; ave eld 
and average price, 187; condition of se 

Croton AQquEpbucrt, 518. 

CuBa, area, 537; fertility, 537; mines, 537; 
railroads, 587; population, 537; liberation 
of slaves, 537; government, 537; chief towns, 
537; productions, 537; pee. exports 
and imports of Porto R ico, 537. 

CURRENCY AND FINANCE, 630. 

Customs, collectors of, 97. 

Cro.es or Tre, 10. 


D. 


Dakota Tenrrrrory, Governors of, 69; dele- 
te from, 76; and collector of in- 
rnal revenue, 94; military department of, 

124; mail service in, 156; gold and silver 
product of, 221. 

ital, 489; area, 489; nopuiation, 459, 
492; orgartizaiion of, 489; government, 459 ; 
qualification of voters, 49); militia, 490; 
judiciary, 49); Supreme and District courts, 
49); terms of courts, 49); finances, 49); 
education, 490 ; | ~ per echool system, 49) ; 
school officers, 1; school-buildings, 491 ; 
* Dakota Hall,” 491; ‘ea-hers’ institutes, 
491 ; school statistics, 491: wealth and in- 
dustry, 491; immicrant=, 492; Indian hos- 
tilities, 492; public lanu , 492; railroads, 


Dantsu Possesstons, areca, 536; population, 
536; sale of St. Thomas and St. John, 536; 
settlements in Greenland, 536. 

Days, length and increave of, 23-44. 

Dear Mutes, institutions for, (see each State): 
methods of seg tg in American Asy- 
lum, 299; college for, 513. 

Dest or THE UNITED STATES, 20, 244. 

Dests or THE STATES, 2.5; (see euch State and 
country). 

Decaware. Governors of, 65; U. S. Senators 
of, 71, 262; Representatives in Congress, 74, 
263; collector of customs in, 97; assessors 
and collectors of internal reveaue, 99; mail 
service in, 155; ee in, 177; temper- 
ature and rain-fall, 186; average yield and 
sa of aes 187; prices of farm stock, 

83; colleges in, 196. 
Capital, 303; area, 303; population, 303, 
395; settlement, 303; constitution adopted, 
203; government, 303; legixlature, 303 ; qual- 
ification of voters, 308; judiciary, 303; ap- 
pointment of judges, 304: United States 
courts, 304; judges of state courts, 304; 
terms of courts, 304; finances, 304; state 
debt, 304; education, 305; colleges, 305: 
wealth and industry, 305; railroads, 305; ag- 


ulation, 
} exports 
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ce -—re ign trade, 905; banks, 
culture, ; fore e, $ 
305; products, 305; votes at president: 
elections, 670. 
mm - = NatTionaL CONVENTION at New 


o q 
DENMARK, capital, 545; area, 545, 546; popula- 
tion, 545, 546; history, 545; Schleswig-Hol- 
stein wars, 546; reigning sovereign and 
family, 546; treaty of Vienna, 546; govern- 
ment, 546; Diets, 546; Iceland, 546; minis- 
try, 546; education, 546; revenne and ex- 
penditures, 546; public debt, 546; army and 
navy, 546; imports and exports, 547; com- 
mercial marine, 547. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 183; commis- 
sioner of, 183; established, 183; business of, 
183; building of, 183. 

DEPARTMENT OF EpvucaTion, 190; commis- 
sioner of, 190; act creating, 190; informa- 
tion sought by, 191; modes of obtaining in- 
formation, 191 ; modes of disseminating in- 
formation, 192; plan of publication, 192; 
work done, or in col 193. 

DEPARTMENT of the Interior, 169; bureaus in, 
169: chief officers in, 169 ee lands, 170; 
bounty land warrants, 172: private land 
claims, 174; pension office, 175; army pen- 
sions, 175; navy pensions, 176; bureau of 
Indian affairs, 179 tent office, 181. 

DEPARTMENT of the avy, 128; bureaus in, 
128; chief officers in, 128; United States 
Naval Academy, 129; a list, 132; naval 
constructors, 136; vessels of the United 
States navy, 136; naval force, 138; uad- 
rons, 139; navy yards and shore stations, 
140; pay 0° the navy, 141. 

DEPARTMENT Md the Post Office, (see Post Office 

ment). 

DEPARTMENT of State, 80; diplomatic branch, 
consular branch, disbursing agent, transla- 
tor, clerk of appointments and commissions, 
clerk of rolls and archives, clerk of authen- 
tications, clerk of pardons and passports, 80; 
intercourse with foreign nations, 81. 

Depart?) Ext of the Treasury, 9%; bureans in, 
95; ch.ef officers in, 96; collectors of cus- 
toms, 97; assessors and collectors of inter- 
nal revenue, 99 ; United States Coast Survey, 
104; Light-house board, 105; Light-house 
distric’s and officers, 105; Supervis in- 
- aa of steamboats and their districts, 
1 


DeErarRTMENT of War, 107; bureans in, 107; 
chief officers in, 108; United States Military 
Academy, 108; military divisions, districts 
and departments, 124; Freedmen’s Bureau, 


125. 
Deposrts at United States Mint, 219. 
Drptomaric Corps, 89. 
Discovery of Amer:ca, 523. 
es Spirits, laws respecting tax on, 246, 
25 


District or Cotumsra, area, 510; population, 
510, 514; ceded to the General Government, 
510: present limits. 510; judiciary, 510; Su- 
p'eme court, 147,010; Dis'rict and Criminal 
c urts, 511; terme of court, 511; charitable 
institutions, 513; Hospital for the Insane, 
513, 514; Columbian Institution for Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind, 518, 514; U. 8. Jail, 514; 
classification of population, 514; Washing: 
ton, (see Washington City). 

Divisions of the World, in order of area and 


population, ; in order of density of 
+ 605, 606; alphabetically arranged, 
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Duefas, Francisco, president of San Salva- 


Dutcu Possessions, area and in povtiene, I 
Duties a on leading 


articles of merchan- 


E. 


East Astatic REeticions, 
p> fe eee, ll, iS * of the sun, 11, 


Bouse, 11; table of, 14; of Jupiter's moons, 


oe capital, 529; area, 529; ; Bees pulation, 
529; history, 520; government, Ate ieg 
ces, 529; Lee a ay ae debt. 
520; exports and i mport 
EpucaTion, (see Department of). Journal of, 
192; in the several States, (see under 
Education in each State and ferviory in 
Chili, 523; in Ye Sp 542; in Belgium, 545; 
many ae in ; in France, 549; in Ger- 


in Prussia, 557; in Saxony, 55; 

nengebars Scoarecin. boo: e Bavaria, 

; in Wurtemberg, 566 ; in 566; in 
eg? ig ap te : in Ire 


: DO 
land, 588; in Pg ny! 

594; in Burmah ; in Madagascar, 600. 
EpucaTIoNaL documents, 192, 193. 
EDUCATIONAL 
Eeypt, = 509; area, 599 ; population, 599 ; 

nativity of popu lation, 599’; sovereign, 

independence, 599 ; ministry and Anscmbly 
of Representatives, 599; revenue, expe! 

ae army navy, 600; 


ree, 600. 

Rayne, a; Senators, 79; of members of 
paw go of Representatives, 79; of President 
and Vice-President, 

Execrtors, of President ae Vice-President, 7°. 

Envoys eee. 


EPHEmM the ets, 16, 17. 
ERIs of principal plane 6, 


pty or Bar 

fee 1. Duke of xe-Altenburg. 561. 

Ernest II., Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 561. 

Esprvosa, XAVIER, president of Ecuador, 529. 

eee Church of England and Ireland, 
7. 


Evrore, area, 538; ulation, 538 ; compara- 

tive nize, 68 aivieions, increase of 

; races, 538, 539; countries, 
Faas! 839; States and rulers 

istics of Christianity in, 611, ” 622. 

N conferences, 539; possessions, "372. 

ae stars, 15. 


EvENTs, record of for 1 1868, 739. 
EXaminaTIon of Cadets for the Milita 
emy, 110; of applicants to the Nav: 
emy, 130; of cadet engineers, 131. 
EXCHANGES, Agricultural, 184 
EXECUTIVE government of United States, 79. 
U.S. T y, 237. 
Exports, of by 4 As.) — 520: of Great 
Britain, 5% ; of Russia, 584 ; 


Acad- 
Acad- 





of British tn 504; O41: of China, 595, 593; of 


see cach State and 
F. 


Farm stock, prices of, 188. 

Feesee Islands, area and Poeaetion, , 01 ; num- 
ber, 601; missions, 601 ; offers of cession to 
Great Britain, 601 ; indemnity to United 
States, 601 ; exports, 601. 


Japan, 596 ; (also country). 
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Frrreents Constitutional Amendment, 801. 

Finances, of the United States, 235; act to 
suspend further reduction of the currency, 
yt of individual States, (see each State and 

FINANCIAL tables, 237. 


FINLanpD, ancient constitution, 584; govern- 
or general, 584; wren and expenditure, 
; army and navy, 
Fuoniba Gavctonee of ot; U. 8. Senators of, 
< 262; Representatives in <eagrame, id, 
a; collectors of customs in, 97; assessor 
and collector of internal revenue, 99; mail 
service in, 155; land grants to, 174: 
perature and rain-fall, 186; aueenge yield 
and prices of crops, 187; prices of farm 
stock, 188; reconstruction of, 234, 248. 
Capital, "306; area, 306; popu ulation, 306, 
310; ceded to ihe United States, 306; settle 
ment, 806; admitted into the union, 306 ;_or- 
dinance of secession 306; repealed, 
306; constitution adopted, 306 ; ratified, 306; 
fourteenth 5 ne ey ratified, 306 ; vern- 
ment, 306; legislature, 306; qualification of 
voters, B0t: judiciary, 307; app intment of 
judges, 307; ; Supreme cou | 
cui courts, 307, 308; Uni 
308; finan ces, 308; state debt, 309; educa- 
tion, 309; Board of { Education, 30); com- 
mon school fund, 309; seminaries, 309 ; char- 
itable institutions, ” 309; criminals, 310; 
wealth and industry, 310; emigration, 310; 
frnits, 310; mannfactares, 310; steamboat 
and canal = sies,£10; votes at presiden- 
tial elections, 7 . 
FOoREIGN coins, br 
Foren consuls in United States, 90. 
FoREIGN tions in Urited States, £9. 
Forcien intercourse, 81; postage, 153, 
FouRTEENTH constitutional amendment, 257 ; 
Faance, capital’ 64; arca, 54 i 
NCE, capita area, 547; nat on, 
648;—in cities and Gepartmiante, mt 53 
nationality, 548 ;_ reigning sovereign and 
fainily, 548; list Of sovere 549; govern- 
ment, 549; constitution, Connell of 
State, Senate and xin. Le: body, 549 ; 
minist education, 549; educaticna 
institut om, aa bad : political journals, 519 ; 
finances, 549; expenditures, 549, 550; rev- 
enue, 550; — debt, 550; arm BO: de- 
tails of organiz ization, 551 ; navy, 1 : details 
of organization, 552; commerce, mports 
and exports, 552; gold, silver, and other 
be m8 jegraph lines and. rail 
partment, te ph lines and rail- 
roads, 552; «B83: colonies, 553. 
FRANcIs enter » Binperor of Austria, and 
King of Hungary, 54 
FREDERICK Francis IL, Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwe 
FREDERICK WILLIAM ) Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, 559. 
Frepenrick I., Grand Duke of Baden, 566. 
FREEDMEN'S “Bureau, 125; commissiorier of, 
125; organization of, 125; appropriations 
for, 126; ex nditures of, 126. 
FREEDMEN, schools for, 
FRENCH Possessions, arca, 537; population, 


537. 
FRIENDS, pot cis. sect in United States, 618; 
in England, 618. 
G. 


GENERAL of the arm 
George I., King of t) ie Miicllenes, 576. 
GEeoRGE It, Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, 501. 
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Grorex Victor, Prince of Walteck. 563. 
Gxroraera, Governors of, 65; U. 8 Senators of, 
262; Re presentatives in Congress, 74, 263; 
collectors Of customs in, 97; assessors and 
collectors of internal revenue in, 99; mail 
service be Et land fn 174; tees 
aioe and Id and 
of fm a 1ST prices 
colleges, 196; oe, 234, 28: 
Capital, 311; area, 31 pore pulation, 811, 
314; settlement, 311; 18 tution ratified, 
ce of secession adop' 
of new constitation 
vernment, 311; 
ait: talifica on of voters, 311; udiciary, 
upreme court, 312, 313 ; Circuit court, 

312, 313; United States courts, 313; terms 

of courts, 313; finances, 313; bonded debt, 

313; education, 313; col , 313; univer. 

sities, 313, 314; State Sch Commissioner, 

314; educational fund, 314; charitable insti- 

tutions, 314; State Lunatic As lam, 314; 

penitentia » 314; wealth and in lustry, el 

geen ; manufactures, 315; mine 
as mining. 315; value of property in, 
3i8: 5 sor at Presidential elections 

GERMANY, yy 553; constitution of North 
Germany, 553; area and Ly 7p lation, 553; 
education, 5o4; beng the Zoll- 
verein, 554; revenue, 554 : exports, 554; 
mines and manufactures, Bod; insurance an 
credit companies, oad merchant navy, 554; 

Pm North ros South — y). 

a, See = Abyssinia, 

Sunes nage, 219; coins of the United States, 
221; coins, foreign, 221; br age at United 
States mint, 219; productio n bal 
eries of and mines in Californ 


in Georgia, 315 ; 
400; in North’ Carolina, 426 ; in South Caro: 
lina, 453; in V 


Alas’ ber 


, 488, in 
daho, 495, 651 ; ; in Montana, 
499, 651; in New Mexico, 501; in O n, 
650; in Washiugton eg ,507; in Wy 
510; in Russia 64; in Avia’ Australia and 
Africa, 646; in South "Americamt countries, 
646; in Mexico, 646; in British America, 647; 
history of, 648; product of in 1865, 649-650. 

GOVERNMENT ws the United States, “79-89; of 
Alabama, 275; of other states and countries, 
(see each state “and count Ty). 

GOVERNORS OF THE Sraree AND TERRITORIES, 
Alabama, 64, 275 ; kansas, 64, 281; - 
nag ag tg Cmca, 64, 294; Dela- 
ware. Florida, 65, 306; Georgia, 65, 
311; iitinois, 65, 316; Indiana, 45,324; Iowa, 

; Kansas, 65 ‘338; Kontuck 65. 28; 


6. 578; Minnesota, 66, 382; ut; Michip 6, 
387; wa 67, 390; Nebraska, 67, 395 
Nevada, 67. ; New Hampshire, 67, 401; 
New Sereey, 7, 406; New York, 67, 411; 
North Carolina, 67, 421; Ohio, 67. 18, Ore: 
. 68, 433; Penns Ivania, 68, 437: Rhode 
445 ; = Carolina, 68, 449 ; Ten- 
Texas, 68, 458; Vermont, 
in, 0 467; West Virginia, 69, 
Arizona Territory, 
jo Ter., 69, 486; Dakota Ter., 
69, 489° Toate Ter. 69, 493 ; Montana Ter., 
69, 497: New Mexico Ter. 69, 500; Utah 
Ter., 69, 502; Washington Ter., 69, 504. 
Gnawr, U. S., nominated for the’ Presidency, 
; letter of acceptance, 266; inaugurated, 
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Great Bartram, postal conventions ue, 150; 

Pry? 567 ; area, 507-568; population. 
histo Bet: statistics of total British 
empire, ; growth of colonial empire, 

568-569; increase of lation, 569; de- 
crease in Ireland, 569 ; Se 569; *clas- 
ae. of - lation : weaith, 56M; 
pauperis : ning s0v- 
ervignand fumtiy. $90; “civil vilistof hoquven, 
570; list of Kings of House of Hanover, 

70: government, 30: House of Lords and 
House of bony ry 570; bills introduced 
to Parliamen 70; duration of Parliament, 
571; Cabinet.t Bit * political parties, 571; ed- 
ucation, 571; educational statistics, 571-572 ; 
parliamentary grants to education, 572; rev- 
enue = yo my 572; national debt, 
572 y, regime ts, depots and training 
establishments, B13; auxiliary forces, 573; 
navy, 573; seamen and ships of, 574; com- 
merce, 5T4; imports and exports, 5TL-576; 
merchant navy, 576; movement of shipping, 
576; classification ¢ of, 576. 

Greco-LaTin LANGUAGES, 538. 

GREECE, capital, 576; area, 576; M nga mer aa 
576; history, 576 ; culture, bi; reignin 
sovereign and fami 7.576; government, E Bit 
Chamber of Representatives, 577 ; ministry; 
577: education, 577; finances—revenue, ex- 
Ge acon and debt, 576; army and navy, 
77; commerce, imports ‘and exports, 577. 
GREEK CuurcH, organization of, 615; statis- 

tics, 615. 

GUATEMALA, capital, 527; area,‘527: pope 
tion, 527; vernment, 527; leg slative 
chamber, ; revenue, expenditures and 
public debt, 527: arm - | and militia, 527; im- 
ports and exports, 5: 

Guntuer IL., e of Schwarzburz-Sonder- 

shausen, 

GuTiznrez, SANTOS, president of U. 8. of Co- 
lombia, 529. 

nas ee ERNANDO, president of Nicaragua, 


H. 


Hamevne, area. 563; population, 563; Senate 
and House of Burgesses, 563; income, ex- 
cag and debt, 563; commerce, 564; 


rmy, 564 

Harr. capital, 529; area, 520; Lo, 529; 
history, 529; revolution, 5: government, 
529; new constitution adopted, 529; minis- 
ters, 529; Senate and Honse of Commons, 
529; revenue and expenditures, 529; debt 
520; imports Lom Dem apa 529; movement 
of shipping, 530 oy he nav: 

Henry XIV., Prince of Rense-Sch oie 562. 

HENRY XXIL, ype of ap mee we ‘62, 

a= capital, 567; 567; population. 567; 

ing covesulan an and family, 567 : Upper 

Lower Houee of Legislature, 567; min- 
Seer, 567; revenue, expenditure and debt, 
567; army and fortress of Mentz, 

Hien Water. at Boston, 20; at New York, 20; 
at Philadelphia, 21; at San Francisco, 21; 
at 110 places, 48. 

Howanp, (see Netherlands). 

nes capital, 527; area, 527; population, 

527; government, Bat; new ‘constitution 
adopted, 527; Senate and Legislative Assem- 
big.’ a. Council of wg % 527; revenue, 

mports and exports 

—_. ro Menee, postal fon nnn Nay with, 151. 

House or Commons of Great Britain, 570. 

Hovse or Lorps of Great Britain, 570. 

House or Hanover, kings of, 570, 
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House or Representatives of the United | Inprana— 


tates, 70; speakers of, 63-74; members of, 
% sat oa Otticers of, 74-78; tees 


76, 262. 
I, 


Ipano Territory, Governors of, 69; delegate 
from, 76; assessor and coliector of internal 
revenue, 9; mail service in, 156; gold and 


erCaphal dit; deen’ 200; popalacion, 408 
; area, 492; tion, 492 ; 
organization of, 492: hoauaaries, 4923 gov- 
ernment, 493; legislature, 493; judiciary, 
493; Supreme court, 493; District 

493; terms of courts, 493 ; finances, 493 ; ter- 
ritorial indebtedness, 494; education, '494 ; 
school s: , 494; amount raised for 
schools, ; penal institutions, 494; wealih 
and industry, 494; character of people, 494; 


Indian depredations, 495 ; Surveyor General, 
poacl surveys, 495; climate and soul, 495; 


t, 495 ; mines, 495, 496; silver ore, 

496 ; quartz mills, 496; banks, 496. 
Ini1no1s, Line of sun's eclipse gree through, 
13; vernors of, 65; U. 8. Senators of, 
72, 262; Representatives in Congress, 74, 

263 ; collectors of customs in, 97; assessors 

and collectors of internal revenue in, 99; 

mail service in, 155; land grants, 174; pen- 

sioners in, 177, 178; temperature and rain- 

fall, 186; yield and p of crops, 187; 
Capital, 316 "Ser ri Sapeitien 76 

tal, ; area, H pulation, 31 
$22 ; settlement 316; ceded 1 to the United 

States, 316; made a bw 6; constita- 

tion ed, 316; admitted to the Union, 

316 ; government, 316; legislature, 316; quali- 

fication of voters, 316; judiciary, 316; Su- 
spemaeens. 316, 317; Circuit courts, 316, 317; 
uperior court of Chicago, 316, 317; United 
States courts, 317; terms of Supreme court, 
817; finances, 317: funds, 317; state debt, 
318; education, 318; State Industrial Uni- 
versity, 318; State superintendent, 319; 
County superintendents, 319; trustees of 
towns, 319; school directors, 319; teach- 
ers’ certificates, 319; State ‘Normal Uni- 
versity, 319, 320; teachers’ institutes, 319; 
ublic schools, 320; charitable institutions, 
; Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 320, 
$21; Hospital for Insane, 320, 322; Institu- 
tion for Blind, 320, 322; institutions for 
Idiots and Imbecilex, $21, 322; Soldiers’ Or- 
= wed Home, 321; nitentiary, 821, 322; 
bor of convicts, ; soil and situation, 
$22; minerals, 322; coal fields, 322; lead dis- 
trict, 323; wealth, 323 ; railroads, 323; canal, 
a cmaeas ar na . 323; ‘prod -* 
8 nts 0 5 : ucts, 
$23; assessment, 323; banks, aia? votes at 
presidential elections, 692. 
IMPEACHMENT, articles of, 227; vote on, 282. 
IMPEACHMENT TRIAL, 225; managers of, 232; 
vote on, 233. 

Imports, of New York, 420, 520; of Great 
Britain, 575; of France, 552; of Russia, 584; 
of British India, 594; of China, 595-596; o 
Japan, 596; (also see each state and country). 

NDEPENDENT AMERICAN STATES, 524. 

NDIA, (see ia). 

InpiAN Arrarrs, 179; tribes, 181. 

InpraANA, Governors of, 65; U. 8. Senators of, 

262; Representatives in Congress, 74, 263; 
collectors of customs in, 97; assessors 
collectors of internal revenue in, 99; mail 
service in, 155; pensioners in, 177, 178; tem- 
perature and rain-fall, 186 ; average yield and 











ces of crops, 187; prices of farm stoc 
iS in, 196," M 


; colleges b 

; area, $24; population, 324, 
828 ; set! it, 344; organized, 824; con- 
stitution adopted. 324; admitted into the 
Union, 324; rernment, 324; lecislature, 
$24; qualifications of voters, 324; judiciary. 
824; United States courts, ; Supreme 
court of the State, 324; Circuit courts, 325; 
terms of courts, 325; finances, 325; State 
debt, 325; education, 325; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 326; county commis- 
sioners, 326; trustees of towns, 326: State 
Normal School, 326; city training schools, 
826; teachers’ institutes, 326; school fund, 
826; public schools, 326; school revenues, 
326 ; charitable institutions, 327; Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, 327, 328 ; Institution for 
the Blind, 327, 328; Asylum for the Insane, 
327. 323; Soldiers’ and Seamens’ Home, 327, 
228; State prisons, 327, 328; labor of con- 
victs, 327; House of Refuge, 328; wealth 
and industry. 328; nativity of foreicn born 
population, 328; farms, 328; live stock, 329; 
wine, 329; manufactures, 329; ccal fields, 
329; minerals, 329; railroads, 329; value of 
property and products, 329: banks, 329; votes 
at presidential elections 


700. 
Inprans, number of, 179; alfictlties with, 179. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, Capital, 


; area, 496 ; pop- 
ulation, 496; situation, 496; its relations to 
the United States Government 496; treaties 
with Indians, 496; character of the country, 
wild animals, 497; civilized Indians, 497. 


Inpo-EvROPEAN LANGUAGES, 538. 

InsaNE Hospita.s, (sce each state). 

INSPECTOR GENERALS, 111. ¥ 
INTERNAL REVENUE, commissioner of, 96; 


special commissioner of, 95; assessors and 
collectors of, 99. 


Towa, Line of sun's eclipse passes through, 13; 


Governors of. 65; U.S. Senators of, 42, 262; 
Representatives in Congress, 74, 263; col- 
lectors of customs, 97; assessors and col- 
lectors of internal revenue, 100; mail service 
in, 155; land grants, 174; pensioners in, 177; 
temperature and rain-fall, 186; average yield 
and prices of crops, 187; prices of farm 
stock, 188; colleges in, 198. 

Capital, 330; area, 330; population, 3230, 
336; purchased from France, 330; settle- 
ment, 340; organized as a territory, 330; ad- 
mitted into the Union, 330; vernment; 
330; State militia, 330; legislature, 330; 
qualification of voters, 230; judiciary, 330; 

upreme court, 330, 331 ; District courts 
331; United States courts, 331; terms o' 
Supreme court, 331 ; finances, 321 ; condition 
of principal fands, 332; resources of the 
State, 332; State indebtedness, 232; educa- 
tion, 332 ; State university, 332; colleges and 
universities, 333 ; cultural college, 333; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 333; 
county superintendents, 333; normal in- 
struction, ; teachers’ institutes, 333; pub- 
lic schools, 383; charitable institutions, 334; 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 334, 335; In- 
stitution for the Blind, 334, 385; Hospital for 
Insane, 335; Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 335; 
ae. 335, 336; wealth and industry, 

; increase in real estate, 336; agriculture, 
336: minerals, 337 ; manufactures, 337; table 
of cultivated land’ and products, 337; land 
grants, 337; banks and railroads, 337; news- 
paper 337; insurance, 387; votes at prest- 

ential elections, 706. 
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Inon, in Alabama, 280; in Arkansas, 284; in 
Connecticut, 302; in Illinois, 323; 

837; in Michigan, 381; in Missouri, 304, 654; 
evada, 401; in New ge 410; 
North Carolina, 426; in Ohio, 432; in Ore- 

gon, 654; in Pennsylvania, 444, 654; in Ten- 

nessee, 457; in Texas, 461; in New York, 

420; in Virginia, 471; in West Virginia, 475; 

in Wisconsin, 481 ; in Alaska, ;_ in Ari- 

zona, 486; in Colorado, 489, 654; in Dakota, 

492; in New Mexico, 502; history of, 652; 

method of producing, 663; product of, 654; 

imports of, 654. 

TsaBeLLa II., Queen of Spain, 585. 

IsmatL, Pacua, Viceroy of Egypt, 599. 

Ira.y, capital, 577; area, 577; ag nme 4 $ 
history, 577; treaty of vil Franca, 577; 
population of Ss cities, 577; reigning 
sovereign and family.578; government, 578; 
Senate and House of Deputies, 578; minis- 
try, 578; education, 578; universities, 578; 
revenue, expenditures and debt, 578; army 
‘and fortresses, 578; navy, 578; commerce, 
imports and exports, 578; products, 579; 

roads, newspapers, savings banks, 579. 


J. 

JACOBITES, 615. 

Jamaica, 536; area, 536; divisions, 536; gov- 
ernment, 536; legislative council, 536; ex- 
ports, 536; revenue, 536. 

JaPan, 596; capital, 596; area and population, 
596; ports open to aliens, 596; chief cities, 
596; government, 596; war between Mikado 
and Tycoon, 596; Daimios, 596; army, 596; 
expansion of commerce, 596; imports and 
exports, 596. 

Java, 596; area, 596 


area, 596; population, 596; restored 
to the Netherlands, 3 : 


slavery abolished, 


596; government, 596; division, 596; rev- 
enue, 595 : army and navy, 597; trade and 


exports, 597. 
JrwisH, calendar, 9; year, 9; months, 9. 
Jews, 609. 
JIMENEZ, Jesus, president of Costa Rica, 527. 
doun I., King of Saxony, 558. 
Joun II1., Prince of Liechtenstein, 567. 
JUAREZ, Benrro. president of Mexico, 530. 
JupDICIARY OF THE UNITED StarTes, 146; sn- 
reme court, 147; circuit courts, 147; dis- 
rict courts, 147; court of claims, 147; (of 
several states and territories, see under 


K. 

Kansas, Governors of, 65; U.S. Senators of, 
72, 262; Representatives in Congress, 74, 263; 
assessor and collector of internal revenue, 
100; mail service in, 155; land grants, 174; 
ee in, 177; temperature and rain- 

ll, 186; averaze yield and prices of crops, 
as prices of farm stock, 188; colleges in, 


Capital, 338; area, 338; population, 338, 
341; purchased from France, 338; admitted 
to the Union, 338; government, 338; legis- 
lature, 338 ; qualification of voters, 338 ; judi- 
ciary, 338; Supreme court of the State, 338. 
859; United States courts. 338; District 
courts, 339; finances, 339; State debt, 339; 
education, 339; Lawrence University, 339: 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 339; 
pg Ce ee pga meta Normal School, 
$39, 340; public schools, 340; charitable in- 
stitutions, 340; Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, 
340; Asylum for Insanc, 340; Institution for 
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Kansas— 
the Blind, 340; wealth and industry, 341; 
imm tion, 341; settlement of the slave: 
= on, 341; soil, 341; building material, 

1; climate, $41; live stock, 341; minerals, 
341; surveys, al; 
roads products, 342; banks, 342; votes at 
presidential elections, 732. 

Kentucky, Governors of, 65; U. 8. Senators 
of, 72, 262; Representatives in Congress, 74. 
263; collectors of customs, 98 ; asses<ors ‘and 
collectors of internal revenue, 100; mail 
service in, 155; land grants, 174; pensioners 
in, 177; temperature and rain-fall, 186; aver- 
age yield and prices of crops, 187; prices of 

farm stock, 188; colleges in, 198. 

Capital. 342; area, 342; population, 342, 
345; settlement, 342; admitted into the 
Union, 342; government, 342; legislature, 
342; qualification of voters, 343; judiciary, 

3; court of ap 8, 343; Circuit courts, 
343; United States courts, 343; finances, 
343; State debt, 343; education, 344; Ken- 
tucky University, 344; State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 344; charitable insti- 
tutions, 344; Institution for Deaf Mutes, 344, 
345; Insane asylums, 344. 345; Institution 
for the Blind, 344; Institution for Feeble- 
minded children, 344, 345; Yeap ps * 344, 
345; wealth and industry, ; soil and hus- 
bandry, 346; minerals. 346; trade, 346; pro- 
ducts, 346 ; assessment, 346; votes at presi- 
dential elections, 708. 

K1-tTstane, Emperor of China, 595. 


L. 


Lanp Bureav, 169; established, 170. 

Lanp Cratos, 174. 

LanD Grants, for educational purposes, 198; 
for agricultural and scientific schools, 212; 
for internal improvements, 174. 

LanD WARRANTS, 172. 

Lanevage, of American states, 522, 523; Eng- 
lish, 523; Spanish, spoken in New Mexico, 
501; use of in American states, 523; French, 
spoken in America, 524; German, spoken in 
America, 524; Portuguese, spoken in Amer- 
ica, 524. 

Lanevuaces of Europe, 538. 

LaTITUDE, table of, 

Law ScHoo.s, 

Laws or THE UniTeEp States, abstracts of, 246. 

Leap, in Arkansas, 284: in Tllinois, 323, 658; 
in Towa, 336; in Kentucky, 46: 
souri, 658; in Virginia, 471; in Wisconsin, 
481; in Montana, ; in New Mexico, 502; 
history of, 657; product, 658. 

LeeaL TENDER Nores, 241; provision regard- 
ing. 639 ; issued. redeemed and outstanding, 
243; depreciation of, 639. 

LENeTH and increase of days, 22—2. 

Leoro.p. Duke of Anhalt. 409. 

Leopop II. King of the Belzians, 544. 

LEopo.p IT. Prince of Lippe-Detmold. 562. 

Letter of acceptance of Gen. U.S. Grant, 266; 
of Schuyler Colfax, 266; of Horatio. Sey- 
mour, 270; of F. Blair, Jr., 273. 

Lipertia, 600; capital, 600; area, 400; popula- 
tion, 600; constitution, 600; President, 600; 
revenue and expenditure, 600; exports, 600; 
coast traders, 600. 

LrBrary or Coneress, 214; additions to, 214; 
rooms of, 215; number of volumesin, 215; 
of Patent Office, 182. 

LIECHTENSTEIN, 567; area, 567: population, 
567; reigning sovereign and family, 567; 


manufactures, 342; rail- 
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LiIEcuTENSTEIN— 
p Soe of 


= Consetmea, 111 133—135. 
Lawurenant GENERAL, 111. 
NANTS, 134. 


LieutHovuseE Boarp, 96, 105. 
Lseue Deemed. cope Oss seen ter: pop. 
ETMOLD, 
ulation, 562; on Ing sovereign and fami 
mmen 


562; gove' revenue, @. 
tures, and debt, 562; trope, 
List of vessels in the U avy, 136—145. 
LITERATURE literary influences of the day, 
essay on, 669. 
LONGITUDE, table of, 50—58. 
Lopez, spend Soxano, President of Par- 


aguay, 53 
Louts I. King of Portugal, 581. 
Louis II. King of Bavaria, 564 
Lovuts III. Grand Duke of Hieers-Darmetadt, 507. 
saeess. Governors of, 66; U.S, Senators of, 
172, 262; Representatives in Congress, 74, 
263; collectors of customs, 93; assessors 
and collectors of internal revenue, 100 ; mili- 
tary department of, 125; mail service in, 155: 
first ra of swamp to, 173; 
grants, 174; pensioners in, 177; ——— 
and rain- fail, 186; ave yield and prices 
of cro) fe cos. P rices of rm stock, 1 ~ Va 
roe ty of, 284, 248 
 Epiral 346 ; area, 346 pu lation, 346, 
351; settlement, 346; ced o the United 
States, $46; ordinance of secession, 346; 
new constitution ratified, 346; government, 
S47; re mag nal qualification of voters, 
S47; meg 1 8a reme court and Dis- 
trict courts, Bi 3 hg 14 courts, 
348; Peto 


educa- 
tion. 349; entverully, 30: Sete acetates. 
dent of Public Instruction, 849; school fund, 


Normal ool, 349 ; school statistics 
of New Orleans, 349 ; charitable institutions, 
349 ; agricul tural resources, 852 ; timber, 352 
value of land, 352; commerce, 352: seuabate 
352; banks, 352; votes at presidential elec: 

tions, 722. 

LvBEcK, area and population, | 564; Senate and 

House of Burgesses, 564; High ‘Court of ne 
for the free tree cities of bap eae 
8, 564; e, 564; troops, 

Loresnam. in ihe U United “States, 618, 619 ; in 

oe 619; in Asia, Africa, Austra- 

lia, 

LuxemsBure, capital, 579; area, 7 4 orale 
tion, 579; histo aoe tf 579} ag mdon, 
579; government. "B19; revenue, 
expenditures, and g sok, BaD 


M. 


MADAGASCAR, ca capita 600; area, 000; la- 
tion, 600; ea history, 600; ions 
and sdvahcement of Christianity. 600; gov- 
ernment, 600. 

Maenetic NEEDLE, declination of, obtained, 49. 

Marne, Governors of. U. 8. Senators of, 
a 263: ; Representatives i in Congress, 7A, 





and collectors of internal’ revenue, + + 
mail service in, 155; By in, 1 
temperature and rain-fall, 186; average yield 
prices of crops, a prices of farm 
stock, 188: colleges in. 1 
Capital, 353; area, 3: population, 353, 
357; settlement, 353; admitted to the Union, 
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a ot ' 
government, 353; eaters, =: 
qualiteation of voters, 8; ju tet, Onna 
preme court of the state, £53 ni ited 
Sot; a ites courts, 354; terme of ~— nn court, 
LE * chief sources of revenue, 
Fs ey 354; resources of the 
po A liabilities of the state 355; state 
debt, 355; education, 355; co! , 355; 
Superintendent of common schools, 355 ; 
Normal Schools, 355; public schools, 355: 
charitable institutions. 356; Hospital for 
the Insane, 356: State Reform School, 356; 
Industrial r girls, 356; state prison, 
pe wealth and industry, 357; immigration, 
357; harbors, 357; lumber business, 357; 
ship building, 857; water power, 357; manu- 
factures, 357; agriculture, 357; products, 
857; banks. 357: railroads, 357; votes at 
Presidential elections, 670. 
Masons, 111—120. 
Masor GENERALS, 111. 
MANUFACTURES exempted from internal rev. 
enne tax, ~_ 
Marine Corrs, 1 
Mars, dise of, iss ot star, 1; ephemeris 
of, 16,17; situation of, ; diameter, 47; 
distance from sun, 47; revolution and rota: 
tion on axis, 47. 
a Governors of, 66; U. 8S. Senators 
of, 172, 263: Representatives in Congress, 
74, 263 ; collect , 98; 8 
and collectors of ‘comand ‘revenue, 100; 
mail service in, 155; ore in. 177: 
——— and rain-fa average yield 
prices of crops, 187; prices of farm 
stock 188; colleges et 198. 
Capital, "858; area, ; population, 358, 
363 ; pettloment, $68; Tniten tates consti- 
tution ratified, 358 ; government, 858; legis- 
lature, 358; qualification of voters, 859; 
court of Appeals, 359; Circuit courts, 359: 
Baltimore city courts, 359, 360; United 
States courts, 359; terms of courts, 360; 
finances, 360; chief sources of revenue, 360: 
disbursements, 361; state debt 361; educa- 
tion, 261; colle; , 361; St. John’s ‘college, 
261; supervision ‘of public schools, 361; 
Board of county schoo commissioners, 361; 
echool district boards, 361; Normal School, 
362; teachers’ institutes, 362; common 
schools, 362; charitable institutions, 362; 
Hospital for the Insane, 362: penitentia 
362; wealth and industry, 363; soil and c i: 
mate, 363; flour, 363; fruit, 363; commerce, 
363; oysters, 363; products, 363; banks, 
363: votes at Presidential elections, 684, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Governors of, 66; U.S. Sena- 
tors, 22, 262: Representativ: es in Congress, 
of cust , 98; assessors 
and collectors of internal revenue, 100; 
mail service in, 155; Fotees ave in, 177; 
temperature and rain-fal 186; average yield 
and prices of crops, 187; uf prices of farm 


stock, 188; coll Ag 
Cay .~ ulation, 364, 


pital, ; area, 364 po 
374; settlement, 364; ate tates consti- 
tation ratified, 364; government, 364; ex- 
ecutive council, a state militia, 64; ; legis. 
lature, [ ification of voters. 
judiciary, 365; upreme court, 365; Superior 
court, 365; United States courts, 365; dis- 
trict attorneys, 365; terms of Supreme 
court, 365; ces, 866; state debt, 366; 
chief sources of revenue, 366; ordinary ex- 

ses, 367; trust funds, 367; education, 
Bos; Ha Harvard University, 368; Lawrence 
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MassacnvusEeTTs— 
Scientitic School, 368; Board of Education 
368; school committees 368; No 
Schools, 368, 369 school statistics, 368; 
charitable institutions, 89; Lanatic Hospi- 
79 ; Almshou 369, 371; State 
for 3, 371; 
Feeble-minded youth, 370 8372; Nautical 
School, 37), 372; criminal statistics, 372; 
state prison, 372; cout and city prisons, 
372; Toceipes and’ expenditures of charitable 
institutions for 1867, 373; wealth and indus- 
374; statistics ‘of population, 374; in- 
dustrial Moye 374; corporations, 375; 
riodicals, 3%; assessments, 375; banks, 
ys: ten companies, 375; votes at 
Presidential elections, 676. 
Mayo, Earl, Governor General of India, 594. 
MECKLENBURO-SCHWERIN, capital, 559; area, 
, oes, 559; character of the coun- 
ty reignin sovereign and family, 559; 
vonic origin, 


vernment, s edu- 
cation, 559; Reanees, 


8, 





MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ, capl 
560; population and emigration, 560 500: 
ing sovereign and family, 540; Diet 
revenue, 560 ; army, 56). 

MEDICAL an 

MEDICAL Department of the army, 112. 

Meprna, José Marta, Pres. of Honduras, 529. 

MELGAREJO, MARIANO, 

Memsers, of Fordiath Congress, 71, of 
Forty 262—264; political chao. 


MERCHANDISE, duties levied on, 236; sales of, 
of, 10; when 


distance from 
sun, 47: revolution, 47 
Metuopist Cuurcu, 620; denominations, in 
pe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, 621. 
Meruopist Episcopal Caurcn in the United 
States, 619, 620; annual conferences in, 620; 
Church South, 620; African and Zion Caur- 


ches, 620. 

Mexico, 530; capital, 530; area, 530; popula- 
tion, 530; history, 4 list of rulers, =: 
statistics of races, government, 530 
ministry, 531; womiaitetion: 531; Senate and 
House of Representatives, 531; revenue and 
expenditures 531; debt, 531; exports and 
imports, 531; produce of silver, 631; rail- 

way, 531; army, 5: ae 


jh, ‘| 





URY. ” vising and setting 
brightest, 10; diameter, 4; 
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Micut 
379; ‘deyiem for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 








879, "380: Asylum for the ‘Insane, 330; state 
prison, 380; State Reform School, 330; De- 
troit House of Correction, 380; wealth and 
industry, 381; divisions of the — a: 
pre ae hg] Is, 381 ; 

S il , 382; 
yo 32; votes at Ficslbentiel ¢ alee. 
+a 

MipsHIPMEN, number at Naval Academy, 130; 
candidates for, 130; qualifications, 13u; ex- 
amination, 131 ; advancement of, 131. 

MiLan OBRENOVITCH, Prince of Servia, 591. 

Muitary divisions, districts, and departments, 

Mrntne@, 641. 

MInisTeRs resident, 82. 

i Gave ae ee ses through, 
13; Governors of, 66; U. Senators, 
262; Representatives in Congress, 74, 263; 
collectors of customs, 98; assessors and cok. 
lectors of internal revenue, 101; mail ser- 
vice in, 155; land grants in, 174, 251; pen- 
sioners in, iv7; temperature and rain-fall, 
186; average yield an tabs cot of crops, 187; 
prices of farm stock, 1 colleges in, 198. 

Capital, 382; area, 382; population, 382, 
386 ; settlement, 382; organized as a terri- 
tory, 382; admitted | awh _ un ak 382; 
governancet, 382; ualifi- 
cation of voters, sreaiclacy | 383; Su- 

reme court, 383; Dist ict courts, 333;" Uni- 

ed States court, 383; terms of Supreme 
court, 383; finances, 383; sources of reve- 
nue, 383; disbursements, 384; fanded debt, 
384; education, 334; school lands, 384-385 ; 
State University, 3M; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 384; Normal School, 385; 
teachers’ institutes, 385: 2 schools, 
335; charitable institutions. Institution 
for ‘Deaf and Dumb, 386; Hospi ital for the 

Insane, 386; state Frantl 386; wealth and 


industry, 386; advantageous situation, 387; 
agriculture, 357 ene Te forests, pro- 
ducts, 387; steamboats, 387; water-power, 
387; votes ‘at Presidential elections, 734. 
Mine or THE UNITED States, (see U.S. Mint, 
1 


MISCELLANEOUS Essays, Progress of Agricnl- 
ture, 621 : Currency and Finance, 630; 
Mining. 641; Literature and Literary infu: 
ences of the Day, 659. 

MIssisstPPt, Governors of, 66; collectors of. 

and collectors of in- 





y. 

MicHicaN, Governors of, 66; U. 8. 3, 
Representatives ‘in Congress, 74, 

-4 collectors of customs, 93; ‘assessors 

and collectors , # internal revenue, 101; 
mail service in, 155; d grants in, 174. 
248; pensioners in, 177; temperature and 
rain-fall, 186; avera: yield and prices of 
grape, tbr ; prices of farm stock, 188; col- 


pital, 376; area, 376; population, 376. 
; settlement, 376; ceded { to the United 
, 376; admi tted to the Union, 376; 
ernment, = paenenneane, SS; nalifica- 
an of voters, 376 PB pgp re E77 
377; Circuit, courts,” 376, 377 
Daitea States —— i terms of Supreme 
court, 377; finan 377; state debt, 4 
education, 378; University of Mich 
379 ; Agricultural col 
School, 378, 379; Superintendent of eel 
instruction, 379; teachers’ institutes, ro 
school funds, 379; public schools, 379: 
vate schools, 379; charitable instituticns, 





ternal revenue, 101; mail service in, 155; 
land grants, 174; temperature and rain-fall, 
186; ave yiela an rices of crops, 187: 
prices of farm stock, 188; colleges in, 198; 
reconstruction in, 234, 248 
Capital, 387; area, BT population, 387, 
390: settlement, 387; admitted to the Union, 
387; copepee of secession adopted, 387; 
gue age geome tg tA le slature, 
waligcahe, of voters, 388; judicia 
High court of Errors and Appeals, { 
otreutt courts, 388, 389: Chancery coast, 
388; United States courts, 388; terms of 
courts, 389; finances, 389; education, 389; 
colleges and academies, 389; charitable in- 
stitutions, 389; iy for the Blind, 389; 
|e sag ary, 389; cotton, 390; other pro- 
ucts, 390; votes at Presidential elections, 


Missovrr, Governors of, 67; U. 8S. Senators, 
T2, 263: Representatives in Congress, 74, 
24; collector of customs in, 98; assessors 
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Museum, 
Mourpny, 


National Banks, ‘242; notes of, 242 





Missovri— 
and collectors of eo revenue, 101; mili- 
departmen mail ice in, 


as. ones of 


area population the Uaited 
odmitesd to the Union, 390; 
ratifi vernment, 


u¥u; legislature, oe catfon of voters, 


Supreme cou 
ond and ariel a 391; "United 
States courts, 301; terms of courts, 391; 
finances, 391 ; state debt, 392; education, 
392; State University, 392; Normal School 
392; State Superintendent, 392; boards o' 
education, 892 county ——— 302; 
public school —y bey 302; 

schools of St. Louis, icharitable insti 


ture, 304; viney: 
| ition, 395; manufactures, 395; t 

s producti, 205; votes at Presiden’ ial 
elections, 


716. 
Mou#AMMEDAN, calendar, 10; year, 10; months, 
1U; countries, 610. 


MoHAMMEDANS, Dumber of, 609. 

Monastic 

Money order system, 154. 

Montana TERRITORY. Governors of, 69; dele- 


76; assessor and collector of in- 
Ay enue, 101; me and silver product 


organ sion, ‘ane 
jverument, 4m ; a bo 497 ; — 
court, 497, 498 4b LP 8, 497; oe 
498 ; anne Leg 498 ; pablie debt 
education, 498 ; Superintendent of Publi 
Instruction, 498 ; oa tent, of Potts 
498 ; — returns, ; wealth and in- 
dustry, 499 Al immigration, 499 ; evaret 
General, Sy yr of the country, 499 
stock raisins, 20 silver and gold mines, 
—- other minerals, 500 ; assessed value 
roperty, 500; banks. 80 
MoxTExEsto, reignin prince of, 591; popula- 
tion, 591; 4 
Moon, eclipses ii, 12, 14; longitude of, ms 
phases of, ; rising and setting of, 23-45 


Moravians, 


21. 
Mornine Stars, 15. 
icultural, 184. 
VERNOR, of Arkansas, remarks 
upon the condition of education, 283. 


N. 


Bogennes 4 Charles Louis, Emperor of the 


rench, 548. 


mamas Din, Shah of Persia, 597. 
NaTAL, area and population, 600 


; erected toa 

— ae ; ~ a 4 mes and ex- 
res, im and ex 8, 600. 

a po B: ; taxation 





of, 248; money reserve of, 


NATIONAL Dest, 240, 244, 635, 637. 


. 640, 642. 
NaTIonat PLATFORMS of 1868, Republican —< 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ at = 
ocratic, 268; Soldiers’ and ors’ at New 
York, 269. 
NaTIONAL SOCIETIES, 223. 
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apron fag ay od 136. 
AVAL Force, 

Navy AND ARMY, Wee 
Navy Dep. 


NEBRASKA, Governors of, 67; U.S 


Neva ADA, Governors of, 67; 








ARTMENT, (see department the 

Nowy) 5 list, 1 grades of ages 

tired list, ; marine 136; resig- 
wien an = wy and dismi: 136. 


Navy Pensions, 176, 178. 
Navy yards and shore sacioes. 140. 
Navy of Great en Oe 


; governed by, 573 


of, 72, 263; Representati "in Con a 

mtative in Congress, 75, 
264; assessor and collector of infernal re- 
yenne, 101; 3 —r amet land grants 
to, 174; ; temperature an and 


rain. nit of 1 a is: 8 coer Held = — of 


strength of, 


pi ek area, ion, 395, 
397; pettlement, 395 ; 0; popsiat the union, 
395; vernment, 395; lature, 395 ; qual- 
ification rack —— 396 ; judiciary 396; Su- 
preme : Dis istri rict courts, 296 ; Unit- 
ed eo — "306; finances, oh sinkin Id 
fund, 396 ; education, 397; rd of Educa- 
tion, 307; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 397; Normal School, 397; wealth and 
industry, 397; timber, 397; stock-raising, 
397; coal-beds, 397; products, 397; banks, 
397; votes at presidential elections, 733. 


; capital, 579; area, 579; 
tory, 579; reigning sov- 
ereign and family, 579 "House of Oran: 
Nassau, 579; i Leieietive Chambers, 57 
ministry, 580; education, universities, 580: 
8 ee expenditure and debt, : army 
= hy te commerce, imports and ex- 
colonial statistics, 580 
. 8. Senators of, 
72, ; Representatives of, 75, 264; assess- 
or and collector of internal rev: enue, 101; 
mail service in, 155; land ts to, 174, 400; 
gold oo) ee produced, pulation, 298, 
Capi on, 
400; ceded to ine Uni United 808 Pope 398; settle- 
ments, 398; admitted to the union, 398 ; 
boundaries, ” 398: vernment, s sla- 
398 ; qualification of voters, 398; judi- 
, 898; District 


, 399; 
309; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
399; = superintendents, 899; boards 
of trustees, 399 of examiners, 399; 


charitable "inatitutions 400; prison,” 400: 
wealth and industry, ; imm tion, 400; 
Indians, 400; surface, 400: fores . ‘min: 


ing, 400; Sutro tunnel, 400; salt, 401; mills 
for crushin, ores, 401 ; votes at presidential 
elections, 


New Hampsuire, Governors of, 67; U.S. Sen- 


ators of, 72, 263; Representatives in Con- 
grees, 8, 204; collector of customs in, 98 

8 an 2 of internal revenue, 
mM; mail service in, LV gy in, 





177; temperature and rain 186; average 
eld and prices of ¢ fn, 200 = prices of 
rm stock, 188 ; Sar 


Capi 401 ; ulation, 401, 
405; settiement, tat United? tates consti- 
tution ratified, 401 vernment, 401: legis- 
lature, 402; qualifice ion of voters, 402; ju- 
diciary, 402 ; Su »preme court, 402; United 
States courts, ; terms of Su reme court, 
402; finances, 403 ; state debt, 403; literary 
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New Hamrsnine-- 
fund, 404; education. 404; Dartmonth Col- 

lege, 404; cultural College, 404; Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction, 404; school 
committees, 404; hers’ conventions, 404 ; 
ublic schools, 404: charitable institutions. 
; Asylum for the 5 ; Reform 
School, ; state prison, 405; wealth and 
meaty, 405; agvicaltase, 406; manufac- 
tures, 406; lumber, 406; farms, 406; pro- 
ducts, 406 ; banks, 406; vutes at pres tial 
elections, 670. 

New Jgnsey, Governors of, 67; U.S. Senators 
of, 72, 263; Representatives in Congress, 75, 
261; collectors of customs in, 98; assessors 
and collectors of internal revenue, 101; mail 
service in, 155; pensioners in, 177, 178 ; tem- 
perature and rain-fall of, 186; average yield 
and prices of crops, 187; prices of farm 
stock, 188; colleges in, 200. 

Capital, 406; area, 406; lation, 406, 
- aye age Cet United a. “wae. 
tution ratified, | vernment, H - 
lature, 407; qualification of voters, 407 ; mi- 
litia, 407; judiciary, 407; Supreme court, 
467 ; court of Errors and A , 407; Unit- 
ed States courts, 407; terms of courts, 407; 
finances, 408; state debt, 408; education, 
43s; Princeton College, 408; Board of Edu- 
cation, 408; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 408; county superintendents, 403 ; 
board of examiners, 408; Normal School, 
409; public schools, 409; charitable institu- 
tions, 409; Lunatic Asylum, 409; Home for 
disabled soldiers, 409; Soldiers* Children's 
Home, 409, 410 ; state prison, 409,410; wealth 
and industry, 410; garden products, 410; 
zinc and marl, 410; manufactures, 410; pro- 
ducts, 410; banks, 410; railroads, 410; votes 
at presidential elections, 672. 

New JervusaLem Cavrcu, 621. 

New Mexico, Governors of, 69; de tes from, 
%6; assessor and collector of internal rev- 
enue, 101; mail service in, 155; gold and 
silver product of, 220, 221. 

Capital, 500; area, 500; pegs, 500; 
settlement, 500; ceded to the United States, 
500; constitated a territory, 500; govern- 
ment, 500; legislature, 500; judiciary, 50); 
Sapreme and District courts, 501 ; education, 

: se a dialect, 501 : 

wealth and industry, 501 ; oy 501; 
mining rations, 501; salt, 502. 

New Soutn \Vaues, area, 691; population, 601; 
immigrants, 601; parliament, 61; schools, 
601; revenue, expenditure and debt, 61; 
trade, imports and exports, 601; coal, 6i)1. 

New York, Governors of, 67; U. 8. Senators, 
72, 263; Representatives in Congress, 75, 
264; collectors of customs, 98; assessors 
and collectors of internal revenue, 101, 102; 
mail service in, 155; pensioners in, 177, 178; 
temperature and rain-fall of, 186; average 
yield and prices of crops, 187; prices of farin 
stock, 188; colleges in, 200. 

Capital, 411; ; popuiat’on, 411, 
419; settlement, 411; United States consti- 
tution ratified, 411; state constitution adopt- 
ed, 411; government, 411; Governor’s staff, 
411; legislature, 411; judiciary, 412; court 
for Trial of Im ments, 412; court of 
Appeals, 412, 413; “— court, 412, 413; 
County courts, 412; Criminal courts, 412; 
United States courts, 413; terms of courts, 
413; finances, 413; general and other funds, 
414; state debt, 414; canal fund, 414; canal 
debt paying interest, 414; education, 414; 








Naw Youx- | the University of the State of 


New York, 414; University Convocation, 
415; Columbia ~~ 415; vther colleges 
and universities, 415; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 415; school commission- 
ers, 415; Normal Schools, 415; teachers in- 
stitutes, 416; public schools, 416; private 
schools, 416; charitable institutions, 416; 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 416, 417; 
Institution for the Blind, 417; Asylum for 
Idiots, 417; Lunatic Asylums, 417; Inebri- 
ate Asylum 417, 418; Western House of 

, 418, state prisons, 418, 419; wealth 
and industry, 419; arrivals of foreigners, 419; 
agriculture, 420; receipts for customs, 420; 
canals and railroads, 420 ; mi Is, 420; pro 
ducts, 420; banks, 242, 244, 420; insurance 
companies, 420 ; : votes at presi- 
dential elections, 678. 

New York Ciry, 516; area of Manhattan Isl- 
and, 516; population, 516, 521; government, 
516; Sonne of aldermen, 516; rd of as- 
sistant aldermen, 516; board of supervisors, 
516; commissioners of charities and correc- 
tions, 516; executive departments, 517; ex- 
ecutive county officers, 517; commissioners 
of Central Park, 517; Metropolitan police 
department, 517, Courts,517; Police courts 
617; Criminal courts of record, 518; Civil 
courts, 518; fire department, 518; board of 
health, 518; Croton aqueduct, 518; educa- 
tion, 518: school officers, 518; periodicals 
and libraries, 518; churches, 518; charitable 
institutions, 519, 521; post office, 519; rev- 
enue officers, 519; itary,519; banks, 519; 
insurance —— 519; number of man- 
ufacturing minin ag city 
railroads and ferries, 519; imports and ex- 

rts, 520; arrivale of steamers, ships, &c., 

; valuation of taxable rhe 520; ap- 
propriations, 520; amount of tax, 521; im- 
migration, 521; representation in the State 
Legislature and in Congress, 521. 

New ZEALAND, area, 6)1; population, 601; par- 
lament, 601; revenue, expenditures and 
debt, 601; industry, 601. 

Nicaraeva, capital, 527; area, 527; population, 
527; government, 527; divisions, 527; reve- 
nue, expenditures and debt, 527; imports 
and exports, 527. 

Nicuoras I, Prince of py 51. 

NomtnaTion of President and Vice President, 





ty 

Normat schools, 210. 

Normal and Training echools, 210. 

Nortu Caro .ina, line of sun’s eclipse passes 
through, 13; Governors of, 67; U.S. Sena- 
tors, 72, 263; Representatives in Congress, 
75, 264; collectors of customs in, 98; asses- 
sors and collectors of internal revenne in 
102; mail service in, 155; temperature and 
rain-fall of, 186; average yield and prices of 
crops, 187; prices of farm stock, 188; col- 
luges in, 200; gold product, 221. 

Capital, 421; area, 421; population, 421, 
425; settlement, 421; United States consti- 
tution ratified, 421; secession of, 421; re-ad- 
mitted to the union, 421; government, 421; 
legislature, 421; qualification of voters, 422; 
judiciary, 422; Supreme court, 422, 423; Su- 
perior court, 422, 423; United States courts, 
423; terms of courte, 423; finances, 423; 
state debt, 423; education, 42’; State Uni- 
versity, 424; Board of Education, 424; pub- 
lic school system, 424; literary fund, 424; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 424; 
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Norts CaroLina— 
charitable institutions 424; Insane Asylum, 
425; Institution for for Deaf’ and Dumb, 425; 


426 ; 
titers ev, sone 
a: votes at presidential oe x6. 
Norra Germany, 554; area and 
Gfeation, bt; federal, cou 
bon od finances, 555; 


B., im: (ea Sir David, 7; 
Sir James, K. C. : 


Lord 
John aaee, 


WT: 
nder W., 778. 


Coles. 
Athanase, 780; Goyne, 
an Lord 
Dean, Julia, 780; Duffield, Geo., D. D., 
Elliott, Charles Loring, 781; Ellsworth, 
wre wala “te D 
essenden, T. mney, Dar- 
win A., 781; Force, Peter, 731; Fi : ‘ord, Thos. 
H., 781; Fulford, D. D., = 
Gannon. Mary, 782; Gates, William, 782; 
Gansevoort, Guert. 782: Gibbs, Alfred, 
Gillespie, Wm. Mitchell, 782; Gilmer, John 
A., ; Goodrich, mncey A., D. D., ro: 
Granger, Francis, 782; Gra son, Wm. 5 782 
oe) Phineas D., D. D.. 
ine. Charles 'G., 783; Hampden, the 
v. Reun Dickson, 783; aes. 
783; Havin, Leonor Joseph, 783 
a, Richt Rev. Cicero S., D. D., LL. D 
ead. Sir ag Waiker, 74; fer 
rick, ‘Anson, 74 iggine, Matthe thew James, 
by tg | Cc. 784; Hinds, James, 
a Hopkin, John Henry, 784; Hughes, 
com Joseph R., 785. 
J nson, Herman M., D. D., 785; Jankin, 
e, “4 D., Vy 
Kea Charles, Kearney, La 
786 ; Kimball, Hote b. 786; emmacher, 
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B00; aye, 
B., 790; Meukta A eaacs, 790: Michael 
i. Prince of Servia, 71; Miller, James 
F., 791; Milman, Hen Hart, conn a Mitchell, 
ae, Wi; nage, en. Jose 
mag * 4 ing o 
ead, thant : 


aed uzaf. 

fened-atu: Emir of Bokha 
Navaez, Don Ramon Ma e, Duke of Va- 
lencia, bar Nicolson, Samue Samuel, 73; Noyes, 


Pendleton, John 8., 798; Pickering, Oc- 
tavius, 793; Poe, Adam, D. D., 793. 

Raphall, ‘Rev. ‘Morris Jacob. 798; Rives, 
Wm. Anthon 


C., 794; Robertson 'L., 194: 
Rossini. |. Gloachino, 794; Tol; Rothschi 


, James, 
Salisbury, James, Marquis of, 795; Sey- 
mour, Thomas H., 795; mer, Adam 
75; Smith, Benjamin Franklin, 795: Smith; 
796 ; ‘Sommers, Chas. G.. D. D., 796: 
Steele, Frede ‘796 ; Rang Edwin A., 
196; Stevens, 76 ; 

oo 798 ; Stoblman. Chas. F. E., 
hton, Edward H., 798. 
ing ‘of Abyssinia, 798 ; 

aay 799; Tod, David, 799; 


P Palemeic, Dinsaaiea tides. 800; Wells, 
Samuel, 800; Whit anes 
Wick, Wm. 800; 
Woodral, John, 800; Wortend, ke, Jacob 
OccuLTaTions of - and Aldebaran, 19. 
CEcuMENICAL counci 


Orricers of the at of the United 
States, 60; presidente, 60; vice-presidents 
60; secreta’ of state, 60; secretaries 0 
the treasury, 61 ; secretaries of war, 61 ; sec- 

nm aby the havy, 61; eee ag of the 
ters-genera ; at- 
eral, 02: ¢ chief ace Of the 

t—— ye of the 


Pears 

of the Senate, 63; fo ns may of the House of 
Representatives, 6. 

Onto, Governors of, 67; U.S. Senators, 72, 263; 
Representatives. 75. 264; collectors of cus- 
toms, 98; assessors and ‘collectors of inter- 
nal revenue, 102; mail service in, 156; pen- 
sioners in, 177,178; temperature and rainfall, 
186; ave yield and ag! ae of crops, 187; 

rm stock, 1 8, 200. 
; area, 426; population, 426; 
to the United States, 426 : settlement 

admitted to ‘the 7B gens 426; 


2- ca- 
of voters, 497; state mnilitia, dual 
ciary, 427; Supreme court, ited 
States courte, 427; finances, 428; ~h, debt, 
498; school commissioners, 

428; a of examiners, 429; school dis- 
tricts, 429; public schools, 429; private 
schools 429; colleges, 430; charitable insti- 
tutions, 430; Lunatic Asylums, 430, 431; 


an 
of, 426, 482; 
fon of ote legislature. 
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"inetitntion for the Deaf and pod, 430, 
431; Institution for the Blind, 430, 431; 
om ~~ Idiots, 430; Reform School, 430 
penitentiary, 431, 432; wealth are in- 
aniry 432; v' 432: coal and iron, 
3 salt, 432; railroads, 422, 433 ; commerce. 
: products, 433; banks, 433; votes at presi- 


| elections, os. 

OLDENBURG, oe 
tion, 559; reignin: 

; government, 
tures, debt, one army, 

Orp, E. 0. C.. af. Ge. s: pointed command- 
er of 4th ‘itieery District, 234; orders an 
election, 281. 

Ompwance, Department, 114; bureau of the 
navy, 128. 

OreEGon, Governors of, 68; U. S. Senators of, 
72, 263; Repr ives in © , 5, 
264; collector of customs and surveyor, 98; 
asecesor and collector of internal revenue, 
101; mail service in, 156; land grants to, 174 
435: nsioners in, 177; temperature and 
rainfall, 186; colleges in,” 202; gold product, 


Capital, 433; 

436 ; settlement, ‘Tonndary, Dos 
the Union, 433; government, "433; legisla- 
—. 433; qualification of | of voters, 433 ; ndi- 
ciary, 434; myesmoonust, 434; United States 
courts, 434; finances, 434; state debt, 434; 
education, 435; Willamette University, 435; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 435; 
charitable in :titutions, 435; Insane Asylum, 
435; penitentiary, 435; wealth and industry, 
436: natural divisions, 436; forests, 436; 
fisheries, 436; Columbia river, 436; votes at 
Presidential el sctions, 732. 

ORGANIZATION of the army, 122. 

ORIENTAL Churches, 615. 


P. 


Paeans, in America, 524; in Europe, 539; in 
Asia, 592; in the world, 699. 
Para. StTarTEs, 580; capital, 580; area, 580; 


Sat , 
popula- 
Peovercigh rh family. 
revenue, expen i: 
; commerce, 





DD ape ry 43", 
admitted tu 


population, ‘580; history, 580; rel: gning sov- | 


ereign, 580 ; government, 53); Councils, 580; 
ministry, 58); revenue, expenditures, and 
debt, — army, 581; commerce, 581; rail- 
ways, 58 

PaRaGvay, ‘iat ; capital, 531 ; area, 531; popula- 
tion, 531: history, 531; disputed territory, 
531; government, 531; sources of income, 531 : 
debt, 532; army ‘and’ navy, 532; exports and 
imports, 532. 

—— of Great Britain, 570; duration 
of, 

PARLIAMENTARY elections in Great Britain, 
571; grants to popular education, 572. 

Passports, clerk of, 81. 

Parent office, 169, 181; commissioner of, 169 ; 
established, 181 ; receipts and expenditures, 
181; business of, 182; library of, 182. 

Patents, applications for, 181, 182; issued, 181, 


ier at eatete, 111; of the army, 121; of the 


Parl Dejartinent of the arm: p Ee 

PEDRO II., Emperor of Brazil, 

PENITENTIARIES, (see - a 

bog Governors of, 68; U.S. Sena- 

rs, 72, 263; Representatives in Cenapeee, 

%, 264: collectors of . 98; 
and collectors of internal revenue, 102; mail 
service in, 156; pensioners in, 177, 178; tem- 
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PENNSYLVANIA— 
perature and rainfall, 186; average yield and 
rices of crops, 187; prices of farm stock, 
colleges in, 


88; 

Capital, 437 ; lation, 437, 
444: settlement Of 4 437; ie ted States —_ 
stitution ratified. 437; government, 437; ‘at: 
islature, eS qualification of voters, 
judiciary, 437; Supreme court, 437, 438; 
District courts, ; courts of Common 
Pleas, 438; United’ States courts, 438; 

terms of courts, 438; finances, 439 ; state 
debt, 439; education, 439; history of school 
system, 439: col 439, 441; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 439; Tr 
districts, 439; Normal schools, , 440, 
public 440 ; “acade aie 
ond seminaries, 441; inariuats e institutions, 
; Insane As lum, 441, 442, 443; Institu- 
1 for the and Dumb, 441, 442; Insti- 
tution for the Blind, 441, 442; Training- 
School for Feeble-minded Children, 441, 442; 
Philadelphia House of ag ; House 
of Refuge for West Pennsylvania, 441, 442; 
Pennsylvania Poe 442; West Pennsyl- 
vania a. a $ 
wealth and industry, foreigners in the 
State, 444; ee ny rrp : and petro- 
Jeum. 444 ; railroad an) op roducts,444; banks, 

444; votes at President elections, 764. 
Pension office, 175. 

Pensions, 169; commissioner of, 170; army 

pensions, 1%; = ogame 176, 178. 
PENSIONERS, 176, 178, 

Perez, Jost Joaquin, president of Chili, 527. 
Persia, capital, 597; area, 507; population, 

697; chief cities, 597; sovereign, 507; rev- 

enue, 597; army, 597; imports and exports, 


597. 

es = ane, 532; area, 532; population, 532; 

history, vernment, 532; new consti- 

tution nT 532; Senate and House of 
Representatives, 582; religion, 532; minis- 
try, 582; revenue, expenditures, and debt, 
532; army and navy, 532; exports and im: 
ports, 532; arrivals and See 532. 

Peter L., Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 559. 

PHASES, of Venus, 15; of the moon, 23-45. 

PHILADELPHIA, high water at, 21. 

Pius IX., Sovereign Pontiff of Rome, 580. 

PLANETS, small or asteroids, 14; exterior, 15; 
interior, 15; ephemeries of, 16, 17; situa- 
tion of, 23-45 ; junctions of, 46; diameter 
and revolutions of, 47; primary ‘and aster- 
oids, 47. 

PLANETARY conjunctions, 46; characters, 46. 

PLATFORMS, (see latforms). 

POLAND, meee 584; government, 584; 
loss of independence, 584; finances 

Povaris, time of passing the meridian, 49 49; 
mean distance from the pole, 1869, 49. 

Po.iticat classification of Con; 2, 264. 

PoLYNesia, (see Australasia an Polynesia). 

Porg, Jonn, Maj. Gen., appointed commander 
of 3d District, 234; orders issued by, 2%, 306. 

Popu.aTion, of States one Pram (see each 
Stateand Territory); of America, 523; of 
independent ‘Ameoneen | States, 523; of Euro- 
Bis: possessions in America, 524: of Europe, 

of States of Europe, 539, 540; of As’ 

: of States and divisions of Asia, 592 ; 
rt: ica, 598; of Gites a subdivisions, 
598; of Australasia and Wheepe doles ajetes, - 601 ; _ 

see each division 








"eel 
nies, 581 ; 


‘or population a 
pone a 581; area, 581; 
681; history, 581; islands and co 
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PorTUGAL— 


poet 5 "Lextetive Chairs, Sa 


Saal aej anes sovi rood seston enlace bt, 
ve! t revenae, ex le 
581; eis y, 581 ; Navy, wy cue 


ports, 

rates of domestic, 157; foreign, 158, 

161; regulations with Ane sam to, 157, ite. 
Postagns 0 on United 8 and Eu 


PosTaL ~  he 150; with Great a 
150; with other foreign countries, 150; with 
Hong = far, et 151; ix 1 steamship service to 


guna AL money one syst 

Posta service, 151; oe otces and rey 
of letters, 151; statistics for fiscal year e 
ing June '30, 1867, a revenue and expen- 
— from 1854 to inclusive, 154; es- 

timates for, I 06 riati for 

special serv 
and of and expenditures for 
year ending June 


- Bay a. States, 155 ; 
rates of domestic pos tage 0 on 
transient printed Teorter, 5t; S hee 
— 158; rates of postage on print Req 
ter for foreign pa ora ane 158; ene 
with respect to news packets, 
terns, samples, &., bom aw tel 
; United States pec? ora ices jv for- 
eign mails, 160; table of postage to 
countries, 160. 

PosTMASTER Sone 80; duties of, 148. 

PosTMASTERS eral, 62. 

Post Office Depertment, 148; bureaus in, 148; 
chief. officers in, 149; revenues and expen- 
ditures of, 149. 

Post Offices, 151. 

PRE-EMPTION law and right, 171, 175. 

Prerace, 3. 

PREsBYTERIANS, Old School in United States, 
621; New School, 621; other branches, 621, 
622; in Great Britain and Colonies, 622. 

Presipent of the United States, how chosen, 
79; powers and duties of, 79. 

of the United States, 60, 79, 80. 
of col , 197. 
pro-tempore of the Senate, 63. 
of farm stock, 1 
ATE land claims, 174. 
of fortieth Con a, 225. 
tions of President Goaen, 255-257. 
(see each State). 
= ANTisM in America, 524; divisions of, 
i 


Protestant Churches 

Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, 616. 

Prussia, — 555; area, 555: population, 
555, 556; table of provinces. 555; lan 
spoken, 855: chief cities, 556; rei ~ 
ereign and family, 556: increase o tory. 
556; list of sovereigns, 556; aemeee 
556; constitution, 556; Honse of Lords 

the executive, 
iT: finances, 557: revenue, 
ex wudinares and debt, 557; army and navy, 
557, 558; fortresses, merchant navy, 558; 
importeand = Le mines, 558; banks, 
railroads and telegraph lines, 558. 

Pustic buildings of Washington, 513. 

PuBLic ap ae — 289, 244; com- 


PuBuic Lands, ‘jo, ‘10: surveyors of, 
of, 170; survey of, 170; ts of, mm: 
Pustic Laws of the United States, 246. 


80v- 
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sw | Eoanss tiniel cleans ‘in principal cities of 
ex) ses Cc. 0} 
United States, 213. ™ 


Q. 


Pah oF Hopres me, of Be ag of United States, 
; Of cadets at the 
Bitar Reademy 110:" of M saadlidanes for the 
Naval 30; of cadet e mae 131, 
UALIFICATION 0} voters, (see wih 
en? So Ht 
UEENSLAND, 60) lation, 602; 
immigration, bie: y entablisbincot 602; Par- 
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Alexander I of Russia, 465. 
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Altenstein, ministry of education, 411. 
Letter to Pestalozzi in 1808, 363. 
Letter to Plamann i: 1822, 413. 
Altenberg Teachers’ Seminary, 569. 
Public schools, 568. 
Altona city schools, 647. 
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American missionarivs, schools in Turkey, 11. 
Amtmann, in schoul administration, 665, 
Anaclet, su rior-gen. of Christian Brothers, 275. 
Apparatus 5, how paid for, 684. 
Appenzell, cantonal statistics, 37. 
nner-hoden school system, 39. 
Outer Rhodes school system, 37. 
Statistics of schools, 38, 40. 
Arabs, education of, 9. 
Architecture, course of, 118, 599. 
Argovia, cantonal statistics, 33. 
Primary schools, <n schools, 34. 
Public instruction 
Secondary ae ag statistics, 36. 
Armenian schools, 10. 
— recruits, number illiterate, 679. 
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Artillery and engineering schools, 14. 
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Public a 41, - 
Elementary and secondary, 43. 
University, 41, 45, 762. 

Real school, 43 
Statistics, &c. 

Basle-country, cantonal statistics, 32, 49, 
Public instraction, 4 

Barth, town school in 1395, 373. 
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Belfry schools, 720. 
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Public instruction, historical, 445 
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School excursions, 67. 

Berner, F. W.., musical instruction, 364. 

Bible in schools, 418, 440, 682. 

Bifurcation in French lyceums, 306, 311. 
Board of education, 351. 

Boarding, arrangement for, 168, 297. 
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Bonn University, 763. 

Bremen school system, 719. 

—— Mark and [mee 335. 
Canonical law of 1540, 335. 

Ordinance of 1573, 3:36. 
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Brothers of Christian schools, 265, 275. 

Bromberg public school, 391, 397. 
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Gratuitous instruction, 158, 
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Maria Institute, 
Mariaberg Normal School, 111. 
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Masson, 350, 
Mathematics, 302. 
Maturity cenmanaction, $08. 
Maykirch and Vebrii, 68, 
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Meshanics —_ Trades’ 
Medebach, 715. 


schools, 61. 
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Austria, 767, 749. 
France, 210. 

Italy, 182, 737. 
Prussia, 766. 
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Middle or intermediate schools in Prussia, 357. 
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Italy, 146. 
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Mussulman establishment, 712. 
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France, 288. 
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Wurtemberg, 694, 
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Non-attendance at school, 661. 
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Altenburg, 569. 
France, Na 200, 269, 287. 
Gotha, 
ia, 611. 
Portugal, 517. 
Prussia, 347, 365, 433, 435, 
Russia, 477. 
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Schleswig, 641. 
Switzerland, 55, 73, 143, 
Turkey, 15, 22. 
Weimar, 630. 
Wurtemberg, 69 
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Altenbarg, 569. 
Berne, 55. 
Dresden, 557. 
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Soleure, 102. 
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Nurlingen normal schowl, 691. 


Geetery school attendance, 90, 656, 662. 
Object lessons, example of, 52, 579. 
Odessa University, 5 4, 512. 
Old and new ia edueatioa, 311. 
Olivier of Dessau, new method of spelling, 359 
Olmatz University, 763. 
Obrdraf, town real school, 597. 
—_— school with prayer, &c., 683. 

Optional studies, 239, 3 
Oratory, comgpaanaien uf 215. 
Ordinary, or chicf class Soar, 563. 
Orehan a ~ teachers, 39 

an asylums, 567, 09, 6%, 674. 

Orthodox schools in Turkey, ™ 
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——_- school premises und hours, 546 610 
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Thargovia, ye 
Wurtemberg, 
Weimar, bo 
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Public instruction, 528. 
Revocable a appointments, 593. 
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Rhine emma hy 384, oo 
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Special and profe: Kw school, 496. 

Rank and title, 502. 





Saalfeld Lyceum, organized by Luther, 621, 625. 
a. relation to cents, , 378, 698. 


‘ oat teks h mig vision fi 
es of teachers, or— 
France, 157, 299. ard 
Gotha, 593. 
Italy. 157. 

Sckingsn, 615. 

es agg 424, 428. 

Russia, 492. 

Wurtemberg. 659, 678, 697. 
Salerno Medical School, 737. 
Salvandy, French lyceums, 304 
Sardinia, 146. 
son Principal 198. 

xon ncipalities, 565. 
(See Altenbur: 


Coburg. Goth, Meiningen, Weimar. 
Saxon o Kingles, 529. 
Public instruction, 530. 
School plan of 1528, 536. 
School ordinance of 1580, tom: 
Elementary schools, 554. 
= - dary ‘sohedie, 208, fal ochools, S61, 
niversity and special schoo 767. 
Statistics, 553. yas 
Saxony, Province of Prussia, 368. 
Statistics, 424-433. 
Scaliger, cited, 750. 
Schaffhansen, cantonal statistics, 32, 95. 
Public instruction, 95. 
Schinmeir Normal School at Stettin. 
Schleig, city schools, 528. 
Schleswig- Holstein, 635. 
Public instruction, 636. 
Schnepfenthal, Salzman’s Institute, 597. 
Scholasticism. 739. 
Scholasticus, 712, 714. 
Scholars to a teacher, number of, 591. 





School attendance. (See Attendance) 
School code, canny le of — 
| ene ™ 


Sexe Gotha, 575, 577, 591. 
Turkey, 17 
Wurtemberg, 659. 
School government, 704. 
Schoo}-houses— 
amen room code, e 
ool management in Prussia, 
School method in 1642, 577. 
School plan of 1528, 536. 
Schools “* as they were,” 
Schuckman, minister of ay 361, 
Schwarzburg, area, population, 642 
Public instruction, 649. 
Schwytz, cantonal statistics, 32, 99. 
Scripture history in Prussian schools, 440. 
Science and the arts, 171, 303. 
Sciences and letters in France, aid to, 251, 302, 
308. 


and influence, 746, 750 
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Scientific instraction— 

France, 244, 302. 

Italy, 172. 

Russia, 497. 

Turkey, 23. 

Switzerland, 63, 72, 93, 315. 

Wurtemberg, 684, 

Germany, 747. 
Scotland, universities, 753. 
Seavere, ‘normal school at, 100. 
Secondary education and sc! 

Angovia, 36 

Appenzell, 38. 

Basle , town, 43. 

Basle, country, 49 

Berne, 58. 

France, 293, 720. 

Free Cities, 717. 

Fribourg, 71, 

Geneva, 76. 

Glaris, 80. 

Grisons, 83. 

taly, 159. 
ucerne, 88. 
Neuchatel, 92. 





Saxony, 551, 562. 

Saxon Principalities, 566. 
Saxe- Altenburg, 559. 
Saxe- -Coburg, . 
Saxe-Meiningen, 631, 
Saxe-Weimar, 632. 
Schaffhausen, 97. 
Schleswig-Holstein, 642. 
Schwarzburg, 649. 
Schwvtz, 1 

Soleure, 103. 

St. Gall, 110. 
Switzerland, Federal, 144. 
Tessin, 116. 

Thurgovia, 121, 

Turkey, 20. 

Unterwald, 122, 

Uri. 126. 


iz. 
Zurich, 142. 
Segassar, duty of State, and 4 family, 90. 
Serfdom. relation to schools 





Abolition essential to citisouship, 265 
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Shitom w industrial 


ir, Hebre' school, 481. 
Siberia, pd cy 4 477. 
Sickness of teacher. 701. 
Sienna University, 19x. 
Silesia, public se vols, 368, 428. 
Silk-culture for schoolmasters, 353. 
Si a ions, author of, 364, 


Wartemberg, 685, 

Singing in Asem ic einols, 246, 364,47 685. 
Smyrna schools, 

Soleure, pee mn entiation, 32, 101. 
Public instrvction, 101. 

Songs and hymns, 47. 

Sonderhausen. school statistics, 650, 

Spain, universities, 754. 

Special schoois 


Free C3 ii penton 
it wl, 
Fri °% 
Geneva, 78. 
Glaris, 7 


Grisons, 

Italy, 13 1 157, 160. 

Lauenbuarg, 645. 

Lucerne, 89. 

Neuchatel, 94. 

Port , 524, 527. 
424. 


Reuss, 529. 
, 208. 
saat, 4 496. 


ony, 553. 
— en 566. 
Saxe-Altenbu 
Saxe-Coburg. os con 
Saxe Meiningen, 608. 
Saxe-Weimar, 627. 
Schaffhausen, 98. 
—— Hoistein, 640. 
Sebwarzburg, 651. 
Schwytz, 100, 
Soleure, 104. 


Waldeck, 652. 
Wurtemberg, , 167, 677. 
Stein, aesenatie of improved schools, 361. 
Steinmetz, at Klorter' in. 362. 
St. Gall, cantonal statistics, 32, 105. 
Pablic instruction, 105. 
St. ae Uuiversity, 511. 
Stralsund, 37 
Studium Generale, or university, 738. 
Studeuts, rolations to professors, 763. 





Stuttgardt Orphan Asylum, 674. 
ae of instruction too numerous, 283, 706. 
Arithmetic, 5:5, 291, 442. 
Drawing, 289, 309, 443. 
Geograp' 322. 
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Sweden universities, 755. 
Switzerland, area, population, 32. 
Statistics of schools. 144. 
Cantonal system, 33, 144. 
Universities, 755. 


Tagomnt, plan of school system for France, 


Tanéet, plan of public school for Russia, 475. 
Tartar schools, 480. 

Taxation for school Param, 1, 663. 
Teaching orders in Catholic Gharoh. 214, 265. 
Teaching, profession of, 236, 268, 278, 434. 
Teaching b ecclesiastics, 158. 

Teacher and parents, 280. 

Teacher and public —— 280, 705. 
Teachers, ecclesiastical, 24 

Teachers’ associations, ny 506, 702. 
Teachers’ civil rights," 616, 697, 70. 
Teachers’ emoluments and perquisites, 698. 
Teachers’ » anaene, S 

Teachers’ examinations, 155, 692. 

Teachers, female, 18, 157, 249, ot oe 558, 701. 
Teachers’ Fund Association, 156, 6 

Teachers’ institutes and aieuioen: 35, 121, 241 


, 437, 666, 

Teachers’ pensions, 156, 615. 
Teachers’ salaries. (See Salaries.) 
Teachers’ seminaries. (See Normal School.) 
Technical courses and schools, 113, 171, 560. 
Tem 'y teachers in W urtemberg, 659, 689. 
T , cantonal statistics, 32, 115. 

Public instruction, 115. 
Text-books, how supplied, 310, 4 
Theology, faculties and schools, tot, 764, 768. 
Thiers, public schools in France, 271, 206. 
Thilo, Prof.. elementary schools ie of Prussia, 335. 
Thirty years’ war, influence on schools, 743. 
Thomasius, 745. 
a via, cantonal statistics, 32, 119. 

ic instruction, 119. 

Teche conferences, 120, 

Teachers’ Seminary, 122. 
——o States, school statistics, 566. 

Titulary professor, 160, 301. 
Town schools prior to i500, 213, 334, 375, 424, 714. 
‘Traditional habits in school matters, 359. 
Training of teachers, 706. 
Traveling stadents, 533. 
Trivium and trivial - 3 713. 
Troyen cantonal school, 38. 
Truth, faculty to discover, 764, 
Tubingen University, 768. 
Tuition fees in elementary schools= 

France, 281, 283. 

Gotha, 592. 

Prussia, 428. 
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Saxon 
Switecrand, .* 
Taltion yor ees 179, 483, 
Turin fn University, 200: 
227. 


Tur’ om, aren. , reli, » i 
Public instruc =] histori 
Government action gnd Inetizutions, 3, 17, 26. 
Female education, 5, 19, 22. 
Elementary schools, 5, iz. ‘ 


Pareaty of France, 219, 229. 


ons, 230, 
Schools S inaieded © under in 1837-—— 

University of Paris, 212, 738. 

Universities, past and present, 737. 
Medieval, istinctive features of, 737. 
Influence on — = and action, 741, 743. 
Italian and Frenc 
German, late and slow -. it, 739. 
oe ‘and Scotch, bah _ TSA. 

American and Spanish, 

Dutch, Swedish, Swiss, a 755. 

Development in "the minetoontin 2 century, 747. 
ae blic instruction— 


Saxon 
Switzcriand, yoy he fod , 78, 136, 143. 


Unterwald, canto: tistics, 32, 123. 
rable inetruction, 8 
niversity, 
Urbino University, 204. 
Uri. cantonal stat ction, 32, 125. 
Public instruction, 125. 
shers, in French system, 301, 


v eantondl sata 126. 
a cata atten 


Vand, cantonal statistien 32, 129. 
Public instruction, 129 


The epectal 
hensive survey 





Teachers’ seminaries, 132. 
am, 135. 


, aA. 
Von Kosmowski, 394, 
Von Raumer, on normal school in ($54, 416 
Von Zedlitz, 351. 
Von Vincke, 39. 
Von Voss, 360. 


Waldeck, area, pop palatine, 651. 
Public instruction, 
Waiblingen Normal’ School, 671. 
Weimar, Duchy of Saxe, 627. 
Weimar, cit: ot me 630. 
Seminary for teachers, 630. 
Girls’ High School, 633. 
Weingarten Orphan Asylum, 675. 
Westphalia, Province, 387. 
— and orphans of teachers, 122, 
65. 


France, 246. 
Gotha, 594. 
Italy, 156. 
emery 615. 


Schleswig, 
Wurtemb nberg, 01. 

Wallner, 352. 

Winterthur, F pe ms achools, 143. 

be and education, associated ministry, 


eo area, qo 653. 
Pablic instruction, history, 654. 
School code of 1559, 654. 
Inner organization, - 
Teachers’ salaries and training, 638, 690. 
Expenditures for all parposes, 628, 
Wurzburg University, 768. 


Year, academical—— 
Italy, 168. 
Meiningen, 608. 
Portugal, 526. 
Wurtemberg, 686. 


Zedlitz, 

Zeller, *Chavles Augustus, 657. 

Zeirrener, 

Zug, cantonal statistics, 32, 139. 
Pablie instruction, 139. 

Zurich, cautonal statistics, 32, 141. 
Public instruction, 141. 
Polytechnic, and university. 


yom ame to whicn the above index belongs, embraces only sach chapters in-a 
national education in different countries as were prepared in the oftive 


Commssioner of Education subsequent to his annual oegees 4 aS eae supplement and 
ce, the details o 


the work begin by him before his connection with the o 
blication, will be seen in the following analysis of subjects. _The 
brace a comparative view of these systems in 


will em 


which, when 
closing — relating 
to the condition 


aud improvement of our several State and city systems. 
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Acapemigs of Art, 79, 119, 223, 331, 497, 637. 
Architecture, 505. 
Adults, school fo 150, 164, 185, 401, 485. 


Bathetics, of, 675, 631. 

Agricultural Education—System and Statistics. 
Austria, 34, 75. 

Baden, 95. 


ihenstephan, 127. 
Agriculture in Primary Schools, 
Anicabere in Noradl Behestt sek 77 
ee Polytechnic Schools, 87, 143, 


299, 
Alais, School of Mines, 426. 
Alfort Veterinary School, 550. 
Angelo, Mic 671. 
Angers, arts—schools, 
Annaberg, School oF Agrioskane, 206. 


Antwerp, -, 620, 622, 655. 
School of Art, 637, jab 655. 
School of Commerce, 627 
School of Navigation, 27. 
—- for Drawing, &c., 25. 

— 647. 
488, 508, 601. 


Aquarium in “yo mo 
Arch and A 


Architecture, ; Naval, 504, o 716. 
ural, 
Asshinestase, sehaale qué sensses of, 68, 496 


Asschaffenberg, F 
demeocnn, Hate ie School, 117. 
0 
Austria, =. population, schools, 33. 
System of special schools, 35. 
Contents, 11. 
Avignon, 438. 


Baden lation, schools, 81. 
Technical Schools, 83. —_ 


Contents, a 
-Baden, Trade School, 91. 
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Sienen, Trade School, S08. we 
varia, area, population, schools, 97. 
P*Technial School, 101 


a be trained, 229. 
Beauty, sense of, to be tra 
Bee-Culture, 
jum, area, lation, schools, 607. 
Seecial and eee School, 609. 
ts, 18. 
Berranger and St. Nicholas School, 484. 
Ho oy Technical School, 710. 
in, Aquarium, 285. 

Architectural School, 201. 

Building School, 202 

Commercial Schools, 219. 

Drawing and the Fine Arts, 676. 

Industrial Drawing School, ‘200. 

Mining Academy, 221. 

Music, 

Real School, 190. 

Trade Institute, 182, 197 

University, Laboratory, 381, 177. 

Veterinary Schoo! 

nen ag Union, 195. 
Berchtesgaden, Wood-carving School 116. 

Watchmaking School, 433, 491. 

Blanqui, Prof. of Commerce, 538. 
Boatswain, School of, 581. 
— School for Mining. 221. 


Bohemia, Industrial teaching, 35. 
Bologna, Academy of, 673. 


iy ing, 
School Ship, 590, 


cake special schools, 431. 

Bouillon, Forestry School, 635. 

Bratsch, 126. 

Bremen, statistics and schools, 161. 

Brest, Naval School, 577. 

Bridges and Roads. See Civil oa 

Brunswick, area, population, schools, 1 
Special and Technical Schools, a 

Contents. 13. 

Brunswick City, Polytechnic School, 138. 

Brussels, Academy of Fine Arts, 638, 640. 
Conservatory of Music, 653, 683. 
Museum of Industry, 609. 
University, 608. 

Building Sc ools and Classes, 68. 
Berlin, 200. 





_ Dresden, 
Ghent, 621. 
Hamburg, 150. 
Hanover, 197. 
Holzminden, 147. 
Milan, 791. 


Botanic Gardens, 308, 382, 569. 
Bruenn, Polytechnic School, 43. 
Bruges, School of Industry, 613. 
Burgher Schools, 36, 693. 

Cadet Schools, 34. 

Calculus, Differential, 84, 415, 419. 
Caligraphy, 51 


Carracci, Behosi of f= ae oe 
Carlscrona, School of Architecture, 716. 
Carhrahe, Po technic ‘School 6 
Trade School, 436. 
een 158308. 
1 
Castres, Trades School, 438. 
Casts, drawing from, 158. 
Centra! School of Arts, Paris, 463. 





Chalmers, Industrial Shed, 716. 


Charleroi, School of a 613. 


Chapta! Col 
Che emeistry danas arts, 428, 758. 
Chemistry and chemical 


Berlin, 195, 281. 
Brunswick, 142. 
Carlsruhe, Ba 
Dresden, 297. 
Elberfeld, 203. 
Hanover, 167. 
Lausanne, 741. 
Paris, 415, 420, 465. 
swore, § 47. 


, 70, 465. 


Riga, 7: 
&t. Rosters, 7%. 
Vienna, 59. 
Zurich, 755, 761. 
Chemnitz, Technical School, 299. 
Architectural School, 303." 
Rea! School, 290. 
Weaving School, 305. 
Christiania, University, 706. 
* School of Arts, 707. 
Chevalier, on Schools of Design 
Christian Brothers, Industrial y eet 422. 
Christiania, = of Arts, 707. 
Universit 
Christie, H. avg Education in Norway, 710 
Civil Service, schools for, 729. 
Civil Engineering Schools of 
Brunswick, 1 


Zurich, 749. 
Clock -making, 92, 491. 
Coimbra, University, 796. 
Collegium Carolinum, 137. 
Coleman, European a 550. 
Commerce, schvols and courses of, 69, 505. 
Austria, <n 
Antwerp, 623. 
Berlin, 190, 219. 
Carlsrube, a9. 


Frankfort, 139. 
Leipsic, 293. 
Lyons, 437. 
Moscow, 728. 
Munich, 110, 113. 
Paris, 552, 539. 

Passau, 115. 

Prague and a 78. 

Vienna, 

Zurich, 7 
Compi , School of Arts, 452. 
Conceptive faculty, craiatag of, 229 
Conservatory of A rts and ; aay: Paris, 438. 
Conservatory of Music. See Music, 
Copies in Drawing, 158, 660. 
Copenhagen, eg 4 School, 701 


‘echnical a 

Cotta, H. and Agricu 1 Education, 308, 
Courtrai, School of Industry, 617. 
Cracow, Polytechnic School, 38. 
Crefeld, 482. 
Creuzot, Industrial Schools, 438. 

Skilled workmen at, 494. 
Cureghem, Veterinary School, 634. 
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Dantzic, Provisional Trade Sted, 187. 
Dardenne, Prof. on ae = 

David, on es 4, 675. 
Davidson, E. 

Demetz, nerien ral Reform mental, 553. 
Delft, Polpbochnte | School, 697 








Paris Polytechnic, 417. 
= N ny tm wre 9 
ropean Polytechnics, 4 
of, 130. 


Drawing, cae of, asa study, 25, 228. 
Drawing — and models, how "obtained. 

Belgium, 64 

France, on, 605. 

urtemberg, 394 

Drawing, special schools for, 

Bavaria, 121. - oe 
Goatees Tocherosl Ensti 703, 

‘echn itute, 
— Trade School, 150. 
Martinié@re, 487. 

Warich, 119. 


remberg, 122. 
Parte ee of Christian Brothers, 605. 
Vienna, 56, 
a | * Sal P mes, 122. 
Minister of Public lostrostion, 511. 
Hentschel, 239, 244. 
Prussia, 223. 
Union Central of Fine Arts, Paris, 603. 
Waurtemberg Trade Improving Comm'rs, 385. 
Drawing, Individual Systems and Methods. 
Brauer, 238. 


Dubuis, 226, 252. 

Heimerdinger, 150. 

Hendricks, 601. 

Hentschel, 667. 

Leouardo Da Vinci, 521. 

Ravaisson, 513. 

Schmitz, 192, 226, 239 
pa ano 

wii inds o 
Architectural, 572. 
Casts and Hotel 387, 459, 512, 526. 
Cooving, $20 446. 


ince, 604, 
Hemiborg. ae 


a in 3 121, 213, 301, 441. 
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vary 325. 
Dubuis, ‘Sydon of Drawing, 515. 


Eberswald, Forestry School, 217. 
Eichberg, J. music in European schools, 124. 
Elberfeld, Lew estng. School, 203. 
Eldena, Acad It 216. 
eae e por oe classes for, 
Civil. Civil. 
Mechanical, 
pe. natn in Dra’ 660. 
v ies wing, 
Escher ‘Alfred, 744 
Eskilstuna, Bening Schoo 713. 
Evening Schools, y Schools, &c 
Austria, 35, 39. 
, 9. 


Bavaria, 105, 111. 
Frankfort, 158. 

Hamburg, 152. 

Hanover, 164. 

Prussia, 185. 

Saxony, 329. 

Sweden, 712. 

Wartemberg, 391. 

Excursions, to workshops, 668, 760. 


Fachschulen, 61. 
Factory schools, 39, 338, 709. 
Fahlun, Mining School, 714. 
Farm School, 561. 
Fashion, or Mode School, 330. 
Fees, in Polytechnic Schools, 73. 
Fellenberg, Industrial Schools, 769. 
Femules, special instruction for. 
Austria, 79. 
Bavaria. 114, 136. 
France, 508, 606. 
Prussia, 219. 
Saxony, 293. 
Filing, practice in, {17. 
Filipstad, Mining School, 714. 
Fine Arts, gotnin and schools of, 23 
Austria, 34, 7 
Bavaria, 98. 
Belgium, 119. 
France, 497. 
Prussia, 223. 
Russia, = 
Saxony, 33 
Finland, 717, ‘99. 
Fitting. , 460. 
Flint, C. L. 175, 215, 339. 
— ~ ~~) gmaas 795. 
‘orestry, sc of, 
Ascheffenburg, 103. 
Bouillon, 635. 
Brunswick, 143. 
} wae van ag 702. 
Grimon 509. 
Subome, 76. 
Nancy, 574. 
Petroskae, 732. 
Popplesdorf, 211. 
Tharand, le 
Zurich, 752. 
Foster, Le Neve, 683. 
Foureroy, on schools for farmers, 557. 
Pen’, practice, 460. 
France, area, lation, schools, 401 
System of Special noe” 402 
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Frankfort, Statistics, 157. 
Special! schools, 158. 
Free-hand draw a 
F Sobores Mint og Academ 314. ” 
r ni ys 
School for ations miners, 318. 
Fringe-making 330. 
Frohlich, 126. 
Further instruction schools, 25, 103, 179, 327. 
Furtwangen, watch and clock making school, 92 


Gabelsberger's 

Gardening, schools 569, ‘575. 
Geisberg, Agricultural Institute, 175. 
Gelhert’s Perspectometre, 660. 
Geneva, special school at, 742. 

Industrial or trade school, 742, 

eS ee watch-maki i 

tion Se! 
.wing, 41, 388, 459. 
ve, 490. 

1, 103, 197, 26. 
Gewerbe-Verein, of Nassau. 173. 
Ghent, Industrial School, 614. 

—— of Art, 0. 

or neers, 

School for = and manufactures, 622. 
Girls, technical education of, 136, 219, 9, 393, 606. 
Gothenburg, Industrial School, 7 13. 
Grand-Jouan, School of —_— 572. 
Gratz, Agricultural School. 

Polytechnic School, 38, Ng 
Grecian Art, 516, 528, 674. 

Grignon, icultural School, 564. 
Groningen, School of re 695. 
Gymnastics, schouis fur, 34, 96, 321. 


Hainault, Miners’ School, 613, 622. 
Hasselt Trade School, 613. 
Gamburg, statistics, 149. 
Technica! Schools, 150. 
Patriotic Society, 151. 
ame f and Evening, 152. 
hool of Architecture, 153. 
Industrial Museum, 153. 
Hand, trained by drawing, 228. 
Hanover, area, population, schools, 165. 
Special and echnical Schools, 165. 
at = nape 779 
ardening against exposure, 779. 
Hecker, Teo. 
Hecker, Royal Real School, 180. 
Heidelberg, University of, =. 
Hentschel, E. on —— 
Instruction in Music, 249. 
Hendricks’ ~ ow of pA pmee gh 663. 
Herdtle, — 
Hermitage, G: lory aod Art Art iieaeen 733. 
Hesse-Cassel, pod population, schools, 169. 
Seow and profess ional schools, 169. 
Darmstadt, area, pops .. schools, = 
‘Bpecial and professional schools, 170. 
Histology, 599. 
Hochburg, School of Agriculture, 95. 
Hoffmann. Plan of Laboratory, 277, 
Hofwyl, industrial element in, 769. 
ohenheim, Institute of Agriculture, 377. 
Holiday and supplementary schools. 
Austria, 39. 


, 91. 
Bavaria, 105. 
Frankfort, 159. 
— 179, 185. 


Holland, area, Forse schools, 691. 


Specin! and bnical Schools,” 693, 694. 
“ae. 
Holzmindea. + for builders, 147. 
Horten, Technical School, 708. 
Horticulture, schools of, 





Austria, 34. 
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| for Blind, 


Hotel de Clg 
, 527. 


— form, in aang 
ui , statistics 
Special and and other schools, 34. 
Hiiy, Industral School, 613, 618. 
Hy raulic Engineering. 739, 697. 
Hydrography, school of, 587. 


Imagination, trained by drawing, 234. 
Industrial Drawing and Design, 
Brussels Conference, 677. 
Paris Conference, 603. 
Norway, 707. 
Programme of France, 459, 487, 507, 603. 
Regulations of Prussia, 224. 
System of Wurtemberg, 385. 
Industrial element in teaching, + 


“ Museums, 155, 394, 601, 609, 655, 733. 
Inventive ——- 
Inflexible, school rigute, 580 
ma. ome . population, schools, 787. 
a — 789. 


Jarosiawl Lyceum for Civil Service, 729. 
Jenu, University of, 
Juvenile Reform Schools and Industry, 553, 771. 


Key, Joseph, cited, . 


Is, 
Kucblock, on Agricultural Chemistry, 129. 
Koeni, berg. Trade School, 185. 
Koristka, on Polytechnic Schools, 61, 117, 168. 
Kruitzlingen, Normal School of, 777, 
Krupp, steel works of, 222. 
Kuratli, and Reform School, 785. 


Laboratories for Technical Chemistry. 
Berlin, 281. 
Bonn, 279. 
Carlstuhe, 142, 
Paris, 597, 599. 
Zurich, 758. 
Lace making Schools, 330, 433. 
ee SS 731. 


Lavelye, Prussian Agricultural ‘School, 218, 
Le Bianc, and Geometrical Drawing, 441. 
Leipzic Gaels School for women, 293. 
Academy of Arts, 335. 
Commercial School, 291, 293. 
Commevenaaty Music, 336, 338. 
University, 
Legislation, ordinary, taught in school, 541. 
Lemberg, Polytechnic School, 38. 
Lesnoy ee School, 731. 
Library, 758. 
, Industrial School, 613. 
gineering and Mining School, 619. 
Mechanics’ School, 620. 
University, 608. 
Lille, School ef Mines and Trades, 435. 
Des 435. 


Lissina, Forest School, 728. 
Lyons, La Martiniere, 483. 
Central School of Arts, 490. 
School of Commerce, 437. 
School of Design, 496. 
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SCHOOLS AS THEY WERE SIXTY YEARS AGO, 





To understand the real progress which has been made in the 
organization, administration, and instruction of institutions of learn- 
ing in this country, and at the same time to appreciate the import- 
ance of many agencies and means of popular education besides 
schools, books, and teachers, we myst, as far as we can, look into 
the schools themselves, as they were fifty and sixty years ago, and 
realize the difficulties and deficiences under which some of the 
noblest characters of our history were developed. As a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of these difficulties and deficiences in our 
schools, we bring together the testimony of several eminent men 
who were pupils or teachers in these schools, and who assisted in 
various ways in achieving their improvement. 


LETTER FROM NOAH WEBSTER, LL. D. 
New Haven, March 10th, 1840, 

Mr. Barnarp: Dear Sir—You desire me to give you some information as 
to the mode of instruction in common schools when I was young, or before the 
Revolution. I believe you to be better acquainted with the methods of manag- 
ing common schools, at the present time, than I am; and I am not able to in- 
stitute a very exact comparison between the old modes and the present. From 
what I know of the present schools in the country, I believe the principal differ- 
ence between the schools of former times and at present consists in the books 
and instruments used in the modern schools, 

When I was young, the books used were chiefly or wholly Dilworth’s Spell- 
ing Books, the Psalter, Testament, and Bible. No geography was studied be- 
fore the publication of Dr. Morse’s small books on that subject, about the year 
1186 or 1787. No history was read, as far as my knowledge extends, for there 
was no abridged history of the United States. Except the books above men- 
tioned, no book for reading was used before the publication of the Third Part 
of my Institute, in 1785. In some of the early editions of that book, I intro- 
duced short notices of the geography and history of the United States, and 
these led to more enlarged descriptions of the country. In 1788, at the request 
of Dr. Morse, I wrote an account of the transactions in the United States, after 
the Revolution; which account fills nearly twenty pages in the first volume of 
his octavo editions. 

Before the Revolution, and for some years after, no slates were used in com- 
mon schools: all writing and the operations in arithmetic were on paper. The 
teacher wrote the copies and gave the sums in arithmetic; few or none of the 
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pupils having any books as a guide, Such was the condition of the schools in 
which I received my early education. 

. The introduction of my Spelling Book, first published in 1783, produced a 
great change in the department of spelling; and, from the information I can 
gain, spelling was taught with more care and accuracy for twenty years or more 
after that. period, than it has been since the introduction of multiplied books 
and studies.* 

No English grammar was generally taught in common schools when I was 
young, except that in Dilworth, and that to no good purpose. In short, the in- 
struction in schools was very imperfect, in every branch; and if I am not mis- 
informed, it is so to this day, in many branches. Indeed there is danger of run- 
ning from one extreme to another, and instead of having too few books in our 
schools, we shall have too many. 

T am, sir, with much respect, your friend and obedient servant, 
N. WEBSTER. 


Dr. Webster in an essay published in a New York paper in 1788, 
“On the Education of Youth in America,” and in another essay 
published in Hartford, Ct., in 1790, “On Property, Government, 
Education, Religion, Agriculture, etc., in the United States,”+ while 
setting forth some of the cardinal doctrines of American education 
as now held, throws light on the condition of schools and colleges 
in different parts of the country at that date. 


The first error that I would mention is a too general attention to the dead 

es, with a neglect of our own.) * * * This neglect is so general 
that there is scarcely an institution to be found in the country where the Eng- | 
lish tongue is taught regularly from its elements to its pure and regular con- 
struction in prose and verse. Perhaps in most schools boys are taught the 
definition of the parts of speech, and a few hard names which they do not un- . 
derstand, and which the teacher seldom attempts to explain: this is called 
learning grammar. * * * The principles of any science afford pleasure to 
the student who comprehends them. In order to render the study of language 
agreeable, the distinctions between words should be illustrated by the difference 
in visible objects. Examples should be presented to the senses which are the 
inlets of all our knowledge. 

Another error which is frequent in America, is that a master undertakes to 
teach many different branches in the same school. In new settlements, where 
the people are poor, and live in scattered situations, the practice is often un- 
avoidable. But in populous towns it must be considered as a defective plan of | 
education. For suppose the teacher to be equally master of all the branches 
which he attempts to teach, which seldom happens, yet his attention must be 
distracted with a multiplicity of objects, and consequently painful to himself, 
and not useful to to his pupils. Add to this the continual interruptions which - 


©The general use of my Spelling Book in the United States has had a most extensive effect 
in correcting the pronunciation of words, and giving uniformity to the language. Of this 
change, the present generation can have a very imperfect idea. 

{ These essays were afterwards collected with others in a volume entitled “A Collection » 
of Essays and Fugitive Writings, etc.” By Noah Webster, Jr. Boston: 1790. 
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the students of one branch suffer from. those of another, which must retard the 
progress of the whole school. It isa much more eligible plan to appropriate 
an apartment to each branch of education, with a teacher who makes that 
branch his sole employment, * * * Indeed what is now called a liberal 
education disqualifies a man for business. Habits are formed in youth and by 
practice; and as business is in some measure mechanical, every person should 
be exercised in his employment in an early period of life, that his habits may 
‘be formed by the time his apprenticeship expires. An education in a univer- 
sity interferes with the forming of these habits, and perhaps forms opposite 
habits; the mind may contract a fondness for ease, for pleasure, or for books, 
which no efforts can overcome. An academic education, which should furnish 
the youth with some ideas of men and things, and leave time for an apprentice- 
ship before the age of twenty-one years, would be the most eligible for young 
men who are designed for active employments. 
* ® * * ® . 

But the principal defect in our plan of education in America is the want of 
good teachers in the academies and common schools. By good teachers I mean 
men of unblemished reputation, and possessed of abilities competent to their 
station. That a man should be master of what he undertakes to teach is a point 
that will not be disputed; and yet it is certain that abilities are often dispensed 
with, either through inattention or fear of expense. To those who employ 
ignorant men to instruct their children, let me say, it is better for youth to have 
no education than to have a bad one; for it is more difficult to eradicate habits 
than to impress new ideas. The tender shrub is easily bent to any figure; but 
the tree which has acquired its full growth resists all impressions. Yet abilities 
are not the sole requisites, The instructors of youth ought, of all men, to be 
the most prudent, accomplished, agreeable, and respectable. What avail a 
man’s parts, if, while he is “the wisest and brightest,” he is the “meanest of 
mankind?” The pernicious effects of bad example on the minds of youth will 

" probably be acknowledged; but, with a view to improvement, it is indispensa- © 
bly necessary that the teachers should possess good breeding and agreeable 

‘manners. In order to give full effect to instructions it is requisite that they 
should proceed from a man who is loved and respected. But a low-bred clown 
or morose tyrant can command neither love nor respect; and that pupil who 
has no motive for application to books but the fear of the rod, will not make a 
scholar. . 

From a strange inversion of the order of nature, the cause of which it is not 
necessary to unfold, the most important business in civil society, is, in many 
parts of America, committed to the most worthless characters. The education 
of youth, an employment of more consequence than making laws and preach- 
ing the gospel, because it lays the foundation on which both law and gospel 
rest for success; this education is sunk to a level with the most menial services. 

In most instances we find the higher seminaries of learning iutrusted to men of 
good characters, and possessed of the moral virtues and social affections. But 
many of our inferior schools, which, so far as the heart is concerned, are as im- 
portant as colleges, are kept by men of no breeding, and many of them, by men 
infamous for the most detestable vices. Will this be denied? will it be denied, 
that before the war, it was a frequent practice for gentlemen to purchase con- 
victs, who had been transported for their crimes, and employ them as private 
tutors in their families? 
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Gracious Heavens! Must the wretches, who have forfeited their lives, and 
been pronounced unworthy to be inhabitants of a foreign country, be intrusted 
with the education, the morals, the character of American youth? 

Will it be denied that many of the instructors of youth, whose examples and 
precepts should form their minds for good men and useful citizens, are often 
found to sleep away, in school, the fumes of a debauch, and to stun the ears of 
their pupils with frequent blasphemy? It is idle to suppress such truths; nay, 
more, it is wicked. The practice of employing low and vicious characters to 
direct the studies of youth, is, in a high degree, criminal; it is destructive of 
the order and peace of society; it is treason against morals, and of course, 
against government; it ought to be arraigned before the tribunal of reason, and 
condemned by all intelligent beings. The practice is so exceedingly absurd, that 
it is surprising it could have ever prevailed among rational people. Parents 
wish their children to be well bred, yet place them under the care of clowns. 
They wish to secure their hearts from vicious principles and habits, yet commit 
them to the care of men of the most profligate lives. They wish to have their 
children taught obedience and respect for superiors, yet give them a master that 
both parents and children despise. A practice so glaringly absurd and irrational 
has no name in any language! Parents themselves will not associate with the 
men whose company they oblige their children to keep, even in that most im- 
portant period, when habits are forming for life.* 

Our legislators frame laws for the suppression of vice and immorality; our 
divines thunder from the pulpit the terrors of infinite wrath against the vices 
that stain the characters of men. And do laws and preaching effect a reforma- 
tion of manners? Experience would not give a very favorable answer to this 
inquiry. The reason is obvious; the attempts are directed to the wrong objects. 
Laws can only check the public effects of vicious principles; but can never 
reach the principles themselves; and preaching is not very intelligible to people 
+ till they arrive at an age when their principles are rooted, or their habits firmly 
established. An attempt to eradicate old hubits, is as absurd, as to lop off the 
branches of a huge oak, in order to root it out of a rich soil. The most that 
such clipping wi.l effect, is to prevent a further growth. 

The only practicable method to reform mankind, is to begin with children ; 
to banish, if possible, from their company, every low bred, drunken, immoral 
character. Virtue and vice will not grow together in a great degree, but they 
will grow where they are planted, and when one has taken root, it is not easily 
supplanted by the other. The great art of correcting mankind, therefore, con- 
sists in prepossessing the mind with good principles. 

* The practice of employing low characters in schools is not novel—Ascham, Preceptor to Queen 
Elizabeth, gives us the following account of the practice in his time, ‘Pity it is that commonly 
more care is had; yea, and that among very wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for their 
horse, than a cunning man for their children. They say, nay, in word; but they do so, in deed. 
For to one they will give a stipend of two hundred crowns, and loth to offer the other two hundred 
shillings. God, that sitteth in the Heaven, Inugheth their choice to scorn, and rewardeth their lib- 
erality as it should: for he suffereth them to hnve tame and well ordered horses ; but wild and 
unfortunate children ; and therefore in the end they find more pleasure in their horse, than com- 
fort in their child.’ 

This is old language, but the facts are modern truths. The barbarous Gothic practice has sur- 
vived all the attacks of common sense, and in many parts of America, a gentleman's groom is on 
a level with his schoolmaster, in point of reputation. But hear another authority for the practi 
— As the case now stands, those of the first quality pay their tutors but little above half so much 
as they do their footmen.’—Guardian, No. 94. 
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For this reason society requires that the education of youth should be 
watched with the most scrupulous attention. Education, in a great measure, 
forms the moral characters of men, and morals are the basis of government. 
Education should therefore be the first care of a legislature; not merely the in- 
stitution of schools, but the furnishing of them with the best men for teachers. 
A good system of education should be the first article in the code of political 
regulations; for it is much easier to introduce and establish an effectual system 
for preserving morals, than to correct, by penal statutes, the ill effects of a bad 
system. I am so fully persuaded of this, that I shall almost adore that great 
man, who shall change our practice and opinions, and make it en mae for 
the first and best men to superintend the education of youth. 

Another defect in our schools, which, since the revolution, is become inex- 
cusable, is the want of proper books.* The collections which are now used 
consist of essays that respect foreign and ancient nations. ‘The minds of youth 
are perpetually led to the history of Greece and Rome or to Great Britain; boys 
are constantly repeating the declamations of Demosthenes and Cicero, or debates 
upon some political question in the British Parliament. These are excellent 
specimens of good sense, polished style, and perfect oratory; but they are not 
interesting to children. They can not be very useful, except to young men who 
‘want them as models of reasoning and eloquence, in the pulpit or at the bar. 

But every child in America should be acquainted with his own country. He 
should read books that furnish him with ideas that will be useful to him in life 
and practice. As soon as he opens his lips, he should rehearse the history of 
his own country; he should lisp the praise of liberty, and of those illustrious 
heroes and statesmen who have wrought a revolution in her favor. 

A selection of essays, respecting the settlement and geography of America; 
the history of the late revolution, and of the most remarkable characters and 
events that distinguished it, and a compendium of the principles of the federal 
and provincial governments, should be the principal school book in the United 
States. These are interesting objects to every man; they call home the minds 
of youth and fix them upon the interests of their own country, and they assist 
in forming attachments to it, as well as in enlarging the understanding. 

In several States we find laws passed, establishing provision for colleges and 
academies, where people of property may educate their sons; but no provision 
is made for instructing the poorer rank of people, even in reading and writing. 
Yet in these same States, every citizen who is worth a few shillings annually, 
is entitled to vote for legislators. This appears to me a most glaring solecism 
in government. The constitutions are republican, and the laws of education are 
monarchial. The former extend civil rights to every honest industrious man; 
the latier deprive a large proportion of the citizens of a most valuable privilege. 

Ta our American republics, where governments are in the hands of the people, 
knowledge should be universally diffused by means of public schools. Of such 
consequence is it to society, that the people who make laws should be well in- 
formed, that I conceive no legislature can be justified in neglecting proper estab- 
lishments for this purpose. 


* This want the author very judiciously for himself, and wisely for the country, set himself te 
the work of supplying. 

**Tis monstrous indeed that men of the best estates and families are more solicitous about the 
tutelage of a favorite dog or horse, than of their Acirs male.'—Guardian, No. 04. 
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-When I speak of a diffusion of knowledge, I do not mean merely a knowledge 
of spelling-books and the New Testament. An acquaintance with ethics, and 
with the general principles of law, commerce, money, and government, is neces- 
sary for the yeomanry of a republican state. This acquaintance they might 
obtain by means of books calculated for schools, and read by the children, 
during the winter months, and by the circulation of public papers. 

‘In Rome it was the common exercise of boys at school to learn the laws of 

the twelve tables by heart, as they did their poets and classic authors.’ What 
an excellent practice this in a free government! 
. ‘How superficial must be that learning which is acquired in four years! Se- 
vere experience has taught me the errors and defects of what is called a liberal 
education. I could not read the best Greek and Roman authors while in college, 
without neglecting the established classical studies; and after I left college, I 
found time only to dip into books that every scholar should be master of; a cir- 
" cumstance that fills me with the deepest regret. 

In the year 1805, the territory of the United States was divided, 
for purposes of local government, into seventeen States, and into 
districts subject: to the direct legislation of Congress. Of the con- 
dition of education in these States at that period, we have a com- 
prehensive survey by Noah Webster, in his Account of the United 
States, prepared by him for the use of schools, and printed at 
Hartford, in 1806. We extract under each State, the paragraphs 
devoted to the State of Learning, following the same order of the 
author. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Of the State of Learning.—An old law of the colony (1719), directed 
every town, containing one hundred families, to provide a grammar 
school; in which also was to be taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic. This law was not well executed. Since the revolution, a 
law of the state has directed the maintenance of schools in the 
several towns under certain penalties. There are also social libra- 
ries in some towns ; and newspapers circulate in almost all parts of 
the state. 

Of the Academies.—At Exeter an academy, founded by John 
Phillips, Esq., and called after his name, was incorporated in 1781. 
At Atkinson, an academy founded by Nathaniel Peabody, Esq., 
was incorporated in 1790. Academies are also founded at Am- ~ 
herst, Charlestown and Concord. 

Of Dartmouth College.—At Hanover, in Grafton county, is a col- 
lege founded by Dr. Wheelock in 1769, with a special view to the 
instruction of young Indians. Although this object has in a great 
measure failed, the institution is prosperous and highly useful. The 
number of students is seldom less than one hundred and fifty ; its 
funds, consisting of new lands, are increasing in value; its library 
and apparatus are tolerably complete; its situation is pleasant and 
advan us. It takes its name from a principal benefactor, the 
Earl of mouth. 

VERMONT. 

Of the State of Learning.—Learning receives from the people of 
Vermont all the encouragement that can be expected from an agri- 
cultural people in a new settlement. Schools for common educa- 
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‘ tion are planted in orey au of the state; and two colleges are 

established, one at Middlebury, the other at Burlington, in which 
. are taught classical learning, and the higher branches of mathemat- 
* jes, philosophy, and other sciences. 


MAINE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Of the State of Learning and Religion —The laws of Massachu- 
setts direct that a school shall be kept in each town, and lands are 
retained, as public lots, for the support of schools and the gospel 
ministry. These beneficial institutions are enjoyed in the old set- 
tlements; but a great part of the district, being lately settled, is 
not well supplied with schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of the State of Learning.—In Massachusetts the principal insti- 
tutions for science are the University of Cambridge, and the col- 
lege at Williamstown. The university of Cambridge was founded 
in 1638—it is well endowed—is furnished with professors of the 
several sciences—a large library and apparatus—and contains 
usually from one hundred and forty to two hundred students, 
Williams college, in Williamstown, founded in 1793, is in a thriv- 
ing state. Academies are established in various parts of the state, 
in which are taught the liberal sciences, as well as the languages, 
The laws of the state require a school to be kept in every town, 
having fifty householders, and a grammar school in every town hav- 
ing two hundred families. And although the laws are not rigidly 
obeyed, still most of the children im the state have access to a 
school. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Of the State of Learning.—There is a college at Providence, 
founded by the Baptists, containing’ forty-eight rooms for students, 
and eight rooms for public uses. It has a library of near three 
thousand volumes—and an apparatus for experiments in philoso- 
phy. It is furnished with a president and suitable instructors for 
the students who are usually about fifty in number. In the large 
towns, and in some others, there are private schools for teaching 
the common branches of learning. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Of the State of Learning.—Soon after the settlement of Con- 
necticut, the General Court passed laws directing schools to be kept 
in every village, and seaviatis funds to encourage them. Every 
town or village containing a certain number of families, was direct- 
ed to maintain a school, and empowered to-draw from the treasury 
of the state, a sum equal to one five-hundredth part of the amount 
of the property of the town, as assessed in the grand list. B 
means of this provision, common schools have been kept in all 
— of the state, and | person is taught to read, write, and 

eep accounts. By the of the western reserve in 1795, still 


more liberal and permanent funds were provided for the support of 
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schools. In winters the larger children are instructed by men ; in 
summer, small children attend the schools, and are taught by wo- 
men; in general the instructors are selected from persons of good 
families and reputation. 

Of Yale College.—Yale College, so called, from a principal bene- 
factor, was founded in the year 1700 at Killin om, but fixed at 
New Haven in 1716. It consists of three colleges, each contain- 
ing thirty-two rooms, a chapel and museum—bhas a library of about 
two thousand volumes, and a philosophical apparatus. Its funds 
are ample, and from thirty to fifty students are annually graduated 
at the public commencement in September. It is under the direc- 
tion of trustees, consisting of eleven clergymen and eight laymen. 
The vacancies among the clerical members are supplied by the 
board of trustees. e lay members are the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and six senior members of the council of the state, or 
upper house. 

Of Academies and Grammar Schools.—By law, a grammar school 
may be established in any town in the state, by a vote of the in- 
habitants in | meeting; and many academies are established 
and maintained by private fands. In these are taught not only the 
primary branches of learning, but geography, grammar, the lan- 
guages, and higher branches of mathematics. ere are also acad- 
emies for young ladies,in which are taught the additional branches 
of needle-work, drawing, and embroidery. Among the academies 
of the first reputation are, one in Plainfield, and the Bacon academy 
in Colchester, whose funds amount to about thirty-five thousand 
dollars. The most distinguished schools for young ladies are, 
Union school in New Haven, and one in Litchfield. 


NEW YORK. 

Of the State of Learning.—A college was founded in the city of 
New York in 1754, and incorporated by charter from the king. 
After the revolution, the legislature instituted a university consist- 
ing of a number of regents, whose powers extend to the superin- 
tendence of colleges, academies and schools, throughout the state. 
They are authorized to found colleges and academies, confer de 
grees, visit all seminaries of learning, and make regulations for 

eir government. 

Of Columbia and Union Colleges.—By the act of the Legisla- 
ture in 1787, founding the university of the state, the college in 
New York received the name of Columbia, and all the privileges 
and powers, derived from its charter, were confirmed. It is under 

‘ the government of twenty-four trustees, and has considerable funds. 
Its instructors are a president and professors of the principal sci- 
ences. The building is of stone, three stories high, and contain- 
ing forty-eight apartments. The college is furnished with a chapel, 
a Wieny, museum, and philosophical apparatus. Union college 
was founded at Schenectady in 1795, and is in a prosperous con- 

dition. 
Of Academies and Schools.—Several respectable academies are 
established in different parts of the state, in which are taught the 
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learned languages, geography, grammar, and mathematics. Until 
since the revolution, common schools received no encouragement 
from the public treasury, or the laws. But in 1795, a law of the 
state appropriated a large sum of money for erecting school-houses, 
and paying teachers, the beneficial effects of which are visible. 
Hitherto, however, the instruction of the laboring people in the 
first rudiments of learning, has not been general. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Of the State of Learning.—The education of youth in New Jer- 
sey depends on the voluntary contributions of individuals, and 
therefore is neglected by some classes of the people. In the more 
populous towns and villages are academies and schools of high 
reputation. The college at Princeton, called Nassau Hall, is a semi- 
nary of distinguished reputation, and from thirty to forty students 
are annually graduated at the public commencement. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Of the State of Learning.—In Pennsylvania is one university, 
the seat of which is Philadelphia; a college at Carlisle, and another 
at Lancaster. There are numerous academies and schools in Phila- 
delphia and other large towns. The legislature have reserved sixty 
thousand acres of land as a fund for supporting public schools. 
The Moravian academies at Bethlehem and Nazareth, are noted 
for strict discipline and morals. 


DELAWARE. 


Of the Schools—There are private schools in this state, and 
especially in Wilmington. In 1796, the legislature passed an act 
for creating a fund for the support of public schools, There is no 
college in the state, but an academy at Newark, a few miles from 
Wilmington, 

MARYLAND. 

Of the Literary Institutions.—The principal institutions for the 
education of youth are, Washington academy, in Somerset county, 
instituted in 1779, Washington college at Chester, founded in 1782, 
St. Johns college at Annapolis, founded in 1784, a college at 
Georgetown, instituted by the Catholics, and Cokesbury college in 
Harford County, instituted by the methodists in 1785. There 
are private schools in many places; and private tutors in families ; 
and meny young men are sent for their education either to Europe, 
or one of the colleges in the northern states. 


VIRGINIA. 


Seminaries of Learning.—The college in Williamsburg was 
founded during the reign of William and Mary, and called by their 
names. It was endowed by them with twenty thousand acres of 
land, and the proceeds of a duty of one penny on the pound of 
tobacco exported—with a duty on skins and furs exported, and 
liquors imported. It is under the government of twenty visitors, 
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@ president and professors in the most important branches of sci- 
ence. There is also a college in the county of Prince Edward, and 
academies in the principal towns, as well as numerous schools in 
other parts of the state. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Of the State of Learning.—In 1789 the legislature passed an act 
incorporating a number of persons as trustees of a university to be 
established, and funds were supplied for the purpose of erecting 
buildings. There is an academy of Warrenton, and a few others 

-in the state; but the education of all classes of people is not gen- 
eral. In 1803, however, the legislature passed an act for the estab- 
lishment of public schools. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Of the Seminaries of Learning.—Gentlemen of peer have 
been accustomed to send their sons and daughters to England for 
an education. Some of them send their sons to one of the col- 
leges in the northern states. There are several institutions in the 
States called colleges and academies—a college in Charleston, one at 
-Winnsborough, in Camden district, one at Cambridge, and one at 
Beaufort, with considerable funds. There are several academies 
and schools in Charleston, Beaufort, and other parts of the state. 
The South Carolina College was incorporated in 1801, with an ap- 
Propriation of fifty thousand dollars for erecting buildings in Col- 
umbia, and six thousand dollars yearly to maintain instructors. 


GEORGIA. 


Of the Literary Institutions.—The legislature of Georgia have 
founded and endowed a college at Louisville. There are also some 
schools in the state. A law of the state has incorporated a num- 
ber of literary gentlemen, for the purpose of establishing and su- 
perintending seminaries of learning—fifty thousand acres of land 
are appropriated for funds, for this university—and a sum of money 
in each county for maintaining an academy. The funds destined 
by’ Mr. Whitfield to maiutain an orphan ar and by him be- 
queathed to the countess of Huntingdon, in trust, are vested in 
comunissioners to support a college called by her name. 


KENTUCKY. 

Of the State of Learning.—Provision has been made by law for 

founding and maintaining a college, and schools are established 
in different parts of the state. 


TENNESSEE. 
Of Learning.—Several schools are established in this state, and 
by law, provision is made for three colleges. There is also a s0- 
ciety for promoting useful*knowledge. 
[No mention is made of the state of learning in Ohio, and the 
Territories of Mississippi, Indiana, Michigan, and Louisiana.] 
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Foreign Education—Home Travel. (Essay, 1788.) 

Our honor as an independent nation is concerned in the establishment of lit- 
erary institutions, adequate to all our own purposes; without sending our youth 
abroad, or depending on other nations for books and instructors. It is very 
little to the reputation of America to have it said abroad, that after the heroic 
achievements of the late war, these independent people are obliged to send to 
Europe for men and books to teach their children A B C. 

But in another point of view, a foreign education is directly opposite to our 
political interests, and ought to be discountenanced, if not prohibited. 

Every person of common observation will grant, that most men prefer the 
manners and the government of that country where they were educated. Let 
ten American youths be sent, each to a different European kingdom, and live 
there from the age of twelve to twenty, and each will give the preference to 
the country where he has resided. 

The period from twelve to twenty is the most important in life. The impres- 

sions made before that period are commonly effaced ; those that are made during 
that period always remain for many years, and generally through life. 
. Ninety-nine persons of a hundred who pass that period in England or France, 
will prefer the people, their manners, their laws, and their government, to those 
of their native country. Such attachments are injurious, both to the happiness 
of the men, and to the political interests of their own country. As to private 
happiness, it is universally known how much pain a man suffers by a change 
of habits in living. The customs of Europe are and ought to be different from 
ours; but when a man has been bred in one country, his attachments to its 
manners make them, in a great measure, necessary to his happiness. On chang- 
ing his residence, he must therefore break his former habits, which is always a 
painful sacrifice; or the discordance between the manners of his own country, 
and his habits, must give him incessant uneasiness; or he must introduce, into 
acircle of his friends, the manners in which he was educated. These conse- 
quences may follow, and the last, which is inevitable, is a public injury. The 
refinement of manners in every country should keep pace exactly with the in- 
crease of its wealth; and perhaps the greatest evil America now feels is, an im- 
provement of taste and manners which its wealth can not support. 

A foreign education is the very source of this evil; it gives young gentlemen 
of fortune a relish for manners and amusements which are not suited to this 
country ; which, however, when introduced by this class of people, will always 
become fashionable. 

But a corruption of manners is not the sole objection to a foreign education : 
An attachment to a foreign government, or rather a want of attachment to our 
own, is the natural effect of a residence abroad during the period of youth. It 
is recorded of one of the Greek cities, that in a treaty with their conquerors, it 
was required that they should give a certain number of male children as hostages 
for the fulfillment of their engagements. The Greeks absolutely refused, on 
the principle that these children would imbibe the ideas and embrace the man- 
ners of foreigners, or lose their love for their own country: but they offered the 
same number of old men without hesitation. This anecdote is full of good 
sense. A man should always form his habits and attachments in the country 
where he is to reside for life. When these habits are formed, young men may 
travel without danger of losing their patriotism. A boy who lives in England 
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form twelve to twenty, will be an Englishman in his manners and his feelings; 
but let him remain at home until he is twenty, and form his attachments, he 
may then be several years abroad, and still be an American.* There may be 
exceptions to this observation ; but living examples prove the truth of the gen- 
eral principle here advanced, respecting the influence of habit. 

It may be said that foreign universities furnish much better opportunities of 
improvement in the sciences than the American. This may be true, and yet it 
will not justify the practice of sending young lads from their own country. 
There are some branches of acience which may be studied to much greater ad- 
vantage in Europe than in America, particularly chemistry. When these are 
to be acquired, young gentlemen ought to spare no pains to attend the best 
professors. It may, therefore, be useful, in some cases, for students to cross the 
Atlantic to complete a course of studies; but it is not necessary for them to go 
early in life, nor to continue a long time. Such instances need not be frequent 
even now; and the necessity for them will diminish in proportion to the future 
advancement of literature in America. 

A tour through the United States ought to be considered as a necessary part 
of aliberal education. Instead of sending young gentlemen to Europe to view 
curiosities and learn vices and follies, let them spend twelve or eighteen months 
in examining the local situation of the different States; the rivers, the soil, the 
population, the improvements and commercial advantages of the whole; with 
an attention to the spirit and manners of the inhabitants, their laws, local cus- 
toms, and institutions. Such a tour should at least precede a tour to Europe; 
for nothing can be more ridiculous than a man traveling in a foreign country for 
information, when he can give no account of his own. When, therefore, young 
gentlemen have finished an academic education, let them travel through Amer- 
ica, and afterward to Enrope, if their time and fortunes will permit. But if 
they can not make a tour through both, that in America is certainly to be pre- 
ferred ; for the people of America, with all their information, are yet extremely 
ignorant of the geography, policy, and manners of their neighboring States. 
Except a few gentlemen whose public employments in the army. and in Con- 
gress, have extended their knowledge of America, the people in this country, 
even of the higher classes, have not so correct information respecting the 
United States, as they have respecting England or France. Such ignorance is 
not only disgraceful, but is materially prejudicial to our political friendships and 
federal operations. — 





* Cicero was twenty-eight years old when he left Italy to travel in Greece and Asia. ‘He did 
not stir abroad,’ says Dr Middleton, ‘till he had completed his education at home; for nothing 
ean be more pernicious to a nation than the necessity of a fureign one.'— Life of Cicero, vol. I. p. 48. 

Dr. Moore makes a remark precisely in point. Spenking of a foreign education, proposed by @ 
eertain Lord, who objected to the public schools in England, he says, ‘I have attended to his Lord- 
ship's objections, and after due consideration, and weighing every circumstance, 1 remain of opin- 
ion, that no country but Great Britain is proper fur the education of a British subject, who proposes 
to pass his life in his own country The most important point, in my mind, to be secured in the 
éducation of a young man of rank of our country, is to make him an Englishman ; and this can 
be done no where sv effectuully as in Engiand.' See his View of Society and Manners, &., vol. 
i, page 197, where the reader will find many judicious remarks upon this subject, The following 
are ton pertinent to be omitted :-—' It is is thought, that by an early foreign education all ridiculous 
English prejudices wi’! be avoided. This may be true; but other prejudices, perhaps as ridiculous, 
and much more detrimental, will be formed. The first can not be attended with many inconven- 
fencies ; the second may render the young people unhappy in their own country when they returs, 
and disagreeuble to their countrymen all the rest of their lives.’ 
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NOAH WEBSTER—ESSAY PRINTED IN 1788.* 

In a system of education, to embrace every part of the commu- 
nity, the female sex claim no inconsiderable share of our attention, 

The women in America (to their honor it is mentioned) are not 
generally above the care of educating their own children. Their 
own education should therefore enable them to implant in the tender 
mind, such sentiments of virtue, propriety, and dignity, as are suited 
to the freedom of our governments. Children should be treated as 
children, but as children that are, in a future time, to be men and 
women. By treating them as if they were always to remain chil- 
dren, we very often see their childishness adhere to them, even in 
middle life. The silly language called baby talk, in which most 
persons are initiated in infancy, often breaks out in discourse, at the 
age of forty, and makes a man appear very ridiculous. In the same 
manner, vulgar, obscene, and illiberal ideas, imbibed in a nursery or 
a kitchen, often give a tincture to the conduct through life. In 
order to prevent every evil bias, the ladies, whose province it is to 
direct the inclinations of children on their first appearance, and to 
choose their nurses, should be possessed, not only of amiable man- 
ners, but of just sentiments and enlarged understandings. 

But the influence of women in forming the dispositions of youth, 
is not the sole reason why their education should be particularly 
guarded ; their influence in controlling the manners of a nation, is 
another powerful reason. Women, once abandoned, may be instru- 
mental in corrupting society; but such is the delicacy of the sex, 
and such the restraints which custom imposes upon them, that they 
are generally the last to be corrupted. There are innumerable in- 
stances of men, who have been restrained from a vicious life, and 
even of very abandoned men, who have been reclaimed, by their 
attachment to ladies of virtue. A fondness for the company and 
conversation of ladies of character, may be considered as a young 
man’s best security against the attractives of a dissipated life. A 
man who is attached to good company, seldom frequents that which 
isbad, Hence, society requires that females should be well educated, 
and extend their influence as far as possible over the other sex. 

But a distinction is to be made between a good education and a 
showy one; for an education, merely superficial, is a proof of cor- 
ruption of taste, and has a mischievous influence on manners. The 
education of females, like that of males, should be adapted to the 
the government, and correspond with the stage of society. 


* ‘On the Education of Yeuths in America '—Reprinted in Collection of Essays and Fugitive 
Writings, By Noah Webster, Jr., Attorney at Law. Boston: 1790. 
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In all nations, a good education is that which renders the ladies 
correct in their manners, respectable in their families, and agreeable 
in society. That education is always wrong, which raises a woman 
above the duties of her station. 

In America, female education should have for its object what is 
useful. Young ladies should be taught to speak and write their 
own language with purity and elegance; an article in which they 
are often deficient. The French language is not necessary for ladies. 
In some cases it is convenient, but, in general, it may be considered 
as an article of luxury. As an accomplishment, it may be studied 
by those whose attention is not employed about more important 
concerns. 

- Some knowledge of arithmetic is necessary for every lady. Geog- 
raphy should never be neglected. Belles Letters learning seems to 
correspond with the dispositions of most females. A taste for 
Poetry and fine writing should be cultivated; for we expect the 
most delicate sentiments from the pens of that sex, which is pos- 
sessed of the finest feelings. 

A course of reading can hardly be prescribed for all ladies. But 
it should be remarked, that this sex can not be too well acquainted 
with the writers upon human life and manners. The Spectator 
should fill the first place in every lady’s library. Other volumes of 
periodical papers, though inferior to the Spectator, should be read ; 
and some of the best histories. 

With respect to novels, so much admired by the young, and so 
generally condemned by the old, what shall I say? Perhaps it may 
be said with truth, that some of them are useful, many of them per- 
nicious, and most of them trifling. A hundred volumes of modern 
novels may be read, without acquiring a new idea. Some of them 
contain entertaining stories, and where the descriptions are drawn 
from nature, and from characters and events in themselves innocent, 
the perusal of them may be harmless. 

In the large towns in America, music, drawing, and dancing, con- 
stitute a part of female education. They, however, hold a subordinate 
rank; for my fair friends will pardon me, when I declare, that no 
man ever marries a woman for her performance on a harpsichord, or 
her figure in a minuet. However ambitious a woman may be to 
command admiration abroad, her real merit is only known at home. 
Admiration is useless, when it is not supported by domestic worth, 
but real honor and permanent esteem, are always secured by those 
who preside over their own families with dignity. 
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SEVENTY YEARS AGO IN BOSTON, MASS, 





. REMINISCENCES OF HENRY EK. OLIVER.* 

A snort distance above Milk street, in Boston,—and a less dis- 
tance above the old ‘ Province House,’ the former residence of the 
royal governors of Massachusetts, ‘in good old Colony times, when 
we were under the king,’—on Marlborough street, now called Wash- 
ington, stood my father’s house, to and from the barn of which, in 
the rear, I daily drove my father’s cow from Boston Common 
through Bromfield’s lane, now promoted to the rank of a street ;— 
an easy matter in those days of Boston’s smallness, but to-day a 
hopeless impracticability. 

A, B, ©, School. ; 

In the year 1805, or thereabouts, being then something under 
five years of age, I was first placed under educational influence, con- 
signed to the care of one Mr. Hayslop, who, with his wife and wid- 
owed daughter, one Mrs. Hurley, kept school in an old building, 
long since demolished, standing on the northerly corner of Franklin 
and Washington streets. Well do I recall its looks, the old time- 
stained wall of wood, its old door, its old stairway, up which our 
little feet bore us to the old school-room, on the second floor, where 
ruled and feruled the good old master, for he was both old and good, 
with his gentle helpmeets,—worthy people,—very poor, but most 
respectable folk, who had seen better days, and whom old friends 
patronized for old friendship’s sake, and to save them from deeper 
want. Ah! gentle old gentleman, the days of the years of whose 
life, were you now living, had been like Jacob’s, an hundred and 
thirty years,—with your old square-toed shoes, and ponderous 
buckles thereon, your old gray stockings, your old tabby-velvet 
breeches and knee-buckles, with their silvery shine, your vest of 
exaggerated length, your ruffled shirt, your seedy old coat, reaching 
clear down to your shriveled shanks, with ample girth and pockets 

* ‘Tis More than Sixty Years Since ;’ or, ‘How I was Educated from Six to Fourteen.’ 
Address before the American Institute of Instruction—published in the Proceedings of the 


Annual Meeting at Fitchburg, Mass., for 1871. 
14 
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deep and vast, your neatly ironed stock, and powdered wig :—long 
since have you reached a home in that blest place where bad boys 
cease to trouble and the schoolmaster is at rest, at this late day,— 
‘To dumb forgetfulness a prey,’— 
save possibly in the dim memory of some youngling of your guid- 
ance, like myself, surviving the little group that daily clustered 
about your knees. By him was I taught my A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
my a, b, abs, and my e,-b, ebs, after the old, old way,—praised be- 
cause ancestral,—the old gentleman holding an old book in his old 
hand, and pointing, with an old pin, to the old letters on the old 
page, and making each of us chicks repeat their several names, till 
we could tell them at sight, though we did net know what it was 
all for. We must have been a bright set, excellent of memory, for 
by this excellent old method, and with the excellent old books of 
the old times, and the excellent old teacher, and our own excellent 
young wits, we were not more than four or five weeks in acquiring 
complete knowledge of the twenty-six arbitrary marks constituting 
the English Alphabet. To be sure, I learnt the names, family and 
Christian, of all my fellow scholars, and they were quite a host, in 
4 week; but that was, as it were, naturally,—by instinct, as Falstaff 


knew the true prince,—while to learn the letters, must only be done 
after the good old fashion of the ancestral teaching, the teachers of 
those days holding faithfully to the first line of Pope’s couplet :— 
* Be not the first by whom the new is tried,’ 
And wholly ignoring the second,— 

* Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.’ 


Dame School. 

From this school I was removed to another, Madam Tileston’s, in 
Hanover, below Salem street, of the same general character, where 
I was taught elementary reading and spelling, after the same ances- 
tral fashion ;—that is, I received about twenty minutes of instruc- 
tion each half day, and as school was kept three hundred and sixty 
minutes daily, I had the privilege of forty minutes’ worth of teach- 
ing, and three hundred and twenty minates’ worth of sitting still, 
(if I could), which I could. not,—playing, whispering, and general 
waste of time, though occasionally a picture book relieved the 
dreary monotony. 

My nervous temperament, dislike of confinement at busy nothing- 
ness, want of affection for books,—slates then we had none,—love 
of mischief, and general habit of fidgetiness, often entitled me to 
Madam Tileston’s customary punishment of sundry smart taps on 
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‘the head, with the middle finger of her right hand ;—said finger 
being armed, for its own defense, with a large and rough steel 
thimble. Once trapping me in some naughtiness, she pinned me 
fast: to the cushion of her chair, and following the principle of re- 
taliation, I impaled her by her dress, to the same substance; so 
that when, shortly after, she arose and moved, it was a triplicate 
transit; and the three-fold firm of Tileston, Cushion, & Oliver, 
changed its base. Both of these teachers taught as well as they 
knew how,—and that was as well as the times in which they lived 
and worked permitted them to know. Nobody taught any better, 
as far as I have learnt. Nor was there any thing like the philoso- 
phy of teaching known or thought of, so far as I can now judge on 
retrospection, by any teacher into whose hands I fell. 
General State of Schools. 

The subject of education excited then comparatively little interest. 
The public mind had not been then roused to its present wakeful- 
ness. Horace Mann was but a lad. State Boards of Education 
were not created till very many years afterward. Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, and Teachers’ Associations, and Normal Schools, had not yet 
approached near enough to existence, to become subject of prophe- 
‘cy, hope, or even thought. May none of these, through any cause, 
slight their great duties. 

YThere were no schools systematically graded; there were no 
blackboards; there were no globes, nor other ordinary school appa- 
ratus in schools I attended. I never saw a full-sized map, nor illus- 
trative ‘picture of any sort suspended against the school walls. 
There Were no Warren Colburn’s nor Walton’s Arithmetics and 
Algebras; and the method of teaching the science of numbers was 
utterly unscientific. I shall never forget the ineffable mystery that 
enshrouded in Egyptian darkness, the ‘ Rule of Compound Propor- 
tion,’ in that marvel of obscurity called ‘ Walch’s Arithmetic.’ This 
mystery involved the method of so arranging the five given terms 
of a problem, as to get, by a slate-pencil process, the sizth, or un- 
known term. I was told by the rule to arrange these five in a cer- 
tain order according as more required more, or less required less, or 
as more required /ess, or less required more, and then to multiply 
some of the terms, and divide their product by the product of the 
rest of the terms, and I would get the answer. To my unmathe- 
matical brain, it was a muddle that nothing cleared up till I got 
hold of Warren Colburn’s peerless book. Geography was studied 
but sparingly, and from very defective books, and mostly without 
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maps. School-houses, school-rooms, and school furniture, were all 
at the lowest point of inconvenience, and I regret to say, that many 
years passed away before substantial improvements were tolerated. 
And even now, there are too many instances of continued and im- 
movable conservatism in these matters. Children were huddled 
together in small, close, unventilated apartments, regardless of both 
health and comfort, and of those proper surroundings of seclusion 
and stillness, that render study a success, and successful teaching 
practicable. 

With the single exception of Phillips Academy at Andover, every 
school that I attended was in a noisy neighborhood, and looked out 
upon crowded thoroughfares; though to be sure there was no shriek- 
ing steam whistles, nor thundering locomotives, with trains of 
linked uproar long drawn out, stunning and deafening your ears 
with their rattling larums. The outlying premises were narrow, 
noisy, and nasty; for in the cities ample play-grounds could not be 
granted,—real estate being too valuable. Nor were recitation rooms 
attached to the general school-room. In this room we sat, we 
studied, or idled, or we recited, or were flogged, as the case might 
be. So that between the processes of keeping order, watching’ the 
boys, hearing lessons, and answering questions, mending pens, and 
setting copies, and all that, the master had his hands and his head 
full of work. It is a wonder that any of them lived a twelvemonth 
outside the walls of an insane asylum. 

Corporal chastisement was in full tide of successful experiment. 
Of the eight different teachers under whose care I fell before I en- 
tered college, but one of them possessed any bowels of mercy. He 
hit me, but in a single instance, and that was for the crime of hay- 
ing left my leg a little out in the passageway between the desks. 
This was done with a stoutish piece of rattan, though the flogging 
instruments mostly in use were the cowhide and the ferule, the lat- 
ter an instrument now, I believe, extinct, and the name of which 
was, I suppose, derived from the Latin word ‘ ferulus’—a little wild 
beast—as indicative of the savage ferocity with which it was ap- 
plied to your hands, and elsewhere. To the fact of the existence 
of these implements of torture, and of their frequent and indis- 
criminate use, I can testify, without mental reservation, before any 
justice duly authorized to administer an oath. 

Though vividly recollecting very many school incidents, there are 
some matters of which I have no remembrance whatever. I do 
not remember that my powers of perception or observation were 
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ever awakened, or drawn out, or cultivated. I do not remember 
that my atiention was ever called to the consideration of any object, 
great or small, in the great world into which I had been born, or in 
the little world by which I was surrounded. I saw the great Solar 
Eclipse in the forenoon of June 16th, 1806,—when my father’s hens 
went to roost in the barn, and the cows on Boston Common gather- 
ered at the gate to start for home,—‘ sed non uberibus plenis,—but 
nobody ever told me by what means that great and unwonted ob- 
scurity came to pass,—ere the sun had reached high noon,—or how 
it was that the sun of that day twice left the earth in darkness. As 
I groped my way in the gloom of this eclipse, so I groped my way 
through the dingy cloudiness of my early and late school life; and 
this most pitiful and pitiless omission and neglect, affected all my 
fature studies; and, in fact, much of my after life ;—for my mind 
became, in later years, not a little inquisitive, and I longed to know 
more of the things about me, and their causes and origin,—the why 
and the wherefore of things; and had my perceptive faculties been 
properly educated, my strivings after knowledge had begun earlier, 
and had been vastly more productive. 

You will, therefore, see that object-teaching, now most wisely 
considered to be of the very highest importance, was then not only 
ignored, but was not even thought of; object-teaching, that com- 
prises within its grasp all of the infinitesimal that the microscope 
can reveal, and all of the infinite that the telescope can discover 
from out of the vast fields of measureless space. 

Grammar School—Master Pemberton. 

Reaching the age of nine years, it was deemed to be time for me 
to commence my ‘ Singulariter Nominativo, hic, hac, hoc,’ and this 
I did under that most worthy and venerable gentleman, Master 
Ebenezer Pemberton, [LL. D., New Jersey College, Princeton, 
1765], who taught a few pupils at his private school, on the corner 
of Short (Kingston) and Pond (Bedford) streets. The book first 
placed in my hands was the Latin grammar of Dr. Alexander Adam, 
a very learned classical scholar, of Edinburgh, who succeeded in 
compiling a very good grammar of its class, and a book of Roman 
Antiquities, rigidly correct and extensive in statistical details, but 
as dry and dusty as the deserts of Egypt. 

Now this grammar had a very great fame, and was a big thing 
for so little a fellow. It was to be committed to memory, from 
‘title’ to ‘ finis,’ before my littleness was to know what it was all 
for, or my puny intellect made to comprehend that such was the 
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approved and time-honored method of acquiring all languages, ex 
cepting my own. That I had measurably mastered by a totally 
different process ; and so, I suppose, did Adam and Eve, and vast 
number of their descendants, up to the time when some long headed 
and sharp witted genius had originated the idea, that in attaining a 
language, nature’s methods were all wrong; that theory must pre- 
eede practice, and that learners must toil through all the gloomy be- 
wilderments of the ‘art of speaking and writing correctly,’—as 
grammar is usually defined,—before being permitted to put a single 
principle detailed therein into practical illustration; paradigms and 
fules, forms and formulas, were all to be securely clinched into the 
memory, as prerequisite work to the entrance upon any of the actu- 
alities of the language unraveled. 

‘But such was the then method of teaching;—a method derived 
from the English schools, and by them from monkish ages, and yet 
in use in these schools,—the ancestral method, ‘ having smart relish 
of the saltness of time,’ and therefore the true method to be ap- 
plied to all languages, excepting one’s own mother tongue, as I have 
just said; which same mother tongue, when it had to be taught by 
Latin mothers to Latin boys and girls, was, doubtless, taught pretty 
much as English mothers teach English to English boys and girls. 

So then, month after month, with an Abrahamic faith in Master 
Pemberton’s assurance that it was all right, literally ‘going it 
blind,’ I toiled on, forenoons and afternoons of dreary monotony, 
through the muddling unintelligibilities of this joyless book, with 
its fearful array of rules and exceptions for nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, its rules of syntax, and their multitudinous exceptions and 
blurry examples, from the most lucid Latin authors, at last reach- 
ing, with joy unspeakable, the fifty-second and last rule,—the 
‘Ultima Thule’ of the Ablative Absolute,—wherein I was taught 
that this ablative was called absolute, on account of its independ- 
ence of any other word, although, says illustration No. 5, it is really 
governed by a preposition not inserted in the text; so that, after 
all, it is not quite absolute, but is under some covert prepositional 
sway, itself a despotic monarch, controlled by a prime minister be- 
hind the curtain. 

This grim and melancholy work was only relieved by an occa- 
sional lesson in spelling, from a now fossilized dictionary by one 
Mr. Perry, and a weekly exercise in declamation, 

Our master was an admirable reader and speaker, with a clear, 
rich, and full voice, and much grace in gesture. The several pieces 
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we spoke, he first declaimed himself, and then we followed in imita- 
tion; and it was pleasant to see how entirely he ignored all the 
artificial rules for gesticulation laid down, with illustrative diagram, 
in a well known book of those days, called ‘Scott's Lessons,’ which 
was the standard work for sehools in the department of elo- 
cution. Scott told us, that on commencing a declamation, after the 
proper customary bending of the body forward at an angle of 45 
degrees, by way of salutation to the audience, the speaker must 
first poise himself carefully upon his right leg, stretch out his right 
arm and hand at an angle of 45 degrees from the body, and then 
utter his first sentence. This done, he must poise himself with 
equal care upon his left leg, and give utterance to his second sen- 
tence, with his left arm and hand extended at a similar angle of 45 
degrees from his body, and so go on, vice versa, right and left leg, 
right and left arm, at 45 degrees—no more and no less,—to the 
end of the speech, like the vibrating beam of an elocutionary steam- 
engine. Speech done, the legs were to be brought decorously to- 
gether, heels and toes out 45 degrees, arms and hands dropped to 
the side, and the body and head gracefully inclined toward the 
audience, at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Prospect at the Age of Ten Years. 

Thus toiling on, I reached the age of ten years, and all I knew, 
was how to read pretty well, how to write and spell pretty ill, how 
to declaim pretty well, and the orthography, etymology, and syntax 
of Dr. Adam’s Latin grammar pretty ill. I could sing by rote, a 
good many Psalm tunes, and 4 few Anthems taught me by my 
mother and the chorister of the Park street church, Mr. Duren, 
where I sang treble with the girls, not dreading Jack Falstaff’s fate 
of ‘spoiling my voice a singing of anthems.’ 

Of geography and arithmetic I literally knew nothing, and less 
than nothing of the grammar of my own language ; though, thanks 
to the accuracy with which my father and mother spoke English, I 
_ spoke what I did speak, accurately and without vulgarisms; and I 
therefore argue, that inasmuch as actual experiment has proved that 
a child, by the time he is ten years of age, may have acquired a 
good degree of practical skill in speaking three or four modern lan- 
guages, by simply hearing them spoken at home, say, one by father, 
one by mother, one by nurse, one by tutor, and so on,—such being 
nature’s method, there must be something unnatural in our mode 
of learning Latin and Greek, inasmuch as Jong years are spent be- 
fore any thing like mastery over them is achieved sufficient to enable 
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one to even write them correctly; and as to speaking them, I never 
knew any body in this country who could do it, excepting that on 
Commencement Days, at our colleges, the presidents, on conferritig 
the degrees upon graduating classes, give utterance to certain long 
used and therefore well known Latin phrases, such as, (addressing 
the Overseers or Trustees), ‘Presento vobis hosce juvenes quos scio 
idoneos esse ad recipiendum primum gradum in artibus, Placetne 
ut recipiant 2’ 

How is it on continental Europe? A gentleman from Edinburgh 
who received his early education in Florence, went, recently, to 
Utrecht, in Holland, with letters of introduction to the medical 
professors of. the College. Passing with one of them through the 
hospital, the professor, out of compliment to the visitor, dropped 
his own language, and for an hour and a half, made all his remarks 
upon the several cases in Latin; the students took their notes with 
ease, and the visitor readily followed him, although his Latin studies 
at Florence had been discontinued at a much earlier period, than 
when scholars leave school in England to go to the University. 

Is this, or can this be done by professors here, or even in Eng- 
land? or can it be brought about by our or their methods of teach- 
ing Latin ? 

I frankly declare that I can not, with my own personal experience 
and observation, or from inquiries of very many educators and edu- 
cated, be made to believe that the acquisition in memory of para- 
digms and rules, of observations and exceptions, without practical 
appliance of them, as the student progresses day by day, and page 
by page, to be either philosophical or sensible, or even justifiable, 
in view of the claims of learners. 

You may give pupils a knowledge of forms and of rules, but you 
will give them neither understanding nor wisdom in the language. 
All these things must be made intelligible by the intelligent and 
adroit teacher, whose power and control over the language, and 
whose methods therein with his pupils, reduce them readily to prac- 
tice, and make them the manifest fruit of the genius of such lan- 
guage. ‘The ease and readiness of the accomplished and sagacious 
master are infectious,’ says the author of ‘Ecce Homo’; ‘and the 
pupil as he looks on (or listens, we nay add), conceives a new hope, 
a new self-reliance, and seems already to touch the goal which be- 
fore seemed removed to a hopeless distance. In this practical mode, 
the pupil gains a tutor, instead of a text-book,—a leader instead of 
a master, and when he learns whet to do, he learns, at the same 
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time, how to do it, and receives encouragement in attempting it.’ 
In the methods and work of such a master there are both conscience 
and high morality, and the sense of conscious duty apparent in 
him, awakens a sense of conscious duty in the pupil. Each of them 
is excited to enthusiasm, and each of them re-enforces the other in 
his work. In fact, good teaching is good morals; and it is well said 
by the same author, that there is no moral influence in the world, 
excepting that occasionally exerted by great men, comparable to 
thdt of a good teacher; and there is no position in which a man’s 
merits, considered as moral levers, have so much purchase ; and yet, 
the social position of the schoolmaster, though better here than in 
England, does not accord with the true dignity of his calling, and 
is, and has always been, practically held to be below those of the 
three so-called learned professions, while his emoluments are kept 
down to the lowest point, with the exception only of those who 
teach the ornamentals of music and dancing. If you desire to 
grow passably rich before you grow old, become a dancing master, 
for the culture of the heels generally pays better than the culture 
of the head. 


Phillips Academy— Boston Latin, School. 
The gerund-grinding method of which I have spoken was pur- 


sued, also, at Phillips Academy, at Andover, and at the Boston 
Latin School, both of which I subsequently attended, between 1811 
and 1814, when I entered college. From my Latin grammar, I 
proceeded to some of the Colloquies of Corderius, a book now for- 
gotten, though not by me. Thence I went to Virgil, Cicero, and 
Sallust; translating, parsing, and scanning, with unmitigated drill, 
but with no more knowledge imparted of Roman history, Roman 
life and manners, aud the genius of the Latin language, than was 
imparted to me of the manners and customs and language of the 
Choctaws. 

Mingled with those hardships was an occasional translating from 
English into Latin, from a book called ‘ Clarke’s Introduction to the 
making of Latin,—and some pretty bad Latin I made out of it; 
and a sort of rather doubtful alleviation derived from committing 
to memory in the same dreadful manner, of that famous old book 
called the ‘Gloucester Greek Grammar.’ Nine dreary and weary 
months of tedious memorizing, did I spend at this fearful and ex- 
hausting job,—hating Greek, loathing the place of my constraint, 
and with no enrapturing love of those who taught it with a book in 
one hand and a cowhide in the other,—men, who, in the severity 
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of their professional bearing, seemed to lose all the gentle amenities 
of their better natures; some of them like unto him described by 
Carlyle in ‘Sartor Resartus,’—-‘down-bent, broken-hearted, under- 
foot,—(and he might have added, underpaid,) martyrs, as others of 
that guild were wont to be,’—and tied down to an adamantean 
homogeneity of pedagogical canon, with little, if any, knowledge 
of boys’ human nature, cramming into us countless irksome vocables 
and melancholy forms, littering the roots of our brains with etymo- 
logical compost, and calling it a fostering of the growth of mind. 
‘They knew syntax enough, and of the human soul this much,— 
that it had a faculty called memory, which could be acted on 
through the muscular integument, by lively application of the tiltil- 
lating birch rods and sorrow breeding cowhides.’ 

It is said, and has been believed, that the appearance of comets 
presages the coming of direful calamities to the human race. Not 
delaying to argue the point, I will simply say, that the remarkable 
and huge comet of 1811, preceded my entrance upon the melan- 
choly and grim campaign of the alpha; beta, gamma, delta of Greek, 
—of its verbs in 4, and its verbs m 1, its verbs anomalous, barytone, 
and contract,—its duals, middles, aorists, and paulo-post-futures,— 
with all the then to me attendant horrors of this inscrutable Greek 
Grammar; nine weary and dreary months, and then there was 
placed in my hands a book compiled by Prof. Dalzell, of Edin- 
bargh, called the ‘Colleetanea Greea Minora,’ on the 2d and 3d 
pages of which was a preface written in Latin, the reading and 
translation of which I venture to say, not one boy in ten thousand 
of those who used the book, ever attempted. I did not until the 
18th day of the month of June, 1866—more than half a century 
after I first saw it, when I read the announcement, that by the help 
of the dictionary, and the notes at the end of said book, any scholar 
of ordinary diligence, and who has thoroughly learnt the inflections 
of the Greek nouns, and the conjugations of the Greek verbs,— 
there being five of the former with a crowd of irregularities, and 
about a dozen of the latter with a crowd of irregularities, and an 
exuberant quantity of rules with a crowd of observations and ex- 
ceptions,—any boy of ordinary diligence, unless he be, unhappily 
for himself and the master, of a very stupid quality, will be able, 
quite readily, to get on with the contents of the book. 

Now, like the said preface, all these notes, and all the meanings 
of the words in the dictionary, were in the Latin language; so that 
this unstupid learner, of ordinary diligence, had the pleasant task 
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before him of first translating the Greek into Latin, and then trans- 
lating this Latin into English. The Greek Lexicon then in general 
use, that of Schrevelius, also rendered all the Greek words into 
Latin, wherefrom it will be seen that the study of Latin must, of 
necessity, precede the study of Greek, although good arguments are 
not wanting for reversing this process. 

It is a matter of justifiable pride to our country, that it had the 
honor of reckoning among the many learned men it has produced, 
the authors of the first issue, either in England or this country, of a 
Greek Lexicon with English renderings. I refer to the late Hon. 
John Pickering, and the late Dr. Daniel Oliver, both of Salem, the 
memory of each of whom should be held in grateful honor by all 
classical students. But think for a moment, of the double load, a 
lad fitting for college in those days, had to carry, and the double 
chance of error in working out his translation, while striving after 
the exact shade of the meaning of a word in English, itself first 
shaded off by touches of a Latin brush. 

In England and Scotland it was, perhaps yet is, worse; for there 
the unhappy urchins had to commit to memory their Greek gram- 
mar all written in Latin. As, says the author of ‘ Day-Dreams of 
a Schoolmaster,’ for five dreary years this process went on with me. 
Every day, I committed to memory some page or half page of this 
sacred, but unintelligible book. I revised it and re-revised it again 
and again. To lisp its contents seemed as natural as respiration ; 
(and he might have added as perspiration,—for it undoubtedly pro- 
duced it,)—contents which no one of us seemed called upon to 
understand at the time, and to which, in their Latin forms, no one, 
to my knowledge, was ever afterward referred. 

And the grand result of all this expenditure of time and labor at 
the schools of England and Scotland, seems to culminate in enabling 
a very select few of the pupils to work up Latin or Greek poetry, to 
spread the ideas of English poets over Latin and Greek hexameters 
and pentameters or alcaics. It matters not whether the pupil’s bent 
were language or science; prose or poetry, verses, more or fewer, of 
some sort, he must get up. It is the universal thing. Nothing 
short of it will satisfy the classical demand in that market. That 
is the desired haven toward which the educational bark of these 
schools, steers her constant way. 

The writer just quoted, speaks of a description of sunset, a lucky 
hit, which he kept on hand as a staple article of Latin poetry. 
Using it as prelude to an ode on Lucretia, it gained him at school 
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a prize of books, Using it a second time, as prelude to another 
ode, on the Moors in Spain, it gained at Cambridge (Eng.) a gold 
medal ; and he declares that he could, with ease, work it up as pre- 
lude to an ode, say, on the ‘ Exhibition of all Nations.’ 

This, then, seems to be the great end and aim of classical educa- 
tion in England and Scotland,—to train up a very small proportion 
of scholars to such a knowledge of Latin and Greek as will enable 
them, with the help of the ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ to work out 
what, by a solemnly facetious custom, is called poetry, Latin or 
Greek. Not but what there may be among it, the fruit of some one 
of poetic temperament, some good poetry. Vinny Bourne, an 
usher of Westminster School, between 1730 and 1747, produced 
some, scarcely inferior to any thing in Ovid or Tibullus, But it 
was at the expense of almost all other knowledge ; and Cowper, one 
of his pupils, says of him, that he was so indolent and good-natured, 
that he lost more than he gained by him, and such a sloven, that he 
seemed to trust to his genius as a cloak to every thing that could 
disgust you in his person, But England is the unyielding home of 
intensest conservatism, She always cherishes the exceptional and 
the anomalous, and her great endowed schools are supremely excep- 
tional and anomalous, as the educational world now stands, It is 
well known that a large number of the eminent men of the king- 
dom,—eminent in theoretic and practical science, in general litera- 
ture, in politics and the arts,—are not graduates of her colleges. 
Of her public schools, the nurseries of her colleges, Howard Staun- 
ton says, in his admirable book thereon, that they furnish neither 
the best moral training, nor the best mental discipline, not the most 
substantial mental enrichment ; they do not form the most accom- 
plished scholars, nor the most heroic, exalted, and disinterested men ; 
and that ‘the highest merit claimed for them by their warmest and 
most discerning friends, is, that they are the theaters of athletic 
manners, and the training places of a gallant and generous spirit for 
the English gentleman.’ 

If this be true, it contributes to gentlemanliness, that the aristo- 
cratic element be most sedulously cultivated and tenderly cared for, 
and that flogging and fagging to an extent that outrages decency, 
morality, and all sense and feeling, should be sacredly kept alive ; 
and although both are condemned by able thinkers and writers on 
educational matters, yet, says Staunton, ‘from dread that England 
should be ruined, were ancient traditions and customs permitted to 
perish, the administrators of her public schools as passionately fight 
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for flogging, as if it were a kind of sacrament to be added to the 
other seven.’ And fagging, that most savage and capricious style 
of boy-bullying on the one part, and of mingled terror and anguish 
on the other, abominable, execrable, and monstrous in wrong as it 
is, is not yet wholly abandoned. 

Present impressions of School Training as it was. 

Looking back upon it, under present light, I consider my train- 
ing and that of my comrades, as a continuous series of blunders; a 
good many of them on our part, and a good many more and great- 
er, on the part of our teachers; though I ought to say, that they 
taught according to the system, or the no-system, of their day ; 
though as to any thing like a distinct system, or as to any distinct 
carrying out of a fixed purpose, founded on the philosophy of teach- 
ing, and tending to produce a definite mental status, and sure schol- 
arly result, I can not testify of its existence. But I can testify that 
I have very dim recollections of any attempts to awaken a love of 
learning, or to incite and increase such love, whenever, being innate 
in any boy, it happened to crop out. The highest motive, and most 
permanently held out, with its portentous instruments kept in full 
view, was to be the best scholar under the fear of punishment. So 
far as I remember, my ante-collegiate instructors, with but two ex- 
ceptions, and I am not sure but that is one too many, were gentle- 
men of the whack-back school, who, with the whip, ‘mend the gross 
mistakes of nature, and put new life into dull matter, One of 
them was a wholesale dealer in tortuous leather and torturing blows, 
whose image, whenever 

‘Fond memory brings the light 

Of those sad days before me’— 
is that of a stalwart man of six feet in his stockings,—with the 
sweet poet of Mantua in his left hand, and a twisted thong in the 
other,—or, as I might illustrate him macaronically,— 


Leather strap one hand holds, Virgil tenet altera dulcem ; 
Omnis et infelix errans feels licks from his cowhide ; 


he striding across the floor of the Boston Latin School, say about 
Anno Domino 1812 (my brother, N. K. G. Oliver, H. C., 1809, 
being usher), to give some luckless blunderer, over back and shoul- 
der-blade, sundry savage wales from fearful sweep of his tremendous 
right arm.* I once narrowly escaped such fate myself, when, on 





* ——— ‘Memini que plagosum mihi parvo 
Orbilium dictare,’ Herace. 
Recalling what, when but a little chap, 
Dread —— taught me, with a stinging rap. 
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the principle of the frequent similarity in sound between Latin and 
English words, and believing in ‘ similia similibus,’ I gave ‘ Buffalo,’ 
as the English of the Latin word ‘Bufo,’ when it simply means a 
squatty toad. Could any ordinary brain have perpetrated so ludi- 
crous a blunder? and how the wrath of the master was changed into 
a roar of laughter, which even now rings in my ears, and which oc- 
cupied him so long and titillated him so deliciously, that I, rushing 
‘on with the translation of the passage, to my unutterable joy, es- 
caped the common penalty. 

_ What I have given is a picture of school life in my boyhood. 
The method of work of both pupil and master was, in all schools, 
essentially the same. “We had a lesson assigned to us to be studied 
and learnt, with grammar and dictionary, as chart and compass, and 
often helmsmen too. Questions of the master, who heard all recita 
tions in the general school-room, midst all its murmurings and 
noises, we had the privilege of asking, if we did not carry the thing 
to an unreasonable or vexatious extent of inquisitiveness. There 
was only one recitation each half day, at which you were expected 
to present yourself, ‘knowing all about your lesson,’ as the phrase 
was, And ‘knowing all about’ fifty to one hundred lines of Virgil, 
and two to three pages of Cicero and Sallust, or an equal quantity 
of Greek, was about an impossibility under the existing methods of 
‘study and teaching, and probably meant much less than the same 
words under the interpretation of modern teachers and methods. 
The phrase would, very likely, dwindle down into ‘very little about 
it;’ for beyond the processes of translating and parsing, giving a 
rule in the latter process often only mechanically, and the scanning 
of the simpler lines of Virgil,—and that generally mechanically, and 
with the help of a musical ear,—almost nothing was done. 

I have no recollection of receiving adequate, or even inadequate 
instruction, in ancient geography or in Roman or Grecian antiquities, 
until after my admission to college, and then it was very indifferent, 
uninteresting, and unprofitable in either of them. 

Our questions about points difficult to us, were often repelled by 
the command of the master to go to grammar and dictionary, or by 
some more emphatic phrases, in which the words ‘idler,’ ‘ block- 
head,’ ‘dolt,’ or ‘blunderhead,’ held prominent place, as though 

So Domitius Marcus, whom Ovid mentions, says of this same Orbilius, who was a Teacher at 
Rome, in the time of Cicero,— 
‘Si quos Orbilius ferula, scuticAque cedidit ;’ 
All whom Orbilius thrashed with ferule and with rod. 
This was at the Old Latin School in School street. 
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such words, so given, were animating encouragement, or quickening 
allurement to the unlucky scholar to press forward into the Elysian 
fields of classical learning, or to drink more and more deeply of the 
Pierian spring. A lad might be pardoned for an unwillingness to 
go forward, since he might ask if he got such gibes in his early and 
simpler Latin, what amount of scurrility might he not have to en- 
counter in his later and tougher. And, as though if a lad were a 
‘blockhead,’ and a‘ dolt,’ and a ‘stupid,’ it were his own fault that 
he was created with so small an amount of brain, and he was there- 
fore blameworthy in not becoming, with proper speed, a classical 
Solomon.* ’ 

Rebuke for idleness—nay, in extreme cases, strong remedies for 
persistence therein, may be justifiable, if milder means of cure fail. 
But no boy’s, nor no man’s dullness, was ever sharpened by the 
grindstone of abusive words. And neither man nor boy was ever 
incited to more faithful work by a ‘fillip on his brain pan,’ or a 
philippic against his brain. Shakspeare well says :— 

* Let those that do teach young babes, 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks.’ 
Are there not babes in intellect, as well as in bodily size? 

Taught and trained and disciplined, and educated,—if this word 
can with propriety. be applied to such a method of dealing with a 
young intellect,—I reached at last the end of the business, the goal 
and aim of this driving, in being declared fit to be presented for 
college, and this was at the end of five years of such mental drudg- 
ery as I have described. I was offered by my brother, then a private 
teacher. The examination for admission in those days (1814), was 
not excessively rigid, and I passed in with a crowd of some ninety 
others. It is not part of this discursive address to speak of the 
methods of teaching in use then at College. In general they did 
not materially differ from those of our ante-collegiate training, bar- 
ring the flogging. 

An extract from that most delightful book,‘ The Day Dreams of 
a Schoolmaster,’ will be a better conclusion than any I can originate. 
‘O, shoolmasters, remember evermore the exceeding dignity of your 
calling,—not the holiest of callings, but running near and parallel 
to the holiest. The lawyer’s wits are sharpened, and his moral 
sense not seldom blunted, by a life-long familiarity with ignorance, 
chicanery, and crime. The physician, in the exercise of a more 





* There is no fault to be more carefully and resolutely avoided by teachers than the habit, too 
frequently indulged in, of satire, raillery, and reproach, of vituperating and taunting a pupil be- 
cause of lack of just that gift which Omuipotence alone can bestow, but yet may have seen fit to 
withhold. 
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beneficent craft, is saddened continually by the spectacle of human 
weakness, and human pain. You have usually to deal with fresh 
and unpolluted natures. You are dressers in a moral and mental 
vineyard. You are under-shepherds of the Lord’s lambs, and are 
to lead them into green pastures and by the side of refreshing 
streams.’—Throw into all your work the poetry of a pure and holy 
motive. 

Then, in the coming days, when you are fast asleep under the 
green grass, they will not speak lightly of you over their festal fruit 
and wines,—or in their chatty reminiscences of youth, mimicking 
your ways, your words, and your accent, and retailing dull, insipid, 
boy-pleasantries. Enlightened by the experience of parentage, they 
will see with a clearer remembrance, your firmness in dealing with 
their moral faults, and your patience in dealing with their intellect- 
ual weakness. And calling to mind the old school-room, they will 
say, ‘Ah, it was good for us to have been there. For, unknown to 
us, were made therein three tabernacles,—one for us, and one for 
our schoolmaster, and one for Him who is the friend of all children 
and the master of all schoolmasters.’ 

Heyry KEMBLE OLIVER was born November 24, 1800, at North Beverly—a 
descendant in the seventh generation of Thomas Oliver, of Boston, (1602) and 
son of Rev. Daniel Oliver, who graduated at Dartmouth College 1785, and was 
Minister of the Parish of North Beverly from 1787 to 1800, when he removed 
to Boston, where he resided till his death in 1840. Fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School and Phillips Academy, Andover, he spent two years at 
Harvard College, and his junior and senior years at Dartmouth, where he grad- 
uated in 1818, and ad ewendem same year in Harvard. From 1819 to 1827, he 
taught in the Salem Latin School; from 1827 to 1830, in the English High 
School of the same place; and from 1830 to 1844, a private school—at first for 
boys, and in the latter period for girls. In 1844, he held the office of Adjutant 
General of the State; and in 1848, was selected as resident agent of the Atlan- 
tic Cotton Mills, a large establishment of fifty thousand spindles and eleven 
hundred operatives in the then new city of Lawrence. Here he resided twelve 
years, serving on its School Committees, as its Mayor, and representing the city 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1853, and in the House of Representatives. 
In 1860, he was chosen Treasurer of the State, and served out the entire period 
of five years, the legal limitation of that office. In 1866 and ’67, he acted as 
an agent of the State Board of Education, having in previous years aided 
Messrs. Mann and Boutwell, its secretaries, at Teachers’ Institutes and Associa- 
tions. *In 1867 and ’68, he was appointed by Gov. Bullock to the duty of look- 
ing into the social and educational condition of factory children throughout the 
State; and in 1869, he was selected by Gov. Claflin, as Chief of the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and as such made four annual Reports on the In- 
dustrial, Social, Educational, and Sanitary condition,—the earnings and cost of 
living of the laboring classes of Massachusetts. 
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Ninth Article. 





REMINISCENCES OF BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, LL.D. 1779-1802. 

Brnsamin Sinuman, LL.D., for fifty years, from 1801 to 1851, con- 
nected with Yale College as Tutor and Professor, and more than any 
officer of the College for that period the representative of its science and 
social power before the country, was born away from the family mansion 
at Holland Hill, now in the town of Trumbull, about two miles from 
the village of Fairfield, August 8, 1779. His grandfather, Ebenezer 
Gilliman, was a graduate of Yale College in the class of 1727, a 
‘lawyer of large practice, and a Judge of the Superior Court of the 
Colony, and member of thé Governor’s Council. His son, Gold 
Selleck Silliman, thé father of Prof. Silliman, graduated at Yale 
College in 1752, was a successful practitioner at the bar, held the 
office of Prosecuting Attorney for the county, and during the War of 
the Revolution served as Colonel of Cavalry, and held the rank of 
Brigadier-General, charged with the defencé of thé south-western 
frontier of Connecticut. On the mother’s side, his ancestral line 
went back to the Muyjlower, to a daughter of John Alden and Priscilla 
Mullins. His mother was Mary Fish, the daughter of Rev. Joseph 
Fish, a graduate of Harvard College, and for fifty years pastor of a 
church in North Stonington, Connecticut. She was married to Gen- 
éral Silliman in 1775—having been previously married in 1758 to Rev. 
John Noyes, son of thé pastor of the First Church of New Haven, 
who died in 1767; and in 1804 she was married the third time to Dr. 
John Dickinson of Middletown, who died in 1811, She dicd in 1818, 
Her children entertained for her a most warm and reverential affection. 

The son's reminiscences of his childhood were tinctured by the 
story of his father’s capture, Sabbath morning, May 1, 1779, between 
the hours of twelve and one, by a detachment of the British force in 
New York, landing at Black Rock Harbor in Fairfield; by the retreat 
of the family from their old home to the interior; and by the alarms 
which pervaded every household on account of actual and threatened 
devastations of their towns and residences. “Few sections experienced 
the bitter trials and sufferings of actual war more than the town of 
Fairfield in 1779.* 

* The devastations c»mmitied by order of Gen. Tryon, on the 8ta of July. 1779, in 
Fairfield alone. included 85 dwelli 2 chuches. the ‘‘ounty Court-Hous:, 5 stores 


15 shops, and 55 barne,—th- entire village of Fairfie'd, reducing the inhabitants to 
suffering and many hit‘er privati: ne. 


15 








REMINISCENCES— 1779-1802. 


HOME AND SCHOOL TRAINING. —1779-1802. 


My father’s manners were those of a dignified gentleman of the old school, 
softened by a benignant amenity and affability which made his society at- 
tractive in an uncommon degree; and being a man of great intelligence and 
large intercourse with his fellow-men, he was an object of great respect and 
confidence, He had high conversational powers, enjoyed society exceedingly, 
took great satisfaction in female society, and held woman in high regard. He 
taught us, his sons, to be very attentive and respectful to ladies, and always to 
give them the preference. I have, at the distance nf seventy-two years, the 
most distinct recollection of his person and manners, 

He was a decidedly religious man, but had no austerity or bigotry. The 
family prayers were punctually attended, as far as practicable, by all the 
circle—negro domestics as well as hired white people. He was not willing that 
any member of his family should miss the opportunity for religious influence, 
or that any of his household should be absent from public worship on the 
Sabbath, although in a large family it was not easy to send all to church, 
especially as there were little negro children to be taken care of, and we lived 
two miles from the town. As, however, we had usually half a dozen horses 
and two chaises, we were tolerably provided for; and the horses under the 
saddle sometimes carried two—a female riding on a pillion or a blanket, behind 
aman oralad. My brother and I were sometimes instructed to take each of 
us one of the daughters of our clergyman—the Rev. Mr. Eliot—who had more 
girls than horses; and we were at an age when the jeers of our school-fellows 
made this a rather embarrassing duty. At our Sabbath evening prayers there 
was always a hymn sung, and as the members of the family were most of 
them good singers, this addition to the usual service was very interesting. . 

The Sabbath was considered as beginning on Saturday evening at sunset, 
and ending on the next evening at the same hour. Ali farm-work and other 
labors, as far as possible, were adapted accordingly. Family visits and calls 
of particular friends were, however, interchanged on Sabbath evening, and 
the children were indulged in moderate play with the setting sun and the 
appearance of the first stars. 

My mother was very attentive to our manners. We were taught to be very 
respectful, especially to older persons and to ladies. If we received a book or 
anything else from her hand, a look of acknowledgment was expected, with a 
slight inclination of the head, which she returned. In a word, she wished to 
form our manners to a standard at once respectful and polite. We must not 
interrupt any one who was speaking, and never speak in a rude, unmannerly 
way. We were taught always to give place at a door or gate to another 
person, especially if older. Of course all profaneness and levity on religious 
subjects, and all coarse and indelicate language, were prohibited. The family 
manners in those early times were superior in some respects to those which are 
often observed at the present day. The blunt reply to a parent, without the 
addition of sir or ma’am to yes and no, was then unknown, except among 
rude and unpolished people. The change is not an improvement. The omission 
of terms of reverence and respect tends toward the loss, or at least the weak- 
ness of the sentiment itself.- Reverence towards parents and others superior 
in age, position, or character, enables us the more readily to manifest and feel 
reverence for our Creator and Redeemer. As to my mother, in the course of 
long experience I do not remember to have seen a finer example of dignity 
and self-respect, combining a kind and winning manner and a graceful 
courtesy with the charms of a cheerful temper and a cultivated mind, which 
made her society acceptable in the most refined and polished circles. Her 
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delightful piety, adding the charm of sincerity and benevolence both to her 
action and conversation, attracted the wise and the good, and won the 
thoughtless to consideration. It is a great blessing to have had such a mother. 
I loved and honored her in life, and her memory is precious. 


Early Religious Training. 

For our early religious training we were indebted chiefly to our mother. 
She taught us prayers and hymns, and every morning heard us read in the 
Bible and other religious books adapted to our age. In mild weather we 
usually resorted to the parlor-chamber, the best chamber in the house, which 
was also reserved for our guests. Here, while our mother combed the hair 
and adjusted the dress of one, the other read or recited passages of Scripture 
or hymns and sacred poetry. Our mother also gave us the best advice and 
instructions from her own lips. These opportunities were precious, and were 
repeated in other places of retirement, as was convenient. I still possess the 
large folio Bible which was my father’s—London edition of 1759—one hundred 
and three years old. It was printed on beautiful paper, with a clear good 
type, and was fully illustrated by engravings of Bible scenes, and by maps 
and plans. In the settlement of my father’s estate, this Bible went out 
of the family and was carelessly used. A few years ago I bought it back and 
had it put in order; the text is all perfect; the prints and maps are all pre- 
served; and those works of art which were the admiration of us children, 
now in my old age bring back very interesting reminiscences, and always of 
our blessed mother. Our father, as I have said, was a decidedly religious man, 
without austerity, and was a strict observer of the Sabbath, and of all the 
jaws of morals and religion. Although he was much engrossed by public and 
private duties, and therefore left our religious training chiefly to our mother, 
his daily life shed a holy influence over the family. Thus we breathed in a 
religious atmosphere, and our sentiments and manners were influenced and 
formed by a Christian standard of thought and action. 

The Assembly’s Catechism was in those days taught, not only in the schools, 
but was recited by question and answer in the families of religious people, 
especially of the Congregational and Presbyterian denominations. It is indeed 
avery able summary, and may be read with advantage by mature minds; but 
it is not easy for children to comprehend the doctrines or to master the 
language. Still it should not be discarded; it has been an important educator, 
although all its views are not adopted in this age. It is also an interesting 
historical document, illustrating the religious character of the century that 
succeeded next after that of the Reformation. On Sabbath afternoon, the 
public service being concluded, we, my brother and myself, with the younger 
servants, who were negroes—the children of the older servants—stood up ina 
line, and recited as much as we could of the catechism (the Assembly’s was 
the one we generally rehearsed), With the plainer parts we did tolerably 
well, and could repeat the commandments; but we found it difficult to remem- 
ber, and perhaps still more difficult to understand, the complex illustration ef 
the commandments. I well recollect the restlessness of the colored children, 
and all were glad when this exercise was finished. Still, an impression of 
solemnity was left on the mind, and I find that catechism still deeply lodged in 
my memory and engraven in my religious temperament. 

The writings of that excellent Christian instructor and charming poet, Dr. 
Watts, were ever delightful to my brother and myself. His catechism, both 
the longer and the shorter, were quite intelligible to our young minds, and to 
recite them was a pleasant employment. There was also in them a kindness 
and gentleness that attracted us; they seemed like the voice of an affectionate 
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Christian parent, or of the Saviour himself. The hymns for children were 
lovely; some of them remain among the permanent stores of my memory, 
and ever bring up to my mind refreshing visions of thé days of childhood. 


School for Reading and Spelling. 


It is my recollection that the elements of English reading were taught us by 
‘our mother at home along with our religious instruction. 

I am not quite certain as to priority of time, but it is my finpression that our 
first school for reading and spelling was in a small school-house on the hill in 
the road to Fairfield town. It was not over a quarter of a mile from our 
house, and was situated upon a basis of granite rock, with loose masses and 
cliffs of the same rock on the descending hill; and upon and around these 
masses we children played in the recess from school, unconscious that these 
loose rocks, as well as the firm ledges of granite (a name then unknown to me), 
were historical records of the planet. . 

The discipline of our almost infant school was parental and not severe dis- 
cipline. The rod was rarely or never used; but milder methods were em- 
ployed. On one occasion our ma’am—for that was her familiar title—detected 
a little girl and a little boy in whispering and playing. The punishment was, 
that a double yoke of limber branches of willow was adjusted to the necks of 
the offenders, and they were required to walk home as yoke-fellows. The 
little girl, not at all abashed, addressed her shrinking companion by epithets 
of endearment; he was compelled to bear the sly titter of his school-fellows 
—a punishment not soon forgotten. 

Familiarity with Natural Scenery and Phenomena, 


There was a fine fishing-ground at some distance from the shore, and the 
long clams standing erect in the sand afforded the requisite bait. Fishes also 
for the seine flowed with the refluent waves into the narrow inlets in great 
numbers, especially at the head of Black Rock Harbor, among which the 
striped bass were the most esteemed; and sea-fowl flitted across the spit or bar 
which ran out almost a mile from Fairfield Beach, and at low water appeared 
a naked, rocky reef, resembling an artificial breakwater. We boys loved to 
wander, when the tide was out, on the hard flats, which were so firm that the 
human foot made hardly any impression, and they were hardly marked by 
the iron shoes of a horse, resounding to his tread. 

One afternoon, as Mr. Fowler—who was our first male teacher—did not 
arrive with his usual punctuality, a rumor was circulated among us that he 
was not coming, and that we were then to havea holiday. ‘Quod volumus 
facile eredimus,” and away we went under tlie leadership of somo master- 
spirit down the narrow lane to Fairfield Beach. Smooth shells and polished 
pebbles decorated the beach, and there were numerous islets of hard sand 
peering above the waves, but soon to be submerged again with the returning 
tide. To one and another of these islets we wandered, wading through the 
shallow channels by which they were surrounded. Like thoughtless children, 
as we were, we did not heed the rising tide until the channel became filled and 
the water too deep for most of us to pass with safety; and few of us could 
swim. By the exertions of the taller and stronger boys, however, the shorter 
and feebler were helped over the strait, and glad were we to be once more on 
terra firma. It wasa moment of danger. The claim of a holiday proved to 
be a blunder, or a story fabricated for the occasion; and the next day the 
matter was inquired into, and some punishments were inflicted; but I believe 
the boys of Holland Hill escaped what we all deserved. Indeed, I do not 
remember that the ferule was ever applied to my hand, or the roa to my back, 
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Living in a situation perfectly rural, on elevated ground overlooking the 
country for many leagues; having before us Long Island Sound, a beautiful 
strait perhaps twenty miles in average breadth,—a strait often adorned by the 
white canvas of sailing vessels, occasionally fretted by winds and storms into 
waves which adorned the blue bosom of the deep with snowy crests and ridges 
—in such a situation, we had only to open our eyes in a clear atmosphere to be 
charmed with the scenery of this beautiful world, as here presented to our 
view. A love of natural scenery thus took early possession of our young 
minds, and with it were associated all the attractions of the farm, of the 
forest, and the waters—the beauty and the melody of birds, and the activity 
and instinct of animals. In a word, we were by birth, by education, and 
choice, country boys: and we honored our rural origin by adopting the 
amusements and varieties of exercise which belong peculiarly to the country. 

(Mr. Silliman prepared for college under the tuition of his pastor, Rev. 
Andrew Eliot. During the occupation of Boston by the British, a number of 
families had left that place and taken refuge in Fairfield. Among them was 
the family of Rev. Andrew Eliot (Sen.), D.D., a patriotic and faithful minis- 
ter, who himself remained in Boston in the discharge of his appropriate duties. 
Some of the persons who thus resorted to Fairfield found a permanent home 
there; and among them the younger Mr. Andrew Eliot, who became pastor 
of the church by ordination, June 21, 1774.] 

Mr. Eliot was a thorough scholar, and was so fully imbued with classical 
zeal that he was not always patient of our slow progress. He, however, de- 
voted himself with great zeal and fidelity to our instruction in all good learn- 
ing that, was adapted to our age and destination, and carried us safely through. 
He was most taithful during the more than two years that we were his private 
pupils—and his only pupils, except his own children. .... Mr. Eliot took 
great delight in reading aloud tous from the Afmeid. Being excited and 
animated both by the poetry and the story, he evidently enjoyed the subject, 
and would fain have imparted to us a portion of hisown enthusiasm. Virgil’s 
works were pleasant to me, even from this early period; and after I became 
sufficiently familiar with the language and the structure both of the grammar 
and the verse, they were to me an agreeable study. 

We did not find the Orations of Cicero equally captivating as the epic verse 
of Virgil. The beautiful allusions to natural scenery and physical facts and 
events, which abound in the writings of Virgil, had little place in forensic 
pleadings and prpular appeals, It was also more difficult for boys at our age 
to resolve at a glance the sometimes long and involved sentences and sections 
of the Orations of Cicero. Still, we diligently worked our way through them. 

(Mr. Silliman makes frequent reference to the pleasant society of Fairfield 
as one of the valuable elements in his education. Of Judge Jonathan Sturges, 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College, he adds: 
‘““With a fine person, he had the superior manners of that day—dignity 
softened by a kind and winning courtesy, with the stamp of benevolence. He 
is pictured on my memory, and the reminiscence is very agreeable—a recollec- 
tion of my early youth. Judge Sturges had a large family, sons and 
daughters; the sons were gentlemen in sentiments and manners, and the 
daughters refined ladies, partaking of the blended traits of both parents. They 
were all amiable and intelligent and pleasant; some of them were beautiful. 
It was a delightful family circle.” Dr. Dwight, ‘whose brilliant talents, 
pulpit eloquence, and Academy for youth of both sexes, gave celebrity o 
Greenfield Hill, where he was minister, was a frequent visitor, always on Sat- 
urday afternoon, at Mr. Jonathan Burr’s, His conversation was equally en- 
tertaining and instructive, a feast for both mind and heart,”] 
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College Life—1792 to 1796. 

Mr. Silliman entered Yale College in 1792, the youngest of his class save one. 
During the first three years of his college life the institution was under the 
presidency of Dr. Ezra Stiles. He was probably the most learned man of his 
time in America, In theology he was. diligent student of the Fathers and the 
Rabbies in the original tongues; but such was his avidity for all sorts of knowl- 
edge, that he made himself equally conversant with history, mathematics, and 
the physical sciences. Mr. Silliman being of the younger classes, seldom came 
into near contact with the President, and the chief impression which Dr. Stiles 
produced on him was that of awe for his station and for his uncommon acquire- 
ments. He retained a vivid recollection of occasionally walking through the 
long yard that fronted the President’s house, hat in hand, according to the old 
etiquette (which Dr. Stiles strictly enforced), to present an excuse, or obtain 
leave to be temporarily absent. Once, in his Freshman year, oblivivus of the 
rule, he gave a kick to a stray football in the college yard, for which misde- 
meanor he was instantly fined a sixpence by tie President, who happened to be 
an eye witness. This, it is believed, was the only instance in which he exposed 
himself to penalty or censure during his college course. Though only thirteen 
years old when he came to college, he was somewhat grave for his years, and 
his thoughtful temper disinclined him to coarse or mischievous sports. The 
purity of his character was sullied by no gross or unworthy act. 

The accession of Dr, Dwight vo the presidency at the beginning of his Senior 
year made an epoch in Mr. Silliman’s college career.* This eminent man seems 
to have cast a spell over him from the first, The vigorous and animated discus- 
sions of Dr. Dwight, in the lecture-room and the pulpit, opened to his admiring 
pupil a new world of thought. Through life, Dr. Dwight stood before his mind 
as a model of buman greatness. 

His diary, kept during this period, gives us glimpses of the college as it was : 
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* Under date of mber 8, 1775, Mr. en’ers as follows: ‘Dr. Dwight was 
to have been inducted ino the office of Pres‘dent at ten ‘. M., but through some misfor- 
tune was not, and it was postponed until six P. M , when I attended in the chapel, which 
was filled with clereymen, students. &c. The ceremon begun by an anthem; then 
a Latia or tion and address to the President-elect, ¥ ‘ e President then 
made a Lain oration and addre*s:s to the corporation, and the whole was concinded by 
an anthem callcd ‘The Heavenly Vixion’ The first act of power exercised by the new 
President wae—‘cantatur anthema.’ I then went to supper and then to college, to see 
the iliumin :tion and firework~; the illamiuation was partial, as well as the firewoiks; 
but the mus.c was very good.” 
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SCIENCE IN YALE COLLEGE—1800. 

In the first century of Yale College, a single room was appropriated to 
apparatus in physics. It was in the old college, second loft, northeast corner, 
now No. 56. It was papered on the walls; the floor was sanded, and the 
window-shutters were always kept closed except when visitors or students 
were introduced. There was an air of mystery about the room, and we 
entered it with awe, increasing to admiration after we had seen something of 
the apparatus and the experiments. There was an air-pump, an electrical 
machine of the cylinder form, a whirling table, a telescope of medium size, 
and some of smaller dimensions; a quadrant, a set of models for illustrating 
the mechanical powers, a condensing fountain with jets d’eau, a theodolite, 
and a magic lantern—the wonder of Freshmen. These were the principal 
instruments; they were of considerable value; they served to impart valuable 
information, and to enlarge the students’ knowledge of the material world. 
We should not now undervalue the mental culture, and certainly the discipline, 
of the first century in Yale College. In relation to the early condition of the 
country, the means of education were commensurate with the demands of the 
community, and great and wise and good and useful men were trained in Yale 
College in those times, many of whom have left their mark on the passing age 
in which they lived. 

During my novitiate, chemistry was scarcely ever named. I well remember 
when I received my earliest impressions in relation to chemistry. Professor 
Josiah Meigs—1794 to 1801—delivered lectures on natural philosophy from the 
pulpit of the College Chapel. He was a gentleman of great intelligence, and 
had read Chaptal, Lavoisier, and other chemical writers of the French school. 
From these, and perhaps other sources, he occasionally introduced chemical 
facts and principles in common with those of natural philosophy. I heard 
from him (At. 15 and 16) that water contains a great amount of heat which 
does not make the water any hotter to the touch or to the thermometer; that 
this heat comes out of the water when it freezes, and still the freezing water is 
not warmed by the escaping heat, except when the water has been cooled 
below the freezing-point before freezing; then, when it actually freezes, the 
temperature rises to 32°; and that all this heat must be reabsorbed by the ice 
when it melts, and then becomes latent, as if it were extinguished, but is 
again to escape when the ice melts anew. This appeared to me very surpris- 
ing; and still more astonishing did it appear that boiling water cannot be 
made any hotter by urging the fire. My curiosity being awakened, I opened 
an encyclopedia, and there read that balloons were inflated by an inflammable 
gas obtained from water; and I looked with intense interest at the figures 
representing the apparatus, by means of which steam, made to pass through 
an ignited gun-barrel, came out inflammable gas at the other end of the tube, 
These and similar things created in my youthful mind a vivid curiosity to 
know more of the science to which they appertained. Little did I then 
imagine that Providence+held this duty and pleasure in reserve for me. 

President Dwight and the New Professorship of Chemistry. 

President Dwight, if his vigorous mind at the meridian age of forty-three 
was not overrunning, like that of Dr. Stiles, with every variety of curious 
lore, included in his wide range of vision all the great branches of human 
knowledge. A divine, a poet, a rhetorician, a scholar, and a high-bred gentle- 
man, he, when physical science did not sway the universal mind as now, still 
saw with a telescopic view both its intrinsic importance and its practical rela- 
tions to the wants of man and to the progress of human society. Chemistry 
early attracted his attention, and although he had never been personally con- 
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versant with the science, it was apparent from his remarks that he understood . 
its nature and its position among the physical sciences. I was, on an early 
occasion, much impressed with the correctness of his views, when I accident- 
ally overheard him on the door-steps of the Laboratory replying to a lady, a 
stranger, who asked him, “Pray, sir, what is chemistry?” To her he cor- 
rectly and forcibly enunciated its nature and object. 

President Dwight had been in office but three years before he procured the 
passage of the following resolution, which is taken from the record of the 
doings of the President and Fellows of Yale College at their regular meeting, 
Sept. 12, 1798: 

“ Voted, That a Professorship of Chemistry and Natural History be instituted 
in this College as soon as the funds shall be sufficiently productive to sup- 
port it.” 

From the doings of the same, Sept. 7, 1802, four years later: 

“ Whereas, in Sept., 1798, it was voted by this Board that a Professorship of 
Chemistry and Natural History be instituted in this College as soon as the 
funds shall be sufficiently productive to support it; and it now appearing that 
the funds are adequate to the object, 

“ Voted, That a Professorship of Chemistry and Natural History be, and it 
ia hereby, instituted in this College. 

“Voted, That it is expedient to elect, for a Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History, some person of competent talents, giving him such time to 
give his answer whether he will accept such appointment or not as he may 
desire, and as may be agreed on between him and the Corporation. 

“The Corporation being led to the choice of a Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History in this College, on the provisions of the foregoing vote, 
Benjamin Silliman, Exq., was declared chosen.” 

The President had before dissuaded my acceptance of a proposal made to 
me, through some of my college friends in Georgia, to take charge of the 
important and flourishing academy at Sunbury in Liberty County, not far 
" from Savannah. As this county was settled by a Puritan population—emi- 
grants from the colony of Old Plymouth and Dorchester—its people retained 
the institutions and habits of their Northern friends; and those persons from 
Liberty County whom I had known contributed to confirm my favorable im- 
pressions. My Southern friends represented to me that a liberal income, 
enjoyed for a few years, would aid me in passing into the practice of law in 
Georgia, and thus I might obtain an establishment in a country where the 
profession commanded more ample rewards than at the North. 

* T advise you not to go to Georgia. I would not voluntarily, unless under 
the influence of some commanding moral duty, go to live in a country where 
slavery is established; you must encounter, moreover, the dangers of the 
climate, and may die of a fever within two years. I have still other reasons 
which I will now proceed to state to you.”” He then proceeded to say that the 
eorporation of the College had, several years before, at his recommendation, 
passed a vote or resolution to establish a Professomhip of Chemistry and 
Natural History as soon as the funds would admit of it. The time, he said, 
had now arrived when the College could safely carry the resolution into effect. 
He said, however, that it was at present impossible to find among us a man 
properly: qualified to discharge the duties of the office. He remarked, more- 
over, that a foreigner, with his peculiar habits and prejudices, would not feel 
and act in unison with us, and that however able he might be in point of 
science, he would not understand our college system, and might therefore not 
act in harmony with his colleagues. 

He saw no way but to select a young man worthy of confidence, and allow 
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him opportunity, and pecuniary aid to enable him to acquire the requi- 
a skill, and wait for him until he should be prepared to begin. 
He decidedly preferred one of our own young men born and trained among 
us, and possessed of our habits and sympathies. ', 

The President then did me the honor to propose that I should consent to have 
my name presented to the Corporation, giving me at the same time the assur 
ance of his cordial support, and of his belief that the appointment would be. 
made. I was then approaching twenty-two years of age—still a youth, or 
only entering on early manhood. I was startled and almost oppressed by the 
proposal. A profession—that of the law—in the study of which I was already 
far advanced, was to. be abandoned, and a new profession was to be acquired, 
preceded by a course of study and of preparation too, in a direction in which 
in Connecticut there was no precedent. 

The good President perceived both my surprise and my embarrassment, and 
with his usual kindness and resource proceeded to remark to this effect: ‘‘I 
could not propose to you a course of life and of effort which would promise 
more usefulness or more reputation. The profession of law does not need you; 
it is already full, and many eminent men adorn our courts of justice; you 
may also be obliged to cherish a hope long deferred, before success would 
crown your efforts in that profession, although, if successful, you may become 
richer by the law than you can by science, In the profession which I proffer 
to you there will be no rival here. The field will beall yourown, The study 
will be full of.interest and gratification, and the presentation which you will 
be able to make of it to the college classes and the public will afford much 
instruction and delight. Our country, as regards the physical sciences, is rich 
in unexplored treasures, and by aiding in their development you will perform 
an important public service, and connect your name with the rising reputation 
of our native land. Time will be allowed to make every necessary prepara- 
tion; and when you enter upon your duties, you will speak to those to whom 
the subject will be new. ‘You will advance in the knowledge of your profes- 
sion more rapidly than your pupils can follow you, and will be always ahead 
of your audience,” 

Thus encouraged by remarks so forcibly put and so kindly suggested, I ex- 
pressed my earnest and most respectful thanks for the honor and advantages 
so unexpectedly offered to me, and asked for a few weeks for consideration 
and for consultation with my nearest friends, 

Chemical Studies in Philadelphia. 

[After due reflection and consultation the appointment was ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Silliman at once resorted to Philadelphia, which at 
that time presented more advantages than any other place in the 
country. He attended the lectures of Dr. James Woodhouse in the 
Medical School, and profited by the same, although there were great 
deficiencies in both his lectures and his demonstrations. ] 

The deficiencies of Dr. Woodhouse’s courses were, in a considerable degree, 
made up in a manner which I could not bave anticipated. I have already 
mentioned that Robert Hare was a fellow-boarder and companion at Mrs. 
Smith’s, He was a genial, kind-hearted man, one year younger than myself, 
and was already a proficient in chemistry upor the scale of that period; and 
being informed of my object in 
my views and extended to me his friendship and assistance, A small working 
laboratory was conceded to us by the indulgence of our hostess, Mrs. Smith, 
and we made use of a spare cellarkitchen, in which we worked together in 
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our hours of leisure from other pursuits. Mr. Hare had, one year before, per- 
fected his beautiful invention of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, and had pre- 
sented the instrument to the Chemical Society of Philadelphia. His mind was 
much occupied with the subject, and he enlisted me into hisservice. We 
worked much in making oxygen and hydrogen gases, burning them at a com- 
mon orifice to produce the intense heat of the instrument. Hare was desirous 
of making it still more intense by deriving a pure oxygen from chlorate of 
potassa, then called oxy-muriate of potassa. Chemists were then ignorant of 
the fact that, by mixing a little oxide of manganese with the chlorate, the 
oxygen can be evolved by the heat of a lamp applied to a glass retort. Hare 
thought it necessary to use stone retorts with a furnace heat; the retorts 
were purchased by me at a dollar each, and, as they were usually 
broken in the experiment, the research was rather costly; but my 
friend furnished experience, and, as I was daily acquiring it, I was 
rewarded, both for labor and expense, by the brilliant results of our 
experiments, Hare’s apparatus was ingenious, but unsafe as regards the 
storage of the gases. Novice as I was, I ventured to suggest to my more 
experienced friend that by some accident or blunder the gases—near neighbors 
as they were in their contiguous apartments—might become mingled, when, 
on lighting them at the orifice, an explosion would follow. I was afterwards 
informed, although not by Hare, that this accident actually happened to him, 
although with no other mischief than a copious shower-bath from the expul- 
sion of the water. Many years afterwards, Professor Hitchcock at Amherst, 
from the same cause, met with an explosion which gave him a great shock, and 
for a time greatly impaired his hearing. 

After my return to New Haven, I contrived a mode of separating these 
gases so effectually that they could not become mixed. Eventually I employed 
separate gasometers, one to contain the oxygen and the other the hydrogen, 
and during forty years that they were in use no accident ever happened. 
During the second course in Philadelphia (Winter of. 1803-4) I commenced 
writing lectures on heat and other general topics of chemistry, with reference 
to the commencement of my labors of instruction in Yale College. I enjoyed 
the important assistance of the lectures of the distinguished Dr. Black of 
Edinburgh, then recently published by his pupil and friend, Dr. Robinson. 
This book was to me a mine of riches. The first edition of Thomson’s Chem- 
istry, in four volumes, had then just appeared, and I took hold of it with 
avidity and with profit. 

[During the two courses at Philadelphia he attended an introductory 
lecture of Dr. Benjamin Rush, a course of Anatomy by. Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, and a private course on Zoology by Dr. Barton. ‘‘ This I at- 
tended in the evening, and was entertained and instructed. After 
the course had advanced far enough to make illustrations from speci- 
mens instructive, our Professor one evening remarked to us that it 
would be desirable to visit Peale’s Museum, which was rich in pre- 
served specimens of animals, birds, reptiles, &c. The week being 
filled with lectures, Dr. Barton proposed that we should go, by 
special permission of Mr. Peale, on Sunday, as that was a day of 
leisure, and then we should not be interfered with by the usual visit- 
ing company. The proposition was no sooner made than it was 
adopted by general silent consent. With some hesitancy I rose, and 
in the most respectful terms stated that I regretted to interfere with 
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the wishes or convenience of the Professor and the class, but that for 
myself I had other occupations on the day proposed, and if that were 
to be the time, I must lose the instruction. After a moment's pause, 
the Professor named Saturday afternoon, which was adopted. A few 
days after, when passing Market street, I met a Dr. Parish, a young 
Quaker physician, who caught me by the hand, and said: ‘Friend 
Silliman, I was glad to hear that thee had objected to visiting Peale’s 
Museum on first day, when it was proposed by Dr. Barton.’ First 
day is not sacred time with the Quakers, but they generally hold 
meetings on that day, and partake, to a degree, of the general rever- 
ence for the Sabbath entertained in most Christian countries.” | 

On my return to New Haven in March, 1803, I resumed the instruction of a 
class in the ordinary routine of college studies. I had previously, in conjunc- 
tion with my respected colleague and friend, Rev. Ebenezer Grant Marsh, 
carried a class through the three years from 1799 to 1802. In the fourth year 
the class passed into the hands of the President, and was graduated in 1803. I 
ought to have been released from all other duties of instruction, that I might 
devote my time entirely to professional study; but the College was poor, and 
it was necessary to economize in the labor of the officers, as well as in all other 
ways. Still, I found time to perform some experiments, and to construct ap- 
paratus which would be available in my future labors. I devoted as much 
time as possible to scientific studies, and was thus the better prepared to 
resume my residence in Philadelphia during the next Winter. 

I early attained an introduction to Dr. John Maclean, the resident Professor 
of Chemistry at Princeton, who favored me with a list of books for the pro- 
motion of my studies. Among these were Chaptal’s, Lavoisier’s, and Four- 
croy’s Chemistry, Scheel’s Essays, Bergman’s Works, Kirwan’s Mineralogy, 
&c. I also passed a few days with Dr. Maclean in my different transits to and 
from Philadelphia, and obtained from him a general insight into my future 
occupation; inspected his library and apparatus, and obtained his advice 
regarding many things. Dr. Maclean was a man of brilliant mind, with all 
the acumen of his native Scotland; and a sprinkling of wit gave variety to 
his conversation. I regard him as my earliest master of chemistry, and 
Princeton as my first starting point in that pursuit; although I had not an 
opportunity to attend any lectures there. 

First Course of Lectures in Chemistry—1804. 

In a public room, hired for college purposes, in Mr. Tuttle’s building on 
Chapel street, nearly opposite to the South College, I met the Senior Class, 
and read to them an introductory lecture on the history and progress, nature 
and objects, of chemistry. I was then twenty-four years old, and in August 
of that year I was twenty-five. I continued to lecture, and I believe in the 
same room, until the Senior Class retired in July, preparatory to their Com- 
mencement in September. My first efforts were received with favor, and the 
class which I then addressed contained men who were afterwards distinguished 
in life, Among them were John C. Calhoun, 8. C.; Rev. John Chester; Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely; Bishop Gadsden; John Preston, Hampton, Miss.; Judge Hin- 
man, Conn.; Dr. Lansing, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. McEwen; Rev. John Marsh; Rev. 
John Pierpont, poet; Rev. Dr. Tyler, and others. On the 4th of April, 1804, I 
commenced a course of duty as a lecturer and professor, in which I was sus- 
tained during fifty-one years; and now, by God’s blessing, I am still in good 
health and power, sixty-five and a half years from my entrance into Yale 
College; sixty-one and a half years from graduating; fifty-eight and a half 
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sure fowny: bolng. snsintyd tiers sat: Arete, eno bolk Jears. from my 
appointment as Professor. 
The First Laboratory—Apparatus—Lectures, 

Tn 1802 the Corporation of Yale College erected the building which has ever 
since been known as the Lyceum. Its position is between the old South Mid- 
dle and the North Middle College. I understood that a deep excavation under 
the west end of the building was intended for a laboratory. This building 
was erected before my appointment, and goon after President Dwight had 
confidentially offered the Professorship of Chemistry to me, I could, there- 
fore, before my appointment, only look on with suppressed curiosity as to the 
structure and progress and destination of the edifice, as I was not at liberty to 
speak. It was understood that the main object was for a library-room, and 
for suitable apartments for the recitations of the classes, and for study-rooms 
for two of the professora, I was not consulted as to the laboratory, nor could 
T have been, openly, before my appointment, nor afterwards with advantage, 
until I had acquired some. knowledge of chemistry. Still, after the prospect 
of my appointment had been opened to me by President Dwight, I cast 
anxious glances into that deep. excavation, not. exactly comprehending how it 
eould be rendered available for the purposes of science; but my lips were as 
yet sealed in silence. 

An English architect, Mr. Bonner, had established himself in New Haven, 
and had acquired a deserved reputation for knowledge, talent, and taste in his 
profession. He was charged with the erection of the Lyceum; but, having no 
particular knowledge of a laboratory, he placed it almost under ground. On 
my return from Philadelphia, in the Spring of 1803, I found that a groined 
arch of boards had been constructed over the entire subterranean room. It 
rose from stone pillars of nearly half of the height of the room, erected in 
each of the four corners and on the middle of the opposite sides. The effect 
was, therefore, by the curves of the arches, to cut off the light, more or less, 
from all the windows—one-third, or half, or even two-thirds in some of them. 
At onee I saw that it would never answer, and I made my appeal to the Cor- 
poration at their next meeting. I invited them to visit the room, to which 
there was no practicable access except through a hole or scuttle in the roof of 
thearch. A ladder. was therefore raised from below, or let down from above, 
and, Crusoe-like, the grave and reverend gentlemen of the Corporation de- 
scended, as Robinson did into his den, and arrived safely on the floor. Presi- 
dent Dwight, Rev. Dr. Ely, Hon. James Hillhouse, and his venerable father, 
then fourscore or more, and othera—members of the College Senate—found 
themselves in a gloomy cavern, fifteen or sixteen feet below the surface of the 
ground, into which, especially as there was as yet no trench excavated around 
the outside of the building, little more light glimmered than just enough to 
make the darkness visible, 

To see was to be convinced. I had no difficulty in persuading the gentlemen 
that the model arch of boards must be entirely knocked away, the stone pillars 
removed, and the space opened freely tothe roof of the room, which should 
be finished square up to the ceiling, like any other large room. It was indeed 
to be regretted that several hundred dollars had been worse than thrown away 
upon the preposterous arch, How didit happen? I suppose that Mr. Bonner, 
an able civil architect, as I have already said, had received only some vague 
impressions of chemistry—perhaps a confused and terrific dream of alchemy, 
with its black arts, its explosions, and its weird-like mysteries. He appears, 
therefore, to have imagined that the deeper down in mother earth the danger- 
ous chemists could be buried, so much the better; and perhaps he thought that 
a strong arch would keep the detonations under, although, as an architect and 
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engineer, he would of Course know that the arch, when pressed from above, 
grows stronger until it is Crushed; but, struck from below, its resistance is 
feeble, and it may more éasily collapse with a crash. 

I lost no time in having the model arch removed, and the room finished as if 
there had,been noarch. I caused also a wide trench to be excavated outside, 
all around the room, and the earth-banks to be sustained by the masonry of 
stone walls whitened, so that a cheerful light was thus reflected into a large 
and lofty room, whose windows were now free to the external radiance of the 
atmosphere and the solar beams from the west. 

Still the place was a very unfortunate one, to which, had I been seasonably 
informed, I should have objected decidedly. When I stood of the floor of the 
room, my head was still six feet below the surface of the ground, and of course 
the room was very damp; all articles of iron wete rapidly rusted, and all 
preparations that attracted water became moist or even 

I devoted the Spring and early weeks of the Summer to the finishing and 
arrangement of my half subterranean working and lecture room. There was 
no remedy; the College was not able to construct another, and I was afraid of 
alarming them with the prospect of expenses which I was well aware must be 
considerable, and would be annual and always recurring. There was there- 
fore no way but to make the best of a faulty location. The room was now 
paved with flag-stones; a false floor of boards was constructed, rising from the 
lowest level as high as the sill of the outer door, and thus affording an eleva- 
tion—an inclined plane—sufficient to prevent the vision of the rear from being 
obstructed by the front rows of hearers. A gallery was erected on the side of 
the room opposite to the windows, access being made from the front of the 
tower or steeple through the intervening cellar, over a paved walk. Tables 
‘were established on the floor of the laboratory, in 4 liné with a large hydro- 
pneumatic cistern or gas-tub, and a marble cistern for a mercurial bath. The 
small collection of apparatus which I had got together was duly arranged, 
and things began to look like work. Arrangements were made for furnaces, 
and for the introduction of water from a neighboring well. The tables were 
covered with green cloth; the stone floor was sprinkled with white beach-sand; 
the walls and ceiling were white-washed; the backs and writing-tables of the 
benches, and the front and end of the gallery, were painted of a light lead 
color; and the glass of the windows being washed clean, the laboratory now 
made a very decent and rather inviting appearance, like the offices, store- 
rooms, and kitchens that are seen almost underground in cities. 

During fifteen of the best years of my life, from the age of twenty-five to 
forty, I was a diligent worker in this deep-seated laboratory, and I will mén- 
tion further on how I finally emerged. This room had the advantage of a 
more agreeable temperature than if it had been on the surface of the ground. 

In October, 1804, the new laboratory received the class that were to graduate 
in September, 1805. Here, again, were those who in after-life became men of 
renown. Among them were Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, friend of the deaf 
mutes; Edward Hooker, an able classical instructor; Rev. Heman Humphrey, 
D.D.; Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D.D.; Dr. J. M. Scots McKnight, 8. C.; Rev. 
Gardiner Spring, D.D.; &c. The very limited apparatus was somewhat ex- 
tended and embellished by several chemical instruments, which I found ina 
Closet in the old philosophical chamber, and which, as I understood, had been 
brought out from London, in the time of President Stiles, by the late President 
Ebenezer Fitch. This gentleman was graduated in Yale College in 1777; was 
a tutor in it from 1780 to 1788; went into trade with Henry Daggett, Esq., in 
New Haven, and their concerns led him to England, where he obtained the 
apparatus named above. There were several very beautiful gas-flasks, with 
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sigmoid tubes ground into them. There was also a Nooth’s machine for im- 
pregnating water with carbonic acid gas, anda collection of glass tubes. I used 
also some of the glass bells from the philosophical apparatus; and, as my 
audience were novices, probably the appearance of the apparatus was respect- 
able. I recollected, also, a remark which I heard Dr. Priestley make, namely, 
that with Florence flasks (cleaned by sand and ashes) and plenty of glass tubes, 
vials, bottles, and corks, a tapering iron rod to be heated and used as cork- 
borer, and a few live coals with which to bend the tubes, a good variety of 
apparatus might be fitted up. Some gun-barrels also, he said, would be of 
much service; and I had brought from Philadelphia an old blacksmith’s 
furnace, which served for the heating of the iron tubes. He said, moreover, 
that sand and bran (coarse Indian meal is better), with soap, would make the 
hands clean, and that there was no sin in dirt. 

At that time there were very few chemical instruments of glass to be 
obtained in this country. I had picked up a few glass retorts in Philadelphia, 
and I made application to Mr. Mather, a manufacturer of glass in East Hart- 
ford, a few years later, to make some for me. On stating my wish, he said he 
had never seen a retort, but if I would send him one as a pattern, he did not 
doubt he could make them. I had a retort the neck or tube of which was 
broken off near the ball—but as no portion was missing, and the two parts 
exactly fitted each other, I sent this retort and its neck in a box, never dream- 
ing that there could be any blunder. In due time, however, my dozen of 
green glass retorts, of East Hartford manufacture, arrived, carefully boxed 
and all sound, except that they were all cracked off in the neck exactly where 
the pattern was fractured; and broken neck and ball lay in state like decapi- 
tated kings in their coffins. This more than Chinese imitation affords a 
curious illustration of the state of the manufacture of chemical glass at that 
time in this country, or rather in Connecticut; the same blunder would 
probably not have been made in Philadelphia or Boston. 

As far as [ could judge, the impression on my pupils of the institution and 
on the public was favorable. The experiments were prepared with great care, 
and a failure was a very rare occurrence, Although manuscripts fully written 
out lay before me, I soon began to speak without reading, and found my own 
feeling freer and easier, and the audience more interested. I always, however, 
prepared the matter of the lecture thoroughly, and therefore avoided embar- 
rassment in the delivery. Even with my immature and limited acquirements 
I was encouraged to proceed by recollecting other remarks which I heard from 
Dr. Priestley. Being complimented upon his numerous discoveries, he replied 
to this effect:—‘‘I subjected whatever came to hand to the action of fire or 
various chemical agents, and the result was often fortunate in presenting some 
new discovery. In teaching I have always found that the best way to learn is 
to teach, when you will be sure to study your subject well, and I could always 
keep ahead of my pupils, Thus while I was teacher, I was still more a 
learner.” 

Impressions of the Lectures and the Lecturer—College Life abcut 1800. 

Rev. John Marsh, D.D., writes in 1865: 

My first acquaintance wi Silliman was when I w: 

7 of age. That ml gto: to Wethersfiaid, Conn —, the place of my 
to teach our Wate, or, as it was called, G ~ bn y father, 
the r of the ional Church, anxious ‘for the mental improvement 
of outh of his had su led in ee es eee 6 5<4 
ing in it es its first teacher the 
gates ion, Mr. Silliman was recommended for the his youth- 
was considered a serious objection. The ehh a about forty, 
ee ee eats ae ed cultivated and older 
than himself. I was one of the youngest in the school, Sas Cole devoted, as 
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. most ministers’ sons were, to a college life, I with him my Latin 
mar and went nearly it for the tine. But the aa year i was 
transferred to the school of Dr. Backus, at Bethle where I remained two 
Yonex, 1000; ub the age of fociee (unfortunately), to tread. the halle of Y: 

’ age ol twelve ’ o 

Lin tectdeaa end tuckeactions at Welvinaield Mor filliras weans 
mark ratandlg nyenlage See sre 59g Ae Rane peer ppeeegear ae ye pamy bo 
all the business that was committed to his trust, as at any iod of his life; 
and it has ever been conceded that he did much in ing and even 


secresning among the y that refinement of manners for which the place 
had ever i Mr. Killiman was succeeded in the school by Professor 
Kingsley, a in most respects the ite—so timid and 

that he could scarce appear in family circles or look a scholar in the face, an 
yet found to be such a scholar himself as to inspire with fear all who came to 
recite a lesson. He too was invaluable in his place. 

On coming to New Ss Mr. Silliman associated with Mr. (after- 
wards President) Day, Mr. Davis, Mr. Kingsley, and my brother, Ebenezer 
Grant Marsh, in the Tutor’s office (there were then no Professors but Mr. 
Mcigs) ; and roo asI did with my brother, I often saw those lovely men 
there freely amid the cares and labors of office; and never were 

irits, or men more bar wser J of their stations. No won- 
der that Dr. ved them, and conceived the thought of establishing 
Silliman returned from his first Winter 


us, 
that this was a new science, was to see Dr. Dwight, with whom we supposed 
was all wisdom and all knowledge, come ly to the lectures, take a seat 
on the same floor with the scholars (that he might see the experiments), and 


drink in with great gusto all the truths which were developed. 

Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., of Farmington, writes in 1865: 

I had my first impressions of Mr. Silliman in the old chapel at the 
of my Freshman year, in the fall of 1799—a fair and portl. 


his thick and long hair clubbed behind (a la mode George 
following President Dwight as they passed up the middle aisle for evening 
prayers, and taking his seat in the w at the right of the pulpit, 
After prayers, the call from the Presiden te omnes—brought us all upon 
our —, when Mr. Silliman, at a signal from the President, rose and read a 
written formula declaring his assent to the Westminster Catechism and the 
Saybrook Platform. So he was inducted into the Tutorship. The other tutors 
that year were Messrs. Day, Davis, Denison, and Marsh. Messrs. Silliman and 
were the tutors of the Freshmen, and the division to which I belon 
was assigned to the former, and the entire course of instruction for the 
three years was given us by him alone; for, = we were called ther 
with rest of college, in a few instances—Wednesday afternoon in the 
chapel, to hear a lecture by Professor Josiah ry in department—the 
latter was removed, soon I joined coll to the University in Georgia; 
and all our lessons, till we came under the ion of President Dwvig’ nt 
were recited to Mr. Silliman. I om, pertans, in consequence more inde 
to him than to any other man for such early education as I received; and cer- 
tainly there are few men for whom I have ever since entertained higher esteem 
or veneration. The class did not consider him a profound scholar, but we 
admired him as an accomplished gentleman; we respected him as a man of 
sense and quick apprehension, and we exceedingly loved him as a 
r devoiedly kind and faithful. Having scarcely Brae: his boyhood 
when he entered college, he could not besw to have arengety sousbeven 
the whole course; and having never iewed, as I suppose, is mature 
y he 7—as indeed some of us su at the time was the case — 
was obliged to devote almost as much time and labor to his preparation for the 
recitation room as his pupils themselves; but I do not remember that we ever 
found him wanting, or caught him stumbling, though my old friend Aaron 
sometimes said, ‘‘ Benny blushed as he was tryin help floun- 
dering in the mire of a problem which he was unp to solve.” 

But the course of Mt ey a ely waitin you know how meagre it 
was? Asthough we come fresh from the common school, we were put 
back into our grammar, geography, and the common learning, and kept in 
et ae two years, so that at their close we had scarcely 
advanced than is now requisite for adinission. And then what poor 
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Rev. John Pierpont, D.D., thé Poet and Preacher, in 1865 writes as follows 

of his impressions of Professor Silliman as a lecturer in 1804 and in 1829: 
first sight of Mr. Silliman was w! the before Commencemen 

1800) Ir write Stleos colleen fey oaedinnon te ie wap vary corvulens 
took my seat in the old dining-hall for T felt that it was 
ver: it was—the most } ews ew a ~<— © examiners 

were venerable and saintly ex- tt Day and Mr. Silliman, 

who, I then thought, was the handsomest man I had ever seen. 

ee eS Se ee Te re oe advantage of Mr. 

Silliman’s immediate instruction; remember aright, being connected 

wih tha Sunion, when T woe cd We Pickus chen . 

— of the class that first heard his lectures on chem- 


or 


Eide 


the introductory sentence of it, defining the science that 
he subject of his course: ‘‘Cheimistry is the science that treats of 
that are effected in material bodies or substances by light, heat, 
ression now is, that he did not read his lectures; so that his instruc- 
not ologically lectures or readings, but free, fluent talks, pre- 
evidently with care, and delivered in a style, as some w: say, 
; — for ws strict] = Se ae ey ey and ry te oe 

so far as to sa: ere was lecturing a slight affec- 

ta on ‘of the exquisite, while others would say, “‘nay, but a very natural 


his demonstrative experiments he was always successful, and in all his 
manipulations there was uniformly a gon and y= te a that was pleasant to 
those of us whose ideality had beg de 
His clocution was 


8 
g 


the changes 
ot 


ie 
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much 
to ; for what t 
ee mes eiead Phat hg 80 mallow San quater of a 





_ * The study of Generaphy was discontinued in 1825. Dr. Leonard Bacon, in speaking 

of hi- ow” college day: , says: “I have a feeling remembrance of the two bulky volumes 

* —, to this day—remembering well the bulk of the volumes, but too little what was 
u them 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL AND UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 
The record by Dr. Fisher of Prof. Silliman’s residence and travels 
abroad in 1805, exhibit the advantages of foreign travel as a part of 
a University education—to one already equipped with preliminary 
knowledge and mental discipline, with special objects of study and 
investigation in view, and letters of introduction to secure the ines- 
timable pleasure and advantages of the society of men eminent in 
science, literature, and affairs. He thus writes in his Reminiscences 
of his decision and preparation for leaving: 


In September, 1804, at a meeting of the President and Fellows of Yale 
College, it was voted to expend ten thousand dollars in Europe during the 
ensuing year, in the purchase of books for the library, and in 
the purchase also of philosophical and chemical apparatus. Symp- 
toms of dysentery were coming upon me during the examination that 
preceded the Commencement, and I was hardly able to perform my duty. 
The disease made such progress that I was entirely unable to attend the public 
exercises of Commencement week, but was confined to my bed at Mrs. Twin- 
ing’s under medical treatment by Dr. EliIves, There I accidentally heard of 
the vote of the corporation, and immediately, I believe, a project occurred to 
me which I resolved to disclose as soon as I should be sufficiently recovered to 
walk abroad, fearful in the meantime that I might be anticipated. 

President Dwight was at that time fifty-two years of age, and was in the 
full splendor of his exalted powers, physical and mental. 

I called upon him at his house, and found him at leisure in the front parlor, 
and in a state of mind to receive suggestions favorably. After 
from him that the report which I had heard of the appropriation of ten 
thousand dollars was true, I inquired in what manner the business would be 
transacted. He replied, probably through the house of Isaac Beers & Howe, 
the college booksellers, and by the agency of their correspondents in London. 
I then inquired on what terms. He replied, by paying them a commission of 
perhaps five per cent. I then added, ‘‘Why not, sir, send me to transact the 
business, allowing me the percentage and continuing my salary, which, if I 
were absent but six or eight months, would probably pay my expenses, and I 
should in the meantime have opportunity to improve in my profession.” The 
plan was afterwards altered, and the time allotted was double of that origin- 
ally proposed. 

To this proposal he instantly replied with his characteristic decision and 
frankness, and spoke as follows: ‘‘Iam very glad you have made the sugges- 
tion; the thought had never occurred to me; this will be the best possible 
arrangement, and it shall have my decided support; but the corporation of the 
college have adjourned and cannot now be consulted without calling a special 
meeting, which I think will not be necessary, as the Prudential Committee can 
arrange the business, and I have no doubt they will be willing to assume the 
responsibility. Step into a carriage, therefore, and drive to Repton” (now 
Huntington, fourteen miles from New Haven), ‘and consult the Rev. David 
Ely, D.D., a member of the corporation and of the Prudential Committee. 
Then go to Farmington, twenty-eight miles, and submit the matter to Gov. 
Treadwell, who is an ex officio member of both boards. You will thus have 
cousulted the Committee, and the Rev. James Dana, D.D., the other member 
of the Prudential Committee, is here in town, and can be readily seen.” 

The proposal of President Dwight was immediately adopted and carried 
into effect. I was too much interested to make any delay, and hastened to 
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those excellent patrons and guardians of the college, explained te them the 
proposed plan, and had the happiness to find that it mot their cordial approba- 
tion. I had now a prospect of gratifying the cherished desire of visiting 
Europe, and under auspices that would insure my favorable reception. This 
arrangement was adopted, it is to be observed, in the autumnal vacation. I 
entered, therefore, upon the labors of my course of chemistry already referred 
to, with a fresh stimulus for exertion, and was cheered through the Winter 
with prospects brightening on my view as the Spring drew near. As yet the 
plan was not spoken of except to a few friends; but I was making my arrange- 
ments to carry into execution the propesed undertaking. 

The lectures were given at the rate of four in a week, which furnished a 
course of sufficient length—sixty lectures or more, including some notices of 
mineralogy. By the middle of March I had accomplished all that I proposed 
to do in that season, and was now ready to finish my final arrangements and 
to take my departure, which was fixed for the 22d of March, from New 
Haven for New York and Philadelphia, to obtain additional letters of intro- 
duction, to select a ship, and engage my passage for Liverpool, not expecting 
to return again to New Haven before sailing. Four years and eight months 
had elapsed from the time when President Dwight gave me the first con- 
fidential intimation of his views and plan, and three years and a half since my 
appointment. Chemistry was a favorite with Dr. Dwight, and he looked 
forward to its establishment with the connected sciences with a high and 
evident interest, which increased in strength as the department advanced 
towards active efficiency. The present was an epoch in any life. In my old 
expense books under the date of March 22, 1805, I find the following remark: 
“Here close my accounts in this town (New Haven), having paid every de- 
mand—being about to depart in the evening for Europe.” If I had never 
returned, no one would havo been a loser by me. 

A letter to his brother, Mr. G. 8. Silliman, dated Rye, Jan. 24, 
1805, presents his use of social opportunity, and his filial duty to his 
aged mother, and his lofty purposes in going abroad. 

I left New Haven on Wednesday morning of last wéek with Dr. Dwight, 
and proceeded to New York, which we reached on Thursday at eleven o’clock 
A.M. We left it to-day at twelve o’clock, Our stay was therefore one week. 
This period I have spent very usefully and agreeably. I have met with very 
polite and friendly attention from people of the first respectability. I have 
secured letters of introduction to Scotland, England, Holland, and France; 
from Samuel M. Hopkins, Dr. Mason, the house of Murray & Son, Oliver 
Wolcott, Dr. Perkins, Col. Trumbull, and Mr. King. All these gentlemen 
offer me every information and assistanco in their power. Mr. King will 
introduce me to Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, to Sir 
Charles Blagden, late Secretary of it, &c. Col. Trumbull, in addition to let- 
ters, will give me in writing directions for travelling to advantage—particu- 
larly to enable me to make a respectable appearance with the least possible 
expense; for he remarked that he had visited Europe in circumstances very 
similar to mine, and therefore knew how to direct me. In company with Dr. 
Dwight and Mr. Rogers, I spent two hours one morning at Mr. King’s. I was 
gratified to find ina man who had been so long conversant with Courts, and 
who had so long enjoyed the admiration of Europe and America, the utmost 
affability and a total freedom from formality and that repulsiveness so com- 
monly mistaken for dignity. . . 

While in New York I dined with ‘Moses Rogers, in company with James 
Watson, Dr. Mason, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Gracie, Oliver Wolcott, &c. I dined 
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also with Wm. Woolsey, Lynde Catlin, Mr. Winthrop; breakfasted with Peter 
Radcliff, Mr, Hopkins, and Mr. Rogers, &c., &c. I must stop to-morrow night 
with brother John, and reach New Haven on Saturday evening. On Monday 
I shall go to Middletown to spend a day or two with our honored mother, and 
this will close the vacation. I must then give an assiduous application to 
the duties of my professorship and to my preparations till my departure. 

In another letter to the same brother, dated Feb. 21, 1805: 

Do not, I beseech you, lay it to heart that I cannot visit you. We should be 
obliged to part even then; and would it not be more painful than to make up 
our minds toitnow? I trust firmly, cheerfully, and confidently in Heaven, 
that we shall meet again. I have not one gloomy foreboding, one desponding 
thought or doubtful apprehension. Do not think I want feeling. Most sensi- 
bly do I feel the idea that 1 must beseparated for more than a year from those 
I love; but I will not give way to such feelings; my mind is made up, and I 
go, resolutely and cheerfully, to meet whatever is before me, I have also a 
firm confidence, under God, that I shall not be influenced by the infidelity or 
the splendid pleasures and gilded fopperies of the Old World. Spare me not, 
when I return, if you find that I have made a fool of myself. My mind is 
bent on acquiring professional science, a knowledge of mankind, that general 
information which shall give me pleasing resources for reflection and conver- 
sation, those polished manners which shall prove a perpetual letter of intro- 
duction, and that easy, elegant, and chastened style of speech which shall give 
a garnish to all the rest. I have not the vanity to believe I shall accomplish 
all this; but such are my objects. 

A YEAR IN EUROPE, 

The year which Mr. Silliman spent abroad was crowded with 
profitable and agreeable employments. In Liverpool, where he landed 
and first saw the English on their own island, he had the good fortune 
to form the acquaintance of Mr. Roscoe. After a visit to Manchester, 
he resorted to the Derbyshire mines, which he diligently explored. 
At Coventry he witnessed the confusion and riot of an English 
election. Pursuing his way to London, he took up his abode in that 
metropolis for several months, executing the commission with which 
he was charged by the College, prosecuting his scientific studies, and 
making himself acquainted with things and persons of note. In 
society he met the leading scientific men of the day, including Watt, 
and our countryman, Robert Fulton. In Parliament he had the 
opportunity to hear the celebrated statesmen Pitt, Castlereagh, 
Windham, Fox, and Sheridan. He saw Lord Nelson onthe Strand, 
with a crowd at his heels, and afterwards witnessed his embarkation 
at Portsmouth, with the glittering decorations on his breast which 
soon after proved a mark for the fatal shot on the deck of the 
Victory; and he witnessed the mingled exultation and grief of the 
English people at the news of Trafalgar. He made an excursion to 
Cornwall, and a laborious examination of the mining operations in 
that region, besides excursions to Bath, Bristol, and other places in 
England. Passing over to Holland, he encountered the only serious 
disappointment attending his tour. It was during the period after 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, when the tide of Napoleon’s 
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- wrath against England was at the highest point, and when the great 
army which soon after achieved the capitulation at Ulm and the 
victory of Austerlitz had suddenly marched from the northern coast 
of France, where they had long menaced the opposite shores with 
invasion. At Antwerp, Mr. Silliman and his travelling companion 
were stopped by the French police on suspicion of being spies—no 
other proof being alleged than the fact that they had come from 
England. To come from England, whatever might he the nationality 
of the traveller, was at that time considered an offence meriting tlie 
imperial displeasure. Though deprived of the privilege of seeing 
Paris and its men of science, Mr. Silliman embraced the opportunity 
to visit several of the principal cities of Holland. Returning to 
London, he saw Mrs. Siddons in the Covent Garden Theatre, in one 
of her favorite parts, the Grecian Daughter; he received the hospital- 
ities of Mr. Thornton, member of parliament and friend of Wilber- 
force, and by that gentleman was introduced to the illustrious states- 
man, with whom he spent several hours most agreeably; and he was 
brought into personal intercourse with the distinguished scientific 
professors, Davy and Allen. Taking the University of Cambridge on 
his way, and passing through York and Newcastle, he arrived in 
Edinburgh in the latter part of November, 1805. He found every- 
thing to delight him in this ancient and beautiful city, and in the 
University, where he found the ablest instructors in the departments 
of study to which he was devoted. Here he remained until the fol- 
lowing Spring, when he set sail from Greenock, and reached New 
York on the 27th of May. 

Professor Silliman in 1856 sums up the results of his visit to Europe 
in 1805, thus: 

I. Relation to Business. I was fortunate in my engagements. I met with 
faithful men, who executed my orders with zeal, punctuality, and fidelity. 
Every book and article arrived in safety. After examination of my vouchers 
I received a full discharge of my pecuniary responsibility and a vote of appro- 
bation. 1 was charged with many private commissions, all of which were 
executed with fidelity, the money duly accounted for, and I made no charge 
for services. I left home for Europe, and Europe for home, without having 
an unsatisfied demand. I kept a minute account of all my disbursements, 
and footed them up every Saturday night, and noted the ratio of my expendi- 
tures to means. I neither borrowed money, and had no excess. I kept within 
my means, end had not anticipated my salary. 

Il. In Relation to Professional Improvement, &c. If I had rested content 
with the standard then attained [in this country], the Chemistry of Yale Col- 
lege would have been comparatively an humble affair. In Mineralogy my 
opportunities had been very limited. As to Geology, the science did not exist 
among us, except in the minds of a very few individuals, and instruction was 
not attainable in any public institution. In Edinburgh there were learned and 
eloquent geologists and lecturers, and ardent successful explorers. Here my 
mind was enlightened, interested, and excited to efforts which through a half 
century were sustained and increased. Intellectual culture and enlargement 
of mind generally resulted, of course, from the opportunities which I enjoyed. 
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Popular Lectures on Chemistry, 
[It is not often that a course ef popular lectures is conducted under 
such favorable auspices, or is attended with such important results as 
was the first of the series inaugurated by Prof. Silliman, in May, 1808.] 


Before I left New Haven a course of popular chemistry for ladies and gen- 
tlemen had been proposed by Mr. Timothy Dwight, Jr., the eldest son of 
President Dwight; and the proposal having been sanctioned by him and con- 
sented to by me, the class, to the number of about forty-five, had been secured 
without any effort on my part. The proposition was pleasing to me, as it 
placed me professionally in a new position, responsible indeed, but promising 
to secure additional favor for the science then so new in Yale College, and 
almost new indeed in this country. Having been before accredited in my 
public character by Governor Trumbull, and invited by him to his house, I 
learned with pleasure that his daughter, Miss Harriet Trumbull, would soon go 
to New Haven, and pass some weeks with the ladies of the family of the Hon. 
James Hillhouse. I thought it not intrusive, therefore, to invite her to attend 
on the professional course of lectures with the young ladies of the Hillhouse 
family; and having been before received into the confidence and friendship of 
Mr. Daniel Wadsworth, of Hartford, Miss Trumbull’s brother-in-law, I ven- 
tured still further as his friend, to offer myself to show her those civilities 
which might be useful and agreeable during her stay in New Haven. This 
statement would hardly be appropriate to scientific reminiscence, were it not 
that the proposed course had, in New Haven, turned on female hinges, and as 
Thad occasion afterwards to know, sentiment lubricated the joints. It was 
my province in the proposed course to explain the affinities of matter, and I 
had not advanced far in my pleasing duties before I discovered that moral 
affinities, also moving without my intervention, were playing an important 
part. To this I could not object, and it was certainly the mtost gratifying 
result of my labors that several happy unions grew incidentally out of those 
bright evening meetings. The happy parties enjoyed many genial years, 
although death has now broken all those harmonious bands asunder. This 
being my first attempt to explain science to a popular audience I endeavored 
to study simplicity and perspicuity; simplicity in the absence of all unneces- 
sary tochnicality, and perspicuity by the choice of good Saxon words and by 
explaining all that would not be obviously intelligible to a good mind. The 
lectures, I have said, were given in the evening, and as the course was begun 
in the spring vacation, ladies were not embarrassed in coming to the college 
laboratory ; and the precedent being once established, was easily continued into 
the summer term. The lectures were fully illustrated by experiments which 
were carefully prepared and successfully performed. On the whole, the course 
itself was a decided success, and I had no reason to regret that I had under- 
taken it. I have before had occasion to observe that Providence often leads 
us in ways that we know not, and to results which we are not aware of. This 
course was the opening of a series of labors performed many years afterwards, 
with popular audiences, often in large assemblies, and sometimes in distant 
cities—as I shall in due time have occasion to relate. It is also with grateful, 
although pensive recollections, that I mark this course as one of the most 
important crises of my life,—important to my professional reputation, and 
fruitful of the most signal blessings extending through many years, and I 
trust, connecting earth with heaven. 

[Prof. Silliman was married to Miss Harriet Trumbull, Sept. 17, 
1809, with whom he lived in sweet accord for forty years, until her 
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death, Jan. 18, 1850, aged sixty-six years, four months, and fourteen 
days, having been born Sept. 3, 1783,] 
Gibbs Cabinet. 

In the winter of 1809-10, Colonel Gibbs, on a journey, called on me in the 
evening, and, as usual when we met, the conversation turned on the cabinet, 
and I inquired: ‘“‘Have you yet determined where you will open your collec- 
tion?” To my great surprise he immediately replied: ‘+I will open it here in 
Yale College, if you will fit up rooms for its reception.” I rejoined: ‘‘ Are 
you in earnest ?”’ and he instantly responded: ‘‘Iam.” ‘May I then consult 
President Dwight and the college authorities on the subject?” ‘You may, as 
soon as you p! * 

I was thus suddenly called upon to think.of and propose some feasible plan 
for the accommodation of this large cabinet. There was no building on the 
college ground fitted for its reception. I lost no time, however, in laying the 
subject before President Dwight. His enlarged mind warmly espoused the 
design, and without hesitation acceded to the plan which I suggested. The 
alleys or entries of the college halls divide them crosswise or transversely; and 
two rooms, with their bedchambers and closets, occupy the breadth of the 
building. I proposed to knock down all these divisions in the second floor, 
north end of South Middle, throw the entire space into one room, and thus 
establish a mineral gallery, lighted at both ends by two windows. The dimen- 
sions of the room thus prepared would be forty by eighteen feet. Colonel 
Gibbs having observed the premises, approved of the plan, and no time was 
lost in taking steps to carry it into effect. . . . While the work was in 
progress, the Rev. Dr. Ely, one of the most active and efficient members of 
the College Corporation and of the Prudential Committee, said to me, on 
inspecting the work: ‘‘Why, Domine” (his usual style in college matters), 
“Domine, is there not danger that with these physical attractions you will 
overtop the Latin and the Greek ?” I replied: ‘‘Sir, let the literary gentlemen 
push and sustain their departments. It is my duty to give full effect to the 
sciences committed to my care.” . . . Nothing had been before seen in 
this country which could, as regards mineralogy, be compared with this cabi- 
net. It kindled the enthusiasm of the students, and excited the admiration of 
intelligent strangers. It was visited by many travellers, and New Haven was 
then a focus of travel between North and South. Railroads were unknown, 
and navigation by steam had hardly begun. The comparatively slow-moving 
coaches conveycd the passengers, who were generally willing to pass a little 
time in New Haven; and the cabinet of Colonel Gibbs afforded a powerful 
attraction, while it afforded also a high gratification, The liberal proprietor 
of the cabinet was himself highly gratified, both by the brilliant appearance 
of the collection, and by the admiration of the country, and especially by 
that of such men as the Hon. Josiah Quincy, the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Col. David Humphreys, and other eminent individuals 
who were among the visitors. Trains of ladies graced this hall of science; 
and thus mute and animated nature acted in unison, in making the cabinet a 
delightful resort. 

Independent Course on Geology and Mineralogy. 

Hitherto the public instructions in mineralogy and geology—I mean those 
which were intended for the entire classes—had been given, as I have already 
stated, in the laboratory in connection with the chemical courses. The lectures 
to the private class on the Perkins cabinet had been given in my chamber. 
Being now furnished with ample means of illustration, I separated the lectures 
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on mineralogy and geology from the chemical course. The Perkins cabinet 
was brought over to the newly prepared rooms, that thus all the resources in 
the department might be in one place, The requisite fixtures of table and 
seats were also introduced; and as soon as practicable, I began to lecture in 
the new rooms, but I believe not fully until the next year, 1813. Thus the 
department became fully inaugurated, and I had the pleasure of seeing the 

from the small box of unlabelled minerals, carried to Philadelphia to - 
be named by Dr. Seybert in 1802-3,—the triumphant progress from this 
humble beginning to the splendid cabinet of twelve thousand specimens by 
which I was now surrounded; and many more were contained in closets and 
in drawers, 

Medical Institution in Yale College. 

Rev. Dr. Nathan Strong of Hartford, then a member of the Corporation of 
the College, introduced, in 1806, a resolution for establishing a Medical Pro- 
fessor—such is the language of the resolution; doubtless it was intended as the 
leading step towards a Medical School—which actually took its origin from 
that resolution—in the College; and I had the honor of being named with him 
as a,committee to examine and report, and to devise means for effecting the 
object. There was a general Medical Society for the State, and there were 
local societies for the counties, and to the last named belonged the duty of 
examining and licensing candidates for practice. At first there was jealousy 
of the College, which it was necessary to conciliate. I omit the mention of 
many intermediate steps, and come at once to the important measure,—the 
appointment of a committee of conference and consultation,—an equal num- 
ber being appointed by the Medical Society and by the Corporation of the 
College. President Dwight was at the head of the college committee, of 
which I was a member. Dr. Woodward, the elder, led the medical committee, 
of which Dr. Eli Ives wasa member, The joint committee met in my cham- 
ber in the Lyceum. The prejudices with which some of the medical men 
appeared to have come to the meeting were removed, and harmonious action 
ensued. . . . I pass over the various enactments of the Legislature, of the 
Corporation of the College, and of the Medical Society, which were necessary 
to authorize and organize the medical institution and to carry it into effect. 
In the end everything was harmoniously effected. A new stone building, 
erected by the Hon. James Hillhouse, was rented to accommodate the lectures, 
and after some years it was purchased. . . . The medicalstudents attended 
the lectures in the college laboratory along with academical students, but with 
separate seats. The laboratory was enlarged for their accommodation. I gave 
them also distinct instruction on their own subjects, both by lectures and 
recitation. . . . The institution has been decidedly successful, as regards 
valuable instruction and the elevation of the medical profession in the State. 
As regards the number of students, it has been only moderately successful. 

When the subject of the organization of the Medical College was under dis- 
cussion in the Corporation, I was present and heard from the Hon. Chauncey 
Goodrich the following observations, succeeded by a distinct proposition. 
“The medical class,” he remarked, ‘‘ having a building devoted to their use, 
and many of them having their rooms there, they constitute in fact a peculiar 
family, and they ought to have a family constitution. There must, therefore, 
be prayers, as in the College proper.” The proposition was accepted with 
little discussion, and without inquiring for my opinion. Not being a member 
of the Corporation, I could not volunteer in the discussion. I did not, how- 
ever, believe it to be a wise measure, although proposed by a very wise and 
good man. A transient collection of students, most of them without previous 
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discipline, afforded but a small prospect of a reverent and attentive audience; 
but the attempt succeeded better than I expected, and some special religious 
meetings were held in the Medical College on Sabbath evenings. Commons 
were also instituted in the Medical College as a family; but the experiment 
was unfortunate. . . . Neither did the inhabiting of the building by the 
students produce a happy result. They were, in their habits, too fsmiliar, 
sometimes noisy and rude, and of course the studious individuals were annoyed 
by their more restless companions, By degrees the entire building, except 
the wing, was relinquished in favor of the public purposes of the institution, 
and tho attempt at sustaining a family condition was tacitly relinquished. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


Dr. Archibald Bruce of New York had, in 1810, instituted an American 
journal of mineralogy; it was ably conducted, and was most favorably re- 
ceived; but it lingered with long intervals between its four numbers, and 
stopped with one volume of two hundred and scventy pages. The declining 
hea!th of Dr.-Bruce, ending in apoplexy, rendered any prospect of the contin- 
vance of his Journal hopeless. His own life hung in doubt, and was actually 
ended the 22d of February, 1818, in the forty-first year of his age. Antici- 
pating the death of Dr. Bruce, and it being certain that his Journal could 
never be revived by him, Colonel George Gibbs, in an accidental meeting on 
board the steamer Fulton on Long Island Sound, in 1817, urged upon me the 
duty of instituting a new Journal of Science; that we might not only secure 
the advantages already gained, but make advances of still more importance. 
After much consideration and mature advice, I reluctantly consented to make 
the attempt. It was not done, however, without showing due deference to 
Dr. Bruce. It was in the autumn of 1817 that I called upon him at his house 
and asked his opinion, which was given at once in favor of the effort, and 
moreover in approbation of the plan, which included the entire circle of 
the physical sciences and their applications, The first number appeared in 
July, 1818, and the Journal, under many discouragements and through some 
perils, has survived until this time, February 3, 1859, having already had a life 
of forty and a half years; and the labors of its editors and contributors are 
recorded in the seventy-sixth volume. 

The Journal was often obliged to maintain a dubious struggle for existence; 
but, when it was most endangered, the friends of Mr. Silliman and the friends 
of science rallied to its support. This was particularly the case when a dis- 
creditable effort was made by an individual to destrey it and to supplant it 
by a rival publication. Mr. George Griswold, and other liberal-minded gentle- 
men of New York, came forward at that time with their generous patronage. 
A few years after the Journal was started, it was recommended to the public 
by Mr. Edward Everett in an article in the North American Review (for July, 
1821), of which he was then the editor. He speaks of it as “‘a work which 
does honor to Amer'can science,” and as “‘a vehicle of imparting to the world 
the scientific speculations and discoveries of our countrymen, which is held in 
honorable esteem by the philosophers of Europe.” 

Purchase of the Gibbs Cabinet for Yale College. 

In May, 1825, I received a letter from Colonel Gibbs, in which he informed 
me that he inteded to sell his cabinet, but that he now offered to Yale College 
the right of preémption. The price named was twenty thousand dollars, with 
a reasonable allowance of time to make the payments, We were startled, 
indeed, by his letter, and taken by surprise, although we had no right, as 
regards the liberal proprietor, to entertain any other sentiments than those of 
grateful acknowledgment for the long-continued loan of such a treasure. The 
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cabinet had rested with us from thirteen to fifteen years. From it the owner 
had derived n> p>cuniary advantage whatever; but he enjoyed the richer sat- 
isfaction of doing good to many hundreds of young people, of diffusing useful 
knowledge through the country, and elevating the reputation and dignity of 
science. I have already mentioned that he had, at his own expenses, and 
w:thout our knowledze, kept the cabinet insured. It is true that he derived 
from his liberality a rich reward of honor and esteem by the common verdict 
of his country, an honor more permanent than that of sanguinary success in _ 
war; for, wh'le military heroes enjoyed only a transient fame, tho name of 
G:bbs is enrolled for posthumous fame as long as science shall be cultivated 
and honored. 

On myself as the. head of the department rested of course the duty of 
making the first movement. I had able counsellors; President Day, the Hon, 
James Hitlhouse, our Treasurer, ond my brother Professors, were unanimous 
in the foeling that tho Gibbs Cabinet, so long our pride and ornament, must 
not be r2moved from Yale College. 

The Corporation was called together by the President. The meeting took 
place et Hartford on the 24th day of May; the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and six members of the Senate of the State, who are ex officio members of the 
Corporation, beng already there in attendance on the Legislature then in 
session. The clerical mombers were summoned to meet them, and the subject 
was at onco proposcd for their consideration. They also were unanimous in 
the sentiment that the Gibbs Cabinct must be reta‘ned, and they approved of 
the measures already adopted in New Haven. The treasury of the College 
could not afford to make the purchase, and our only resource appeared to be 
to call again—as had always been done for the endowment of the College— 
upon the loyalty of our alumni and the Liberality of the friends of science and 
of the College—a resource which had never failed in previous exigencies, 

[The Cabinet was purchased, and afterwards increased by a collection of 
Mr. Robert Bakewell, whose geology he republished with additions of his 
own; also by a collection illustrating the tertiary and chalk formations of the 
basin of Paris, from Mr. Alexander Brongniart, and also by valuable contri- 
butions from William Maclure,* President of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Science. ] 

Assistants Trained in Yale Laboratory. 


In 1806 1 made the first arrangement for regular aid in the manual service 
of my departments. Before I went to England, I depended on accidental 
assistance, by hiring one and another to do the work. But in the autumn of 
1806, being at Wallingford, Mrs. Noyes recommended to me a lad of about 
twelve yexrs of age, by name Foot, who soon after came to me at the College, 
and a slesping-room was prepared for him in the attic of the Lyceum, in 
which building was my own chamber. He did the work of the laboratory as 
faras he was able. During the autumnal, winter, and spring seasons, after 
my return from England, in June, 1806, I had my breakfast and evening tea in 
my chamber—until October, 1809, when I had a better home—and this lad 
erranged everything satisfactorily for my comfort, while his own food was 
taken in the college hall. In the summer I boarded at Mr. Twining’s, in the 
town. Foot grew in usefulness, as in stature and intelligence; he was studious 
and exemplary, and became a useful assistant in all my departments, but par- 
ticularly in chemistry. He remained with me nine years, studied medicine 

* Mr, Maclure, born in Scotland in 1 amassed a fortune as a merchant in London, 
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and surgery, received a diploma from our medical institution, and after a 
short term of service in rural practice, he became surgeon in the army by the 
recommendation of the Professors addressed to Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary 
of War. 

After the resignation of Dr. Foot in 1815, and until 1821, I had no regular 
trained assistant. The labor of the laboratory was performed by hired men, 
who lived in my family, serving there in all necessary domestic duties, includ- 
ing the garden and the barn, ani at the College, as there was occasion. It 
may be well supposed that such persons would not be very adroit adepts in 
scientific employments, A few of them, however, having acquired some 
degree of skill, became very useful assistants, but others were clumsy, heavy- 
handed men, and the glass vessels suffered not a little in their hands, During 
this period, and at subsequent times also, I was aided by private pupils who 
worked in the laboratory for the sake of obtaining a knowledge of practical 
chemistry. Among the most distinguished of these were Prof. Denison Olm- 
sted, Prof. George T. Bowen, and Prof. Edward Hitchcock—giving them the 
titles which they afterwards bore. Prof. Olmsted had been appointed to the 
chair of chemistry in the College of Chapel Hill, North Carolina; and witha 
view to render himself more fit for the duties of the office, he passed a year 
with me at the expense of his College, and became familiar with chemical 
manipulations and with the various duties of all my departments. When de- 
parting in the autumn of 1818, from New Haven, for his destination in North 
Carolina, Mr. Olmsted feelingly expressed to me his sense of the advantages 
which he had enjoyed in the course of preparatory labor and instruction 
through which he had passed, without which he said that he should not have 
dared to enter upon the duties of his station. In that station, during the seven 
or eight years of his professorship at Chapel Hill, he bestowed important ad- 
vantage on the College there, and acquired deserved honor for himself. In 
addition to his duties of instruction and the necessary labor of preparing his 
experiments, he explored extensively and successfully the geology of North 
Carolina, whose territory is rich in valuable minerals, and in facts illustrative 
of geological theory, which were presented by him to the public in a small but 
valuable volume—an interesting early record of Americezn Geology. He de- 
posited, also, duplicate specimens in Yale College Cabinct. From my succes- 
sive classes, and especially from my private pupils, I withheld no important 
fact with which my experience had made me acquainted, and I, in turn, 
invited a frank communication of their knowledge and of their objections to 
my views. With Horace I often said to them, ‘‘Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” I had some way of succeeding 
in every department, but I was always happy to hear from them of a better 
way. From Chapel Hill, Professor Olmsted returned to Yale College in 1825, 
as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philososphy, in place of Rev. Pro- 
fessor Matthew Rice Dutton, deceased. 

Mr. George T. Bowen, of Providence, R. I., when a member of the Junior 
and Senior classes, in 1821-22, made application to me for admission to the 
laboratory, as a private pupil and assistant in the preparation of the experi- 
ments. As such an engagement might interfere with his duties as an under- 
graduate and a member of one of the College classes, I declined receiving 
him, unless he could obtain special leave from tife President. So earnest was 
the young man in his application, that the indulgence was granted upon the 
express condition that he should perform all h‘s college duties with fidelity. 
Under these conditions he came to the laboratory; and he proved himself a 
zealous, industrious, ingenious, and efficient pupil and assistant during the two 
years when he was with me, He performed several analyses, which are re- 
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corded in the fifth and eighth volumes of the American Journal of Science, 
and in the fifth volume he recorded the magnetic effects produced by the 
calorimotor of Dr. Hare. . . . After leaving New Haven, Mr. Bowen 
passed some time with Dr. Hare, in Philadelphia, both for the advantage of his 
instruction and from social considerations, as Mrs. Hare, who was a lady from 
Providence, was also his relative. He went also through a regular course of 
medical instruction in the University of Pennsylvania. From Philadelphia 
Mr. Bowen passed to Nashville, Tenn., as Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Tennessee, where, under President Lindsley, he was associated 
with the eminent Dr. Troost. We had occasion to lament that only a brief 
course of duty was allotted te him. He died of consumption, in 1828, having 
a decided Christian hope. From his death-bed he sent me an aerolite that had 
fallen in Tennessee, at the same time that he sent me an affectionate farewell. 

More than forty years ago—I believe in the year 1817—I received a box of 
minerals from a person, then unknown to me, who signed his name Edward 
Hitchcock, teacher of the Academy of Deerfield, Mass. He stated that he 
had collected these minerals from the rocks and mountains in the vicinity; 
and as he stated, moreover, that they were unknown to him, he desired me to 
name them and return them to him with the labels. I promptly complied 
with the request, and as the accompanying letter of Mr. Hitchcock was writ- 
ten with modest good sense, and indicated a love of knowledge, I invited him 
to send to me another box, and I promised him to return it with the informa- 
tion he desired. It came, and was attended to accordingly. The minerals 
were chiefly of the zeolite family—chabasie, analcine, mezotype, and agatized 
quartz, &c., being the usual companions of trap-rocks, such as are numerous 
in that region. I then invited Mr. Hitchcock to visit mein New Haven. The 
invitation was accepted, and for a series of years he was often here, and at- 
tended all the courses of lectures with more or less regularity. He discovered 
an amiable character and an ardent mind animated by the love of knowledge, 
and he engaged with great industry in the study of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology. The Journal of Science and Arts was instituted the next year, 
1818, and Mr. Hitchcock appeared in the first volume. His communications 
have been numerous and important. I have found between fifty and sixty 
titles of his papers in the tables of contents and in the index; not a few of 
them are elaborate, and indicate much care and skill. His starting-point was 
with us, and we may regard him as a pupil of our scientific departments. 

Rev. Sereno E. Dwight was with me when a youth, and worked with his 
characteristic zeal. Prof. Chester Dewey and Prof. Robert Hare both operated 
with me at different times in making potassium, and Dr. Hare in later periods 
in galvanism. Prof. Amos Eaton passed a winter here in preparation to 
become a lecturer, and he became a distinguished teacher. With the same 
view came Prof, William C. Fowler, although he did not follow the profes- 
sion; and the same was true of Rev. Gamaliel Olds, a gentleman whose mind 
was more bent on metaphysics than physics. Prof. Avery, afterwards of 
Hamilton College, was much engaged as a student of chemistry, and so was 
Dr. and Prof. Edward Leffingwell, who was, moreover, a very useful assistant, 
although he could not distinguish colors. Prof. Vigus, of Alabama, observed 
and recorded everything, and carried his knowledge into the Southern acade- 
mies, Prof. Ormond Beattie was an earnest student. Others resorted to the 
laboratory as amateurs—as Mr, Dill, of Indiana. Mr. George Spalding and 
Mr. John W. Parker studied and practised to become chemical manufacturers. 
There were doubtless others whose names do not occur to me, and which could 
be rallied from my old note-books—for it was very seldom that the laboratory 
was without extra students or observers of the operations. 
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(Prof. Silliman pays a feeling tribute to other assistants, Mr. Sherlock J. 
Andrews, son of Dr, Andrews of Wallingford, who, after working with him 
from 1821 to 1824, became an eminent lawyer at Cleveland, Ohio; to Benjamin 
Douglass Silliman; Dr. Burr Noyes; Prof. Charles Upham Shepard; Prof. 
Oliver Payson Hubbard, of Dartmouth College; Prof. J. D, Dana, and his 
son, Prof. Benjamin Silliman, Jr., the former his successor in the department 
of Mineralogy and Geology, and the latter in that of Chemistry—his depart- 
ment being organized with two chairs in 1854. Other names occur in his 
reminiscences of his assistants or associates in his laboratory—Prof. Blake, 
Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, Prof. Charles H. Porter, Prof. John P. Norton, Prof. 
George J. Brush, and Prof. William H. Brewer—names since eminent in 
American science. In helping te train these and other teachers of science, 
and in giving dignity to scientific instruction generally in the college curricu- 
lum, Prof. Silliman deserves well of bis country. 

In 1830, Professor Silliman published in two volumes his “Elements of 
Chemistry,” and in 1829 an edition of Bakewell’s Geology. He had in 1807 
edited an American edition of Dr. Henry’s Elements of Chemistry. His own 
careful preparation for the accurate presentation of the sciences which he 
taught, as they were at the time established, precluded his making original 
investigations to any great extent, although his experiments in the alkalies and 
with the voltaic battery and blow-pipe were highly valuable. 

It was due to Prof. Silliman’s personal attention to Mr. Sheldon Clark’s 
inquiries in pursuit of knowledge, that secured to Yale College the Clark 
Tolescope and the Clark Professorship of Moral Philosophy. 

Lectures Outside of College. 

In 1831-2 and 1832-3, Prof. Silliman gave courses of lectures on Chemistry 
and Geology to the mechanics of New Haven in the Franklin Institute, an 
establishment which originated with Mr. James Brewster, a mechanic of the 
Franklin type, who did not rest in doing well everything relating to his own 
business (carriage building, which he developed into a great national industry), 
but who was a noble specimen of the public-spirited citizen—helping in every 
way the men in his employment, the entire body of working men, and the 
whole community in which he lived. 

In 1834 (April and May) he delivered, by invitation, in Hartford a public 
course of lectures on Geology—which was the beginning of a course of 
scientific activity that extended to 1857, and which embraced Boston, Lowell,* 
Salem, Nantucket, Providence, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Natchez, St. Louis, and other 
large cities which he visited, but did not deliver courses of lectures on Geology 
or Chemistry. These visits and lectures enabled him to reach more of the 
leading minds of the country, than up to that time had been done by any 
scientifie man—and to his personal influence during this period may be justly 
attributed the rapid development of science and of scientific institutions which 
has taken place in all parts of the country in the last twenty-five years. 

In 1851, Prof. Silliman made a second visit to Europe, receiving everywhere 
the civilities of prominent scientific men, and many marks of esteem and 
respect from those most eminent in his own special departments of study. 
A journal of his travels, entitled ‘‘A Visit to Europe in 1851,” was prepared 
on his return, and has gone through several editions. ] 

* In Lowell, Prof. S lliman gave four c urses of lectures in different yeare—bis fourth 


course tx ing more numerously attended than the first. In many of the cities named he 
delivered a course in Loth Geology ani Chemistry, 
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Nervous Exhaustion—Renewed Health—Death. 


{The death of his son Trumbull and of an infant daughter in 1819, and within 
three years, of two other infant children—anxiety, watching, and sorrow, 
added to his enthusiastic devotion to his professional duties, told seriously upon 
his health, and in the Autumn of 1822, repeated attacks of vertigo warned him 
of the necessity of seeking some relief. He resorted to West Point, as official 
visitor to the military school, and on his way back received the appalling intel- 
ligence of the wreck of the Albion and the loss of Alexander Metcalf Fisher, 
the brilliant young professor of Yale; subsequently he made excursions to 
Philadelphia, to Ballston and Saratoga, and in the following year to Washing- 
ton. These and other journeys in 1823 and ’24, were salutary, but he 
attributed his renewed vigor to a change of diet, which he thus describes:] 

When my health began to fail in 1821 and 1822, I was under the common 
delusion that debility and functional derangement must be overcome by a 
moderate use of stimulants. I had used the oxide of bismuth as an anti-dys- 
peptic remedy, but with no serious benefit, The muscular system was en- 
feebled along with the digestive, the nervous power was thrown out of healthy 
action, an indescribable discomfort deprived me in a great degree of physical 
enjoyment and the mind became unequal to much intellectual effort. My 
spirits were, however, cheerful; and even when I was unable to sustain a 
conversation with a calling stranger, I still believed that I should recover, for 
my physicians, after careful examination, could find no proof of any organic 
disease, but only of functional derangement. I yielded for a time to the 
popular belief that good wine and cordials were the lever which would raise 
my depressed power; but the relief was only temporary; a flash of nervous 
excitement produced an illusive appearance of increased vigor with which the 
mind sympathized; the transient brightness was soon clouded again, and no 
permanent benefit followed; but often disturbed slumbers, with nocturnal 
spasms and undefined terrors in dreams, proved that all was wrong. No medi- 
cal man informed me that I was pursuing a wrong course; but the same wise 
and good friend, to whom I have been already so much indebted, Mr. Daniel 
Wadsworth, convinced me, after much effort, that my best chance for recovery 
was to abandon all stimulants and adopt a very simple diet, and in such quan- 
tities, however moderate, as the stomach might be able to digest and assimi- 
late. I took my resolution in 1823, in the lowest depression of health. I 
abandoned wine and every other stimulant, including, for the time, even coffee 
and tea. Tobacco had always been my abhorrence; and opium, except medi- 
cally, when wounded, I had never used. With constant exercise abroad, I 
adopted a diet of boiled rice, bread and milk—the milk usually boiled and 
diluted with water—plain animal muscle in small quantity, varied by fowl and 
fish, avoiding rich gravies and pastry, and occasionally using soups and various 
farinaceous preparations, I persevered a year in this strict regimen, and after 
a few weeks my unpleasant symptoms abated, my strength gradually increased, 
and health, imperceptibly in its daily progress, but manifest in its results, stole 
upon me unawares, 

I was then at the meridian of life, in my forty-fourth year; and in the 
almost thirty-six years that have elapsed since, I have resumed no stimulus 
which 1 then abandoned, except tea, and very rarely coffee. Tea is a cordial 
to me; “it cheers but not inebriates.” Tea and water are my only constant 
drinks; milk I drink occasionally. I have not the smallest desire for wine of 
any kind, nor spirit, nor cider, nor beer; cold water is far more grateful than 
any of the drinks which I have named ever were, I never used them more 
than moderately, as they were formerly used in the most sober families. If 
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any person thinks that wine and brandy are useful to him, he cannot, at this 

day, have any assurance that they are not manufactured from whiskey, with 

many additions, and some of them noxious, Very little port wine has seen 

Portugal, er madeira wine Madeira, or champagne wine France; and if we 

would have pure wines, and avoid imposition, they must be manufactured at 

_ home from grapes or other fruits; and sugar and age are all that are needed to 
make them very good. 

Some of my most arduous labors have been performed since my recovery. 
I have been able to travel extensively both at home and abroad; to lecture 
to popular audiences in many towns and cities—some of them far away; to 
write and publish books; to ascend the White Mountains of New Hampshire in 
1887; to explore copper mines in the Blue Ridge of Virginia in 1856; twice to 
traverse the Atlantic and portions of the Mediterranean; and to ascend 
Mount Bolca, near Verona, Mount Vesuvius, and Mount Etna, at seventy-two 
years of age, in 1851. 1 record these facts, not with any feeling of vanity or 
pride, but with deep gratitude to God; and I am influenced more than all by 
the wish to warn my children, and my children’s children, to obey God’s 
physical as well as moral laws, and so remember, if they would enjoy health 
and long life, that they must not waste their physical powers upon extraneous 

es, but must be satisfied with nutritious food, water, or watery fluids 
and milk for drink, regular and sufficient sleep, and a due regulation of all 
propensities, physical, moral, and intellectual. With a good conscience and a 
faithful discharge of duty, which will naturally result from the course which I 
have sketched, they will pass on agreeably and usefully through life, and may 
expect, under the influence of religious principles and the hopes which they 
inspire, to meet death without dismay. 

(Prof. Silliman died November 25th, 1864—the day of the National Thanks- 
giving—without a struggle, in a moment, after a prayer for his country, for 
his family who were present, and his son who was absent, and after a few 
words of affectionate interest to his wife, his noble and gentle spirit passed 
from its earthly tenement. For many days before, it seemed to all that 
“heaven shone about him.” The funeral took place on the 28th, from the 
Center Church, where for several hours his personal and family friends, and a 
continuous stream of citizens, passed to take their last look of his remarkably 
sweet and benevolent features. A Commemorative Discourse was pronounced 
by President Woolsey. Extracts from this discourse, and the tributes of 
eminent scientific men in all parts of the country, are included by Dr. Fisher 
in his “‘ Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., LL.D. Scribner & Co: 1866;” 
from which (with permission of the editor and publisher) these Personal 
Reminiscences have been taken. 

We close our notice of this faithful college officer, eminent scientist, and 
excellent man, with the following lines from Cowper—with which Prof. Fisher 
introduces his life : 

Peace to the memory of & man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too! 

Of manners sweet aa virtue alwa:s wears, 

When gay good-nature drvsses her in smiles. 

He graced a college, in which order yet 

Was eacred ; and was honor’d, loved, and wept, 
By more than one, themselv. s conspicuous there. 

We append the just and touching tribute paid by Prof. Dana, his successor 
in the department of Geology, on the occasion of his inaugural discourse as 
Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History in Yale College, on the 


18th of February, 1856:] 
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[James Dwicut Dana, LL. D., was born at Utica, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1813; 
graduated at Yale College in 1833, giving special attention to the natural sci- 
ences and mathematics. For two years he was teacher of mathematics to mid- 
shipmen in the U. 8. Navy; and in 1835, he became assistant to Prof. Silliman, 
and in 1837, published his Treatise on Mineralogy. In Aug., 1838, he sailed as 
Mineralogist and Geologist in U. S. exploring expedition to the Southern and 
Pacific oceans. From 1842 to 1844, he resided in Washington preparing various 
reports of the expedition, and pursuing his scientific studies. In 1844, he mar- 
ried Henrietta Frances Silliman, and took up his residence in New Haven. In 
1846, he printed his ‘Report on Zéophytes,’ and in 1849, his ‘Geology of the 
Pacific,’ and in 1852-4, his ‘Crustacea.’ In 1850, he became assistant editor 
of the American Journal of Science, and in 1855, he became Silliman Professor 
of Natural History and Geology, opening his first course of lectures in Feb., 
1856, with the following tribute to his predecessor :—] 

“Ta entering upon the duties of this place, my thoughts turn rather to the past, 
than to the subject of the present hour. I feel that it is an honored place, honored 
by the labors of one who has been the guardian of American Science from its 
childhood ; who here first opened to the country the wonderful records of Geology ; 
whose words of eloquence and earnest truth, were but the overflow of a soul full 
of noble sentiments and warm sympathies, the whole throwing a peculiar charm 
over his learning, and rendering his name beloved as well as illustrious. Just 
fifty years since Professor Silliman took his station at the head of chemical and 
geological science in this college. Geology was then hardly known by name in 
the land out of these walls. Two years before, previous to his tour in Europe, the 
whole Cabinet of Yale was a half bushel of unlabeled stones. On visiting Eng- 
land, he found even in London no school, public or private, for geological instrue- 
tion, and the science was not named in the English Universities. To the mines, 
quarries and cliffs of England, the crags of Scotland, and the meadows of Hol- 
land, he looked fur knowledge, and from these and the teachings of Murray, 
Jameson, Hall, Hope, and Playfair, at Edinburgh, Professor Silliman returned, 
equipped for duty,—albeit a great duty,—that of laying the foundation, and cre- 
ating almost out of nothing, a department not before recognized in any institution 
in America. 

He began his workin 1806. The Science was without books—and too 
without system, except such as its few cultivators had each for himself 
in his conceptions. It was the age of the first beginnings of Geology, 
when Wernerians and Huttonians were arrayed in a contest. The disciples of 
Werner believed that all rocks had been deposited from aqueous solutions,—from 
a foul chaotic ocean that fermented and settled, and so produced the succession of 
strata. The disciples of Hutton had no faith in water, and would not take it even 
half and half with their more potent agency, but were for fire, and fire alone. 
Thus, as when the earth itself was evolved from chaos, fire and water were in 
violent conflict: and out of the conflict emerged the noble science. 

Professor Silliman when at Edinburgh witnessed the strife, and while, as he 
says, his earliest predilections were for the more peaceful mode of rock making, 
these soon yielded to the accumulating evidence, and both views became combined 
in his mind in one harmonious whole. The science, thus evolved, grew with him 
and by him; for his own labors contributed to its extension. Every year was a 
year of expansion and onward development, and the grandeur of the opening views 
found in him a ready and appreciative response. Like nature herself, ever fresh 
and vigorous in the display of truth, bearing flowers as well as facts, full and glow- 
ing in his illustrations, and clear in his views and reasonings, he became a centre 
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of illumination for the Continent. The attraction of that light led his successor 
out of Oneida County, New York, to Yale; and I doubt not, if all should now 
speak that have been guided hither by the same influence, we should have a vast 
chorus of voices. 

Geology from the first encountered opposition. Its very essence, indeed the 
very existence of the Science, involved the idea of Secondary causes in the pro- 
gress of the creation of the world—whilst Moses had seemingly reduced each step 
of progress to a fiat, a word of command. The champions of the Bible seemed 
called upon, therefore, to defend it against scientific innovations : and they labored 
zealously and hovestly, not knowing that Science may also be of God. Professor 
Silliman being an example of Christian character beyond reproach, personal 
attacks were not often made. But thousands of regrets that his influenée was 
given over to the dissemination of error were privately, and sometimes publicly 
expressed. An equal interest was exhibited by the lecturer in the welfare of his 
opponents, and the progress of what he believed to be the truth; and with bold- 
ness and power he stood by both the Bible and the Science, until now there are 
few to question his faith. 

And while the Science and trath have thus made progress here, through these 
labors of fifty years, the means of study in the Institution have no less increased. 
Instead of that half bushel of stones, which once went to Philadelphia for names, 
in a candle box, you see above the largest Mineral Cabinet in the country, which 
but for Professor Silliman, his attractions and his personal exertions together,— 
would never have been one of the glories of Old Yale. And there are also in the 
same Hall, large collections of Fossils of the Chalk, Wealden and Tertiary of 
England, which following the course of affection and admiration, came from Doc- 
tor Mantell to Professor Silliman, and now have their place with the other “ Medals 
of Creation,” there treasured along with similar collections from M. Alexander 
Brongniart of Paris. Thus the stream has been ever flowing, and this Institution 
has had the benefit,—a stream not solely of minerals and fossils, but also of pupils 
and friends. 

Moreover, the American Journal of Science—now in its thirty-seventh year 
and seventieth volume—projected and long sustained solely by Professor Silliman, 
while ever ‘distributing truth, has also been ever gathering honors, and is one of 

‘the laurels of Yale. 

We rejoice that in laying aside his studies, after so many years of labor, there 
is still no abated vigor. Youth with him has been perpetual. Years will make 
some encroachments as they pass: yet Time, with some, seems to stand aloof when 
the inner Temple is guarded by a soul of genial sympathies and cheerful goodness. 
He retires as one whvse right it is to throw the burden on others. Long may he 
be with us, to enjoy the good he has done, and cheer us by his noble and benign 
presence.” 

EDWARD EVERETT AMONG THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF BOSTON. 

At the School Festival held in Faneuil Hall, at the close of the Annual! Exami- 
nation of the Grammar Schools of Boston, in 1855, Hon. Edward Everett made 
the following beautiful address :— 

“Tt was, Mr. Mayor, fifty-two years last April, since I began, at the age of 
nine years, to attend the reading and writing schools in North Bennet street. 
The reading school was under Master Little, (for “ Young America” had not yet 
repudiated that title) and the writing school was kept by Master Tilestone. 
Master Little, in spite of his name, was a giant in stature—six feet four, at least 
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INTRODUCTION—THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS.* 


Tue religious orders of the Catholic Church are generally 
grouped into four great divisions—the Monxs, ranging from the 
fourth down to the thirteenth century; the Canons Recuar, who 
follow the rule of Saint Augustine; the Friars, comprising nearly 
all the orders founded from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century ; 
and the Crerxs Recutar, such as the Jesuits, Barnabites, Clerks 
of Somascha, Theatins, and others instituted in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The Lazarists, or Fathers of the Mission, 
the Oratorians (Latin and French), the Eudistes, and the Sulpiciens, 
are, strictly speaking, not religious orders, but secular priests living 
in community, and following a certain rule. 

I. In the group of Monks (originally povaxig, solitary) we have 
the order of St. Basil (Archbishop of Caesarea, born 329, and died 
379), founded by him in Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, about the 
year 362. His rule has already been described. 

The Benedictine order, founded by St. Benedict, in Italy, in 529, 
and from their habit (a loose gown of black stuff reaching down 
to their heels, with a cowl or hood of the same, and a scapular), 
sometimes called the black monks. The famous rule of this order 
has been already described. In the deviations from this rule, and 
the efforts to bring its avowed followers back, and beyond its 
original requirements, grew up various offshoots—the Cluniacs, 
Calmaldoli, Carthusians, Cistercians, Maurists, and others. 

The Cluniacs was founded in 927, by Saint Odo, Abbot of Clunie, 
in the province of Burgundy, under whose efforts to increase the 
austerity of its members, several new houses were provided, which, 
with several of the ancient monasteries, were taken directly under 
the protection of the Pope, and made independent of the bishop. 
This offshoot of the Benedictine order was introduced into England 
in 1077, where it had twenty-seven priories and cells. 

The Calmaldoli, uniting the cenobitic and eremetical life, and 
modifying the rule of St. Benedict by additional austerities, was 


* Murphy's Terra Incognita. Chapter xxiv, The Ancient Religious Orders. 
17 
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founded by Romuald, Abbot of Calmaldoli, near Arezzo, in Tuscany, 
in 1009. 

The order of Vallis Umbrosa, founded 1n the diocese of Fiesoli, 
in Tuscany, by Abbot John Gualbert, in 1070, followed the Bene- 
dictine rule with new austerities. ' 

' The Carthusians were founded by Saint Bruno, in the desert of 
Chartreuse, ten miles from Grenoble, in 1085—the most austere of 
all the religious orders—the entire time being consecrated to fast- 
ing, silence, solitude, and prayer. It was confirmed by Alexander 
III. in 1164, and introduced into England in 1181—the Charter 
House (Chartreuse) school in London was formerly a monastery 
of this order. 

The Cistercians, or Bernadines, was founded by Robut, Abbot 
of Molesme, in the forest of Cistercium, in the diocese of Chalons, 
about fifteen miles from Dijon, in 1098. It was greatly extended 
by the third abbot (Stephen Harding, an Englishman of high 
‘family and large estate), who gave to it the constitution of St. 
Benedict, the rule called Charitatis Charte, which was confirmed 
by Urban II. in 1107. In 1113 this house received as a novice 
Bernard, who afterwards became illustrious as the Abbot of 
Clairvaux. He was joined by thirty noblemen, including his four 
brothers. The most austere modification of this order was effected 
‘in the monastery of Le Trappe, founded by Rotrou, Comte du 
Perche, in 1142, on the confines of Normandy. This change was 
effected by John le Bouthillier de Rance, in 1664. These monks 
observe perpetual silence, never correspond with their friends, or 
notice visitors, 

The order of Fontevrault was founded in 1099, by Robert of 
Arbrissel, at Poitou. It was composed of monks and nuns in 
separate houses, and was governed by an abbess-in-chief, who nom- 
‘inated the abbots of the houses of men. The first abbess was a 
near relative of the Duke of Brittany, and among her successors 
‘were fourteen princesses of the royal family of Bourbon. It was 
taken under the special protection’ of the Holy See in 1106. 

The order of Grandmont. was founded in 1120, in a deserted 
neighborhood of Limoges—the rule being made up of passages 
from the gospels, as the origin of all monastic rules, which prescribe 
strict poverty, obedience, and rigorous fasting. 

The Celestines, founded at Mount Magella, near Perugia, by 
Peter Celestine (afterwards Pope), in 1274, observe the Benedictine 
habit, and rule in its primitive austerity. 
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IJ. The Canons Regular (from the Latin regula) live in com- 
munity, take vows, follow the rule of St. Augustine, but with a 
discipline less severe than that of the monks. They wear a long 
black cassock and a white rochet, and over that a black cloak and 
hood. They wear their beards, and caps on their heads. There 
are communities of women of this institute called canonesses. In 
this group are included ; 

The . Premonstratensians, founded by Norbert in the valley of 
Premontré, in the forest of Coucy, in the department of Asine, in 
1121. They follow the rule of St. Augustine, and wear a white 
eassock and rochet, a long white cloak and white cap. They were 
ealled White Canons in England,where they were introduced in 1140. 

The Gilbertines, founded by Gilbert at Sempringham in Lincoln- 
shire, in 1150, for both sexes. The nuns followed the rule of St. 
Benedict ; and the monks of the Canons Régular of St. Augustine. 
The founder had always at table a dish (called the plate of the 
Lord Jesus) on which he put the best of whatever was served up, 
for the poor. 

The Hospitalers, or Knights of Malta, or of St. John, of Jerusa- 
lem, founded in 1043, by certain Italian merchants trading in the 
Levant, who built a house in Jerusalem for themselves and pilgrims 
to the holy places. In 1099 they became a military order, wearing 
a white cross or star, with eight points. To the three ordinary 
vows they then took a fourth, to defend pilgrims from the Saracens. — 
They built a church to St. John the Baptist, and hospital for sick 
pilgrims in Jerusalem. Aftcr the conquest of Jerusalem in 1187, 
they retired to Acre; thence in 1291, to Cyprus; in 1310, to 
Rhodes; and in 1530, to Malta. 

The Knights Templar were instituted. by seven gentlemen at 
Jerusalem in 1118. They wore a red cross, and became a powerful 
and wealthy order. For abuses, the order was suppressed by Pope 
Clement V. and the general council of Vienne in 1312. 

The Teutonic Knights of St. Mary of Jerusalem were instituted 
by certain Germans at the siege of Acre, and were approved by 
Pope Celestine IIL, in 1192. 

The Trinitarians, founded by Saint John of Matha, and Saint 
Felix of Valois, in 1198, to redeem christians from slavery under 
the Moors. The habit was white with a red blue cross, and were 
sometimes called red friars. In six centuries, ‘from 1198 to 1787, 
nine hundred thousand christians captives were redeemed from 
slavery by this order, which at.one time had 600 houses.’ 
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The Order of Our Blessed Lady of Mercy for the Redemption 
of Captives was founded by Saint Peter Nolasco in 1223. He was 
born of a noble family in 1189, and inherited from his father a large 
estate. He followed the military profession, and becoming ac- 
quainted with the sufferings of the Christian captives under the 
Moors, he expended his whole estate on their redemption, and 
founded an order for the same purpose, whose rules and constitu- 
tion were confirmed by the Pope (Gregory IX.) in 1235. The 
brothers who went out, two together, were called Ransomers. Peter 
was one of the first who went out, and gave himself in exchange. 

IIL. The Friars, Brothers, or Religious Mendicants, comprise the 

orders founded from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. These 
are: 
The Carmelites, so-called from Carmel, a mountain in Syria, on 
which dwelt Elias and Eliseus, received their rule from Albert, Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem in 1209. This rule, chiefly founded on that of 
Saint Basil, was confirmed by Pope Honorius IIL, in 1224. It 
obliged the hermits to abide in their cells, day and night, in con- 
tinuous prayer, unless they were otherwise lawfully employed; to 
observe perpetual abstinence from flesh meat, to fast from the feast 
of the Exaltation of the Cross till Easter, Sundays excepted; to 
perform manual labor, and to keep silence from Vespers till Tierce 
the next day. This rule was mitigated with the approval of Pope 
Innocent IV., in 1246. In 1229, the Carmelite monks were com- 
pelled, by the depredations of the Saracens, to leave Syria; and 
they settled in Cyprus, Sicily, England, France, and other countries, 
The order was introduced into England by Sir John de Vescy, 
baron of Alnwick, in Northumberland, and Richard Lord Gray of 
Codnor. Their first foundation was at Alnwick, and, in a short 
time, they were also established in Aylesford, London, Oxford, and 
other places. Saint Louis founded a convent of the order in Paris, 
in 1259, and this became the mother house of several others in 
France and Germany. But in no country has the order flourished 
so much as in England. 

The Carmelites were introduced into Ireland also about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century. The Dublin house of White Friars 
was founded in 1274. There were also houses at Leighlin bridge, 
Ardee, Thurles, Drogheda, Galway, and Kildare, established about 
the same period. 

Saint Simon Stock, an Englishman of good family in Kent, was 
chosen sixth general of the order in a general chapter held at Ayles- 
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ford, in 1245. He greatly promoted the extension of the institute. 
At his request, its rule was confirmed by Pope Innocent IV., in 
1245; and six years later the order was received by the same pon- 
tiff under the special protection of the Holy See. 

The Franciscans, or Friars Minor, founded by Saint Francis of 
Assisium, in 1209. This order was, in time, subdivided into Con- 
ventuals, and Observantins, or Friars of the Regular Observance— 
the former living in great convents, and, with the leave of their 
generais and the Popes, mitigating their rule, by admitting rents 
and foundations, and the latter dwelling in hermitages or in very 
poor houses. The principal Observantins are, those established by 
Saint Bernardin of Sienna, in 1419; the French Observantins, 
called Cordeliers, from the cord they wear round the waist; the 
Recollects, or Gray Friars, established by F. John of Guadalupe, in 
Spain, in 1500; the Capuchins, by F. Matthew de Baschi, in Tus- 
cany, in 1525—now quite a distinct order; the barefooted Francis- 
cans of Strictest Observance, instituted by Saint Peter of Alcantara, 
in 1555. The Conventuals and Observantins constitute the First 
Order of Saint Francis. The second Order of Saint Francis is that 
of the nuns called Poor Clares. The third Order, or Tertiaries, was 
originally instituted by Saint Francis, for lay people of both sexes, 
married or single, living in the world, who wish to lead pious lives, 
under certain rules, which do not bind under sin, and which are 
compatible with their secular duties. Lay associations of this kind 
are attached also to the Orders of the Dominicans, Carmelites, 
Austin Friars, Servites, and Minims. In the course of time, sev- 
eral of these lay Tertiaries, of both sexes, formed themselves into 
religious congregations, living in community and binding themselves 
by the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. They com- 
bine the active and contemplative life, and occupy themselves in 
extern works of charity. Thus, to the several orders, above men- 
tioned, there are attached religious, as well as lay, Tertiaries. Such 
is the congregation of Dominican nuns, extensively established, in 
our day, by Mother Margaret in England.* The Franciscan habit 
is of coarse brown cloth,+ with a cow! of the same, and a cord as a 
girdle. Over this, is a cloak when they go out. They first came 
to England in 1224, and had several houses there, as well as in Ire- 
land, at the dissolution. 

* I refer my readers to the interesting ‘ Life of Mother Margaret, Foundress of the English Con- 
gregation of Saint Catherine of Sienna, of the Third Order of Saint Dominic,’ by her religious 


children. London, Longmans, 1869. 
t The Recollects or Spanish Franciscans wore a gray habit. 
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The Dominicans, or religious order of Friars Preachers, founded 
by Saint Dominic in 1215. His first convent was at Toulouse, 
The order was approved of by Pope Innocent IIL, in the Lateran 
Council, a.v., 1215, and its constitutions were confirmed by Hono- 
tius III., on December 26, 1216. The rale is based on that of 
Saint Augustine. At first the habit was that of the Canons Regu- 
lar of Saint Augustine; but, about the year 1219, it was changed 
to a white cassock and hood, over which, when they go abroad, is 
worn a black cloak and hood. They first came to England in 1221, 
their first house being at Oxford. At the dissolution, there were 
forty-three houses in England and several in Ireland. 

The Austin Friars, or Hermits. This institute, which existed ex- 
tensively in Africa, following the rule of Saint Augustine, was dis- 
persed by the invasion of the Vandals in the fifth century. It was, 
however, reéstablished in Europe; and its seattered congregations 
weré united in one religious order, under their general, Lanfranc, by 
Pope Alexander IV., in 1256. Its present rule was drawn up in 
1287. The Reformed Austin Friars, discalceated or barefooted, and 
practicing great austerities, were instituted by Father Thomas of 
Jesus, in Portugal, in 1532. There were thirty-two houses of Aus- 
tin Friars in England, at the dissolution, under Henry VHI. With 
this order may be grouped the Hermits of Saint Jerome, instituted 
by Saint Peter of Pisa, in 1355. They follow the rale of Saint 
Augustine. 

The Servites, so-called because they profess to be servants of God, 
under the special patronage of the Blessed Virgin. This order was 
instituted by seven wealthy Florentine merchants, who renounced 
the world, in the year 1223, and retired to Mount Sennario, thirty 
miles from Florence, there to lead lives of prayer and mortification. 
They adopted the rule of Saint Augustine. Fifteen years afterward, 
they were joined by Saint Philip Beniti, or Benizi, a member of the 
noble family of that name in Florence ; and through him the order 
was greatly amplified and extended. Of this, as of the Franciscan 
and other mendicant orders, there are three distinct subdivisions— 
the first order, of men; the second, of nuns; and the third, of Ter- 
tiaries, The nuns of the third order are called Mantellate, from a 
habit with short sleeves, which they wear, as suitable to their work 
of serving the sick. Saint Juliana Falconieri was an illustrious 
member of the third order, of which she was the first prioress. A 
daughter of one of the first families in Italy, and delicately nurtured, 
she devoted herself, for fifty years, to the nursing of the sick poor, 
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especially those afflicted by scorbutic ulcers, leprosy, and other loath- 
some diseases. She died in 1340, in the seventieth year of her age. 

The Minims, founded by Saint Francis of Paula, in Calabria, in 
1436. They are Franciscan Hermits, who follow a rule of great 
austerity, based on humility, penance, and charity. The founder 
begged of the Pope that his order might be called Minimi, that is, 
‘the least in the house of God.’ 

IV. The Clerks Regular are clergymen living by rule, and taking 
vows. These comprise :— ° 

The Theatins, founded, in 1524, by Saint Cajetan of Thienna, and 
John Peter Caraffa, Archbishop of Theate, afterward Pope Paul IV. 
The order was named after Caraffa’s diocese of Theate, the arch- 
bishop having been chosen first general of the order. Their object 
was to revive the spirit of holiness in the clergy and people. 

The Clerks Regular of Somascha, founded by Saint Jerom Aimil- 
iani in 1530, at Somascha, between Bergamo and Milan. This con- 
gregation was declared a religious order by Paul III, in 1540. It 
follows the rule of Saint Augustine. Its chief object is the training 
of young clergymen, and the instruction of youth. 

The Clerks Regular of Saint Paul, founded in 1533, and called 
Barnabites, from their convent of Saint Barnabas at Milan. 

The Clerks Regular of the Society of Jesus, or the Jesuits, in- 
stituted by Saint Iguatias of Loyola in 1540.* 

The Clerks Regular, Minors, instituted in 1588. 

The Clerks Regalar, Assisting the Sick, founded in 1591, wear a 
red cross on their cassocks, and are thence called Cross-bearers. 

The Clerks Regular of the Schola Pia, for the education of youth, 
founded by F. Joseph Cazalana, in 1617; erected into a religious 
order by Gregory XV. in 1621. 

The Clerks Regular of the Mother of God instituted in 1628. 

The Life of the Clerks Regular is about the same as that of the 
Canons Regular; save that the former are exempt from the silence, 
night-watchings, and fasts of the latter. 

V. Religious Congregations embrace secular priests living in com- 
munity, and following a rule. Sach are the Oratorians founded in 
Italy by Saint Philip Neri in 1564; the French Oratorians instituted 
by Cardinal de Berulle in 1611; the Lazarists, or Fathers of the 
Mission, established by Saint Vincent de Paul in 1625, the Eudis- 
tes, instituted by Pére Eudes at Caen, in 1643; as well as the 
Sulpiciens founded by M. Olier in Paris, in 1642. 





* For Constitution of this Order, see American Journal of Education, Vol. xiv., p. 455. 
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RULE OF ST. BENEDICT. 

Tue Rozz of St. Benedict opens with a preamble, in which the 

spirit and aim of his reform is set forth in a style peculiar to him- 

self. The first words, Ausculta, O fili/ generally appear on the 
book which the Italian painters put in the hands of the saint. 


Listen, oh son! ‘to the precepts of the Master, and incline to him the ear 
thy heart; do not fear to receive the counsel of a good father and to fulfill 
folly, that ‘thy laborious obedience may lead thee back to Him from whom 
disobedience and weakness have alienated thee. To thee, whoever thou art, 
who renouncest thine own will to fight under the true King, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and takest in hand the valiant and glorious weapons of obedience, are 
my words at this moment addressed. 

And in the first place, in al! the good thou undertakest, ask of Him, in earn- 
he would bring it to a good end; that having condescended 
his children, he may never be grieved by our evil actions. 
the help of his grace, in such a way that the irritated 
Father may not one day disinherit his children, and{that also the terrible Mas- 
our perverse deeds, may not give up his guilty servants to un- 

ment because they would not follow him into glory. 
us rise up in answerfto that exhortation of Scripture which says 
time for us to awake out of sleep.’ And with eyes open to the 
attentive ears, let {us listen to the daily cry of the Divine 
son, hearken unto me; I will teach you the of the Lord. 

lay; the night cometh, when no man can work.’ 
who seeks his servant in the midst of the people, still says 
man is he that desireth life and loveth many days, that he may 
en if, at that word, theu answereth, ‘It is I,’ the Lord will say 
If thou wouldst have ‘life, keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
Depart from evil and do good: seek peace, and pursue 
ing done, ‘Then shall my eyes be upon you, and my ears 
And, even before thou callest me, I shall say to 


in the tabernacle of that kingdom, we must seek it 
which none can enter there. 
phet . . . . then listen to the an- 


ge 


Hi 
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the first offshoots of sin, like new-born children, 
the feet of Christ. It shall be those who, faithful in 
Lord, shall not exalt themselves because of their services, but 
i can do nothing of themselves, and that all the 
is wrought by God, glorify the Lord and his works. . . . 

i ually to see us answer by our actions to his holy pre- 
is for the amendment of our sins that the days of our life are pro- 
like a , since the Apostle says: ‘ Art thou ignorant that the pa- 
ee to repentance?’ And it is in his mercy tnat the Lord 
: ‘I desire not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should 

me and live.’ 
g thus, my brethren, asked of the Lord who shall dwell in his taber- 
nacle, we have heard the precepts prescribed to such a one. If we fulfill these 
conditions, we shall be heirs of the kingdom of heaven. Let us then prepare 
our hearts and bodies to fight under a holy obedience to these precepts; and if 
it is not always possible for nature to obey, let us ask the Lord that he would 


Hiei 
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In this preamble Benedict insists on two principles, action or 
labor, and obedience, which underlie his entire superstructure, and 
give the clue to the seventy-two articles which compose the Rule 
of the Benedictine Order. 

In order to banish indolence which he called the enemy of the 
soul, he regulated minutely every hour of the day according to the 
seasons, and ordained that after celebrating the praises of God 
seven times a day, seven hours should be given to manual labor, 
and two hours to reading. All must be done with moderation, 
having regard to the weak, and nothing must accrue to the indi- 
vidual profit or fame of the workman. All, the weak and the strong, 
the more and the less skillful, who do their best faithfully, must 
stand on a severe equality of self-negation. 

Obedience was the most meritorious and essential spiritual disci- 
pline, by which the monk realized the sacrifice of self, and entered 
victor over earthly desires and passions into the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. Submission must be prompt, perfect, and absolute. 
To be acceptable to God and easy to man, it must be practiced 
without reserve, without a murmur, calmly, and with good will. 
This passive and absolute obedience would have been intolerable, 
had it not been the result of a predetermination, after a sufficient 
trial of temper and strength, to accept its performance, and also 
' sanctified and tempered by the nature and origin of the power. 
This power represented no selfish will, The abbot could not or- 
dain any thing which is not in conformity to the law of God, and 
the authority which he exercised was limited by the necessity of 
consulting all the monks assembled in a council or chapter upon all 
important business; and even in small matters he can never act 
without the advice of the principal members. His permanent 
council is composed of deans, or elders chosen by the monks them- 
selves, not by order of seniority, but for their merit, charged with 
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assisting the abbot, by sharing with him the weight of government. 
He can, with their advice, designate a prior, or provost, to act as 
his lieutenant. He is himself elected by all the monks of the mon- 
astery without any restriction on their choice among the members, 
whether old or new comers. Once elected, his authority ceases 
only with life, unless an evidently unworthy person receives the 
election, when the bishop of the diocese may intervene. 

The absolute authority of the abbot, fixed in a rule which he can 
not modify or transgress, limited by the necessity of consulting 
either an elect number or the whole body of his subordinates upon 
all business, as well as by the mode of the election, in which the 
electors are all competent, all free, and all personally interested in 
the result—makes the chief in reality the servant of all those he 
commanded. In combination of authority, at once absolute, per- 
manent, and elective, with the necessity of taking the advice of 
the whole community, and of acting solely in its interests, there 
was a principle, to which there was nothing analogous in past or 
existing legislation, which gave an irresistible force to the com- 
munity, strong in the concentration of wills possessed by abnegation 
and concentrated towards one sole end, under a single hand, which 
was ruled and controlled in its turn by the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
already tested, and respected by a majority of the members, on 
whom and through him, that will was exerted. 

The monastery, like a citadel always besieged, was to have within 
itself gardens, a mill, a bakery, and various workshops, in order 
that no necessity of material life should occasion the monks to 
leave its walls. A certain number of the Religious, whom the 
abbot judged worthy, might be raised to the priesthood for the 
spiritual service of the house, without ceasing on that account, to be 
subject to ordinary discipline. By slow degrees all monks were, in 
the privileges accorded to their orders from Rome, elevated from 
the lay condition to the title and standing of the Regular Clergy, 
in opposition to the Secular Clergy. 

One monk was charged under the title of cellarer, with the ad- 
ministration of all the goods of the monastery, the distribution of 
food, the care of the hospital, and all the details of material life. 
To the poor and the stranger the most generous hospitality was en- 
joined—and were exercised without disturbing the solitude of the 
monks, or the silence of their cloisters. “Let every stranger be 
received,” says the rule, “as if he were Christ himself; for it is 
Christ himself who shall one day say to us, ‘I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in.’” 
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There was no individual property in any member of the com- 
munity, as well as no individual will, different from and independ- 
ent of the whole. In the reciprocal tie of all its members by the 
solemn engagements of the vow, he forever relinquished all his pos- 
sessions, either to his own family, or to the poor, or to the mon- 
astery itself—reserving nothing to himself, possessing nothing of 
his own, not even tablets, or a pen for writing. 

The rule regulates the admission, tries the vocation, and binds 
the consciences of those who came to sacrifice their will and patri- 
mony to God. It recognizes two classes of candidates—(1) Chil- 
dren confided in their youth by their parents to the monastery, or 
received by the charity of the monks, whose education is pre- 
scribed with minute solicitude. (2) Young men, and adults who 
came out of the world to enter the cloister. These were not ad- 
mitted at once—the rules ordaining that they should be left out for. 
four or five days to try their perseverance. If they persevered, 
they were introduced into the guest chamber, and at the end of 
several days into the novitiate. Here the novice was intrusted to the 
care of an old monk, who was charged faithfully to report the 
difficulties, humiliations, and discomforts in the hard path of mon- 
astic obedience, and if, at the end of two months, he was inclined 
to persevere, the entire rule was read to him, concluding in these 
words: ‘Behold the law under which thou wouldst fight; if thou 
canst observe it enter; if thou canst not, depart in freedom? 
Three times during the year of novitiate this trial was renewed, and 
when the year was expired, if the novice persevered, he was warned 
that shortly the power of leaving the monastery would be lost, and 
the rule which he had only accepted thus far after mature delibera- 
tion, would become binding. If he still adhered to his original 
purpose, he was introduced into the oratory in presence of all the 
community, where, before God and his saints, he promised stability, 
or perpetual residence, and also reformation of his morals, and obe- 
dience, under pains of eternal damnation. With a declaration of 
this written with his own hand, and placed upon the altar, he threw 
himself at the feet of each of the brethren, begging them to pray 
for him; and he was henceforth considered a member of the com- 
munity. 

Such was the general spirit and foundation of the rule of St.. 
Benedict. The rule itself is composed of seventy-three chapters :-— 
nine touch on the general duties of the abbot and the monks; 
thirteen upon worship and the divine services; twenty-nine upen 
discipline, faults, and penalties; ten upon internal administration of 
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the monastery ; twelve upon various subjects, such as the reception 
of guests, the conduct of the brethren while traveling. Montalem- 
bert closes his notice of the Rule as follows: 


Thirteen hundred years have passed since the hand of Benedict traced all 
those mintite regulations, and nothing has been found more fit to strengthen 
the religious spirit and monastic life. The most admired and effectual reforms 
have scarcely any other aim than to lead back the regular clergy to a code 
of which time has only confirmed the wisdom and increased the authority. 

Among all these details of the rule, the scrupulous. care which the legislator 
has taken to bind the Religious to the careful celebration of divine worship, 
according to the liturgical usage of the Roman church, is specially remarkable, 
They were to give themselves to prayer, chanted aloud by the community, 
first in the night, at vigils, which began about two in the morning and contin- 
ued until dawn; then six times during the day—at prime, tierce, sexte, nones, 
vespers, and compjine. The hundred and fifty psalms of David were divided 
among these seven services in such a manner that the whole psalter should be 
chanted every week; and this prayer in common was not to interrupt mental 
devotion, which, during the remaining time, was to be short and simple. 

Then comes these noble rules of sobriety, which, as Bossuet says, take every 
thing superfluous from nature, and spare her all anxiety in respect to that 
which is necessary, and which are but a reproduction of the customs of the 
first Christians. To serve each other by turns in cooking and at the table; to 
eat, in silence, listening to the reading of some pious book, of two cooked 
dishes and one uncooked, with a pound of bread and a hemine of wine, whether 
they made two meals in the day or only one; to abstain from all flesh of quad- 
rupeds ; and to increase the number and severity of the fasts — by the 
Church. To have for clothing only a tunic, with a cowl for the choir, and a 


scapulary for work: this was nothing else than the hooded frock of the plow- 


man and shepherds, borrowed from that of the slaves of pagan times, suchas 
Columella has described. To sleep in one general dormitory ;. to sleep but lit- 
tle, and always in their clothes and shoes; and finally, to keep an almost con- 
tinual silence during the whole day. Such were the minute and salutary regu- 
lations which authorized Benedict to declare that the life of a monk ought to 
be a perpetual Lent. 

And there were other rules still better adapted to root out from the hearts 
of the Religious even the last allurements of pride, voluptuousness, and ava- 
rice. They could not receive either letter or present, even from their nearest 
relatives, without the permission of the abbot. In accepting the rele, they 

themselves beforehand to bear patiently public and humiliating pen- 
ances for the smallest faults, and even corporeal punishment, in case of mur- 
muring or repetition of the offense, and this while still subject to temporary 
excommunication and final exclusion. But mercy appeared by the side of se- 
verity: the excluded brother who desired to return, promising amendment, 
was to be received anew, and three times in succession, before he was banished 
forever from the community. 

However, in going back to the austerity of the ancient Fathers of the desert, 
Benedict does not hesitate to say, in the preamble of his rule, as has been seen, 
that he believed he had ordained nothing too hard or too difficult to be fol- 
lowed; and he ends by declaring that it was only a Uittle beginning, a modest 
introduction to Christian perfection. 

Such are the most remarkable features of this famous code, which has ruled 
80 many souls for so many ages, and which although it has lost almost all its 
subjects, remains, notwithstanding, one of the most impc ing monuments of 
Christian genius. Compared to the previous Oriental rules, its bears that seal 
of Roman wisdom, and that adaptation to Western customs, which has made 
it, according to the idea of Gregory the Great, a masterpiece of clearness and 
discretion, in which judges who are above all suspicion have not hesitated to 
recognize a character of good sense and gentleness, humanity and moderation, 
superior to every thing that could be found up to that time in either Roman or 
Barbarian laws, or in the habits of civil society. 
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When we reflect that all the other monastic systems, not only of 
the past, but even of the present day, are but modifications of this 
same rule, and that it emanated from the brain, and is the embodi- 
ment of the genius of the solitary hermit of Monte Cassino, we are 
lost in astonishment at the magnitude of the results which have 
sprung from so simple an origin. That St. Benedict had any pre- 
sentiment of the future glory of his order, there is no sign in his 
rule or his life. He was a great and good man, and he produced 
that comprehensive rule simply for the guidance of his own imme- 
diate followers, without a thought beyond. But it was blessed, 
and grew, and prospered, mightily in the world. He has been called 
the Moses of a favored people; and the comparison is not inapt, 
for he led his order on up to the very borders of the promised 
country, and after his death, which, like that of Moses, took place 
within sight of their goal, they fought their way through the hos- 
tile wilds of barbarism, until those men who had conquered the 
ancient civilizations of Europe lay at their feet, bound in the fetters 
of spiritual subjection to the cross of Christ. The wild races of 
Scandinavia came pouring down upon Southern Europe in one vast 
march of extermination, slaying and destroying as they advanced, 
sending before them the terror of that doom which might be seen 
in the desolation which lay behind them; but they fell, vanquished 
by the power of the army of God, who sallied forth in turn to re- 
conquer the world, and fighting not with the weapons of fire and 
sword, but, like Christian soldiers, girt about with truth, and hav- 
ing on the breastplate of righteousness, they subdued these wild 
races, who had crushed the conquerors of the earth, and rested not 
until they had stormed the stronghold, and planted the cross tri- 
umphantly upon the citadel of an ancient paganism. Time rolled 
on, and the gloom of a long age of darkness fell upon a world whose 
glory lay buried under Roman ruins. Science had gone, literature 
had vanished, art had flown, and men groped about in vain in that 
dense darkness for one ray of hope to cheer them in their sorrow. 
The castle of the powerful baron rose gloomily above them, and 
with spacious moat, dense walls, and battlemented towers, frowned 
ominously upon the world which lay abject at its feet. In slavery 
men were born, and in slavery they lived. They pandered to the 
licentiousness and violence of him who held their lives in his hands, 
and fed them only to fight and fall at his bidding. But far away 
from the castle there arose another building, massive, solid, and 
strong, not frowning with battlemented towers, nor isolated by 
broad moats; but with open gates, and a hearty welcome to all 
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comers, stood the monastery, where lay the hope of humanity, as 
in a safe asylum. Behind its walls was the church, and clustered 
‘around it the dwelling-places of those who had left the world, and 
devoted their lives to the service of that church, and the salvation 
‘of their souls. Far and near in its vicinity the land bore witness 
to assiduous culture and diligent care, bearing on its fertile bosom 
the harvest hope of those who had labored, which the heavens 
watered, the sun smiled upon, and the winds played over, until the 
heart of man rejoiced, and all nature was big with the promise of 
increase. This was the refuge to which religion and art had fled. 
In the quiet seclusion of its cloisters science labored at its problems 
and perpetuated its results, uncheered by applause and stimulated 
only by the pure love of the pursuit. Art toiled in the church, 
and. whole generations of busy fingers worked patiently at the 
decoration of the temple of the Most High. The pale, thoughtful 
monk, upon whose brow genius had set her mark, wandered into 
the calm retirement of the library, threw back his cowl, buried 
himself in the study of philosophy, history, or divinity, and trans- 
ferred his thoughts to vellum, which was to molder and waste in 
darkness and obscurity, like himself in his lonely monk’s grave, 
and be read only when the spot where he labored should be a heap 
of ruins, and his very name a controversy among scholars. 

We should never lose sight of this truth, that in this building, 
when the world was given up to violence and darkness, was gar- 
nered up the hope of humanity; and these men who dwelt there 
in contemplation and obscurity were its faithful guardians ;—and 
this was more particularly the case with that great order whose 
foundation we have been examining. The Benedictines were the 
depositaries of learning and the arts ; they gathered books together, 
and reproduced them in the silence of their cells, and they pre- 
served in this way not only the volumes of sacred writ, but many 
of the works of classie lore. They started Gothic architecture— 
that matchless union of nature with art—they alone had the secrets 
of chemistry and medical science; they invented many colors; 
they were the first architects, artists, glass-stainers, carvers, and mo- 
saic workers in medieval times. They were the original illumina- 
tors of manuscripts, and the first transcribers of books; in fine, 
they were the writers, thinkers, and workers of a dark age, who 
wrote for no applause, thought with no encouragement, and worked 
for no reward. Their power, too, waxed mighty; kings trembled 
before their denunciations of tyranny, and in the hour of danger 
fled to their altars for safety; and it was an English king who made 
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a pilgrimage to their shrines, and, prostrate at the feet of five 
Benedictine monks, bared his back, and submitted himself to be 
scourged as a penance for his crimes. 

Nearly fourteen hundred years have rolled by since the great 
man who founded this noble order died; and he who in after years 
compiled the “ Saxon Chronicle,” has recorded it in a simple sen- 
tence, which, amongst the many records of that document, we may 
at least believe, and which will conclude the chapter—‘ This year 
St. Benedict the Abbot, father of all monks, went to heaven.’ 


OFFICERS OF A MONASTIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


The head and ruler of the Benedictine Monastery was the abbot—and his 
election and installation were events of great moment, not only in the estab- 
lishment, but to all the country round about. In its palmy days, he ranked as 
peer, and the monarch himself could not enter the gates without the abbot’s 
permission. The next man in office to the abbot was the prior, who, in the 
absence of his superior, was invested with full powers; but on other occasions 
his jurisdiction was limited—in some monasteries he was assisted by sub- 
priors, in proportion to the size of the institution and number of its inmates. 
After the prior in rank came the precentor or chanter, an office only given to a 
monk who had been brought up in the monastery from a child. He had the 
supervision of the choral service, the writing out the tables of divine service 
for the monks, the correction of mistakes in chanting, which he led off from his 
place in the center of the choir; he distributed the robes at festivals, and ar- 
ranged processions. The cellarer was intrusted with the food, drink, etc., of 
the monastery, also with the mazers or drinking cups of the monks, and all 
other vessels used in the cellar, kitchen, and refectory ; he had to attend at the 
refectory table, and collect the spoons after dinner. The treasurer had charge 
of the documents, deeds and moneys belonging to the monastery; he received 
the rents, paid all the wages and expenses, and kept the accounts. The sacris- 
tan’s duties were connected with the church; he had to attend to the altar, to 
carry a lantern before the priest, as he went from the altar to the lecturn, to 
cause the bell to be rung; he took charge of all the sacred vessels in use, pre- 
pared the host, the wine, and the altar bread. The almoner's duty was to pro- 
vide the monks with mats or hassocks for their feet in the church, also matting 
in the chapter-house, cloisters, and dormitory stairs; he was to attend to the 
poor, and distribute alms amongst them, and in the winter, warm clothes and 
shoes. After the monks had retired from the refectory, it was his duty to go 
round and collect any drink left in the mazers to be given away to the poor. 
The kitchener was filled by a different monk every week, in turn, and he had to 
arrange what food was to be cooked, go round to the infirmary, visit the sick 
and provide for them, and superintend the labors of his assistants. The in- 
firmarer had care of the sick ; it was his office to administer to their wants, to 
give them their meals, to sprinkle holy water on their beds every night after 
the service of complin. A person was generally appointed to this duty who, in 
case of emergency, was competent to receive the confession of a sick man, 
The porter was generally a grave monk of mature age; he had an assistant to 
keep the gate when he delivered messages, or was compelled to leave his post. 
The chamberlain’s business was to look after the beds, bedding, and shaving 
room, to attend to the dormitory windows, and to have the chambers swept, 
and the straw of the beds changed once every year, and under his supervision 
was the tailory, where clothes, etc, was made and repaired. There were other 
Offices connected with the monastery, but these were the principal, and next to 
these came the monks who formed the convent with the lay brethren and 
novices, 


We give brief notices of a few of the earlier Benedictine Abbeys. 








GLASTONBURY ABBEY—PAST AND PRESENT. 





INTRODUCTION.* 

Tue monastic life, so commonly regarded in these later times as 
phantasy, was once a fact, a great universal fact; it was a fact for 
twelve or thirteen centuries; and when we remember that it 
extended its influence from the sunny heights of Palestine across 
Europe, to the wild, bleak shores of western Ireland; that it did 
more in the world for the formation and embellishment of modern 
civilization than all the governments and systems of life that accom- 
panied it in its course; that the best portions of ancient literature, 
the materials of history, the secrets of art, are the pearls torn from 
its treasure house, we may form some idea of what a fact the mon- 
astic life must have been at one time. . . . When laws were badly 
administered, and the country often torn by internal contentions, 
and always subject to the violence of marauders, it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be some asylum for those thoughtful, 
retiring spirits who, unable or unwilling to take part in the turmoil 
of the times, were exposed to all its dangerous vicissitudes. In an 
age, too, when the country possessed no literature, the contempla- 
tive and the learned had no other means of existence than by retir- 
ing to the cloister, safe out of the reach of the jealous superstition 
of ignorance and the wanton barbarity of uncouth violence. The 
monastery then was the natural home of these beings—the deserted, 
the oppressed, the meek spirit who had been beaten in the world’s 
conflict, the untimely born son of genius, the scholar, the devotee, 
all found a safe shelter and a genial abode behind the friendly walls 
of these cities of refuge. There, too, lay garnered up, as a priceless 
hoarding for fature ages, the sacred oracles of Christianity, and the 
rescued treasures of ancient lore; there science labored at her mys- 
tic problems; and there poetry, painting, and music were deyeloped 
and perpetuated ; in fine, all that the world holds as most excellent, 
all that goes toward the foundation and adornment of modern 
society, treasured up in the monastery as in an ark, rode in safety 
over the dark floods of that medisval deluge until the waters sub- 
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sided, and a new world appearing from its depths, violent hands 
were laid upon those costly treasures, which were torn from their 
hiding places and freely scattered abroad, whilst the representatives 
of those men who, in silence and with prayer, had amassed and 
cherished them, were branded as useless idlers, their homes broken 
up, and themselves dispersed, with no mercy for their errors and no 
gratitude for their labors, to seek the scanty charities of a hostile 
world. Beside being the cradle of art and science, the monastery 
was a great dnd most efficient engine for the dispensation of public 
charity. At its refectory kitehen the poor were always cheerfully 
welcomed, generously treated, and periodically relieved ; in fine, the 
eare of the poor was not only regarded as a solemn duty, but was 
undertaken with the most clieerful devotion and the most unre- 
mitting zeal. 
GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

The foundation of the Abbey of Glastonbury is lost in the tra 
ditions and legends of the transition period of British history 
from Druidism to Christianity, some of them carrying back the 
date to Joseph of Arimathea, and others to Philip the Apostle, and 
4 still larger number, fixing here the site of the first Christian 
chapel in England in an edifice of wattles and twigs, which was 
surrounded by a more substantial structure about the year 180. 
In the year 439 St. Patrick visited the holy spot, repaired the 
chapel, and organized the clergy into a monastic society, of which 
he became the first Abbot. In 530, St. David, Archbishop of 
Menevia, and uncle of King Arthur, added to the buildings, and 
here, according to Camden, the noble hero of the Britons found a 
peaceful grave. In 605, St. Augustine brought the establishment 
under the rule of St. Benedict ; and twenty-four years later, Paulinus, 
Bishop of Rochester, enlarged and enriched the principal edifices. 
It was endowed by various kings and prelates with lands and priv- 
ileges from time to time, until the numerous buildings occupied 
sixty acres, and the soil had become the burial places of the most 
eminent familes in the kingdom. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century the ancient abbey of 
Glastonbury was in the plenitude of its magnificence and power. It 
had been the cynosure for the devotees of all nations, who, for nearly 
eleven centuries, flocked in crowds to its fane—to worship at its 
altars, to venerate its relics, to drink in health at its sacred well, and 
to gaze in rapt wonder at its holy thorn. And even now, in these 
later days, though time has wasted it, though fierce fanaticism has 
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played its cannon upon it, though ruthless vandalism in blind igno- 
rauce has déspoiled many of its beauties, it still stands proud in its 
ruined grandeur, defiant alike of the ravages of decay, the devasta- 
tion of the iconodlast, arid the wantonness of the ignorant. Although 
riot 4 single picture, but only an inventorial description, is extant of 
this largest abbey in the kingdom, yet, standing amidst its silent 
reins, the imagination can form some faint idea of what it must 
have been when its aisles were vocal with the chant of its many- 
voiced choir, when gorgeous processions moved grandly through its 
éloisters, and when its altars, its chapels, its windows, its pillars, 
were all decorated with the myriad splendors of monastic art. 
Passing in at the great western entrance, through a lodge kept by 
a gtave lay brother, we find ourselves in a little world, shut up by a 
high wall which swept round its domains, inclosing an area of more 
than sixty aérés. The eye is arrested at once by a majestic pile of 
building, stretching itself out in the shape of an immense cross, ‘from 
the cénter of whose transept there rises a high tower. The exterior 
of this building is profusely decorated with all the weird embellish- 
tients of medizval art. There, in sculptured niche, stands the de- 
vout monarch, sceptered and crowned ; the templar knight, who had 
fallen under an oriental sun fighting for the cross; the mitred abbot, 
with his crosier; the saint with his emblem; the martyr with his 
palm; scenes from Sacred Writ; the apostles; the evangelists ; pet- 
tified allegories and sculptured story; and then, clustering around 
and intertwining itself with all these scenes and representations of 
the world of man, were ornamental devices culled from the world 
of nature. A splendid monument of the genius of those mediaeval 
times whose mighty cathedrals stand before us now like massive 
poems or graven history, where men may read, as it were, from @ 
sculptured page, the chivalrous doings of departed heroes, the long 
tale of the history of the Church—of her woes, her triumphs, her 
martyrs, and her saints—a deathiless picture of actual existence, as 
though some heaven-sent spirit had come upon the earth, and with 
a magic stroke petrified into the graphic stillness of stone a whole 
world of life and living things. Tlie length of the nave of this 
church, beginning from St. Joseph’s chapel (which we shall presently 
notice, and which was an additional building) up to the cross, was 
220 feet, the great towér was 40 feet in breadth, and the transepts 
on either side of it each 45 feet in length, the choir was 150 feet ; 
its entire length from east to west was 420 feet ; and if we add the 
appended St. Joseph’s chapel, we have a range of building 530 feet 


in length. 
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Turning from the contemplation of this external grandeur, we 
come to a structure which forms the extreme west of the abbey 
—a chapel dedicated to St. Joseph of Arimathea. The entrance on 
the north is a masterpiece of art, being a portal consisting of four 
semicircular arches, receding and diminishing as they recede into 
the body of the wall, the four fascis: profusely decorated with sculp- 
tured representations of personages and scenes, varied by running 
patterns of tendrils, leaves, and other natural objects. The first 
thing that strikes the attention upon entering is the beautiful tri- 
arial-mullioned window at the western extremity, with its semicircu- 
lar head ; opposite, at the eastern end, another, corresponding in size 
and decoration, throws its lights upon the altar. On both the north 
and south sides of the church are four uniform windows, rising loftily 
till their summits nearly touch the vaulting: underneath these are 
four sculptured arches, the paneling between them adorned with 
painted representations of the sun, moon, stars, and all the host of 
heaven; the flooring was a tesselated pavement of encaustic tiles, 
each bearing an heraldic device, or some allegorical or historical 
subject. Beneath this tesselated pavement is a spacious crypt, 
eighty-nine feet in length, twenty feet in width, and ten feet high, 
provided with an altar, and when uscd for service illuminated by 
lamps suspended from the ceiling. St. Joseph’s chapel, however, 
with its softly-colored light, its glittering panels, its resplendent 
altars, and its elegant proportions, is a beautiful creation ; but only a 
foretaste or a prelude of that full glare of splendor which bursts 
upon the view on ascending the flight of steps leading from its lower 
level up to the nave of the great abbey church itself, which was 
dedicated to St. Mary. Arrived at that point, the spectator gazes 
upon a long vista of some four hundred feet, including the nave and 
choir; passing up through the nave, which has a donble line of 
arches, whose pillars are profusely sculptured, we come to the central 
point in the transept, where there are four magnificent Gothic arches, 
which for imposing grandeur could scarcely be equaled in the 
world, mounting up to the height of one hundred feet, upon which 
rested the great tower of the church. A portion of one of these 
arches still exists, and though broken retains its original grandeur. 

In the transept running north and south from this point are four 
beautifully decorated chapels, St. Mary’s, in the north aisle; St. 
Andrew’s, in the south; Our Lady of Loretto’s, on the north side 
of the nave; and at the south angle that of the Holy Sepulchre; 
another stood just behind the tower, dedicated to St. Edgar: in 
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each of these are altars richly adorned with glittering appointments, 
and beautiful glass windows, stained with the figures of their patron 
saints, the apostles, scriptural scenes or episodes from the hagiology 
of the Church ; then, running in a straight line with the nave, com- 
pleting the gigantic parallelograms, is the choir, where the divine office 
is daily performed. The body is divided into stalls‘and seats for the 
abbot, the officers, and monks. At the eastern extremity stands the 
high altar, with its profusion of decorative splendor, whilst over it 
is an immense stained-glass window, with semicircular top, which 
pours down upon the altar, and in fact bathes the whole choir, when 
viewed from a distance, in a sea of softened many-colored light. 
The flooring of the great church, like that of St. Joseph’s, is com- 
posed of encaustic Norman tiles, inscribed with Scripture sentences, 
heraldic devices, and names of kings and benefactors. Underneath 
the great church is the crypt—a dark vault divided into three com- 
partments by two rows of strong massive pillars, into which, having 
descended from the church, the spectator enters; the light of his 
torch is thrown back from a hundred different points, like the eyes 
of serpents glittering through the darkness, reflected from the 
bright gold and silver nails and decorations of the coffins that lie 
piled on all sides, and whose ominous shapes can be just faintly dis- 
tinguished. This is the weird world, which exerts a mysterious 
influence over the hearts of the most thoughtless—the silent world 
of death in life; and piled up around are the remains of whole 
generations long extinct of races of canonized saints, pious kings, 
devout queens, mitred abbots, bishops, nobles who gave all their 
wealth to lie here, knights who braved the dangers of foreign 
climes, the power of the stealthy pestilence, and the scimitar of the 
wild Saracen, that they might one day come back and lay their 
bones in this holy spot. There were the gilded coffins of the re 
nowned abbots, whose names were a mighty power in the world 
when they lived, and whose thoughts are still read with delight by 
the votaries of another creed—the silver crosiers of bishops, the 
purple cloth of royalty, and the crimson of the noble—all slumber- 
ing and smoldering in the dense obscurity of the tomb, but flashing 
up to the light once more in a temporary brilliancy, like the last 
ball-room effort of some aged beauty—the aristocracy of death, the 
coquetry of human vanity, strong even in human corruption. 
Amongst the denizens of this dark region are—King Arthur and 
his queen Guinever, Coel II., grandfather of Constantine the Great, 
Kentwyn, king of the West Saxons, Edmund I, Edgar and Iron- 
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sides, St. David of Wales, and St. Gildas, beside nine bishops, fif- 
teen abbots, and many others of note. Reascending from this 
gloomy cavern to the glories of the great church, we wander among 
its aisles, and as we gaze upon the splendors of its choir, we reflect 
that in this gorgeous temple, embellished by every thing that art 
and science could contribute, and sanctified by the presence of its 
holy altar, with its consecrated host, its cherished receptable of 
saintly relics, and its sublime mysteries, did these devout men, 
seven times a day, for centuries, assemble for prayer and worship. 
‘ As soon as the clock had tolled out the hour of midnight, when all 
the rest of the world was rocked in slumber, they arose, and flocked 
in silence to the church, where they remained in prayer and praise 
until the first faint streaks of dawn began to chase away the con- 
stellations of the night, and then, at stated intervals through the 
rest of the day, the appointed services were carried on, so that the 
greater portion of their lives was spent in this choir, whose yery 
walls were vocal with psalmody and prayer. It was a grand offer- 
ing to the Almighty of human work and human life. In that tem- 
ple was gathered as a rich oblation every thing that the united labor 
of ages could create and collect; strong hands had dug out its 
foundations in the bowels of the earth, had hewn stubborn rocks 
into huge blocks, and piled them up high in the heavens, had fash- 
ioned them into pillars and arches, myriads of busy fingers had 
labored for ages at its decoration, until every column, every cornice, 
and every angle bore traces of patient toil; the painter, the sculptor, 
the poet, had all contributed to its embellishment, strength created 
it, genius beautified it, and the ever-ascending incense of human 
contrition, human adoration, and human prayer completed the 
gorgeous sacrifice which those devotees of mediwval times offered 
up in honor of him whose mysterious presence they venerated as 
the actual and real inhabitant of their holy of holies, 

Retracing our steps once more to the nave, we turn to take one 
lingering glance at the scene: and here the full beanty and magnifi- 
cence of the edifice bursts upon the view, the eye wanders through 
a perfect stony forest whose stately trees, taken at some moment 
when their tops, bending toward each other and interlacing them- 
selves, had been petrified into the natural beauty of the Gothic 
arch; here and there were secluded spots where the prismatic light 
from painted windows danced about. the pillars like straggling sun- 
beams through the thick foliage of a forest glade. The clusters of 
pillars resembled the gnarled bark of old forest trees, and the 
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grouped ornaments of their capitals were the points where the 
trunk itself spread off into limbs and branches; there were groves 
and labyrinths running far away into the interior of this sculptured 
wood, and towering high in the center were those four kings of the 
forest, whose tops met far up in the heavens—the true heart of the 
scene, from which every thing diverged, and with which every thing 
was in keeping, Then, as the spectator stands, lost. in the grandeur 
of the spectacle, gazing in rapt wonder at the sky-painted ceiling, 
or at some fantastic gnarled head grinning at him from a shady 
nook, the passing whim of some medi#val brain—a faint sigh, as 
of a distant wind, steals along those stony glades, gradually increas- 
ing in volume, until presently the full, rich tones of the choir burst 
forth, the organ peals out its melodious thunder, and every arch and 
every pillar vibrates with undulations of harmonious sound, just as 
in the storm-shaken forest every mighty denizen bends his massive 
branches to the fierce tempest wind, and intones his deep response 
to the wild music of the storm. Before the power of that music- 
tempest every thing bowed, and as the strains of some Gregorian 
chant or the dirge-like melody of some penitential psalm filled the 
whole building with its pathos, every figure seemed to be invested 
with life, the mysterious harmony between the building and its uses 
was manifested, the painted figures on the windows appeared to 
join in the strain, a celestial chorus of apostles, martyrs, and saints; 
the statues in their niches threw back the melody; the figures re- 
clining on the tombs seemed to raise their clasped hands in silent 
response to its power, as though moved in their stony slumber by a 
dream of solemn sounds; the grotesque figures on the pillars and 
in nooks and corners chanted the dissonant chords, which brought 
out more boldly the general harmony ; every arch, with its entwined 
branches and sculptured foliage, shook with the stormy melody: all 
was instinct, with sympathetic life, until, the fury of the tempest 
dying away in fitful gusta, the last breeze was wafted, the painted 
forms became dumb, the statues and images grew rigid, the foliage 
was still, all the sympathetic vitality faded away, and the sacred 
grove fell into its silent magnificence. 

Attached to the great church were two offices—the sacristy and 
church treasury. In the former were kept the sacred vestments, 
chalices, etc., in use daily; and in the latter were kept all the valu- 
ables, auch as sacred relics, jewels and plate not in use, with mitres, 
crosiers, cruces, and pectorals; there was also a confessional for 
those who wished to use jt before going to the altar. The care of 
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these two offices was committed to a monk elected by the abbot, 
who was called the sacrist. Coming out of the church we arrive at 
the cloisters, a square place, surrounded by a corridor of pillars, 
and in the center of the inclosure was a flower garden—this was 
the place where the monks were. accustomed to assemble at certain 
hours to walk up and down. In one of the alleys of the cloister 
stood the chapter-house, which, as it was the scene of the most im- 
portant events in their monotonous lives, deserves a description. In 
this spot the abbots and officers of the monastery were elected, all 
the business of the house as a body was discussed, faults were 
openly confessed, openly reproved, and in some cases corporal pun- 
ishment was awarded in the presence of the abbot and whole con- 
vent upon some incorrigible offender, so that, beside being an 
assembling room, it was a court of complaint and correction. One 
brother could accuse another openly, when the matter was gone 
into, and justice done. In all conventual institutions it was a 
weekly custom, and in some a daily one, to assemble in the chapter- 
house after one of the morning services (generally after primes), 
when a sentence from the rule was read, a psalm sung, and business 
attended to. It was also an envied burying place; and the reader, 
as he stood at his desk in the chapter-house of Glastonbury Abbey, 
stood over the body of Abbot Chinnock, who himself perfected its 
building, which was commenced in 1303 by Abbot Fromont. 

In the interior, lit up by.a magnificent stained-glass window, 
there were three rows of stone benches one above another. On the 
floor there was a reading desk and bench apart; in a platform raised 
above the other seats was the abbot’s renowned elbow chair, which 
extraordinary piece of monastic workmanship excited so much 
curiosity at the great exhibition of 1851. In the middle of the 
hall was a platform called the Judgment, being the spot where cor- 
poral punishment, when necessary, was inflicted; and towering | 
above all was a crucifix, to remind the brethren of the sufferings of 
Christ. In another alley of the cloisters stood the fratery, or apart- 
ment for the novices, which had its own refectory, common room, 
lavatory, and dormitory, and was governed by one of the priors. 
Ascending the staircase, we come to a gallery in which are the 
library, the wardrobe, the common house, and the common treasury. 
The library was the first in England, filled with choice and valuable 
books, which had been given to the monastery from time to time in 
its history by kings, scholars, and devotees of all classes; many also 
were transcribed by the monks, During the twelfth century, 
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although even then of great renown in the world, it was considera- 
bly augmented by Henricus Blessensis, or Henry of Blois (nephew 
of Henry I. and brother of Stephen), who was abbot. This royal 
scholar had more books transcribed during his abbacy than any of 
his predecessors. A list is still extant—‘ De libris quos Henricus 
fecit transcribere, in which are to be found such works as Pliny 
‘ De Naturali Historia,’ a book in great favor at that time; ‘ Orig- 
inem super Epistolas Pauli ad Romanos,’ ‘Vitas Cesarum,’ ‘Augus- 
tinum de Trinitate,’ etc. 

Here, too, as in every monastic library in the kingdom, was that 
old favorite of conventual life, and still favorite with many a lonely 
student, ‘ Boethius de Consolatoine Philosophie,’ and many a great 
work from the grim solitude of a prison cell, cherished, too, as the 
link which connected the modern Latinists with those of the classic 
age. Housed up in that lonely corner of the island, the Glaston- 
bury library was the storehouse of all the learning of the times; 
and as devotees bent their steps from all climes toward the Glaston- 
bury relics and the Glastonbury shrine, so did the devotees of genius 
lovingly wander to the Glastonbury library. 

Bat attached to the library was a department common to all 
Benedictine monasteries, where, during long centuries of ignorance, 
the materials of modern education were preserved and perpetuated ; 
this office was called the scriptorium, or domus antiquariorum. 
Here were assembled for daily labor a class of monks selected for 
their superior scholarship and writing ability; they were divided 
into two classes, the antiguarit and the librarii: the former were 
occupied in making copies of valuable old books, and the latter 
were engaged in transcribing new ones, and works of an inferior 
order. The books they copied were the Scriptures, always in pro- 
cess of copying ; missals, books for the service of the Church, works 
on theology, and any of the classics that fell into their hands. St. 
David, the patron saint of Wales, is said to have devoted much 
time to this work, and at the period of his death had begun to 
transcribe the gospel of St. John in letters of gold with his own 
hand. The instruments used in the work of the scriptorium were 
pens, chalk, pumice-stone for rubbing the parchment smooth ; pen- 
knives, and knives for making erasures, an aw! to make dots, a ruler 
and inkstand. The greatest care was taken by the transcriber, the 
writing was always beautifully clear, omissions were most scrupu- 
lously noted in the margins, and all interlineations were mentioned 
and acknowledged, Jn an old manuscript belonging to the Car- 
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melites, the scribe adds, ‘I have signed it with the sign following, 
and made a certain interlineation which says “redis,” and another 
which says “ ordinis,” and another which says “ ordini,” and another 
which says“ circa.”’ So great was the care they took to preserve the 
text accurately, and freefrom interpolations. In these secluded studies 
sprang up that art, the most charming which the middle ages have 
handed down to us, the art of illumination, so vainly imitated by the 
artists of the present day, not from want of genius, but from want of 
something almost indescribable in the conception and execution, a 
tone and preservation of color, and especially of the gilding, which 
was essentially peculiar to the old monks, who must have possessed 
some secret both of combination and fixing of colors which has been 
lost with them. This elaborate illumination was devoted to religious 
books, psalms, missals, and prayer-books ; in other works the first let- 
ters of chapters were beautifully illuminated, and other leading letters 
in @ lesser degree, The scribe generally left spaces for these, as that 
was the duty of another; in the spaces were what were called 
‘leading letters,’ written amall to guide the illuminator; these guide 
letters may still be detected in some books. So great was the love 
of this art, that when printing displaced the labors of the scribe, it 
was customary for a long time to have the leading letters left blank 
for illumination. Such were the peculiar labors of the scriptorium, 
and to encourage those who dedicated their time to it, a special 
benediction was attached to the office, and posterity, when satirizing 
the monastic life, would do well to remember that the elegance of 
the satire may be traced back again to these labors, which are the 
materials for the education and refinement of modern thought ; we 
got our Bible from them, we got our classics from them, and had 
not such ruthless vandalism been exercised by those over zealous 
men who effected their dispersion, it is more than probable that the 
learned world would not have had to lament over the lost Decades 
of Livy. It is the peculiarity of ignorance to be barbarous. There 
is very little difference between the feeling which prompted a Caliph 
Omar to burn the Alexandrian Library or a Totila to destroy the 
achievements of Roman art; and the feeling had only degenerated 
inte the barbarity, without the bravery, when it revived again in the 
person of our arch-iconoclast, Cromwell, of church-devastating mem- 
ory, who, however great hig love of piety may have been, must 
have had a thorough hatred of architecture. The care of the 
library and the ecriptorium was intrusted to the librarian. 

The next department in the gallery waa the lavatory, fitted up 
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with all the appliances for washing; and adjoining this room was 
one arranged for shaving, 4 duty to which the monks paid strict 
attention, more especially to preserve the tonsure. The next room 
was the wardrobe, where their articles of clothing and bedding were 
stored, and in an inner chamber was the tailory, where a number 
of lay brethren, with a vocation for that useful craft, were contiually 
at work, making and repairing the clothes of the community, 
These two rooms and the lavatory were in charge of the camera- 
rius, or chamberlain. The last abbot who sat in the chair of Glas- 
tonbury was, as we shall see, elevated from this humble position te 
that princely dignity. 

The common room was the next office, and this was fitted up with 
benches and tables for the general use of the monks; a fire was also 
kept burning in the winter, the only one allowed for general pur- 
poses. The last chamber in the corridor was the common treasury, 
a strong receptable for ready money belonging to the monastery, 
charters, registers, books, and accounts of the abbey, all stored up 
in iron chests. In addition to being the strong room of the abbey, 
it had another important use. In those uncertain times it was the 
custom for both nobles and gentry to send their deeds, family papers, 
and sometimes their plate and money, to the nearest monastery, 
where, by permission of the abbot, they were intrusted to the care 
of the treasurer for greater security; in the wildest hour, when the 
castle was given up to fire and sword, the abbey was always held in 
reverence ; for, independently of its sacred character, it was endeared 
ta the people by the free-handed charity of its almonry and refec-, 
tory kitchen. 

Retracing our steps along the corridor, and ascending another 
flight of stairs, we come to the dormitory, or dortoir, a large pass- 
age with cells on either side; each monk had a separate chamber, 
very small, in which there was a window, but no chimney, a narrow 
bedstead, furnished with a straw bed, a mattress, a bolster of straw, 
a coarse blanket, and a rug; by the bedstead was a prie-Dieu, or 
desk, with a crucifix ppon it, to kneel at for the last, and private de- 
votions; another desk and table, with shelves and drawers for books, 
and papers; in the middle was a cresset, or stone-lantern, with a 
lamp in it to give them light when they arose in the middle of the 
night to go to matins; this department also waa under the care of 
the chamberlain. One more chamber was called the infirmary, 
where the sick were immediately remoyed, and treated with the 
greatest attention; this was in the charge of an officer called the 


infirmarius. 
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We now descend these two flights of stairs, issue from the clois- 
ters, and, bending our steps to the south-west, we come to the great 
hall, or refectory; where the whole convent assembled at meals. 
At Glastonbury there were seven long tables, around which, and 
adjoining the walls, were benches for the monks. The table at the 
upper end was for the abbot, the priors, and other heads, the two 
next for the priests, the two next for such as were in orders, but not 
priests, and such as intended to enter into orders; the lower table 
on the right hand of the abbot was: for such as -were to take orders 
whom the other two middle tables could not hold, and the lower 
table on the left of the abbot was reserved for the lay brethren. In 
a convenient place was a pulpit, where one of the monks, at the ap- 
pointment of the abbot, read portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in Latin every day during dinner and supper. The routine 
of dinner, as indeed the routine of all their meals, was ordered by 
a system of etiquette as stringent as that which prevails in the 
poorest and smallest German court of the present day. The sub- 
prior, who generally presided at the table, or some one appointed 
by him, rang the bell; the monks, having previously performed 
their ablutions in the lavatory, then came into the great hall, and 
bowing to the high table, stood in their places till the sub-prior 
came, when they resumed their seats ; a psalm was sung, and a short 
service followed by way of grace. The sub-prior then gave the 
benediction, and at the end they uncovered the food, the sub-prior 
beginning ; the soup was then handed round, and the dinner pro- 
ceeded ; if any thing was wanted it was brought by the cellarer, or 
one of his assistants, who attended, when both the bringer and 
receiver bowed. As soon as the meal was finished the cellarer col- 
lected the spoons; and so stringent was the etiquette, that if the 
abbot dined with the household (which he did occasionally) he was 
compelled to carry the abbot’s spoon in his right hand and the 
others in his left; when all was removed the sub-prior ordered the 
reading to conclude by a ‘Tu autem,’ and the reply of ‘ Dei gratias.’ 
The reader then bowed, the remaining food was covered, the bell 
was rung, the monks arose, a verse of a psalm was sung, when they 
bowed and retired two by two, singing the ‘ Miserere.’ 

A little further toward the south stood the guest-house, where all 
visitors, from prince to peasant were received by the hospitaler with 
a kiss of peace, and entertained. They were allowed to stay two 
days and two nights; on the third day after dinner they were ex- 
pected to depart, but if not convenient they could procure an 
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extension of their stay by application to the abbot. This hospi- 
tality, so generously accorded, was often abused by sons of donors 
and descendants of benefactors, who saddled themselves and their 
retinues upon the monasteries frequently, and for a period com- 
mensurate with the patience of the abbot; and to so great an ex- 
tent did this evil grow that statutes were enacted to relieve the 
abbeys so oppressed, Not far from the refectory, toward the west, 
stood the abbot’s private apartments, and still further to the west 
the great. kitchen, which was one of the wonders of the day; its 
capacity may be imagined when we reflect that it had frequently to 
provide dinner for four or five hundred guests; but the arrange- 
ments and service of the kitchen deserve notice.. Every monk had 
to serve as hebdomadary, or dispenser, whose duty it was to appoint 
what food was to be dressed and to keep the accounts for the week. 
Upon taking office; he was compelled to wash the feet of the breth- 
ren, and upon yielding it up to the new hebdomadary, he was 
obliged to see that all the utensils were clean. St. Benedict strictly 
enjoined this rule upon them, in order that, as Christ their Lord 
washed the feet of his disciples, they might wash each others’ feet, 
and wait upon each others’ wants. The Glastonbury kitchen is the 
only building which still remains entire; it was built wholly of 
stone, for the better security from fire; on the outside it is a four- 
square, and on the inside an eight-square figure ; it had four hearths, 
was twenty feet in height to the roof, which ran up ina figure of 
eight triangles; from the top hung suspended a huge lantern. 

_ Attached to the kitchen. was the almonry, or eleemosynarium, 
where on Wednesdays and Fridays the poor people of Glastonbury 
and its neighborhood were liberally relieved. This duty was com- 
mitted to a grave monk, who was called the almoner, or eleémosyna- 
rius, and who had to inquire after the poor and sick. No abbots 
in the kingdom were more liberal:in the discharge of these two 
duties of their office, hospitality, and almsgiving, than the abbots 
of Glastonbury. It was not an unusual thing for them to entertain 
500 guests ata sitting, some of whom were of the first rank in the 
country, and the loose change of riotous feasting which has been 
thoughtlessly made against the monastic life by hostile historians 
becomes modified when we recollect that in that age there were 
scarcely any wayside inns in the country, and all men, when travel- 
ing, halted at the monastery and looked for refreshment and shelter 
as a matter of right; neither had that glorious system of union 
work-houses been thought of, and therefore the sick and the poor 
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fell at once to the cate of the monastery, where they were cheer- 
fally relieved and tenderly treated. 

Last, but not least, was the department for boys—another little 
detached community, with its own s¢hool-room, dotmitory, refec- 
tory; hall, ete. One of the monks presided over thé. They were 
taught Christian doctrine, niusic; gratimar, and, if any showed ca- 
pacity, the sibjects necessary for the university. They weré main- 
taitied free, and had to officiate in the church as choristers; a system 
whaintained almost to the letter up to the véry present moment. 
William of Malmesbury records that in the churchyard of Glaston- 
bury Abbey stood sotie very ancient pyramids close to the sarcoph- 
agus of King Arthar. The tallést was nearest the church, twenty- 
six feet in height, consisting of five stories, or courses; in the upper 
edurse was the figure of a bishop, im the secotid of a King, with this 
inséription—ner. szxt. and sirsvvert. In the third the names 
WimCREsTE, BANTOMP, WENETHEGN. In the fourth—narz, wv1- 
ykepE, and ganriepe. Im the fifth, and last, the figure of an 
abbot, with the following inscription— ocvvor, westixLas and 
BREGDENE, SVVELVVES HVVINGENDES, And BERNE. The other pyrd- 
mid was eighteen feet in height, arid consisted of four storied, 
whereon were inséribed in large letters ttepp# Episcopus srecorRreD 
atid szorvaLpe. Williatn of Malmesbury could give no satisfactory 
solution to the meaning of these inscriptions beyond the suggestion 
that the word pkecbevx must havé meant'a place then called 
‘Brentacnolle,’ which now éxists under the name of Brent Knowle, 
and that szorwatpe was Beorwald, the abbot after Hemigselus. 
He concludes his spécilation, however, with the sentence—‘ Quid 
hee significent nor temere diffinio sed ex suspicione colligo corum 
interins {n cavatis lapidibus continéri ossa quorum exterius leguntur 
nomina.’ 

The man who ruled over this miniature world, with a state little 
short of royalty, was étidowed with proportionate dignities; being 
a member of the apper house of convocation and a parliamentary 
baron, he sat robed and mitred amongst the peers of the country ; 
in addition to his residence at the abbey he had four or five rural 
retreats at easy distances from it, with parks, gardens, fisheries, and 
every luxury; his household was a sort of court, where the sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen were sent to be trained and educated. 
When at home he royally entertained his 300 guests, and when he 
went abroad he was attended by a gtiatd of 100 men. The rent- 
roll of the monastery has been coriputed to amiotint to more than 
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£300,000 per annum, which in these days would be equal to nearly 
half a million, Up to the year 1154, he ranked also as First Abbot 
of England, and took precedence of all others; but Adrian the 
Fourth, the only Englishman who ever ascended the papal chair, 
bestowed that honor upon the Abbot of St. Albans, where he had 
recéived his education. The church, and different offices which 
clustered round it, formed a kingdom, over which he ruled with ab- 
solute power. 

This description of the buildings and adjuncts of the abbey may 
not be inaptly closed by giving a sketch of the outline of a monastic 
day, which will assist the reader to form an idea of the monastic 
life. At two in the morning the bell tolled for matins, when every 
monk arose, and, after performing his private devotions, hastened to 
the church, and took his seat. When all were assembled, fifteen 
psalms were sung, then came the nocturn, and more psalms ; a short 
interval ensued, during which the chanter choir and those who 
needed it had permission to retire for a short time if they wished; 
then followed lauds, which were’ generally finished by six a.m, 
when the bell rang for prime; when this was finished, the monks 
continued reading till seven o’clock, when the bell was rung, and 
they. returned to put on their day clothes. Afterward, the whole 
convent having performed their sblutions and broken their fast, pro- 
ceeded again to the church, and the bell was rung for tierce at nine 
o'clock. After tierce came the morning mass, and as soon as that 
was over they marched in procession to the chapter-house for busi- 
ness and correction of faults: This ceremony over, the monks 
worked or read till sext, twelve a.m., which service concluded, they 
dined ; then followed the hour’s sleep in their clothes in the dormi- © 
tory, unless any of them preferred reading. Nones commenced at 
three P.m., first vespers at four, then work or reading till second 
vespers at seven, afterward reading till collation; then came the 
service of complin, confession of sins, evening prayers, and retire- . 
ment to rest about nine p.m. 

That was the life pursued at Glastonbury Abbey, according to the 
Benedictine rule, from the time of its establishment there until the 
dissolution of the monastery, nearly ten centuries. With our mod- 
ern training and predilections, it is a marvel to us that men could 
be found willing to submit to such a monotonous career—ten hours 
a day spent in the church, beginning in the middle of the night, 
winter and summer. And yet the monastery was always full. We 
read of no breaking up of institutions for want of devotees, and we 
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are driven to the conclusion that in the age when the monastic life 
was in its power and purity, these men could have been actuated 
by none other than the motive of a strong religious fervor—a fervor 
of which we in modern times have neither conception nor example. 
The operation of the influence of that life upon the history of these 
islands can only be contemplated by watching it in the various phases 
of its action upon the politics, literature, and art by which it was 
surrounded, and for that purpose we have selected the oldest and 
grandest specimen of English monasticism, so faintly described, the 
mother Church of our country, in whose career so brilliant, so varied, 
and so tragically ended, we hope to be able to show whereia was 
the glory, the weakness, and the ruin of the system, as it rose, 
flourished, and fell in England. 
Present Condition. 

This magnificent pile at one time covered sixty acres, but as most 
of the houses of Glastonbury, and a causeway across Sedgemoor 
have been constructed of its materials, the area of the ruins is now 
much diminished. The miraculous Glastonbury Thorn, which 
flowered on Christmas Day, believed by the common people to be 
the veritable staff, with which Joseph of Arimethea aided his steps 
from the Holy Land, was destroyed in Cromwell’s time. The 
Chapel of St. Joseph, with its handsome crypt, with its slender 
shafts, zigzag mouldings, and roses, crescents, and stars in the span- 
drils still stands; St. Mary’s Chapel, with its pointed windows, and 
elegant archways; the Abbot’s kitchen, with its four fireplaces and 
lofty chimneys; the Tower of St. Michael, and an undistinguished 
mass of ruins clad with ivy, are the only remains of its grandeur. 

The spirit which contented itself with desecrating temples, pull- 
ing down altars, tearing away paintings, and substituting nothing 
in their place, beyond bare walls, and hard seats—has passed away ; 
and the religious sentiment of the world is again seeking expression 
in structures in which art and science are exhausting their resources 
to produce both strength and beauty, solidity and embellishment. 
But there seems no revival of monasticism in the form in which it 
flourished in Glastonbury. 

* The tree was introduced by the monks from Palestine, and. slips from the parent stock were 


set out in gardens and nurseries round about Glastonbury, as well as in various parts of England 
and of the Continent, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Semrnarres, as originally applied, and still generally, although 
not exclusively used, denote a class of institutions designed for the 
education of the clergy. It is among the. cherished traditions of 
the Catholic Church that the Apostle John had about him a num- 
ber of students whom he familiarly instructed in the doctrines and 
practices of the priesthood; and the earliest school. instituted by 
the Church was for young men, under the roof and the special 
supervision of the bishop. To the oldest church, the Lateran, at 
Rome, an Episcopal seminary was attached, which continued in 
operation till the pontificate of Pope Leo X. Here was educated, 
as early as the year 310 of the Christian era, Eusebins, afterwards 
bishop of Vercelli, and subsequently several of the most eminent 
of the Roman pontiffs.* The very first decretal of known authen- 
ticity, that of Pope St. Liricius, in laying down the rules to be 
observed in promoting clerics to holy orders, indicates the existence 
of these seminaries in Episcopal households. The second Council 
of Toledo, in 531, passed several canons relative to ‘the lectors 
instructed in the house of the church, under the eyes of the bishop, 
by him who shall be appointed over them,’ and the age at which they 
may embrace the ecclesiastical state with their own free consent. 
By the fourth Council held at Toledo, in 633, all the bishops of 
Spain are required to establish seminaries in their cathedral cities, 
on the model of that of Seville, in which the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew tongues, and the liberal arts, were taught, as well as law 
and medicine. In the educational reform projected by Charlemagne 
(774-800), the Episcopal schools were restored to greater efficiency, 
and as preparatory and supplementary to them, grammar and 
public schools were instituted not only for ecelesiastics, but for every 
rank, class, and race. In these schools are the germs of the 
Universities developed by individual masters, acting in the inspira- 

* Christian Schools and Scholars, or Sketches of Education from the Christian Era to the 


Council. of Trent. 2 Vols. Longman, Green & Co, 
19 
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tions and traditions of the still older schools of Greece and Rome. 
To protect young ecclesiastics and students destined for the priest- 
hood, who resorted to the lectures in the universities at the great 
centers of intellectual activity, colleges were founded in their 
neighborhood. | These colleges, originally designed for the domestic 
- life of students residing away from their natural guardians, grew 
by degrees into independent establishments, and practically, for a 
time, absorbed the best pupils of the seminaries—subjecting candi- 
dates for the ecclesiastical state to a license of life and instruction 
foreign to their future vocation. In the decay of these local insti- 
tutions, the poor, who could not incur the expense of travel, were 
the principal sufferers, and in this condition of affairs was held the 
Council of Trent, in 1545. 

In the statement of abuses which required redress, drawn up by 
a Commission of Cardinals and Ecclesiastics, eminent for integrity 
and learning, appointed by Pope Paul IIL., in 1537, preliminary to 


summoning a general Council, is the following paragraph : 

It is a great and pernicious abuse that in the public schools, especially of 
Italy, many philosophers teach impiety. Even in the churches most impious 
disputations are held, and if some are of a pious nature, yet in them sacred 

gs are treated people in a mostirreverent manner. We think, 

be pointed out to the bishops, in those places where 

they admonish those who deliver lectures not to teach 

manifest to them the weakness of natural reason 

appertaining to the recent origin or eternity of the world, 

ike, and that they rather lead them to piety. Also, that they permit 

i is to be held on questions of this nature, nor even on 

i j which certainly in this way lose much in vulgar esteem; 

disputations be held in public on these matters, and let the public dis- 

i questions of physics. And the same thing ought to be 

i i specially of great cities where disputations of 

sort are wont to be held. And the same care should be employed about 

and all princes should be written to, warning them not 

books of all sorts to be printed everywhere in their dominions. And 

of the matter should be committed to the ordinaries. And whereas it 

no jomary to read to boys in the schools the ‘Colloquies’ of Erasmus, 

which there are many things which instil impiety into inexperienced minds, 
is book, and of others. of a similar character, ought to be prohibited. 

On this section the author of Christian Schools observes : 


This certainly is a most remarkable document. It proceeded not from a 
body of ‘Scotists’ and ‘barbarians,’ but from elegant Humanists, all of them 
pmitery | scholars, whilst some, like Alexander, had themselves occupied Pro- 
fessors’ It will be observed that the evils which they point out in the 
existing system of education, and which they indicate as lying at the root of 
80 many prevailing corruptions, are precisely those the growth of which we 
have been watching from the time when the universities replaced the episcopal 
and monastic porn. The whole weakness of the professorial system is here 
laid bare ; its incitaments to. vanity, its tendency to substitute novelties that 
tickle the ears of a mixed audience for the teaching of solid truth; the system 
which had Berengarius and Abelard for its fittest representatives; which had 
already produced a goodly crop of heretics and false teachers, and which, while 
it extinguished the old ecclesiastical seminaries, supplied in place of them, 
nothing better for the training of the Christian priesthood, than universities 
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which in Italy, at least, had grown to be little else than academies of heathen 
philosophy. Such a grave and deliberate declaration, and from such authority, 
requires no commentary; it was a candid avowal from the choicest intellects 


of that three centuries before, a false step had been taken, and a 
plain and solemn warning that if the evil results of that step were now to be 
remedied, it could only be by returning to the ancient paths. 

It was precisely at this time that St. Ignatius and his companions first ap- 
peared in Rome, and submitted to the Holy See the plan for the foundation of 
their society. The education of youth is set forth in the Formula of Approval 
granted by Paul III. in 1540 as the first duty embraced by the new institute, 
and it is to be observed that the two patrons who most powerfully interested 
themselves in obtaining this approval were both of them members of the 
above-named commission, namely, Cardinal Gaspar Contarini, and the Domini- 
can, Father Thomas Badia. Although the new society were not at once 
able to begin the establishment of colleges, yet the plan of those afterwards 
founded was gradually ripening in the sagacious mind of St. Ignatius, who 
looked to these institutions as calculated to oppose the surest bulwarks against 
the progress of heresy. The first regular college of the society was that estab- 
lished at Candia in 1546, through the zeal of St. Francis Borgia, third general 
of the society; and the regulations by which it was governed, and which were 
embodied in the constitutions, were extended to all the Jesuit colleges after- 
wards founded. The studies were to include theology, both positive and 
scholastic, as well as grammar, poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy. The course 
of philosophy was to last three years, that of theology four; and the Pro- 
fessors of Philosophy were enjoined to treat their subject in such a way as to 
dispose the mind for the study of theology, instead of setting up faith and 
reason in opposition to one another. The theology of St. Thomas, and the 
philosophy of Aristotle, were to be followed, except on those points where the 
teaching of the latter was opposed to the Catholic faith. Those points of 
metaphysics which involved questions depending for their demonstration on 
revealed truth, such as free-will, or the origin of evil, were not to be treated in 
the course of philosophy, but to be reserved for that of theology. No classical 
authors, whether Greek or Latin, wherein was to be found any thing contrary 
to good morals, were to be read in the classes until first corrected, and the 
students were subjected to rules of discipline which aimed at forming in them 
habits of solid piety. It is clear that colleges thus constituted were exactly 
fitted to carry out those reforms which Pole and his colleagues had suggested 
as being so urgently called for, and would effectually exclude the ‘impious 
philosophy ’ which had been nurtured in the academies of Italy. 


COUNC!L OF TRENT. 
In the earlier sessions of the Council, the old canons requiring 
cathedrals to maintain a theologian and grammar master for the 
instruction of the younger clergy were confirmed, and laws were 
passed requiring all masters and doctors in the universities to engage 
by oath, at the beginning of each year to explain the Catholic faith 
according to the canons of the Council, and obliging visitors to 
institute the necessary corrections of discipline. But the main 
action of this Council was directed to restoring the seminary to its 
original position and purpose—as the school of the Bishop, where 
those who were ‘ to minister divine things should receive consecra- 
tion early in the formation of a life passed away from worldly 
temptations, and where the law of the place should establish the 
habit of holiness.’ It is embodied in the eighteenth chapter of the 
27th session of Canons and Decrees, substantially as follows : 
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Every. cathedral or metropolitan church is bound, according to its means, to 
maintain a certain number of youths belonging to the city or diocese in some 
suitable college, who shall then be trained for the ecclesiastical state. They are 

be at least twelve years old, and chosen from those who give hopes of their 

i A camer The Holy Council desires that a 

fen of parents,’ though the rich are not 
is to be ‘a perpetual seminary for the 
direction of the bi who is to be as- 

; The students, on their entrance, are 


iastical habit; to learn grammar, church music, 
and the other. liberal arta; but they are specially 


ly of the all that appertains to 
r the 

eans fo . 

inary is to be maintained by a tax on all beneficés in the diocese. 

If in any. province the dioceses are too poor each to maintain its own seminary, 

the Provincial synod may establish one attached to the metropolitan church for 

the. general use of all churches of the diocese; or, again, if a diocese be very 

large and populous, the bishop may, if necessary, establish in it more than one 

seminary. It belongs to the bishop to appoint or remove the scholasticus, and 

no person ig to be appointed who is not a doctor or licentiate in theology or 

canon law. The bishop also has the right of prescribing what studies are to 
be pursued by the seminarists, according as he may think proper. 

So universal was the satisfaction caused by this decree, that many prelates 
hesitated not to declare, that if no other good were to result from the labors of 
the Council, this alone would compensate to them for all their. fatigues and 
sacrifices. They regarded such a reform as was here provided, as the only 
efficacious means of restoring ecclesiastical discipline, well knowing that in 
every state and government, as are the heads, so are the members, and that the 
character of a people depends on that of their teachers. 


This policy was carried out promptly and thoroughly by Charles 
Borromeo, in the Archbishopric of Milan. For the clergy of his 
own province he founded six seminaries. The chief or greater 
seminary was attached to his Cathedral Church, and was intended 
to receive 150 of the most promising candidates, who went through 
a regular course of philosophy, theology, and canon law. A 
second seminary was included for youths of less ability, who were 
required to go through a course in moral theology, Scripture, the 
catechism of the Council of Trent, and the rubrics and ceremonies 
of the church. A third seminary in the city was designed for 
priests who, from any cause, needed to refresh their. ecclesiastical 
spirit or acquire. necessary learning. The three accommodated 
about 300 students. In three different deaneries were established 
three other seminaries, as nurseries to those at Milan—all dependent 
on the great seminary of St. John the Baptist, as their head. 





* Charles Borromeo, Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, was born at Arona in 1538, and 
canonized in 1610. In 1572 he founded the College of St. Fidelis, mpinly for poor students ; and 
in the year following another known as the College of Nobles, in which the aim was to combine 
solid piety, humane letters, and good manners. He had prepared by Cardinal Sylvius 
Antonianus, a manual for his professors. He also founded other colleges at Arona, Lucerne, and 
Fribourg, and a parochial school for elementary instruction in every parish, and Sunday schools 
for catechetical instruction in each church. 





Ill. PLANS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


In determining the details of construction and arrangement for a 
school-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the varying cir- 
eumstances of country and city, of a large and a small number of 
scholars; of schovis of different grades, and of different systems of 
instruction. ~ 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they are 
now situated, there will be but one school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be arranged 
atid fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
@ summer and of @ wiiter school, and for othet purposes, religious 
and sectilar, thai those of a school, and ii every particular of con- 
striction and atrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
must be studied. A union of two of more districts for the purposé of 
méaititaining in éach a school for the younger children, and in the 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all 
or; what would be better; 4 consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, for thése and all other school putposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in country districts, 
in thé way of comfoftablée and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. In stall villages, or populous county distticts, at least two 
school-rdoms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
public meetings of various kinds, each toom should be appropriated 
atid fitted up excltisively fot the use of the yotinger or thie older 
pupils: It is better, on many accotints; to have two schools on thé 
saitie fidor, than dné above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
can be adopted, of coiirsé; moté completeness can be given td 
thé constriction and atrangetieit of thé buildings and roots appro- 
priatéed to each gradé of schools. This classification should embracé 
at least three grades—viz. Pritiaty, with an infant department; Sec- 
otdaty, ot Grammar; Superiot, or High Schools: In iianufacturi 
villages, and iti cértain séctiotis of large cities, regularly organize 
Infant Schools should be established atid devoted mainly to the cul- 
ture Of the morals, matners, laiiguagée and health of very young 
children. 

4. The artangément as to supervision, instriction and récitations, 
must have refetéetite to the sizé of the school ; the number of teachers 
aiid assistants ; thé general organization of the school, whether if 
otié room for stiidy, ahd separate class toonis for téecitation, or thé 
several classes it distinct réonis undef appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the metliod of itistruction pur- 
sued, whether the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, much ingenuity 
has been expended by practical teachers and architects, in devising 
and perfecting plans of school-houses, with all the details of con- 
struction and Litares, modified to suit the varied circumstances enu- 
merated above, specimens of whieh, with explanations and 


e descrip- 
tions, will be here given. 





Pians or Scnoot-Hovses with ONE ScHOOL-ROoM. 


Tue largest number of school-houses which are erected with but 
one school-room, are intended for District, or for erimary Schools. 


District ScHoot. 


By a District School, in this connection, is understood a public 
school open to all the children of the district, of both sexes, and of 
the school age recognized by the practice of the district, or the regu- 
lations of the school committee of the town to which such district 
belongs. Itis an unclassified school, and is taught in one a ent, 
by one teacher, usually without any assistance even from older pupils 
of the school. It varies in the character of its scholars, and its 
methods of instruction, from summer to winter, and from winter to 
summer. In summer, the younger children and classes in the ele- 
mentary studies predominate, and in the winter the older pupils, and 
classes in the more advanced studies, whilst some of both extremes, 
as to age and studies, are to be found in both the winter and summer 
session of the district school. ‘This variety of ages and studies, and 
consequent variety of classes, increased by the irregularity of at- 
tendance, is not only a serious hinderance to the proper arrangement, 
instruction and government of the school, but presents almost insu- 
perable obstacles to the appropriate consiruction and furniture of the 
school-house, which is too often erected on the smallest possible 
scale of size and expense. A vast amount of physical suffering and 
discomfort to the pupils is the necessary result of crowding the older 
and younger pupils into a small apartment, without seats and furniture 
appropriate to either, and especially when no precaution has been 
taken to adapt the supply and arrangements of seats and desks ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances of the same school in winter 
and summer. In every district, or unclassified school, the school- 
room should be fitted up with seats and desks for the older and 
younger pupils, sufficient to accommodate the maximum attendance of 
each class of scholars at any season of the year. And if this cannot 
be effected, and only a sufficient number of seats can be secured to 
accommodate the highest number of both sexes in attendance at any 
one time, then in winter the seats and desks for the smaller children 
should be removed to the attic, and their place supplied by additional 
seats and desks for the older pupils; and in summer this arrange- 
ment should be reversed 


Prmary Scuoots. 


By a Primary School, in our American School Systems, is under- 
Pron: { not generally an Elementary School, embracing a course of 
instruction for the great mass of the children of the community 
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under fourteen years of age—but specifically, that class or grade o. 
schools which receive only the youngest pupils, and those leas. 
advanced in their studies. 

Any scheme of school organization will be imperfect which does 
not include special arrangements for the systematic training and in- 
struction of very young children, especially in all cities, manufactur- 
ing villages, and large neighborhoods. Among the population: of 
such places, many parents are sure to be found, who, for want of 
intelligence or leisure, of constancy and patience, are-unfitted to 
watch the first blossoming of the souls of their children, and to train 
them to good physical habits, virtuous impulses, and quick and accu- 
rate observations ; to cleanliness, obedience, openness, mutual kind- 
liness, piety, and all the virtues which wise and far-seeing parents 
desire for their offspring. The general result of the home training 
of the children of such parents, is the neglect of all moral culture 
when such culture is most valuable ; and the acquisition of manners, 

rsonal habits, and language, which the best school training at a 

er period of life can with difficulty correct or eradicate. To meet 
the wants of this class of children, Halls of Refuge and Infant 
Schools were originally instituted by Oberlin, Owen, and Wilderspin, 
and now constitute under these names, or the names of Primary 
Schools, or Primary Departments, a most important branch of ele- 
mentary education, whether sustained by individual charity, or as 
part of the organization of public instruction. 

No one at all acquainted with the history of education in this 
country, can doubt that the establishment of the Primary School for 
children under six years of age, in Boston, in 1818, as a distinct 
grade ot schools, with the modifications which it has since re- 
ceived there, and elsewhere, from the principles and methods of 
the Infant School system, has led to most important improvements in 
the quality and quantity of instruction in our public schools, and the 
sooner a Primary School properly organized, furnished and man- 

, can be established in every large neighborhood, and especially 
in the “ infected districts” of cities and manufacturing villages, the 
more rapid and more thorough will be the progress of education. 


Location, Yarp, anp Pray Grounp. 


The site or location of a school-house should be quiet, retired, 
accessible, attractive, and in all respects healthy. To secure these 
conditions, no reasonable expense should be spared—for a house 
thus situated promotes in many ways the highest objects for which 
a school is instituted. 

Noisy and dusty thoroughfares, and the vicinity of places of idle 
and vicious resort, as well as bleak plains, unsheltered hill tops, 
and stagnant marshes, should all be avoided, no matter how cen- 
tral, accessible, or cheap the land may be. 

In a city or village, a rear lot, with access from two or more 
streets, will not only be more economical, quiet and safe, but will 
secure, at the same cost as a narrow front lot, the advantages of a 
spacious play ground, and admit of the adornments of flower plats, 
shrubbery, and trees. 
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In the country, and in small villages, there will be no difficulty, 
to a tiberal-and enlightened community or committee, in procuring 
@ spacious lot, attractive from its choice of sun and shade, of trees 
and flowers, and commanding, in one or more directions, the cheap 
yet priceless educating influences of fine scenery. 

In city or country, a site should be provided, large enough to 
admit of a yard in front of the building, either common to the 
whole school, or appropriated to greensward, flowers, and shrub- 
berys and two yards in the rear, one for each sex. properly graded, 
inclosed, and fitted up with apparatus for recreation and exercise 
in all states of the weather, and with privies, which a civilized people 
never forgets, and in respect to which the most perfect seclusion, 
nheatness, and propriety should be enforced. 

The extent to which facilities for gymnastic and calisthenic ex- 
ercises shall be introduced into the play-ground, must be deter- 
mined by the circumstances of the school, and mainly by the place 
which they are to occupy as part of the physical education of the 
pupils, For purposes of recreation, except in the simplest and 
cheapest form, and for very young children, and at all times under 
the direction and supervision of the teacher, who should be spe- 
cially trained to superintend the exercises and amusements of the 
play ground, this apparatus has not much value. When pursued 
at all times, without system, without reference to age, or strength, 
or the purposes intended, without direction, from day to day for a 
whole term, the exercises become wearisome, the apparatus is 
abused, and serious accidents not unfrequently occur. But when 


mnastics can be taught and geome as a regular branch of 


ucation—when the more difficult fetes of activity, strength, and 
endurance, are attained by elementary trials of various sorts, gradu- 
* ated tothe age and constitution of each pupil, and so alternated 
as to keep the interest constantly alive—when walking exercises 
in the field, or to remarkable places, and even ordinary spots, are 
occasionally substituted for the military drill, and running, leaping, 
vaulting, balancing, climbing, and lifting, in the gymnasium— 
when the incidental acquisition of the moral habits of cleanliness 
in person, neatness in dress, punctuality, promptitude, and obedi- 
ence, is made a matter of even greater importance than the direct 
result of muscular development, an erect and graceful carriage, a 
firm and regular step, which are the direct objects of these exer- 
cises—then, they are truly valuable, and every facility for their in- 
troduction Should be provided in the play ground. enever in- 
troduced, the machines and instruments should be constructed of 
the best materia! and by the best workmen, for life and limb must 
not be endangered to save expense in these respects. 

The following cuts and description may be useful to an ingeni- 
ous carpenter, who can not consult a systematic treatise on gym- 
nastics.° The cut which follows, of a play-ground for an infant, 
or primary school, is copied from Wilderspin’s Early Education. 
We should prefer to see a female teacher presiding over the scene. 


* See luarave tions in Gywxasties, containing a full description of more than eight hum 
dred exercises, and illustrated by five hundred vi y J. E. D’Alfonce, late pro- 
fessor of ies in the Miltary School in St. Petersburgh, and in Parie. New York? 
George F. Nesbit & Co,, Wail street. 1851. 








PLAN FOR A VILLAGE SCHOOL, 


The accompanying view and plan of a village or country school-house, 
intended to accommodate from seventy to eighty pupils, were furnished 
by H. Hudson Holley, architect, of New York, for Harper's Bazar. The 
cost of a building of this description in the neighborhood of New York 
is stated to range from $2,500 to $3,000, according to its finish ; but in 
other localities, where labor and material are cheaper, a corresponding 
reduction might be made. 

It is divided into boys’ and girls’ departments, occupying either side 
of the school-room, each having a separate entrance, with spacious vesti- 
bule, containing some twenty-five feet of wardrobe, sufficient to afford a 
separate locker, if desired, to every pupil. In the rear of the vestibules 
are water-closets, well lighted, and ventilated from below, causing a 
downward current of air, which effectually prevents the rising of any 
smells, These ventilators are connected with the large shaft shown at 
A. 

The recitation-rooms have similar flues, all in connection with the 
smoke-flue from the furnace, the heat from which, by rarefying the air, 
causes a corresponding increase of draught. The school-room has its 
floor perforated in several places, from which there is a connection 
through air-ducts with the main ventilator. This effectually carries off 
the poisonous exhalations from the lungs, which would otherwise soon 
render the air unfit to breathe. There is also a ventilator in the school- 
room ceiling, the foul and heated air from which is discharged through 
the small cupola surmounting the roof. This also contains the bell, 
which is rung from the attic floor. This attic will be found useful in 
further protecting the school-rooms from both heat and cold. It is 
approached by an easy stair-case, located between the recitation-rooms. 
Underneath there are stairs leading to the cellar. Here the furnace and 
coal or wood-vaults are placed. We would especially recommend the 
use of a furnace, rather thun the so-called gas-consuming stoves gener- 
ally employed, both for convenience and for sanitary reasons. A stove 
in a room simply consumes the oxygen, while creating no circulation of 
air. A furnace, on the contrary, which is kept below, draws its air from 
without, warms it moderately, and introduces it fresh into the rooms 
above ; and when with this is combined properly constructed ventilators 
in floor and ceiling, the foul air eseapes exactly in proportion to the 
fresh air introduced. 

When a furnace cannot be had, the following expedient may be 
employed: Build a close chamber in the cellar, about ten feet square, 
and in the center place an ordinary coal or wood stove. Then connect 
this chamber with the outer air by means of a flue about twelve by 
twenty-four inches, to admit a current of fresh air, which, when heated, 
rises to the floors above through registers, in the ordinary way. 

Separate recitation-rooms will be found in rear of the teacher’s desk. 
By means of these the school may be at any time taught as a graded 
school, with three classes reciting at a time. Even if the school is not 
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graded, teachers will often find it to the advantage of all to hear classes 
in the recitation-rooms, leaving the school-room in charge of a monitor. 

The exterior of this building is of a thoroughly simple, though some- 
what novel character, the pitch of the roof being at an angle of about 
thirty degrees from the horizon. This, while sufficiently steep for shin- 
gies or slate, would, if of less pitch, require a metal covering. It will 
be found expedient, if slate is used, to have it laid on close boards, 
between which and the slate we would recommend the introduction of 
tarred felt, which not only has the advantage of warmth, but effectually 
prevents driving snows from penetrating the roof. When shingles are 
adopted it will be found best to fix them on lath of about one by two 
inches, at a sufficient distance apart to receive them, as shingles placed 
on close boarding are much more liable to decay. The exterior walls 
are covered with ordinary clapboards about as high as the attic floor, 
while above this vertical boards, about eight or nine inches in width, 
are employed, the ends being cut in an ornamental pattern, and the 
joints covered with moulded battens about one by two inches. These 
vertical sidings are sometimes called curtains, or aprons. 

Heretofore our country school-houses have not only been of ill-conceived 
design and arrangement, but their coloring has been something painful 
to contemplate. Either white or red is usually employed, probably the 
most ill-assorted tints that could have been chosen. Would it not be 
better to have some of those warm, transparent hues, at once harmoni- 
ous with the surrounding landscape and grateful to the eye? Little 
things like these, pleasing colors, architectural effects, well-balanced 
proportions, all aid in forming and refining the taste, and make the 
old school-house a pleasant memory in after years. Our children, living 
for the most part in plain homes, where nearly all is necessarily calcu- 
lated for utility, and but little thought is ever given to wxsthetics, need 
this force of contrast, and the school-house, instead of being the least 
attractive building in the village, should, by a higher taste, a more har- 
monious blending of form and color, lead these growing minds—uncon- 
sciously it may be—to a love and desire for higher things than their 
fathers knew. 

There are many shades of color which might be suggested. We 
would propose for the clapboard or body color a warm drab, such as 
would be produced by mixing with a cup of strong coffee an equal pro- 
portion of rich cream. Then all the trimmings, such as cornices, win- 
dow-casings, water-tables and string-courses, should be of a darker shade 
—such a tint as the coffee would have with only a small proportion of 
the cream added—sufficient to produce a striking contrast, which may 
be seen at a distance. The apron of vertical boards before described 
should be of a middle tint, produced by mingling in equal proportions 
the colors before mentioned. The battens should be of the trimming 
color. Colors, in these and many other shades, are now prepared in 
quantities by large dealers, thus insuring to consumers hues and tints 
which are uniform in quality. 

We would here mention that iron finials are a cheap and very orna- 
mental adjunct to a design. Wooden finials are good, if proper models 
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can be obtained; but, as some iron-founders have on hand very appro- 
priate patterns, we think it safe at least to recommend their use. 

The location of a school-building is a matter deserving of attention ; 
perhaps some innovation upon time-honored custom may be advisable. 
It has never been clearly explained why a school-house should be placed 
on the edge of a swamp, or on the top of a steep hill, nor has any one 
satisfactorily proved the advantage of locating it immediately beside 
the village graveyard. We would therefore, with due respect, advise 
that these heretofore favorite locatioas be abandoned, and that the 
building be placed on level, dry ground, and that it be as near as possi- 
ble to the center of the neighborhood from which the children come. 
Sufficient ground should be secured to insure forever good ventilation 
and light. The light and ventilation which are sufficient for a residence 
are entirely inadequate to a room containing from thirty to eighty chil- 
dren, each of whom must be able, on the darkest day, to read at his seat 
fine print, and to breathe fresh air without going out of doors for it. It 
is well to have some shade-trees near the building, though a location in 
the edge of a forest, where the sun seldom warms or dries the ground, 
should be avoided. Care should of course be taken that the building is 
not placed near cattle-pens, pig-sties, stables; or other places from which 
offensive odors and impure air are constantly eseaping. 

The condition of the grounds about the building will largely modify 
its appearance. A school-yard in which every blade of grass has been 
trampled down will spoil the effect of the most perfectly designed and 
painted building. The ground immediately adjoining the building, 
therefore, should be neatly grassed, and for as great a width as practi- 
cable. Paths, for ingress and egress, should be cut through this space. 
The play-ground should be in the rear, and should not be allowed to 
encroach on the grassed surface. The monotony of a level surface of 
grass might with advantage be broken by groups or single plants of 
flowering shrubs or of evergreens. In most parts of the United States 
the forests contain evergreens and ornamental trees, which may be had 
for the trouble of digging up and transplanting. Most of the pines, 
cedars, spruces, firs, hemlocks, magnolias, dogwoods, etc., are at some or 
all seasons of the year ornamental, agd as such are placed, often at great 
cost, in the handsomest grounds in te country. Our forests also abound 
in ornamental vines and creepers, which may be used with effect te 
cover fences, foundation-walls, etc. A small contribution from the 
pupils would effect the purchase of a few bulbs, seeds and roots, while 
a few minutes of labor, subtracted from the school-hours of some of the 
“bad boys,” would keep the whoie in order, and would perhaps have on 
said boys a more salutary effect than would leafless twigs applied to 
uncongenial shoulders and palms. 


{It must be @ source of satisfaction to the Architect of the above 
Plan to see occasionally, as he passes through the Rural Districts, a 
school-house located so as to afford its inmates at least a choice of sun 
and shade in different seasons of the year and periods of the day, 
afd from {ts surroundings and equipment fo deserve less the name of a 
Cemetery, and more that of a Seminary of Leatning.] 
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PLAY OF A RURAL DISTRICT SCHOOL-BOUSE, 
Town of Genesee Falls, Wyoming County, N. Y. 
As an illustration of the better class of country school-houses, we present 
to our readers plans of one recently erected, 
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The site and ground contains about an acre in the form of a parallel- 
ogram, the shortest side being upon the road. The building iteelf stands about 
fifty feet from the road, and facing it. The soil is a gravelly loam, with good 
drainage; the situation airy, with delightful prospects about it. The ground 
is graded to a descent of one foot to twelve from the building in every direc- 
tion to the distance of twenty feet. The house has three entrances; one a 
main entrance with double doors in front, intended to be used only when the 
edifice is occupied for public meetings or school exhibitions. It has an en- 
trance in the wing on the left for boys and upon the right forgirls. The latter 
before reaching the entrance door pass through a gate in a high board fence 
which extends from the building at right angles to the limit of the ground, and 
from thence encloses a small square play-ground exclusively for the gir's, 
within which is a closet, the purpose of which is concealed by its being placed 
in the corner of a building used as a coal-house or wood-shed. In the opposite 
corner of the same building is placed the boys’ closet, the acceas to which and 
the wood-shed are from the outside of the yard. This shed, containing these 
two closets, is placed directly back of the wing of the school-house at the dis- 
tance of about thirty-three feet. The fence referred to—a tight board one, 
picketed and seven feet high—extends between the wing and the shed. The 
rail bars of this fence have boards placed diagonally above the rail, so that 
little feet cannot get upon them or climb over from the rear of the yard. Into 
this yard the boys are not expected to enter. It is embellished with flowers 
and creepers planted in beds upon its borders. 

The bottom of the sills of the school-house are two and a half feet from the 
ground, affording ample space for lighting a basement play-room, to be used in 
stormy weather or when the ground is muddy. Such a provision avoids any 
necessity for using the school-room as a play-house—a liberty which should 
never be allowed. The basement may also be used for storing extra seats 
required to be used at public meetings and exhibitions, and for placing a small 
furnace for warming the building. The main building is 20x30 fzet, the wing 
10x17 feet. The entrance halls or vestibule in the wing are 55 feet wide. 
They are each lighted by one window, and contain at the outer end cases of 
shelves standing on a five-inch base with twenty numbered spaces or pigeon 
holes, 12x14 square and 14 inches deep. The outer doors to the vestibules, as 
well as the front door to the building, open outwardly, thus saving space 
within the building, and affording readier egress in case of sudden alarm. 
The front doors swing against posts on the platform to prevent straining the 
hinges. The teacher’s room occupying the space between the girls’ and boys’ 
hall is six feet wide. It is lighted by one window, and contains two closets 
which occupy the spaces between the chimney and the side walls. In these 
closets or cases which are shelved and secured by doors and lock and key, are 
kept the district library and experimental apparatus belonging to the school. 
The chimney which is built from the bottom of the basement below, passes up 
through this room against the outer wall of the main building, being entirely 
independent of it except that it passes through the cornice at the ridge. It 
contains two flues, one for fire and the other for ventilation of the school- 
room. It has two registers in the school-room, one at the base of the room and 
the other near the ceiling. The teacher’s room is entered by a door on each 
side two feet four inches wide. ; 

If occupied by a male teacher the door on the girls’ side is kept locked, if a 
female teacher the opposite door is secured. The room is lighted by one 
window. It affords space for a small table or desk, a wash-stand and lounge. 
The ceilings in the wing are nine feet and in the school-room eleven and a half 
feet high. Each window contains twelve lights, ten inches by twelve. There 
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are eight windows in the main school-room, of twelve lights, each ten by fifteen 
inches, three on each side and two in front. All the sashes in the building are 
hung upon pulleys and balanced with weights. This is a feature which should 
be identified with every school-house, as better ventilation is secured by the 
facility with which windows are raised and lowered and adjusted to the pre- 
cise needs of the time, by the slightest touch of the hand, 
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There are four rows of single desks—a greater number can be used. It is 
now universally conceded that single desks are better than double, as by their 
use better discipline is sustained and consequently greater proficiency in 
studies. Less interruption occurs where each scholar holds an isolated posi- 
tion. An industrious scholar placed beside an indolent one at the same desk, 
may lose the benefit of instruction during the whole term, by reason of his 
close proximity to a profitless and possibly mischief-making companion. 

















filling the space between the two doors. It is five feet high, and made 
gluing a coat of manilla paper upon the hard-finished plastered 

coating the manilla paper with ground slate made into a paste 
means of a brush. A strip of moulding is secured against the rim of th 
blackboard over the paper to keep the outer edge of the paper from becoming 
detached from the plaster. The teacher’s desk occupies the central position 
upon the platform. The space upon either side of the platform is occupied by 
a few chairs for visitors, The floor of the school-room is made of one and one- 
quarter stuff, and lined underneath with tarred roofing paper. The sides of 
the building are sheathed with one-inch hemlock boards, covered with a coat- 
ing of tarred roofing paper under the clapboards, The attic joists above are 
covered with a double floor of common boards, between which is also laid a 
coating of tarred paper. As the attic has thorough ventilation the building is 
cool in summer and warm in winter. The using of tarred paper to complete 
the enclosing of the heated space in the building as has been done here, is but 
a trifling expense, and is strongly recommended. The inner doors of the 
building are panelled; all the outer doors are made of two thicknesses of 
narrow inch stuff battened. The double doors im front are two and a half 
feet wide and seven and a half fect high. The rear outside doors are two feet 
eight inches wide and of the same height. The platforms before the entrances 
are capacious, being six feet by eight, and rest upon chestnut posts set three 
feet in the ground. The ateps have but seven inch rise, The advantage of 
having entrances as planned in this building is that the pupils face the school 
upon entering it, thus causimg less interruption than where the entrance is at 
the back of the pupils already seated, who cannot be restrained at each open- 
ing of the door from turning to look at the ineomer. By this arrangement 
also the pupil sits with his back to the two large windows in the end of the 
building, and gets the benefit of light over his shoulder. The side blinds may 
be closed so that on a bright day all the light may come from that direction 
and tempered agreeably to the eye. When the boys leave the school-house 
they enter at once upon their play-ground in the rear, away from the road, 
while the girls enter at once their private play-ground, and can use the con- 
veniences connected therewith in that seclusion which the natural delicacy of 
the sex requires, and which should not only be observed but encouraged. The 
vestibules of these entrances, in case of school exhibitions and other public 
occasions, which are of frequent occurrence in an enterprising district, may be 
used for retiring rooms. The platform may be converted into a stage by the 
simple process of putting up curtains. The audience enters at such times by 
the main entrance of the building, which is thus found at once to possess the 
convenience of a concert halt of the city. Important also is the facility under 
this plan by which the building may be transformed into a place of public 
worship, with its vestibule and entrance the moreeleanly from less frequent use. 
This commodious little structure while having all the desirable features of a 
school-house, may be said to be in miniature an exhibition room, town-hall, 
and church. Its cost in the western part of New York may be set down in 
round figures at Fifteen Hundred ($1,500) Dollars. By judicious expenditure 
this may be made to include seats and desks, a small furnace for heating, & 
bell, and three coats of paint. a 

This building was erected and equipped at the sole expense of Hon. William 
P. Letchworth, of Buffalo, a member of the New York State Board of Charities. 
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EDUCATION.* 

Frepericx tae Seconp of the name, King of Prussia, and dis- 
tinguished as the Great, was born in the palace in Berlin, Jan. 24, 
1712—the son of Frederick I. and the Princess Sophia-Dorothea, 
daughter of George I. of Great Britain. To the diverse elements 
in his domestic training and education may be traced the distin- 
. guishing features of his character and career. The earliest agency 
in his primal education—the influence which surrounded his early 
childhood was mainly French, in consequence of his governess for 
the first seven years of his life being the Madame de Roucoulles, 
‘the Edict of Nantes,’ French lady, who, five-and-twenty years before, 
as Madame de Montbail, had taken similar charge of Friedrich 
Wilhelm. And her ways and methods must have been conciliatory 
and quasi maternal, for both her royal pupils entertained and ex- 
pressed in various ways a grateful and honest affection for her and 
hers. Under this daily teaching and influence, his manners, early 
religious notions and speech, became French, after the type of his 
governess. Mingling or contracting with the working of this 
French element, was the rough German element of his father’s stern 
speech, economies, and authority, and of the military talk, inven- 
tions, and movements generally of the Field Marshal, Prince 
Duhan, and other Prussian soldiers and ministers about the King, 
At the age of seven the young Crown-Prince was taken out of 
the hands and influences of governesses and women, and placed 
under the tutors and sub-tutors of sterner stuff, tried and found 
faithful to the King in the famous Stralsund siege. 


Duhan de Jandun, the young French gentleman who had escaped from gram- 
mar lessons to the trenches, he is the practical teacher. Lieutenaut-General 
Graf Fink von Finkenstein, and Lieutenant-Colonel von Kalkstein, they are 
Head Tutor (Oberhofmeister) and Sub-Tutor; military men both, who had been 
in many wars besides Stralsund. By these three he was assiduously educated, 
subordinate schoolmastérs working under them when needful in such branches 
as the paternal judgment would admit, the paternal object and theirs being to 
infuse useful knowledge, reject’ useless, and wind up the whole into a military 

i These appointments, made at different precise dates, took effect, all of 
them, in the year 1719. 


* Carlyle’s History of Frederick II—Abridged. 
20 
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Duhan, independently of his experience in the trenches, appears to have 
been an accomplished, ingenious, and conscientious man, who did credit to 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s judgment, and to whom Friedrich professed himself much 
indebted in after life. Their progress in some of the technical branches, as we 
shall perceive, was indisputably unsatisfactory; but the mind of the boy seems 
to have been opened-by this Duhan to a lively, and, in some sort, genial percep- 
tion of things round him; of the strange, confusedly — Universe he had 
got into; and of the noble and supreme function which Intelligence holds 
there, supreme in Art as in Nature, beyond all other functions whatsoever. 
Duhban was now turned of thirty: a cheerful, amiable Frenchman; poor, though 
of good birth and acquirements ; originally from Champagne. Friedrich loved 
him very much, always considered him his spiritual father, and to the end of 
Duhan’s life, twenty years hence, was eager to do him any good in his power; 
anxious always to repair for poor Duhan the great sorrows he came to on his 
account, as we shall see. 

Of Graf Fink von Finkenstein, who has had military experiences of all 
kinds and all degrees, from marching as prisioner into France, ‘wounded and 
without his hat,’ to fighting at Malplaquet, at Blenheim, even at Steenkirk, as 
well as Stralsund—who is now in his sixtieth year, and seems to have been a 
gentleman of rather high, solemn manners, and, indeed, of undeniable perfec- 
tions—of this supreme Count Fink we learn almost nothing farther in the 
Books except that his little pupil did not dislike him either; the little pupil 
took not unkindly to Fink, welcoming any benignant human ray across these 
lofty gravities of the Oberhofmeister ; went often to his house in Berlin, and 
made acquaintance with two young Finks about his own age whom he found 
there, and who became important to him, especially the younger of them, in the 
course of the future. This Pupil, it may be said, is creditably known for his 
attachment to his teachers and others, an attached and attaching little boy. 

Of Kalkstein, a rational, experienced, and earnest kind of man, though as 
yet but young, it is certain also that the little Fritz loved him; and futhermore, 
that the Great Friedrich was grateful to him, and had a high esteem of his in- 
tegrity and sense. ‘My master, Kalkstein,’ used to be his designation of him 
when the name chanced to be mentioned in after times. They continued to- 
gether, with Pas passages of mutual history, for forty years afterward, till 

stein’s death. 


How these Fink-Kalkstein functionaries proceeded in the great 
task they had got—very great task had they known what pupil 
had fallen to them—is not directly recorded for us with any se- 
quence or distinctness. We infer only that every thing went by in- 
flexible routine, not asking at all what pupil, nor much whether it 
would suit any pupil. Duhan, with the tendencies we have seen in 
him, who is willing to soften the inflexible when possible, and to 
‘guide Nature’ by a rather loose rein, was probably a genial element 
in the otherwise strict affair. Fritz had one unspeakable advantage, 
Tare among princes, and even among peasants in these ruined ages, 
that of not being taught, or in general not, by the kind called 
‘ Hypocrites, and even Sincere Hypocrites,’ fatalest species of the 
class Hypocrite. We perceive he was lessoned all along, not by en- 
chanted Phantasms of that dangerous sort, breathing mendacity of 
mind, unconsciously, out of every look, but by real Men, who be- 
lieved from the heart outward, and were daily doing what they 
taught. To which unspeakable advantage we add a second, like- 
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wise considerable : that his masters, though rigorous, were not un- 
lovable to him ; that his affections, at least, were kept alive ; that 
whatever of seed (or of chaff and hail, as was likelier) fell on his 
mind had sunshine to help in dealing with it. 

[The following summary of the father’s directions to his son’s 
tutors, with Carlyle’s interjected elucidation, contains some excel- 
lent hints, and throws light on the character of the father, and the 
stern regimen under which the great Captain of the age was trained 
to the endurance and obedience which he exacted of others.] 


1. ‘Must impress my son with a proper love and fear of God, as the founda- 
tion and sole pillar of our temporal und eternal welfare. No false religions, or 
sects of Atheist, Arian (Arrian), Socinian, or whatever name the poisonous 
things have, which can so easily corrupt a young mind, are to be even named 
in his hearing; on the other hand, a proper abhorrence (Abscheu) of Papistry, 
and insight into its baselessness and nonsensicality (Ungrund und Absurditat) is 
to be communicated to him.’ Papistry, which is false enough, like the others, 
but impossible to be ignored like them, mention that, and give him due abhor- 
rence for it; for we are Protestants to the bone in this country, and can not 
stand Adsurditat, least of all hypocritically religious ditto. But the grand thing 
will be ‘to impress on him the true religion, which consists essentially in this, 
that Christ died for all men,’ and generally, that the Almighty’s justice is eternal 
and omnipresent, ‘which consideration is the only means of keeping a sovereign 
person (sauveraine Macht), or one freed from human penalties, in the right way.’ 

2. ‘He is to learn no Latin;’ observe that, however it may surprise you. 
What has a living German man and King of the eighteenth Seculum to do with 
the dead old Heathen Latins, Romans, and the lingo they spoke their fraction 
of sense and nonsense in? Frightful how the young years of the European 
generations have been wasted for ten centuries back, and the Thinkers of the 
world have become mere walking Sacks of Marine stores—‘Gelehrten, Learned,’ 
as they call themselves—and gone lost to the world in that manner as a set of 
confiscated Pedants, babbling about said Heathens, and their extinct lingo, and 
fraction of sense and nonsense for the thousand years last past—Heathen 
Latins, Romans, who perhaps were no great things of Heathen after all, if well 
seen into. I have heard judges say they were inferior in real worth and grist, 
to German home-growths we have had, if the confiscated Pedants could have 
discerned it. At any rate, they are dead, buried deep these two thousand years, 
well out of our way, and nonsense enough of our own left to keep sweeping 
into corners. Silence about their lingo and them to this new Crown-Prince! 
‘Let the Prince learn French and German, so as to write and speak ‘with 
brevity and propriety’ in these two languages, which may be useful to him in 
life. That will suffice for languages, provided he have any thing effectually 
rational to say in them. For the rest, 

3. ‘Let him learn Arithmetic, Mathematics, Artillery, Economy to the very 
bottom, and, in short, useful knowledge generally; useless ditto not at all: 
‘History in particular; Ancient History only slightly (nur téberhin), but the 
History of the last Hundred and fifty Years to the exactest pitch. The Jus 
Naturale and Jus Gentium,’ by the way of hand-lamp to History, ‘he must be 
completely master of, as also of Geography, whatever is remarkable in each 
Country; and in Histories, most especially the History of the House of Bran- 
denberg, where he will find domestic examples, which are always of more force 
than foreign ; and along with Prussian History, chiefly that of the Countries 
which have been connected with it, as England, Brunswick, Hessen, and the 
others; and in reading of wise History-books there must be considerations 
made (sollen beym Lesen kluger Historiarum Betrachtungen gemacht werden) upon 
the causes of the events.’ Surely, O King! 

4. ‘With increasing years, you will more and more, to a most especial degree, 
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go upon Fortification '—mark you! ‘the Formation of a Camp and other War- 
iences—that the Prince may, from youth upward, be trained to act as Officer 
and General, and to seek all his glory in the soldier profession.’ This is whither 
it must all tend, You, Finkenstein and Kalkstein, ‘haye both of you, in the 
highest measure, to make it your care to infuse into my Son’ (einzurpragen, 
stamp into him) ‘a true leve the Soldier business, and to impress on him 
that, as there is nothing in the world which can bring a Prince renown and hon- 
or like the sword, so he would be a despised creature before all men if he did 
not love it, and seek his sole glory (die einzige Gloria) therein ;’ which is an ex- 
treme statement of the cage, showing how much we have it at heart. 

Of the sciences relating to war, the future captain had much both 
of theory and practice. Before he was eight years old, ‘there had 
been instituted for express behoof of little Fritz, a miniature soldier 
company above a hundred strong, which grew afterward to be near 
three hundred, and, indeed, rose to be a permanent Institution by 
degrees, called Compagnie der Kronprinzlichen Kadetten (Company 
of Crown-Prince Cadets). A hundred and ten boys about his own 
age, sons of noble families, had been selected from the three Mili- 
tary Schools then extant, as a kind of tiny regiment for him, where, 
if he was by no means commander all at once, he might learn his 
exercise in fellowship with others, Czar Peter, it is likely, took a 
glance of this tiny regiment just getting into rank and file there, 
which would remind the Czar of his own young days. An experi- 
enced Lieutenant-Colonel was appointed to command in chief. A 
certain handy and correct young fellow, Rentzel by name, about 
seventeen, who already knew his fugling to a hair’s breadth, was 
drill master, and exercised them all, Fritz especially, with due strict- 
ness, till, in the course of time and attainments, Fritz could himself 
take the head charge, which he did in a year or two; a little soldier 
thenceforth, properly strict, though of small dimensions, in tight 
blue bit of coat and cocked hat, miniature image of Papa (it is 
fondly hoped and expected), resembling him as a sixpence does a 
half crown. In 1721 the assiduous Papa set up a “little arsenal” 
for him “in the Orange Hall of the Palace;” there let him, with 
perhaps a chosen comrade or two, mount batteries, fire exceedingly 
small brass ordnance, his Engineer Teacher, one Major von Senning, 
limping about (on cork leg), and superintending, if needful. 

‘Rentzel, it is known, proved an excellent drill sergeant; had good 
talents every way, and was a man of probity and sense. He played 
beautifully on the flute too, and had a cheerful, conversible turn, 
which naturally recommended him still farther to Fritz, and awoke 
or encouraged, among other faculties, the musical faculty in the 
little boy. Rentzel continued about him or in sight of him through 
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life, advancing gradually, not too fast, according to real merit and 
service (Colonel in 1759), and never did discredit to the choice 
Friedrich Wilhelm had made of him. Of Senning, too, Engineer- 
Major von Senning, who gave Fritz his lessons in Mathematics, For- 
tification, and the kindred branches, the like or better can be said. 
He was of graver years; had lost a leg in the Marlborough Cam- 
paigns, poor gentleman, but had abundaat sense, native worth, and 
cheery rational talk in him, so that he, too, could never be parted 
with by Friedrich, but was kept on hand to the last, a permanent 
and variously serviceable acquisition. 

‘Thus, at least, is the military education of our Crown-Prince 
cared for. And we are to fancy the little fellow, from his tenth 
year or earlier, going about in miniature soldier figure for most part 
—in strict Spartan-Brandenburg costume of body as of mind—cos- 
tume little flattering to his own private taste for finery, yet by no 
means unwholesome to him, as he came afterward to know. In 
October, 1723, it is on record, when George I. came to visit his 
son-in-law and daughter at Berlin, his Britannic Majesty, looking 
out from his new quarters on the morrow, saw Fritzchen “ drilling 
his Cadet Company,” a very pretty little phenomenon—drilling, 
with clear voice, military sharpness, and the precision of clock-work, 
on the Esplanade (Zustgarten) there; and doubtless the Britannic 
Majesty gave some grunt of acquiescence, perhaps even a smile, rare 
on that square, heavy-laden countenance of his. 

Of riding masters, fencing masters, swimming masters, much less 
of dancing masters (celebrated Graun ‘on the organ,’ with Psalm 
tunes), we can not speak; but the reader may be satisfied they were 
all there, good of their kind, and pushing on at a fair rate. Nor is 
there any lack any where of paternal supervision to our young ap- 
prentice. From an early age Papa took the Crown-Prince with him 
on his annual reviews. From utmost Memel on the Russian border 
down to Wesel on the French, all Prussia, in every nook of it, gar- 
rison, marching-regiment, board of management, is rigorously re- 
viewed by Majesty once a year. There travels little military Fritz 
beside the military Majesty, amid the generals and official persons, 
in their hardy Spartan manner, and learns to look into every thing 
like a Rhadamanthine Argus, and how the eye of the master, more 
than all other appliances, fattens the cattle. 

On his hunts, too, Papa took him; for Papa was a famous hunter 
when at Wusterhausen in the season: hot Beagle-chase, hot Stag- 
hunt, your chief game deer; huge ‘Force-hunt’ (Par-force-Jagd, 
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the woods all beaten, and your wild beasts driven into straights and 
caudine forks for you); Boar-hunting (Sauhetze, ‘sow-baiting,’ as 
the Germans call it), partridge-shooting, fox and wolf-hunting 
—on all grand expeditions of such sort little Fritz shall ride with 
Papa and party. Rough, furious riding; now on swift steed, now 
at places on Wurstwagen— Wurstwagen, ‘Sausage-car,’ so called, 
most Spartan of vehicles, a mere stuffed pole or ‘sausage’ with 
wheels to it, on which you sit astride, a dozen or so of you, and 
career, regardless of the summer heat and sandy dust, of the win- 
ter’s frost storms and muddy rain. All this the little Crown-Prince 
is bound to do, but likes it less and less, some of us are sorry to 
observe! In fact, he could not.take to hunting at all, or find the 
least of permanent satisfaction in shooting partridges and bait- 
ing sows, ‘with such an expenditure of industry and such damage 
to the seed fields,’ he would sometimes alledge in extenuation. In 
later years he had been known to retire into some glade of the 
thickets, and hold a little Flute-Hautbois Concert with his musical 
comrades while the sows were getting baited; or he would converse 
with Mamma and her Ladies, if her Majesty chanced to be there in 
a day for open driving, which things by no means increase his favor 
with Papa, a sworn hater of ‘ effeminate practices.’ 

He was ‘nourished on beer-soup,’ as we said before. Frugality, 
activity, exactitude, were lessons daily and hourly brought home to 
him in every thing he did and saw. His very sleep was stingily 
meted out to him: ‘Too much sleep stupefies a fellow,’ Friedrich 
Wilhelm was wont to say; so that the very doctors had to inter- 
fere in this matter for little Fritz. Frugal enough, hardy enough; 
urged in every way to look with indifference on hardship, and take 
a Spartan view of life. 

Money allowance completely his own he does not seem to have 
had till he was seventeen. Exiguous pocket-money, counted in 
groschen (English pence, or hardly more), only his Kalkstein and 
Finkenstein could grant as they saw good; about eighteen pence in 
the month to start with, as would appear. 

Intellectual Culture. 

But with regard to our little Crown-Prince’s intellectual culture, 
there is another document, specially from Papa’s hand, which, if 
we can redact, adjust, and abridge it, as in the former case, may be 
worth the reader’s notice, and elucidate some things for him. It is 
of date Wusterhausen, 3d September, 1721, little Fritz now in his 
tenth year, and out there, with his Duhans and Finkenstein, while 
Papa is rusticating for a few weeks. The essential title is, 
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To Head-Governor von Finkenstein, Sub-Governor von Kalkstein, Preceptor 
Jacques Egide Duhan de Jaudun, and others whom it may concern: Regula- 
tions for schooling at Wusterhausen, 3d September, 1721, in greatly abridged 


Sunday. ‘On Sunday he is to rise at 7, and, as soon as he has got his slippers 
on, shall kneel down at his bedside, and pray to God, so as all in the room 
may hear it’ (that there be no deception or short measure palmed upon us) ‘in 
these words: “Lord God, bless Father, I thank thee from my heart that thou 
hast so graciously rved me through this night. Fit me for what thy hol 
will is, and grant that I do nothing day, nor all the days of my life, which 
can divide me from thee. For the Lord Jesus my Redeemer’s sake. Amen.” 
After which the Lord’s ping tod then rapidly and vigorously (geschwinde und 
hurtig) wash himself clean, dress, and powder, and comb himself:’ we forget to 
say that, while they are combing and queuing him, he breakfasts, with brevity, 
on tea. ‘Prayer, with washing, breakfast, and the rest, to be done pointedly 
within fifteen minutes,’ that is, at a quarter past 7. 

‘This finished, all his domestics and Duhan shall come in and do family 
worship (das grosse Gebet zu halien): Prayer on their knees, Duhan withal to 
read a chapter of the Bible, and sing some proper Psalm or Hymn’ (as prac- 
ticed in well regulated families); ‘it will then be a quarter to 8. All the do- 
mestics then withdraw again, and Duhan now reads with my Son the Gospel 
of the Sunday, expounds it a little, adducing the main points of Christianity ;’ 
‘questioning from Noltenius’s Catechism’ (which Fritz knows by heart): ‘it 
will then be 9 o'clock. 

‘At 9 he brings my Son down to me, who goes to Church, and dines along 
with me’ (dinner at the stroke of Noon); ‘the rest of the day is then his own 
(Fritz’s and Duhan’s). ‘ At half past 9 in the evening he shall come and bid 
aie night; shal] then directly go to his room; very rapidly (sehr gesch- 

get off his clothes, wash his hands ' (get into some tiny dressing-gown or 
cassaquin, no doubt), ‘and so soon as that is done, Duhan makes a prayer on 
his knees, and sings a hymn, all the servants being again there; instantly after 
which my Son shall get into bed—shall be in bed at half past 10;’ and fall 
asleep how soon, your Majesty? This is very strict work. 

Monday. ‘On Monday, as on all week days, he is to be called at 6, and so 
soon as called he is to rise; you are to stand to him (anhalten) that he do not 
loiter or turn in bed, but briskly and at once get up, and say his prayers the 
same as on Sunday morning. This done, he shall as rapidly as he can get on 
his shoes and spatterdashes, also wash his face and hands, but not with 
soap; farther, shall put on his cassaquin’ (short dressing-gown), ‘have his hair 
combed out and queued, but not powdered. While getting combed and queued, 
he shall at the same time take breakfast of tea, so that both jobs go on at once, 
and all this shall be ended before half past 6.’ Then enter Duhan and the do- 
mestics with worship, Bible, Hymn, all as on Sunday; this is done by 7, and 
the servants go again. 

‘From 7 till 9 Duhan takes him on History; at 9 comes Noltenius’ (a sub- 
lime Clerical Gentleman from Berlin) with the ‘Christian Religion, till a quarter 
to1i. Then Fritz rapidly (geschwind) washes his face with water, hands with 
soap and water; clean shirt; powders, and puts on his coat; about 11 comes 
to the King; stays with the king till 2,’ perhaps promenading a little; dining 
always at Noon, after which his Majesty is apt to be slumberous, and light 
amusements are over. 

‘Directly at 2 he goes back to his room. Duhan is there, ready; takes him 
upon the Maps and Geography from 2 to 3, giving account’ (gradually) ‘of all 
the European Kingdoms; their strength and weakness; size, riches, and pover- 
ty of their towns. From 3 to 4, Duhan treats of Morality (soll die Moral trac 
tiren). From 4 to 5, Duhan shall write German letters with him, and see that 
he gets a good stylum’ (which he never in the least did). ‘About 5, Fritz shall 
wash his hands, and go to the King; ride out; divert himself, in the air and not 
in his room, and do what he likes, if it is not against God.’ 

There, then, is a Sunday, and there is one week day, which latter may serve 
for all the other five, though they are strictly specified in the royal monograph, 
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hour of them marked out: How, and at what points of time, besides 

+e ane and yy en German, of Maps and Geography, 

and weakness of you are to take up Arithmetic 

more than once; Writing of French Letters, by A Leaner gpl oe ay pa 

what nook you may intercalate ‘ a nitean getting by heart of something in order 

to strengthen the memory;’ how, instead oF Noltenius, Pansondor (another 

sublime Reverend Gentleman from Berlin, who comes out express) gives the 

clerica] drill on Tuesday morning; with which two onslaughts, of an hour and 

a half each, the Clerical Gentlemen seem to withdraw for the week, ard we 
hear no more of them till Monday and Tuesday come round again. 

On Wednesday we are happy to observe a liberal slice of holiday come in, 
After half past 9, having done his History, and ‘got something by heart to 
strengthen the memory’ (very little, it is to be feared), ‘ Fritz shall rapidly dress 
himself and come to the King; and the rest of the day belongs to little Fritz 
(gehért vor Fritechen).’ On Saturday there is some fair chance of half-holiday, 

* Saturday, forenoon till half past 10, come History, Writing, and Ciphering, 

be repetition of what was done through the week, and in Morality as 

ds the rapid Majesty), ‘to see whether he has profited ; and General 

Gra os Finkenstein, with Bionel you Kalkstein, shall be t during this. 

If Fritz bas profited, the afternoon shall be his own; if he has not profited, he 

shall, from 2 to 6, repeat and Jearn rightly what he has forgotten on the past 

’ And so the laboring week winds itself up. Here, however, is one gen- 

on ee which can not be too much imprersed upon you, with which we 
conclude: 

‘In undressing and dressing, you must accustom him to get out of and into 
his clothes as fast as is humanly possible (hurtig so viel als menschenmédglich ist). 
You will also look that he learn to put on and off his clothes himself, without 
help from others, and that he be clean and neat, and not 80 dirty (nicht so 
schmuizig).’ ‘Not so dirty,’ that is my last word; and here is my sign-manual. 

‘FRIEDRICH WILHELM.’ 


His sister Wilhelmina, in her Mémoires, says her brother was 
‘slow’ in learning; we may presume she means idle, volatile, not 
always prompt in fixing his attention to what did not interest him. 
Herr von Loen testifies :— 


‘The Crown-Prince manifests in this tender age’ (his seventh year) ‘an un- 
common capacity, ney we may say something quite extraordinary (etwas ganz 
Ausserordentliches). He is a most alert and vivacious Prince; he has fine and 

ightly manners, and shows a certain kindly sociality, and so affectionate a 
daprsiton that all things may be hoped of him. The French Lady who’ (under 
Roucoulles) ‘has had charge of his learning hitherto can not speak of him with- 
out enthusiasm. “ C'est esprit angélique (A little angel),” she is wont to say. 
He takes up and learns whatever is put before him with the greatest facility,’ 

For the rest, that Friedsich Wilhelm’s intentions and Rhadaman- 
thine regulations in regard to him were fulfilled in every point, we 
will by no means affirm, Rules of such exceeding preciseness, if 
grounded here and there only on the sic volo, how could they be 
always kept, except on the surface and to the eye merely? The 
good Duhan, diligent to open his pupil’s mind and give Nature fair 
play, had practically found it inexpedient to tie him too rigorously 
to the arbitrary formal departments, where no natural curiosity, but 
only order from without, urges the ingenious pupil. What maxi- 
mum strictness in school-drill there can have been we may infer 
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from one thing, were there no other—the ingenious pupil’s mode 
of spelling. Fritz learned to write a fine, free-flowing, rapid, and 
legible business-hand; ‘ Arithmetic,’ too, ‘Geography,’ and many 
other Useful Knowledges that had some geniality of character or 
attractiveness in practice, were among his acquisitions; much, very 
much he learned in the course of his life; but to spell, much more 
tv punctuate, and subdue the higher mysteries of Grammar to him- 
self, was always an unachievable perfection. 

The things ordered with such rigorous minuteness, if but arbi- 
trary things, were apt to be neglected; the things forbidden, 
especially in the like case, were apt to become doubly tempting. 
It appears the prohibition of Latin gave rise to several attempts on 
the part of Friedrich to attain that desirable language. Secret les- 
sons, not from Duhan, but no doubt with Duhan’s connivance, were 
from time to time undertaken with this view. Once, it is recorded, 
the vigilant Friedrich Wilhelm, going his rounds, came upon Fritz 
and one of his preceptors (not Duhan, but a subaltern) actually en- 
gaged in this illicit employment. Friedrich was wont tw relate this 
anecdote in after life. They had Latin books, dictionaries, gram- 
mars on the table—all the contraband apparatus—busy with it 
there, like a pair of coiners taken in the fact. Among other books 
was a copy of the Golden Bull of Kaiser Karl IV.— Aurea Bulla, 
from the little golden bullets or pellets hung to it—by which sub- 
lime document, as perhaps we hinted long ago, certain so-called 
Fundamental Constitutions, or at least formalities and solemn prac- 
tices, method of election, rule of precedence, and the like, of the 
Holy Roman Empire, had at last been settled on a sure footing by 
that busy little Kaiser some three hundred and fifty years before— 
a document venerable almost next to the Bible in Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s loyal eyes. ‘What is this? What are you venturing upon 
here?’ exclaims Paternal Vigilance, in an astonished, dangerous 
tone. ‘Zhro Majestate, ich explicire dem Prinzen Auream Bullam, 
exclaimed the trembling pedagogue: ‘Your Majesty, I am explain- 
ing Aurea Bulla (Golden Bull) to the Prince.’ ‘ Dog, I will Golden 
Bull you!’ said his Majesty, flourishing his ratan, ‘Jch will dich, 
Schurke, be-auream-bullam /’ which sent the terrified wretch off at 
the top of his speed, and ended the Latin for that time. Friedrich’s 
Latin could never come to much under these impediments, but he 
retained some smatterings of it in mature life, and was rather fond 
of producing his classical scraps, often in an altogether mouldy, 
and, indeed, hitherto inexplicable condition. 
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The worst fruit of these contraband operations was that they in- 
volved the boy in clandestine practices, secret disobediences, apt to 
be found out from time to time, and tended to alienate his father 
from him, of which sad mutual humor we already find traces in that 
early Wusterhausen Document: ‘Not to be so dirty,’ says the re- 
proving father. And the boy does not take to hunting at all; likes 
verses, story books, flate playing better; seems to be of effeminate 
tendencies, an effeminirter Kerl ; affects French modes, combs out 
his hair like a cockatoo, the foolish French fop, instead of conform- 
ing to the army regulation, which prescribes close cropping and a club. 

And so, unexpectedly, Friedrich Wilhelm has commanded these 
bright locks, as contrary to military fashion, of which Fritz has now 
unworthily the honor of being a specimen, to be ruthlessly shorn 
away. Inexorable! The Hof-Chirurgus (Court-Surgeon, of the 
nature of Barber-Surgeon), with scissors and comb is here, ruthless 
father standing by: Crop him, my jolly Barber, close down to the 
accurate standard—soaped club instead of flowing locks; we suffer 
no exceptions in this military department: I stand here till it is 
done. Poor Fritz, they say, had tears in his eyes; but what help 
in tears? The judicious Chirurgus, however, proved merciful. The 
judicious Chirurgus struck in as if nothing loth, snack, snack, and 
made a great show of clipping. Friedrich Wilhelm took a news- 
paper till the job were done. The judicious barber, still making a 
great show of work, combed back rather than cut off these Apollo 
locks, did Fritz accurately into soaped club to the cursory eye, but 
left him capable of shaking out his chevelure again on occasion, to 
the lasting gratitude of Fritz. 

Teaching Religion not a Success. 

On the whole a youth needs good assimilating power if he is to 
grow in this world. Noltenius and Panzendorf, for instance, were 
busy ‘teaching Friedrich religion.’ Rather a strange operation this, 
too, if we were to look into it. We will not look too closely, 
Another pair of excellent, most solemn drill sergeants, in clerical 
black serge; they also are busy instilling dark doctrines into the 
bright young boy, but do not seem at any time to have made too 
deep an impression on him. May we not say that in matter of re- 
ligion, too, Friedrich was but ill-bested? Enlightened Edict of 
Nantes Protestantism, a cross between Bayle and Calvin, that was 
but indifferent babe’s milk to the little creature. Nor could Nolte- 
nius’s Catechism and ponderous drill exercise in orthodox theology 
much inspire a clear soul with pieties and tendencies to soar 


Heavenward. 
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Noltenius’s Catechism, or ghostly Drill manual for Fritz, at least 
the Catechism he had plied Wilhelmina with, which no doubt was 
the same, is still extant—a very abstruse piece, orthodox Lutheran- 
Calvanist, all proved from Scripture—giving what account it can of 
this unfathomable Universe to the young mind. To modern Prus- 
sians it by no means shines as the indubitablest Theory of the 
Universe. Indignant modern Prussians produce excerpts from it 
of an abstruse nature, and endeavor to deduce therefrom some of 
Friedrich’s aberrations in matters of religion, which became notori- 
ous enough by and by. Alas! I fear it would not have been easy, 
even for the modern Prussian, to produce a perfect Catechism for 
the use of Friedrich. This Universe still continues a little abstruse. 

And there is another deeper thing to be remarked: the notion of 
‘teaching’ religion in the way of drill exercise, which is a very 
strange notion, though a common one, and not peculiar to Noltenius 
and Friedrich Wilhelm. Piety to God, the nobleness that inspires 
a human soul to struggle Heavenward, can not be ‘taught’ by the 
most exquisite catechisms, or the most industrious preachings and 
drillings. No; alas! no. Only by far other methods—chiefly by 
silent, continual Example, silently waiting for the favorable mood 
end moment, and aided then by a kind of miracle, well enough 
named ‘the grace of God,’ can that sacred contagion pass from soul 
into soul. How much beyond whole libraries of orthodox Theol- 
ogy is sometimes the mute action, the unconscious look of a father, 
of a mother, who had in them ‘ Devoutness, pious Nobleness!’ in 
whom the young soul, not unobservant, though not consciously ob- 
serving, came at length to recognize it, to read it in this irrefragablé 
manner—a seed planted thenceforth in the center of his holiest 
affections forevermore | 

Noltenius wore black serge, kept the corners of his mouth well 
down, and had written a Catechism of repute; but I know not that 
Noltenius carried much seed of living piety about with him: much 
affection from or for young Fritz he could not well carry. On the 
whole, it is a bad outlook on the religious side, and except in ap- 
prenticeship to the rugged and as yet repulsive honesties of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, I see no good element in it. Bayle-Calvin, with 
Noltenius and Catechims of repute—there is no ‘religion’ to be 
had for a little Fritz out of all that. 

Alienation of Father and Son. 

Those vivacities of young Fritz, his taste for music, finery, those 

furtive excursions into the domain of Latin and forbidden things, 
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were distasteful and incomprehensible to Friedrich Wilhelm. 
Where can such things end? 

The beginnings of this sad discrepancy are traceable from Fried- 
rich’s sixth or seventh year: ‘Not so dirty, boy!’ And there 
could be no lack of growth in the mutual ill-humor while the boy 
himself continued growing, enlarging in balk and in activity of his 
own. And so the silent divalsion—silent on Fritz’s part, exploding 
loud enough now and then on his father’s part—goes steadily on, 
splitting ever wider, new offenses ever superadding themselves, till 
at last the rugged father has grown to hate the son, and longs, with 
sorrowful indignation, that it were possible to make August Wil- 
helm Crown-Prince in his stead. This Fritz ought to fashion him- 
self according to his fathers’s pattern, a well-meant, honest pattern, 
and he does not. Alas! your Majesty, it can not be. It is the new 
generation come, which can not live quite as the old one did—a 
perennial controversy in human life, coeval with the genealogies of 
men. This little boy should have been the excellent paternal Maj- 
ésty’s exact counterpart, resembling him at all points, ‘as a little 
sixpence does a big half crown ;’ but we perceive he can not. This 
is a new coin, with a stamp of his own: a surprising Friedrich d'or 
this, and may prove a good piece yet, but will never be the half 
crown your Majesty requires. 

Such incurable discrepancies have risen in the Berlin Palace— 
fountains of bitterness, flowing ever wider, till they made life all 
bitter for son and for father, necessitating the proud son to hypoc- 
risies toward his terrible father which were very foreign to the 
proud youth had there been any other resource. But there was 
none now or afterward. Even when the young man, driven to re- 
flection and insight by intolerable miseries, had begun to recognize 
the worth of his surly Rhadamanthine Father, and the intrinsic wis- 
dom of much that he had meant with him, the father hardly ever 
could, or could only by fits, completely recognize the son’s worth. 

That is all along a sad element of Friedrich’s education, out of 
which there might have come incalculable damage to the young 
man, had his natural assimilative powers to extract benefit from all 
things been less considerable. As it was, he gained self-help from 
it—gained reticence, the power to keep his own counsel, and did 
not let the hypocrisy take hold of him, or be other than a hateful, 
compulsory masquerade. Atan uncommonly early age, he stands 
before us accomplished in endurance, for one thing, a very bright 
young Stoic of his sort, silently prepared for the injustices of men 
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and things; and as for the masquerade, let us hope it was essen- 
tially foreign even to the skin of the man. The reader will judge 
as he goes on. ‘Jen’ ai jamais trompé personne durant ma vie, I 
never deceived any body during my life, still less will I deceive pos- 
terity,’ writes Friedrich when his head was grown very gray. 

He did learn ‘Arithmetic,’ ‘Geography,’ and the other useful 
knowledges that were indispensable to him, He knows History 
extensively, though rather the Roman, French, and general Euro- 
pean as the French have taught it him, than that of ‘ Hessen, Brons- 
wick, England,’ or even the ‘ Electoral and Royal House of Branden- 
burg,’ which Papa had recommended. He read History, where he 
could find it readable, to the end of his life, and had early begun 
reading it, immensely eager to learn in his little head what strange 
things had been and were in this strange Planet he was come into, 

We notice with pleasure a lively taste for facts in the little boy, 
which continued to be the taste of the man, in an eminent degree. 
Fictions he also knows—an eager, extensive reader of what is called 
Poetry, Literature, and himself a performer in that province by and 
by; but it is observable how much of Realism there always is in 
his Literature—how close, here as elsewhere, he always hangs on 
the practical truth of things—how Fiction itself is either an exposi- 
tory illustrative garment of Fact, or else is of no value to him, 
Romantic readers of his Literature are much disappointed in conse- 
quence, and pronounce it bad Literature; and, sure enough, in 
several senses it is not good. 

However it may go with Literature, and satisfaction to readers 
of romantic appetites, this young soul promises to become a suc- 
cessful Worker one day, and to do something under the Sun; for 
work is of an extremely. unfictitious nature, and no man can roof 
his house with clouds and moonshine so as to turn the rain from him. 

It is also to be noted that his style of French, though he spelled 
it so ill, and never had the least mastery of punctuation, has real 
merit—rapidity, easy vivacity, perfect clearness, here and there a 
certain quaint expressiveness; on the whole, he had learned the Art 
of Speech from those old French governesses, in those old and new 
French books of his. We can also say of his Literature, of what 
he hastily wrote in mature life, that it has much more worth, even 
as Literature, than the common romantic appetite assigns to it. A 
vein of distinct sense and good interior articulation is never want- 
ing in that thin-flowing utterance, The true is well riddled out 
from amid the false; the important and essential are alone given us, 
the unimportant and superfluous honestly thrown away. 
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Results of his Teachers’ Work. 

That Friedrich’s Course of Education did on the whole pros- 
per, in spite of every drawback, is known to all men. He came 
out of it a man of clear and ever improving intelligence; equipped 
with knowledge, true in essentials, if not punctiliously exact, upon 
all manner of practical and speculative things, to a degree not only 
unexampled among modern Sovereign Princes so called, but such 
as to distinguish him even among the studious class; nay, many 
‘Men of Letters’ have made a reputation for themselves with but a 
fraction of the real knowledge concerning men and things, past and 
present, which Friedrich was possessed of. Already, at the time 
when action came to be demanded of him, he was what we must 
call a well informed and cultivated man, which character he never 
ceased to merit more and more; and as for the action and the 
actions, we shall see whether he was fit for these or not. 

One point of supreme importance in his Education was all along 
made sure of by the mere presence and presidence of Friedrich 
Wilhelm in the business: that there was an inflexible law of dis- 
cipline every where active in it; that there was a Spartan rigor, 
frugality, veracity, inculcated upon him. ‘Economy he is to study 
to the bottom;’ and not only so, but, in another sense of the word, 
he is to practice economy ; and does, or else suffers for not doing it. 
Economic of his time first of all: generally every other noble econ- 
omy will follow out of that, if aman once understand and practice that. 
Here was a truly valuable foundation laid ; and as for the rest, Nature, 
in spite of shot rubbish, had to do what she could in the rest. Among 
the confused hurtful elements of his schooling, was the salutary and 
potent one of its being an apprenticeship to Friedrich Wilhelm. 


Friedrich Wilhelm, King of Prussia, did not set up for a Pestalozzi, and the 
plan of education for his son is open to manifold objections. Nevertheless, as 
achoolmasters go, I much prefer him to most others we have at present The 
wild man had discerned, with his rugged natural intelligence (not wasted away 
in the idle element of speaking and of being spoken to, but kept wholesomely 
silent for most part), that human education is not, and can not be, a thing of 
vocables ; that it is a thing of earnest facts; of capabilities devoloped, of habits 
established, of dispositions well dealt with, of tendencies confirmed and tenden- 
cies repressed; a laborious separating of the character into two jfirmamenis ; 
shutting down the subterranean, well down and deep; an earth and waters, 
and what lies under them; then your everlasting azure sky and immeasurable 
depths of ether hanging overhead. To make of the human soul a Cosmos, so 
far as possible, that was Friedrich Wilhelm’s dumb notion, not to leave the hu- 
man soul a mere Chaos; how much less a Singing or eloquently Spouting Chaos, 
which is ten times worse than a Chaos left mute, confessedly chaotic and not 
cosmic! To develop the man into doing something, and withal into doing it as 
the Universe and the Eternal Laws require—which is but another name for 
really doing and not merely seeming to do it—that was Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
dumb notion; and it was, I can assure you, very far from being a foolish one, 
though there was no Latin in it, and much of Prussian pipe-clay. 
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Sesastian JosepH pg CarvaLuo £ MeE.Lo, Marquis or Pomsat, 
the great statesman and educator of Portugal, was born in 1693, in 
the reign of John V., who laid out 225,000/. on a chapel, measuring 
17 feet by 12 feet, in the Church of St. Roque, and left his country 
at his death burdened with a debt of three millions sterling, “with 
a nominal navy and a nominal army, dismantled and abandoned 
fortresses, nominal lines of defense, nominal regiments of observa- 
tion, and apparently on the brink of ruin.” Long before Pombal 
came into power he appears to have contemplated this state of 
things with something of the resolute spirit of Chancellor Erskine, 
who, while yet a young lawyer, being checked in cénsure of some 
legal abuse by the remark, “It was the law before you were born,” 
replied, “It is because I was not born that it is law, and I will alter 
it before I die.” Accordingly, when at length the Portuguese 
reformer had power commensurate with his will, he unflinchingly 
devoted his energies to the uprooting of ancient prejudices and the 
establishment of beneficial changes. 

Pombal entered the University of Coimbra in 1717, but quitted 
it in disgust at its “routine of unprofitable studies,” and entered 
the army as a private, according to the custom of Portugal. Pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal he relinquished this nominal profes- 
sion of arms, and devoted himself thenceforth to the study of his- 
tory, politics, and legislation. While occupied with these more 
congenial pursuits he was presented by an uncle to Cardinal Motta, 
at that time high in favor with John V. The Cardinal’s shrewd 
perception at once fixed on Pombal as one whose talents might be 
turned to account, and he strongly recommended him to the. King. 
Dom John, however, beyond appointing him member of the Royal 
Academy of History, and expressing an anxiety that he should 
undertake the biographies of certain Portuguese monarchs, does 
not appear for some time to have further noticed him. 

Having married in the interval Donna Theresa de Noronha, a 
widow, and niece of the Count dos Arcos, Pombal seems to have 
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seriously desired some active employment in the State; but he con- 
tinued unemployed till the latter end of the year 1739, when by 
Cardinal Motta’s recommendation he was sent to London as Minis- 
ter. There he studied hard, in spite of ill-health, to acquaint him- 
self with the history, constitution, and legislation of Great Britain, 
but remained ignorant of the English language; an odd fact, which 
the Conde da Carnota excuses by the remark that French was the 
language chiefly spoken at the eourt of George II., and that most 
of the best works then in vogue on politics or legislation were by 
French writers. In the course of his reading these authors, Sully 
became the model example of a Minister in the eyes of Pombal. 

In 1745 he represented his government at Vienna, where he mar- 
ried the Countess Daun for his second wife. In 1750 he became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and enjoyed the confidence of Dom Jo- 
seph, who, for 27 years, sustained his measures of political, religious, 
and educational reform. In the first year of his ministry he succeed- 
ed in restricting the jurisdiction of the Inquisition, and prohibiting 
its private tortures and publie executions, which had for so long a 
period disgraced the country. So early in his ministry as 1751 a 
decree regulating its practices was promulgated. By this decree it 
was enacted that no auto-daé was henceforward to be celebrated 
and no sentences were to be executed without the consent and ap-’ 
probation of government, which reserved for itself as a court of 
appeal the province of inquiry and examination, and of confirming 
or reversing the sentence. 

In 1761 (Sept. 19), he secured the passage of a law by which all 
slaves arriving in Portugal and touching her soil were declared to 
be ipso facto free men; that other law of mercy which forbade at 
home the imprisonment of debtors who were bona fide unable to 
meet the demands of their creditors; and many other edicts, all 
emanating from the same spirit. 

When the city of Lisbon was well-nigh destroyed by the earth- 
quake on the morning of All Saints’ Day, in 1755, and the confla- 
gration which followed the falling of the roofs of the numerous 
churches on the millions of tapers which were buvning in honor of 
the festival, the efforts of the Minister rose to the greatness and 
urgency of the occasion. “What is to be done,” said the King, 
who happened to be at a country residence on that fatal day, “to 
meet this infliction of Divine justice?” “Bury the dead, and feed 
the living,” said his intrepid Minister Pombal—and at once entered 
his carriage and drove to Lisbon, to share the danger and alleviate 
the calamities of the earthquake and fire; and for several days his 
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carriage was his head-quarters, where he issued over 200 regula- 
tions, which not only brought order out of chaos, but permanent 
improvement out of these terrible disasters. In an incredible short 
space of time two hundred decrees were promulgated respecting 
the maintenance of order, the lodging of the people, the distribu- 
tion of provisions, and the burial of the dead. In these numerous 
decrees Pombal entered into the minutest details; and, such was 
the rapidity with which they were conceived and promulgated, that 
_ many were written in pencil on his kness, and without being copied, 
were hastily forwarded to their various destinations. The wounded 
were removed and their wounds dressed ; the houseless were collect- 
ed and lodged in temporary huts; provisions were brought from 
all quarters and distributed to the poor; monopolies of all kinds 
were forbidden; troops were drawn from the provinces to preserve 
order; idlers were forced to work; the dispersed nuns were reas- 
sembled ; the ruins removed; the dead buried, and public worship 
restored. 

Before the earthquake not a single regular street above the length 
of 100 yards existed. Now they were rebuilt handsome, solid, 
level, and well paved. A public garden was for the first time laid 
out. Sewers were constructed in the new streets. Rules for 
enforcing general cleanliness were likewise made. Much was done 
not only in the useful but the decorative line, and Lisbon rose from 
ruin in renewed beauty; but many of Pombal’s plans were destined 
never to be carried out, and the one most regretted by the Portu- 
guese—namely, the magnificent promenade which he designed to 
form on the shores of the lovely Tagus, from Santa Appallonia to 
Belem, a distance of about five miles, was never even commenced. 

Pombal next turned his attention to the interests of agriculture 
as one of the chief sources of national prosperity, without exactly 
copying the spasmodic efforts of an ancient king (Dom Alfonso 
IV.), who enacted that the husbandman who neglected his lands 
should, for the first offense, forfeit his flocks, and if he persisted in 
careless or unskillful cultivation, should be hung. Stringent and 
compulsory edicts now rescued great tracts of soil from obstinate 
cultivation of the poorest sort of vines, and devoted them to corn 
and timber, while the importation of mulberry trees at the rate of 
20,000 plants and upwards in successive years quadrupled the pro- 
duction of silk goods, and turned the attention of landholders to a 
new branch of industry. 

It was through Pombal’s judicious policy that the vine in the 
Upper Douro, and of which ~ ~ genuine old port” is made, was 
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rescued from a ruinous method of culture, and the vine from proc- 
esses of deterioration, and its sale from the grasp of a monopoly, 
until the production rose to the highest demand in the foreign 
markets. His efforts, although crowned with success, involved the 
government in an insurrectionary movement in the district, and 
well-nigh caused a rupture with England, whose merchants had a 
monopoly of all the wines of this grape—a portion of the vintage 
being now brought into open market. 

From the improvement of the soil and the agriculture, to the 
cultivation of the minds of the people, the transition was natural in 
this clearsighted minister. His own son he sent to Rome, and 
afterwards to Vienna and Venice, to enjoy advantages he could not 
get at home; and at the same time, Pombal set agencies at work to 
relieve others from the necessities of sending their. sons abroad for 
similar advantages. He determined that no Portuguese youth 
should have the excuse of want of opportunity, for not knowing 
how to write a decent letter in his vernacular, or be compelled to 
go to Venice and Genoa to obtain a commercial education. A 
School of Commerce was opened-in Lisbon for those who wished 
to become clerks and enter the public offices; and a College (Royal 
Collegio dos Nobres) for the liberal education of the sons of the 
nobility. The laws and ordinances of this seminary were entirely 
framed by Pombal—so universal was his genius and so capable was 
he of perceiving and remedying every kind of evil that afflicted and 
depressed his country. As the old custom of conversing in Latin 
was still observed, to the utter destruction of good Latinity, he 
directed that the students should for the future converse either in 
Portuguese, French, Italian, or English, and never in Latin, as, he 
remarks, the familiar use of this dead language tends more para os 
ensinar @ barbarisar than to facilitate the knowledge of it. With 
respect to modern languages, it was directed that all lessons, so far 
as that was practicable, should be given viva voce, without over- 
whelming the pupils with a multitude of useless rales; since living 
languages are more readily acquired by conversation and reading, 
than by elaborate grammars and abstruse philological works. “How 
far we are from following such valuable precepts,” say the Conde da 
Carnota, “ parents must have often felt, for it too frequently hap- 
pens that, after their children have been ostensibly learning French 
for several years at an English schoo], they have come home as 
unable to converse in it as if they had never opened a French gram- 
mar. And from what does this arise, but from the inefficient sys- 
tem of teaching pursued at most places of instruction ?” 
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The discipline of the University at Coimbra was also entirely 
remodeled. Two months only were allowed for vacation, instead 
of the long periods hitherto wasted under that name. Regular at- 
tendance at lectures and lessons was strictly insisted upon, unless 
illness or any other sufficient cause was pleaded. Fines were inflict- 
ed for the first and second absence, and confinement for the third. 
By these ordinances all idlers were compelled to take their names 
off the books, and in a short time the number of students fell from 
several thousands to 600 or 700. 

In like manner, with a view to real progress, Pombal regulated 
tLe management of the Botanic Garden, ordering the curators to 
reduce the number of plants to those necessary for botanic studies, 
in order that the students might not be ignorant of this branch of 
medicine, as it is practiced with little expense in other Universities, 
and to remember that the garden was raised “for the study of 
boys, not the ostentation of princes.” 

In the same year the Royal Press was instituted, the superin- 
tendence of which was given to Nicolas Pagliarini, a Roman printer, 
who had been expatriated for printing anti-Jesuitical works. Pre- 
vious to this period, such was the deplorable state of letters, that 
almost all Portuguese works were printed in foreign countries. 

But Pombal’s attention was not exclusively turned to the educa- 
tion of the higher classes. In the same year, November 6, 1772, 
he established in the Portuguese dominions no less than 887 pro- 
fessors and masters for the gratuitous instruction of all his Majesty’s 
subjects, and, of these, 94 were appointed to the islands and colo- 
nies. Small taxes, under the name of “the literary subsidy,” were 
laid on various articles of general consumption, in order to pay the 
salaries of these professors ; and still further to prove his love for 
literature, and to show the exalted opinion he entertained of its 
influence upon mankind, and with the hope of elevating its profes- 
sors both in their own estimation and in that of the people, Pom- 
bal determined that they should enjoy the various privileges at- 
tached to nobreza, or nobility, in Portugal, and so it was accordingly 
decreed. His biographer says, speaking of the pains he took to 
educate the people :— 


He hoped by these means to lay the foundation on which, at a future period, 
the superstructure of a free government might be erected. He was well aware 
that, if popular governments are to be any thing but shadows, they must be 
based on popular knowledge. He felt that his country without the aid of edu- 
cation would be unfit for any of those forms of free government which, when 
the people are ignorant, too frequently confer absolute power on factions, who 
enjoy the good for which others have toiled. He perceived that the spirit of 
revolution was already abroad in his time, that its progress was slow but irre- 
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sistable, and he thereupon wished his countrymen to be prepared for its advent. 
With a presentiment of the evils that menaced his successors, he frequently 
exclaimed, “Os meus filhos ainda poderao viver descangados, mas ai dos meus 
netos.” (Our children may live to end their days in peace, but God help our 
grandchildren.) 


We can not in this place go into his financial, military and naval 
reforms. Suffice it to say, that he deprecated the policy of the 
government in retaining the working of all mines of gold and 
silver, which he designated “the fatal treasuries of princes,” and 
which had compelled the king, reported to be one of the richest 
monarchs in Europe, at the beginning of his reign to borrow 400,- 
000 cruzados ($200,000), to meet the exigencies of his court. In 
less than five years, by encouraging different national industries, he 
did away with the annual deficit, and secured an annual surplus in 
the royal treasury. He found both the army and the navy, nomi- 
nally strong, but actually weak and deteriorating—so weak that 
the Algerine corsairs were in the habit not only of making descents 
on the coast, and plundering the inhabitants, without danger of 
chastisement, but would from time to time shut in the merchant 
vessels in their principal ports, until a convoy could be dispatched 
to protect them. He enlarged the navy by sending to England for 
300 shipwrights and their workmen to work in the dockyards and 
arsenals of Lisbon, and built new and strengthened the old fortifi- 
cations at all the principal ports. 

Each of the reformatory measures of Pombal, aroused implacable 
enemies among them who were profiting by ancient abuses, or who 
were too ignorant to appreciate alteranate beneficial results beyond 
temporary inconveniences. These all culminated on the death of 
the King, and his few remaining years were darkened by seeing 
many of his reforms obstructed and overthrown, his official and 
personal enemies raised to positions of honor and trust, and accusa- 
tions of all kinds against his personal fidelity, and a commission 
was appointed to investigate all his pecuniary transactions. 


Overcome at length by age and infirmity Pombal breathed his last in the 
midst of his family and relations on the 5th of May, 1682, and in the 83d year 
of his age. “Love and obedience,” if not “troops of friends,” accompanied 
his dying moments; his wife, his two daughters, and his son, the Count d’ 
Oeyras, soothing that deathbed on which he exhibited the resignation of a phi- 
losopher and the steady faith of a Christian. His funeral was celebrated with 
the respect due to his rank, but the Bishop of Coimbra, for having assisted at 
it, was sharply reprimanded by the Governor of the province, and the priest 
who pronounced his funeral oration, having dared to deplore the ingratitude of 
Portugal towards the greatest of its Ministers, was confined in a convent in 
the Cape Verde Islands. When we add that the eulogistic epitaph which filial 
piety inscribed on his tomb was ordered by Government to be removed or 
erased, we have given the finishing touch to the picture of royal ingratitude 
towards one who had ceaselessly labored for the benefit of his country during 
a reign whose prosperity was mainly due to his single exertions. 





SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 


THE STRAP—-ROD—FERULE—BIROCH. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED.* 


Tr is is recorded of an old-fashioned schoolmaster that in the course of fifty 
years he administered to his pupils nearly half a million canings, and a hundred 
and twenty-four thousand proper floggings! This pedagogue, who in the days 
of Solomon would have been a man after that wise king’s own heart, may be 
taken as the type of a class of teachers who flourished in ‘the good old days’ 
—rigid disciplinarians who never spared the rod nor spoiled the child. Happy 
school-boys of the present day have but a faint notion of those times, or of the 
severities undergone at school by their fathers and grandfathers. 


Instruments and Agents. 

The Romans, who carried the art of whipping to a high degree of perfection, 
had a number of recognized instruments for different offenses. Horace and 
Juvenal particularize three—namely, scutica, ferula, and flagellum. Scutica was 
a strap of leather or parchment, and ferula a rod or stick; both of these were 


employed as instruments of correction in schools, and, with several alterations 
and improvements, have been handed down to recent times. Flagellum was a 
whip or lash of leathern thongs or twisted cords tied to a wooden handle, and 
sharpened with knots, and sometimes with small bits of iron and lead. Some 
doubts exist as to the exact form of the ferula of ancient times—whether it 
was a rod, or switch, or strap; but the means of determining its more modern 
shape are not so scanty. 

In the oak carvings of the cathedrals of the middle ages, the figure of a monk- 
ish schoolmaster, holding a rod ready to beat a boy on the breech, is quite fre- 
quent. The ferule of modern days was a more ingenious instrument, and was 
not used on the breech like the above mentioned, but only on the hand. It 
was made of wood, shaped somewhat like a small bat, and in many cases it was 
furnished with a small hole in the center of the broad part, which raised a blis- 
ter on the delinquent’s hand and made the punishment very sharp. Thirty 
years ago the spatula used by London schoolmasters was known amongst the 
boys as ‘ Jonathan.’ 

* In some annotations on that classical production, Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, as published in 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education (III. 453), and gathered into the volume of English 
Pedagogy, First Series, we intimated our intention of resuming the subject of School Punish- 
ment in its various forms, and many abuses, as practiced in different countries. For this purpose 
we have gathered many illustrations from the traditions of schools, and the painful reminiscences of 
pupils whom we met. A recent English publication, entitled ‘ Flagellation and Flagellants—A 
History of the Rod in different Countries. By Rev. W.M. Cooper, B. A. London: Hotten, 
Piccadilly,’ contains so much material already gathered, that we conclude to make up a 
chapter at once with extracts, commending the volume itself to those who wish to know how cruel 
man may prove himself either as teacher or legislator. 
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The ferula in use at the school of Howgill some forty years ago, is described 
as being of wood, shaped like a battledore; and the common seals of the gram- 
mar schools of Tewkesbury and Camberwell display a formidable battledore in 
the hands of the master. Lately, there was at Amsterdam, in Holland, an ex- 
hibition of objects either belonging or having belonged to school management 
and discipline. Among the relics exhibited was a ferula, and the figure of a 
bird. The mode of applitation was this: the bird was thrown to the offender, 
who had to take it back to the schoolmaster in order to receive his destined 
share of slaps on the palm of the hand. In Gerard Dow’s picture of the 
Schoolmaster in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, the master holds an in- 
strument of this kind in ore hand. The blows of the wooden ferule were called 
pandies in some parts, and were so far objectionable that they were liable to 
wound and bruise the hand. There was another form of the ferule; a less ob- 
jectionable but equally effective instrament. This was a broad leather strap, 
about ten inches long, the end being rounded, and between four and five inches 
broad. The other end was tapered to the breadth of an inch and a half, and 
fastened to a wooden handle. The leather was thick and hammered hard with- 
out losing its flexibility. It was used for striking the palm of the hand, and 
produced a smart tingling sensation. 

Juvenal speaks of the Roman school-boys ‘drawing back the hand from the 
Seria,’ manum ferule subdirimus ; and the modern school-boy practices a sim- 
ilar dodge by pulling down thé cuff of his jacket over his hand to catch the 
Blow of the faws. The virga, a switch rod, was another instrument of whip- 
ping employed among the Romans, and seems to have suggested the use of the 
birch, which has long been in operation in large public schools. Following the 
opinion of Solomion, that ‘a rod is for the back of him that is void of under- 
standing,’ and ‘a whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool's 
back,’ the punishment of the birch was in general inflicted on the bare poste- 
riors of the offender. For the convenience of the flogger the delinquent was 
placed on a block or hoisted on the back of one of the older pupils (this last 
operation was called horsing), and there received his appointed punishment. 
The custom of horsing is of considerable antiquity, for a painting discovered at 
Pompeii, still preserved in the Royal Museum at Naples, represents one boy 
taken upon another boy’s back, and suffering the infliction of a flogging. An- 
other instance may be mentioned. The seal of the Louth Grammar School gives 
& representation of the punishment of the Rod, as applied to a school-boy in the 
time of Edward VI., accompanied by the inscription. ‘Qvi: Parcit: Virge: 
odit: filiv:’ ‘He that spareth the Rod hateth his son.’ In public schools there 
was an official whose duty it was to perform the operation of flagellation, and 
this custom has also been handed down from remote times. St. John, in his 
‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient Greeks,’ mentions that in the Spartan 
Republic ‘regular floggers, as at our Own great schools, always attended the in- 
spectors of public instruction.’ In France, the flagéllator in a school was called 
cuistre, which originally signified a cook, and this arose from the fact that in the 
houses of the nobility, as well as in publie schools, the people of the kitchen 
were supposed to possess peculiar abilities and facilities for performing flagellation. 

Solomon has said, ‘He that spareth the Rod hateth his son; but he that loves 
him chastises him betimes,’ and the maxim has been considered indisputable in 
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all ages. Schoolmasters have regarded the Rod as absolutely indispensable in 
the education of the young. The first flogging schoolmaster that we meet with 
in our reading is Toilus, who used to whip Homer, and who, after performing 
that operation effectually, assumed the title of Homeromastix. This worthy 
man received no other reward for his enterprise than crucifixion, which he suf- 
fered by the orders of King Ptolemy. Horace calls his schoolmaster, who was 
fond of this discipline, ‘ the flogging Orbilius’ (plagosus Orbilius ;) Quintilian de- 
nounces the practice of whipping school-boys on account of its severity and its 
degrading tendency; and Plutarch, in his ‘Treatise on Education,’ says: ‘I am 
of opinion that youth should be impelled to the pursuit of liberal and laudable 
studies by exhortations and discourses, certainly not by blows and stripes. 
These are methods of incitement far more suitable to slaves than to the 
free, on whom they can produce no other effect than to induce torpor of mind 
and disgust for exertion, from a recollection of the pain and insult of the in- 
flictions endured.’ _ 

In German schools the Rod was at one time plied industriously : the operator 
was called the ‘blue man.’ Not only boys, but youths up to the age of eighteen 
or twenty years, were subjected to the Rod. Some professors preferred to inflict 
the punishment with their own hands; but in general it was inflicted by a man 
wearing a mask, and having his instrument concealed under a blue cloak 
(whence the name, the ‘blue man,’) in the passage before the school-room, and 
in the presence of the professor; and very few youths could boast, on leaving 
the gymnasium, of having never been under the care of the ‘blue man.’ 

It is recorded of a Suabian schoolmaster that, during his fifty-one years’ 
superintendence of a large school, he had given 911,500 canings, 121,000 flog- 
gings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, 
and 22,700 tasks by heart. It was further calculated that he had made 700 
boys stand on peas, 6,000 kneel on a sharp edge of wood, 5,000 wear the fool’s 
cap, and 1,700 hold the rod. 

Ravisius Textor, who was rector of the University of Paris, in one of his 
epistles, writes thus concerning the treatment of boys .—‘If they offend, if they 
are detected in falsehood, if they slip from the yoke, if they murmur against it, 
or complain in ever so little a degree, let them be severely whipt; and spare 
neither the scourge nor mitigate the punishment till the proud heart shall evi- 
dently be subdued, and they shall have become smoother than oil, and softer 
than a pumpkin. And if they endeavor by mollifying speeches to disarm the 
preceptor’s anger, let all their words be given to the wind.’ 

In England, the school-boy has been, time out of mind, subject to the birch. 
In the middle ages, we read of children running to the shrines of saints, in the 
hope of there obtaining protection against the cruelty of their masters. A boy, 
in that hope, once clung to the tomb of St. Adrian, at Canterbury, and the mas- 
ter, notwithstanding the sanctity of the place, proceeded to inflict chastisement. 
The first and second strokes were allowed to be given with impunity, but the 
outraged saint stiffened the master’s arm ag he was about to inflict the third; 
and it was only when he had implored forgiveness of the boy, and the boy had 
interceded for him, that the use of his arm was restored! Another legend is 
related where the miracle was still more surprising:—An ill-used boy having 
fied, as usual, to the shrine, the master declared that not even although the 
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Saviour of mankind interfered would he escape punishment. Upon this a beau- 
tiful white dove ‘s said to have alighted on the tomb, and, by bending its head 
and fluttering its wings, as if in\ the attitude of supplication, disarmed the 
echoolmaster’s anger, and made him fall on his knees and beg forgiveness. St. 
Ermenilda was in the same way the patroness of the Ely school-boys. Some 
boys had fied to her shrine for protection, but the schoolmaster dragged them 
from their place of refuge, and flogged them to his heart’s content (usque ad an- 
imi satictatem verberal). The following night the saint appeared to him, and 
completely paralyzed his limbs; and their use was not restored until his pupils 
had carried him to the shrine as a repentant sinner. 
Tusser, in his rude rhymes, complains of the severity of the scholastic disci- 
pline in his day. He says— 
* From Paul’s I went to Eton, sent 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase ; 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had, 
For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass thus beat I was. 
See, Udall, see the mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad!’ 


In those days it would appear that boys were flogged, not for any offense, or 
omission, or unwillingness, or incapacity to learn, but upon the abstract theory 
that they ought to be flogged. Erasmus bears witness that this was the princi- 
ple upon which he was flogged. He was a favorite with his master, who had 
good hopes of his disposition and abilities, but flogged him to see how he could 


bear the pain, the result being that the Rod nearly spoiled the child: his health 
and spirits were broken by it, and he began to dislike his studies. He describes, 
without naming, another schoolmaster who was of a similar disposition. This 
is thought to be Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, who, although he delighted in chil- 
dren, and was a good man, thought no discipline could be too severe in his 
school; and whenever he dined there, one or two boys were served up to be 
flogged by way of dessert. On one of these flogging occasions, when Erasmus 
was present, he called up a meek gentle boy of ten years old, who had lately 
been earnestly commended to his care by a tender mother—ordered him to be 
flogged for some pretended fault, and saw him flogged till the victim was faint- 
ing under the scourge: ‘not that he deserved this,’ said the dean to Erasmus, 
while it was going on, ‘but it was fit to humble him.’ 

Most of the schools of England have their stories of flogging, and of masters 
who were proficient in the art. To many of them the word’s of Crabbe’s 
schoolmaster were quite applicable— 

* Students,’ he said, ‘like horses on the road, 
Must be well lash‘d before they take the load ; 
They may be willing for a time to run, 

But you must whip them ere the work be done: 
To tell a boy, that if he will improve 

His friends will praise him, and his parents love, 
Is doing nothing—he has not a doubt 

But they will love him, nay, applaud without ; 
Let no fond sire a boy’s ambition trust, 

To make him study, let him see he must.’ 


An amusing story is told of Richard Mulcaster, of Merchant Taylor’s school. 
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‘He beeinge one day whippinge a boy, his breeches beeinge doune, and he 
ready to inflict punishment uppon him, out of his insultinge humour, he stood 
pausinge a while over his breech; and there a merry conceit taking him, he 
sayd, “I aske y* banes of matrymony between this boy, his buttockes, of such 
@ parish, on y* one side, and Lady Burch of y* parish, on the otherside; and if 
any man can shew any lawfull cause why y*’ should not be ioyned together, let 
y™ speake, for y"* is y* last time of askinge!” A good sturdy boy and of a 
quick conceyt stood up and sayd, “Master, I forbid y* banes!” The master 
takinge this in dudgeon sayd, “ Yea, sirrah, and why so?” The boy answered, 
“Because all partyes are not agreed,” whereat the master likinge that witty 
aunswer, spared the one’s fault and the others p*sumption.’ The same story is 
related of Dr. Busby of Westminister, whose name has passed into a proverb 
for scholastic severity. His rod, he used to say, was the sieve which sifted the 
wheat of scholarship from the chaff. It is related of him and one of his schol- 
ars, that during the doctor’s absence from his study the boy found some plums 
in it, which he began to eat. First, however, he waggisbly cried out, ‘I pub- 
lish the banns of matrimony between my mouth and these plums; if any here 
present know just cause or impediment why they should not be united, you are 
to declare it, or hereafter hold your peace.’ The doctor having overheard the 
proclamation, determined to chastise for it, but said nothing till next morning; 
when, causing the boy to be brought up and disposed for punishment, he 
gtasped the well-known instrument, and said, ‘I publish the banns of matri- 
mony between this rod and this boy; if any of you know just cause or impedi- 
ment why they should not be united, you are to declare it.’ The boy himself 
called out ‘I forbid the banns.’ ‘For what cause?’ inquired the doctor. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ said the boy, ‘the parties are not agreed.’ The doctor enjoyed the 
validity of the objection, and the boy escaped. 

Some of Busby's successors were not far behind him in the severity of disci- 
pline. Dr. Vincent’s rule nearly equaled ‘Busby’s awful reign.’ Of him it is 
recorded that he was not satisfied with the regulation punishment, but boxed 
the boy's ears and pinched them in addition. Coleman protested against this, 
saying that a pedagogue was privileged to make a pupil red in the proper place, 
but had no right to squeeze him black and blue with his fingers. During Vin- 
cent’s mastership the older boys started a periodical called The Flagellant, which 
so roused Vincent’s wrath that he began an action against the publisher, and 
Southey, who wrote an article caricaturing the doctor, came forward and 
avowed the authorship, and had to leave the school in consequence. 

The boys of Westminster once administered the ‘discipline of the school’ on 
Curll the bookseller. Pope mentions in one of his letters that Mr. Edmund 
Curll was exercised in a blanket and whipped at Westminster School by the 
boys. He had incurred the resentment of the Westminster scholars thus :—In 
1716, Robert South, prebendary of Westminster School, died. At his funeral a 
Latin oration was pronounced over the body by Mr. John Barber, then captain 
of the King’s Scholars, Westminster. Curll, by some means, obtained and 
printed a copy of the oration without the author’s consent, and the boys de- 
termined to take vengeance. Under pretense of giving him a correct copy, 
they decoyed him into the Dean’s yard, and what followed is stated by the St. 
James’ Post :—‘ Being, on Thursday last, fortunately nabbed within the limits 
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of the Dean’s Yard by the King’s Scholars, there he met with a college saluta- 
tion; for he was first presented with the ceremony of the blanket, in which, 
when the skeleton had been well shook, he was carried in triumph to the 
school: and, after receiving a grammatical construction for his false concords, 
he was reconducted to the Dean’s Yard, and, on his knees asking pardon of the 
aforesaid Mr. Barber for his offense, he was kicked out of the yard and left to 
the huzzas of the rabble.’ The incident was commemorated in a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Neck or Nothing,’ with the unfortunate Curll figuring prominently in a 
series of tableaux, first ‘being presented with the ceremony of the blanket,’ 
then stretched on a table undergoing a flagellation on the breech, and lastly, on 
his knees between two files of Westminster scholars, asking pardon of Mr. 


Barber. 
The rod in use at Winchester School is not of birch, but is composed of four 


apple-tree twigs, set in a wooden handle, and provided by two juniors who hold 
the office of rod-makers under the orders of the Prefect of Hall. The invention 
of this instrument is ascribed to Dr. John Baker, who was warden of the 
school for thirty-three years, from 1454-87. The mode of application was 
specially prescribed. The delinquent knelt down to the block or bench, and 
two boys ‘took him up ’—that is, removed the shirt between the waistband of 
his trousers and his waistcoat—and then the master inflicted four cuts called a 
‘scrubbing,’ or six cuts called a ‘ bibling,’ on which occasion the Bible clerk in-. 
troduced the victim. Queen Elizabeth visited Winchester in 1570. Her Maj- 
esty asked a young scholar if he had ever made acquaintance with the cele- 
brated Winton Rod, and he replied, with more readiness than was to be expected, 
by an apt quotation from Virgil :— 
‘Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem.’ 
‘Great Queen, what you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fute."—Drypes. 

Shrewsbury School, about the beginning of the present century, was presided 
over by a great flogger, in the person of Dr. Butler. The whippings which he 
administered with his left hand are not yet forgotten. At this school there was 
a small room lighted by one narrow loophole, a receptacle for the flogging block 
and birch, where delinquents were confined. It was called the Blackhole, or 
sometimes ‘Rowe’s Hole,’ from a youth who is said to have been a very regular 
occupant. 

Dr. Parr deserves mention in the annals of school flagellation. He had a 
firm belief in the utility of the birch. At his school in Norwich there was 
usually a flogging levee before the classes were dismissed. His rod-maker was 
@ man who had been sentenced to be hanged, but had been cut down and re- 
suscitated by the surgeons; and from the hands of this amiable character, ac- 
cording to the account of a pupil, Parr ‘used to receive the birches with a 
complacent expression of countenance.’ Another pupil speaks feelingly of ‘the 
lightning of his eye, the thunder of his voice, and the weight of his arm.’ One 
of the under masters told him one day that a certain pupil appeared to show 
signs of genius. ‘Say you so?’ said Parr, ‘then begin to flog him to-morrow 
morning.’ 

Flogging went on briskly at Rugby in Dr. James’s time, about 1790; and 
there was, in addition, plenty of caning on the hand. During the mastership 
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of Dr. Wooll in 1813, a memorable scene occurred. One day the whole of the 
lower fourth class, except the boy who was up at lesson by the master’s side, 
" rushed out befofe the usual time. The matter was at once reported to the doc- 
tor, who sent notice that every boy in the form was to be flogged at three 
o'clock, before the third lesson commenced. A few minutes before that hour 
the rod-bearer made his appearance, and preparations for the doleful ceremony 
were soon made. Punctually at the time Dr. Wooll entered the class-room, and 
calling for the list, began with the head boy, and went regularly through the 
thirty-eight, including, unfortunately, the boy who had not run out with the 
rest. The whole thirty-eight were finished off in a quarter of an hour. The 
late Lord Lyttelton was being shown by Dr. Wooll the room at Rugby in which 
the flogging was usually inflicted. ‘What motto would be appropriate ?’ asked 
the doctor. ‘Great cry and little wool,’ replied the other, looking at the dimin- 
utive form of the master. 

The following note to a letter written by Mrs. ‘Piozsi to Sir James Fellowes, 
from Bath, 30th March, 1819, is curious:—‘I had met Mr. Wickens a few days 
before at Mrs. Piozzi’s. As we were brother Rugbeans, the conversation took 
place about the mode of punishing the boys in Dr. James’s time, when Mrs. 
Pioazi related the story of Vandyke, who, when a boy, first evinced his genius 
in a remarkable manner, by painting the exact likeness of the master upon the 
petson of a school-fellow about to be flogged, which so astonished and amused 
the pedagogue that he burst out a laughing, and excused the boy the punish- 
meént that awaited him.’ 

An anecdote, illustrative of how boys took their birch long ago, is given 
it ‘The Guide to Eton :'—Sir Henry B——n, some seventy years since (at which 
period collegers always held down boys who were being flogged), calmly looked 
up at his two supporters, who were still holding him down, instead of releasing 
him, though his flogging was over, and said, ‘Gentlemen of the black robe, I 
believe thé ceremony is over.’ 

Birching is a time honored practice at Eton. We say és, because, on the ap- 
pointment of the last new head master, the Rev. Mr. Hornby, he was presented 
by the ‘captain’ of the school, in the name of his fellows, with an elegant birch 
rod, tied with a blue riband. The usual rod at Eton consisted of three long 
bircken twigs (no branches), bound with a string for about a quarter of their 
length, and a charge of half a guinea for birch was made in every boy’s bill, 
whether he was flogged or not. Dr. Keate was among the most remarkable of 
the Eton floggers. He was celebrated for the celerity with which he dispatched 
those who were down in the ‘bill’ or flogging list. According to the Eton 
boys’ code of propriety, there was not the least disgrace attached to a flogging; 
there might indeed be somé reproach in never having tasted birch, to avoid 
which lads have been known to get themselves flogged on purpose. A few 
years ago, a youth of eighteen years of age was condemned to be flogged for 
smoking, but, acting on his father’s orders, he refused to take his punishment, 
for which contumacy he was dismissed from the school. In the olden time, that 
ill-omened day, Friday, was the only flogging day at Eton. 

Of Keate’s flogging exploits one very good story is told. On ¢ one occasion 
when a confirmation was to be held for the school, each master was requested 
to make out a list of the candidates in his own form. A master wrote down 
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the names on the first piece of paper which came to hand, which happened un- 
luckily to be one of the slips of well known size and shape, used as flogging 
bills, and sent up regularly with the names of delinquents for execution. The 
list being put into Keate’s hands without explanation, he sent for the boys in 
the regular course, and, in spite of all protestations on their part, pointing to 
the master’s signature to the fatal ‘bill,’ he flogged them all. 

Another day, a culprit who was due for punishment could not be found, and 
the doctor who was kept waiting on the scene of action, but a namesake of the 
missing one happened to pass the door: he was at once seized by Keate’s orders, 
and brought to the block as a vicarious sacrifice. Absence from roll-call was 
punished by flogging. Keate had imposed on one division an additional roll- 
call as a punishment. They held a consultation, and resolved that none of them 
should attend. The doctor came and found himself alone. He had just left a 
dinner party at his own house. He collected his assistants, and waited until the 
whole division was brought into his presence. He then went to work and 
flogged them all—about eighty—and returned to his guests as placid and agree- 
able as usual. 

Only one instance is on record of s condemned culprit having escaped the 
birch of Dr. Keate. A boy who had got into trouble was looking forward to 
his first flogging with considerable nervousness. Some mischievous school-fel- 
lows recommended a preparation of gall-nuts as an infallible recipe for making 
the surface to which it was applied insensible to pain. The result was one of 
those cases better imagined than described. It was impossible for the boy to 
put in an appearance before the doctor in that state; and a strictly private con- 
versation with his tutor ended in that gentleman’s waiting upon Keate, in order 
to explain the impossibility of the impending operation being performed with- 
out great risk to the gravity of both head master and attendant collegers: a 
‘poena’ of some hundred lines was therefore accepted in commutation. 

‘ Among the many good stories told of “Old Keate,”’ says the Saturday Re- 
view, ‘perhaps the best is that of the boy who called on him to take leave. 
“You seem to know me very well,” said the great head master; “but I have 
no remembrance of ever having seen your face before.” ‘“ You were better ac- 
quainted, sir, with my other end,” was the unblushing reply.’ 

A similar anecdote has been versified as follows: 

An old Etonian once met Keate abroad, 

And seized his hand ; but he was rather floored 

To see the Doctor seemed to know him not : 

‘ ,’ quoth he, ‘ you’ve flogged me oft I wot ; 
And yet it seems that me you've quite forgot.’ 

*E’en now,” says Keate, ‘I can not guess your name— 
Boys’ b——-+ are so very much the same.’ 

A hundred years since, and, indeed, up till within a quarter of a century ago, 
the punishments at Christ's Hospital were heavy and frequent. The monitors 
or heads of wards had a license to chastise their inferiors, which they used 
freely. Writing of them, Charles Lamb says: ‘I have been called out of my 
bed, and waked for the purpose, in the coldest winter nights—and this not once, 
but night after night—in my shirt, to receive the discipline of a leathern thong, 
with eleven other sufferers, because it pleased my callow overseer, when there 
had been any talking heard after we were gone to bed, to make the six last 
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beds in the dormitory, where the youngest children slept, answerable for any 
offense they neither dared to commit nor had any power to hinder.’ The King’s 
boys, or those intended for the sea, who studied navigation under William 
Wales, had peculiarly hard lines of it; as, in order to inure them to the hardships 
of a sailor’s life, Wales brought up his boys with Spartan severity, using the 
lash on every occasion, and dealing out his punishments with an unsparing 
hand. These chastisements were expected to be borne with patience, and the 
training, whatever might be its effects in after times, had the immediate result 
of rendering the youths hardy but brutal, and, as a consequence, mercilessly 
severe on their younger companions. They were the mortal terror of the 
young boys; but, at the same time, it must be confessed that they maintained 
the prowess of the school outside: the apprentices and butchers’ boys of the 
neighborhood stood in considerable awe of their fighting powers. The formal 
punishment for runaways was, in the first instance, fetters. For a second offense 
the culprit was confined in a cell, large enough for him to lie at full length 
upon straw and a-blanket, a glimmer of light being admitted through a small 
window. The confinement was solitary—the prisoner only seeing the porter 
who brought his bread and water, or the beadle who came twice a week to take 
him out for an airing and a whipping. A third attempt at flight was usually 
the last, because, the offender was, after certain formalities, expelled. The cul- 
prit, divested of the school uniform and clad in a penitential robe, was brought 
from his cell into the hall, where were assembled the whole of his school-fel- 
lows, the steward of the hospital, the beadle, who was the executioner, and, as 
befitting, was clad in state for the occasion; two of the governors were also 
present, to certify that the extreme rigor of the law was inflicted. The culprit 
being hoisted, was slowly flogged round the hall by the beadle, and then for- 
mally handed over to his friends, if he had any, or to his parish officer, who was 
stationed outside the gate. 

In Scotland scholastic flagellation was carried to as great an extent as in 
England, only the instrument in use was more commonly ‘the taws,’ a long 
strap of tolerably stout leather, with the ends cut into stripes. The orders for 
the discipline of the school at the Kirk of Dundonald, in Ayreshire, for the year 
1640, have been preserved, and they indicate the manner in which flagellation 
was to be performed. After the regulations for prayers, &c., the master is en- 
joined to teach his scholars good manners, ‘how to carry themselves fashiona- 
bly and courteously towards all ’—superiors, inferiors, or equals. Then he was 
to appoint a clandestine censor, who should secretly acquaint the master with 
every thing that concerned the scholars, and ‘according to the quality of the 
faults, the master shall inflict punishment, striking some on the hand with a 
birk wand or pair of taws, others on the hips as their faults deserve, but none 
at any time or in any case on the head or cheeks.’ The master is further coun- 
seled to repress insolence, and enforce duty rather by a grave and authoritative 
manner than by strokes, yet he is by no means to neglect the Rod when it is © 
needful. 

The Rod was not always in Scotland administered in this serious mood. In 
the High School of Edinburgh, one of the masters, named Nicol, would occa- 
sionally have a dozen of culprits to whip at once, arranging them in a row for 
that purpose. When all was ready, he would send a polite message to his col- 
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league, Mr. Cruickshank, ‘to come and hear his organ.’ Cruickshank having 
responded to his summons, Mr, Nicol would proceed to inflict a rapid cursory 
flagellation up and down the row, producing a variety of notes from the patients. 
Mr. Cruickshank was sure to take an early opportunity to return the compli- 
ment, by inviting his friend to assist at a similar operation. 

The master of a grammar school in the central district of Scotland, some 
ninety years ago, was a vigorous upholder of flagellation. This worthy, named 
Hacket, practiced all the varieties of flagellation then in vogue. Heavy appli- 
cations of the taws to the hands of the offenders were the mildest operations. 
Many times the culprit was stretched on the table, held down with one hand, 
and thrashed with the other. Sometimes the boy was made to stride between 

two boards, while the master applied the rod behind. The dull boys were 
birched for their own demerits, and the bright lads suffered for the deficiencies 
of their fellows. Belonging to the former class was a boy, named Anderson, 
who had many a bitter taste of the birch to stimulate his faculties. His punish- 
ments were so many and unjust, that he conceived the most deadly sentiments 
of revenge against his master. He left the school, went to India, acquired a 
competency, and returned to spend his days in Scotland. During his long resi- 
dence in India he never forgot his floggings at school, or his determination to 
be revenged on Hacket. On his arrival in Seotland he purchased a whip, 
traveled to the town where he had been educated, and having ordered dinner 
for two at an inn, sent a message to Hacket (who had retired from the profes- 
sion) inviting him to dine with an old pupil. Old Hacket accepted the invita- 
tion, dressed himself in his best, and went to the inn. He was ushered into the 
room, where he saw a gentleman, who, as soon as he entered, locked the door. 
Then, taking down the whip, he introduced himself, and informed the astonished 
Hacket that he was now about to punish him for the many flagellations he had 
inflicted on him at school. So saying, he ordered him to strip and receive the 
punishment. Hacket’s presence of mind did not desert him in such untoward 
cireumstances. He acknowledged that perhaps he was a little too severe with 
his boys in old times, but if he was to be punished he would prefer having din- 
ner first and the flogging afterwards. Anderson could not but assent to such a 
reasonable proposal, although inwardly resolving that. the flogging should be 
none the lighter for the waiting. So they sat down to dinner, which proved 
excellent; and old Hacket’s conversation was so fascinating and agreeable, that 
gradually Anderson found his purpose of revenge growing weaker. At last he 
gave up all thoughts of his whip and the intended flagellation. Hacket got 
home in perfect safety, for his host insisted upon escorting him to his own door. 
Even at the present day the old-fashioned style of whipping boys and girls 
still prevails in some remote districts of Scotland; and forty years ago, ‘houpsy 
doupsy ’ (being laid over the master’s knee), as it was called, was practiced even 
in schools in Edinburgh. A present dignitary of the Scottish dissenting church, 
who, at the date indicated, was master of a small village school, regularly 
- whipped his pupils, male and female, in the mode indicated, and he did so with 
the full knowledge of their parents. At one time he punished his scholars with- 
out removing their clothes, but finding that a lad had placed within his trousers 
a skin of soft leather with a view to lesson the pain of the ‘skelping,’ he ever 
after insisted upon laying on the taws after the orthodox mode. The boy who 
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had so imposed upon his master was immediately saluted by his school-fellows 
with the nickname of ‘leather doup,’ which has stuck to him ever since. 

An old-fashioned Scottish dominie used to punish the boys of his school by 
fastening the culprit upon a desk at the door, and his clothes being removed, it 
was the rule for every one of his school-fellows to give him a skelp with the 
‘taws.’ Another Scottish schoolmaster had an odd way of chastising his pu- 
pils: he made them take down, or up, their clothes, and caused them to sit upon 
a large block of marble that had been brought to the parish in order to be hewn 
into a statue of some local magnate. In some of the schools in Edinburgh 
‘horsing’ was practiced—one bey being flogged on the back of another boy. 
In English schools ‘horsing’ was also prevalent. 

The skins of eels, we are told, were in ancient times used in schools as whips 
to correct the pupils) In a fishing village near Edinburgh, the schoolmaster, 
forty years ago, used such skins with which to flog his pupils. 

In a bill introduced in the House of Lords by the Marquis of Townsend, 
for the better protection of children, servants, and apprentices, it was provided 
that no schoolmaster, usher or tutor, having the charge of children under six- 
ten years of age, should be allowed to inflict corporal punishment except by 
birch rod; and farther, that there should be no corporal punishment whatever 
for inattention or inaccuracy in their studies. The bill was withdrawn, in con- 
sequence of its being pointed out that ‘the safe and efficient instrument of 
school discipline in Scotland, the taws, would be illegal, and since Scotch boys 
are not birched, no kind of corporal punishment would remain by which either 
scholastic or domestic discipline could be enforced.’ 

An eccentric Scottish nobleman who had, when a child, been frequently 
whipped at a dame’s school which he attended, at a time when he had no ex- 
pectation of being a man of title, insisted upon being flogged by his old school- 
mistress, shortly after coming to his estate! For her ‘kindness’ on this occa- 
sion, it is said, he gave the old dame a present of one hundred pounds. 

The Scotch theory and practice of corporal punishment has passed into the 
literature of our language in consequence of Dr. Samuel Johnson having given 
an elaborate opinion in defense of a master of a public school at Campbell-town, 
who had been suspended from his office on a charge of having used immoderate 
and cruel correction. On this charge Dr. Johnson observed :—‘ Correction in 
itself is not cruel; children, being not reasonable, can be governed only by fear. 
To impress this fear, is therefore one of the first duties of those who have the 
care of children. It is the duty of a parent, and has never been thought in- 
consistent with parental tenderness. It is the duty of a master, who is in the 
highest exaltation when he isa loco parentis. Yet, as good things become evil 
by excess, correction, by being immoderate, may become cruel. But when is 
correction immoderate? When it is more frequent or more severe than is re- 
quired ad monendum et docendum, for reformation and instruction. No severity 
is cruel which obstinacy makes necessary; for the greatest cruelty would be 
to desist, and leave the scholar too careless for instruction, and too much hard- 
ened for reproof. The degrees of obstinacy in young minds are very differeut; 
as different must be the degrees of persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must 
be corrected until he issubdued. The discipline of a school is military. There 
must either be unbounded license or absolute authority. The master who pun- 
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ishes, not only consults the future happiness of him who is the immediate sub- 
ject of correction, but he propagates obedience through the whole school, and 
establishes regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious obstinacy of a sin- 
gle boy would make his future endeavors of reformation or instruction totally 
ineffectual: obstinacy therefore must never be victorious. Yet it is well known, 
that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at all 
¢ommon punishment, and bids defiance to all common degrees of pain. Cor- 
rection must be proportioned to occasions. The flexible will be reformed by 
gentle discipline, and the refractory must be subdued by harsher methods. The 
degrees of scholastic, as of military punishment, no stated rules can ascertain. 
It must be enforced till it overpowers temptation; till stubbornness becomes 
flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and reason have, indeed, set some 
bounds to scholastic penalties: the schoolmaster inflicts no capital punishments, 
nor enforces his edicts by either death or mutilation. The civil law has wisely 
determined, that a master who strikes at a scholar’s eye shall be considered as 
criminal. But punishments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, may 
be just and reasonable, because they may be necessary. Such have been the 
punishments used by the schoolmaster accused. No scholar has gone from him 
either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers injured or impaired. 
They were irregular, and he punished them; they were obstinate, and he en- 
forced his punishment. But, however provoked, he never exceeded the limits 
of moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain; and how much of 
that was required, no man is so little able to determine as those who have de- 
termined against him—the parents of the offenders. It has been said, that he 
used unprecedented and improper instruments of correction. Of this accusation 
the meaning is not very easy to be found. No instrument of correction is more 
proper than another, but as it is better adapted to produce present pain without 
lasting mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no lasting mischief has en- 
sued; and therefore. however unusual, in hands so cautious they were proper. 
It has been objected, that he admits the charge of cruelty, by producing no 
evidence to confute. Let it be considered, that his scholars are either dispersed 
at large in the world or continue to inhabit the piace in which they were bred. 
Those who are dispersed can not be found; those who remain are the sons of 
his persecutors, and are not likely to support a man to whom their fathers are 
enemies. If it be supposed that the enmity of their fathers proves the justice 
of the charge, it must be considered how often experience shows us, that men 
who are angry on one ground will accuse on another; with how little kindness 
in a town of low trade, a man who lives by learning is regarded; and how im- 
plicitly, where the inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened to and 
followed. In a place like Campbell-town, it is easy for one of the principal 
inhabitants to make a party. It is easy for that party to heat themselves with 
imaginary grievances. It is easy for them to oppress a man poorer than them- 
selves; and natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persisting in oppression.” 

Upon the same subject, Mr. Boswell also observed, “It is a very delicate 
matter to interfere between a master and his scholars; nor do I see how you 
can fix the degree of severity that a master may use.” JoHNSON. “ Why, sir, 
till you can fix the degree of obstinacy and negligence of the scholars, you 
can not fix the degree of severity of the master. Severity must be continued 
until obstinacy be subdued and negligence be cured.” 
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DE QUINCEY AT BATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.* 

In my twelfth year it was that I first of all entered upon the 
arena of a great public school, viz., the Grammar School of Bath, 
over which at that time presided a most accomplished Etonian— 
Mr. (or was he as yet Doctor?) Morgan. If he was not, I am sure 
he ought to have been; and, with the reader’s concurrence, will 
therefore create him a doctor on the spot. Every man has reason 
to rejoice who enjoys the advantage of a public training, I con- 
demned, and do condemn, the practice of sending out into such 
stormy exposures those who are as yet too young, too dependent 
on female gentleness, and endowed with sensibilities originally too 
exquisite for such a warfare. But at nine or ten the masculine en- 
ergies of the character are beginning to develop themselves; or, if 
not, no discipline will better aid in their development than the 
bracing intercourse of a great English classical school. Even the 
selfish are there forced into accommodating themselves to a public 
standard of generosity; and the effeminate into conforming to a 
rule of manliness. I was myself at two public schools, and I think 
with gratitude of the benefits which I reaped from both; as also I 
think with gratitude of that guardian in whose quiet household I 
learned Latin so effectually. But the small private schools, of which 
I had opportunities for gathering some brief experience—schools 
containing thirty to forty boys—were models of ignoble manners as 
regarded part of the juniors, and of favoritism as regarded the mas- 
ters. No where is the sublimity of public justice so broadly exem- 
plified as in an English public school on the old Edward the Sixth 
or Elizabethan foyndation. There is not in the universe such an 
Areopagus for fair play, and abhorrence of all crooked ways, as an 
English mob, or one of the time-honored English ‘foundation’ 
schools. 


[Young De Quincey’s talent for making Latin verses was to him a source of 
disquiet and misery. He was paraded for distinction at the supreme tribunal 
of the school, and enjoyed a sunshine of approbation delightful to his heart, 


* From Knight's ‘ Half Hours with Best Letter Writers and Autobiographers.’ 
22 
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Dr. bees the Head Master, was continually comparing the brilliancy of the 

verses of the boy of twelve years with those of the senior boys of seventeen or 

ighteen. He tells of the change which came over his condition with a truth- 

which speaks for itself. One of the young men, whom he naturally 

viewd with awe as his leaders, strolled up to him in the public playground. 

‘Delivering a blow on my shoulder, which was not intended to burt me, but, as 
a mere formula of introduction, he asked me,—] 

‘What the devil I meant by bolting out of the course, and an- 
anoying other people in that manner? Were “other people” to 
have no rest for me and my verses, which, after all, were horribly 
bad? There might have been some difficulty in returning an an- 
swer to this address, but none was required. I was briefly admon- 
ished to see that I wrote worse for the future, or else——At this 
aposiopesis I looked inquiringly at the speaker, and he filled up the 
chasm by saying, that he would ‘annihilate’ me. Could any person 
fail to be aghast at such a demand! I was to write worse than my 
own standard, which, by his account of my verses, must be difficult ; 
and I was to write worse than himself, which might be impossible, 
My feelings revolted against so arrogant a demand, unless it had 
been far otherwise expressed ; if death on the spot had awaited me, 
T could not have controlled myself; and, on the next occasion for 
sending up verses to the Head Master, so far from attending to the 
orders issued, I double shotted my guns: double applause descended 
on myself; but I remarked, with some awe, though not repenting 
of what I had done, that double confusion seemed to agitate the 
ranks of my enemies. Amongst them, loomed out in the distance 
my ‘annihilating’ friend, who shook his huge fist at me, but with 
something like a grim smile about his eyes. He took an early op- 
portunity of paying his respects to me again, saying, ‘ You little 
devil, do you call this writing your worst?” ‘No,’ I replied; ‘I call 
it writing my best.’ The annihilator, as it turned out, was really a 
good-natured young man; but he was on the wing for Cambridge; 
and with the rest, or some of them, I continued to wage war for more 
than a year. And yet, fora word spoken with kindness, how readily 
I would have resigned (had it been altogether at my own choice to 
do so) the peacock’s feather in my cap as the merest of baubles, 
Undoubtedly, praise sounded sweet in my ears also; but that was 
nothing by comparison with what stood on the other side. I de- 
tested distinctions that were connected with mortification to others; 
and, even if I could have got over that, the eternal feud fretted and 
tormented my nature. Love, that once in childhood had been so 
mere a necessity to me, that had long been a reflected ray from a 
departed sunset. But peace and freedom from strife, if love were 
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no longer possible (as so rarely it is in this world), was the clamor- 
ous necessity of my nature. To contend with somebody was still 
my fate ; how to escape the contention I could not see; and yet, for 
itself, and for the deadly passions into which it forced me, I hated 
and loathed it more than death. It added to the distraction and 
internal feud of my mind, that I could not altogether condemn the 
upper boys. I was made a handle of humiliation to them. And, 
in the meantime, if I had an undeniable advantage in one solitary 
accomplishment, which is still a matter of accident, or sometimes 
of peculiar direction given to the taste, they, on the other hand, had 
& great advantage over me in the more elaborate difficulties of Greek, 
and of choral Greek poetry. I could not altogether wonder at their 
hatred of myself. Yet still, as they had chosen to adopt this mode 
of conflict with me, I did not feel that I had any choice but to re- 
sist. The contest was terminated for me by my removal from the 
school, in consequence of a very threatening illness affecting my head. 


[De Quincey in several plates in his Autobiographical Sketches expresses 
himself strongly in approbation of the Endowed Grammar Schools of England, 
—the establishment of which, by the noble munificence of English men and 
English women, he pronounces, a peculiar service to the cause of good letters. 
He protests against the limitations put by many persons on the word grammar 
as applied to this class of schools, as though their office was to teach 
matica, and not the culture of literature in its widest and most liberal extent. 
A grammaticus is what the French express by the word litterateur, and a gram- 
mar school is dedicated to liberal objects, and not to the special technical study 
of grammar only. The hardy athletic sports, and even the fagging of the great 
endowed schools, he regards as the discipline of superior manliness, generosity, 
and self-control. ‘To box, and to box under the severest restraint of honora- 
ble laws, was in those days a mere nécessity of school-boy life at public schools; 
and hence the superior manliness, generosity, and self-control of those generally 
who had benefited by such discipline—so systematically hostile to all meanness, 
pusillanimity, or indirectnéss. wper, in his “Tyrocinium,” is far from doing 
justice to our great public schools. Himself disqualified, by delicacy of tem- 
perament, for ing the benefits of such a and having suffered too 
much in his own Westminster experience, he could not judge them from an im- 
partial station; but I, though ill enough adapted to an atmosphere so stormy, 
yet having tried both classes of schools, public and private, am compelled in 
mere conscience to give my vote (and if I had a thousand votes, to give ali my 
votes) for the former.’ And yet no one has characterized school-boy society in 
more seathing strokes—‘so frivolous in the matter of its disputes; often so 
brutal in the manner; so childish, and yet so remote from simplicity; so fool- 
ishly careless, and yet so revoltingly selfish ; dedicated ostensibly to learning, 
and Fin beyond any section of human beings so conspicuously ignorant.’ He 
felt this ty at the endowed school at Manchester so intolerable at the age 
of sixteen, that he literally ran away from it, and kept away from all such 
schools evermore. His distaste had grown to such intensity, that after the 
bitter experience of nearly two years of self-exile from the home of his mother, 
and the society of his guardians, and the acquisition of the ‘accursed habit of 
opium-eating,’he could not get reconciled to the higher school life 6f Oxford, 
which he first entered, ‘with a view to its vast means of education,’ or rather 
with a view to its vast advantages for study, in 1803. He gives, in his felicitous 
style, his introduction to the head of Christ Church College, and his choice of a 
college for residence. ] 
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CAPEL LOFFT AT ETOX.* 

There is no place in the universe where one is sooner relieved of 
& superabundant cargo of self-conceit than one is at Eton. A day 
or two’s experience taught me that my rustic accomplishments were 
by no means current coin among my new associates. With the 
simpletons of —— I had been a personage, during the latter months 
of my abode with them, of some importance ; indeed, they had got 
8 notion into their heads, how born or begotten there I know not, 
that I was a lord’s son, a point whereon I was at no pains to disa- 
buse their credulity. But here I was in a new element, a new 
world, and I felt that I had yet to learn all the ways and means of 
it. I remember well—would that I could forget it! it is a very 
thorn in my memory—that a few days after my initiation I took it 
into my head to turn sulky on being called upon to go through the 
process of answering the usual string of questions as to my name, 
tutor, dame, and divers other particulars. I turned sharply from 
ty interrogator, and was in the act of going off. ‘Come here, Sir.’ 
I went on, and paid no attention to the summons. ‘Do you hear 
me, Sir? Come here.’ Still I persisted in my contumacy, and held 
on my path, as one beyond all control save that of his good will 
and pleasure. Presently, a short quick step behind me, then a 
rough gripe by the collar; hard upon that, such a twist and wrench 
as might have jerked every bone in my body out of its socket. I 
found myself screwed around so as to confront my captor. I looked 
up to him in an agony of fear and trembling, and there he was, his 
arm brandished against me, his fist clenched, and all the devil in his 
countenance. ‘Don’t you know, Sir, that I’m in the fifth form? 
Do you mean to say that you won't fag for me?’ I meant nothing, 
T had no spirit either to mean or say any earthly thing—no more 
than the criminal has, when he is launched from the scaffold, and 
dangling at the’rope’s end. ‘Oh! so you won’t answer me? take 
that, and that, and that, you little rascal ;’ suiting the action to the 
word, and both to his own fiendishness, by thrusting me each time 
with his fist violently against a brick wall. I have dreamed repeat- 
edly since of being in this boy’s presence, and, if I had fancied 
that I was in the clutches of the devil, the dream would have been 


less horrible. 


[The young Bios ian relates with a fearful candor the uncontrollable impulse 
to revenge which suddenly came over him in the agony of hia torture. The 
following scene is in the house of an Eton dame: 


My disposition has been dragged through the dirt. Imagine a 
* Author of ‘ Self-Formation.’ 
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young chicken left to iteelf, in wet ground and weather, draggled, 
forlorn, and utterly discomfited. My spirit was like the flame of a 
candle burnt down into its socket, still, indeed, alight, and yet but 
ptecatiously so; sweltering in its own impurity and noisomeness, 
and on the point of being extinguished by them, it would flare up, 
from time to time, on any sudden provocation, and then relapse into 
subsidence. An outbreak or two ofthat kind I well remember, and 
I thank heaven that I have no cause to remember it more painfully. 
A big bully was thrashing me unmiercifully, for some real or pre- 
tended delinquency. He kept hammering at me, first with one fist 
and then another, as if determined to try how mach he could effect 
toward driving me through the wainscot. Thete was a savage 
gloating sort of triumph in his countenance, like that of a boy who 
has hunted a mouse into a corner, and is just aiming the stroke that 
he feels must necessarily demolish it. Suddenly, in his scuffling, he 
threw down a heap of papers from a table close by, and stooped to 
teplace them. At that moment my eye glanced on a long, solid, 
clasped penknife, that was lying thete, and the devil in a flash of 
lightning suggested its use to me. Before, I had been as passive as 
any lamb; but the sight of such a ready instrument for glutting my 
vengeance seemed at once to turn my heart into a volcano. I got 
the knife into my grasp, and held it there between my body and the 
wall, awaiting, in the concentration of pure rage, the instant of his 
returning to the exercise that he loved so dearly. Happily, I was 
disappointed, and he was saved. The rs required some arran 
ment, and, before he had expedited Gide: Me teeick had lost nee 
thing of its rey ceased to boil over on me. Otherwise, it was 
but another touch of his hand, and he might probably have gone— 
whither, who shall ~ t—but to his account, at all events, and full, 
almost to bursting, of his brutality. It may be a question for casu- 
ists to determine the amount of guilt that I incurred by this concep- 
tion. What it may be in the balance of other judgments of course 
I know not, but, for myself, I can not say that it ever weighed very 
heavily upon my conscience. 

But to speak seriously, the continuance of this same practice is a 
slur upon the fair fame of Eton. It is a speck on the diamond— 
aye, and I fear more than that—a spot, a flaw—but at worst only a 
superficial one, and of no very difficult riddance; clear but that 
away, and how bright is the some pared incaleulably enhanced 
is the estimation! In plain words, such a punishment as this is 4 
moral degradation, both to the inflictor and to the patient; and if, 
in fact, it should not always so operate, it is only because the mora 
sense itself is abased and deadened by the frequency, the famil- 


iarity, of the infliction :— 
‘The spirit is subdued 
To that it lives in—like the dyer’s hand.’ 
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COWPER AT WESTMINSTER. 

[Cowper, in a letter to the Rev. W. C. Unwin, to whom he dedicated his 

inium, thus writes of Westminster :]— 

He who can not look forward with comfort, must find what com- 
fort he can in looking backward.. Upon this principle, I the other 
day sent my imagination upon a trip thirty years behind me. She 
was very obedient, and very swift of foot, presently performed her 
journey, and at Jast set me down in the sixth form at Westminster. 
I fancied myself once more a school-boy, a period of life in which, 
if I had never tasted true happiness, I was at least equally unac- 
quainted with its contrary. No manufacturer of waking dreams 
ever succeeded better in his employment than Ido. I can weave 
such a picce of tapestry in a few minutes, as not only has all the 
charms of reality, but is embellished also with a variety of beauties 
which, though they never existed, are more captivating than any 
that ever did; accordingly, I was a school-boy in high favor with 
my master, received a silver groat for my exercise, and had the 
pleasure of seeing it sent from form to form, for the admiration of 
all who were able to understand it. Do you wish to see this highly 
applauded performance? It follows on the other side. 


[But Cowper not only enjoyed the success of that emulation which may carry 

a boy of genius happily through the dreary tasks of a public school, but he also 
of the higher gratification of congenial friendshi Amongst his 
school-fellows he had three intimates of marked ability, in chen literary ambi- 
tion he participated after they had all gone forth into the world. Coleman, 
Lioyd, and Churchill, were men of the town, and there was a time when Cow- 
per did not shrink from such companionship. He has left, however, a testi- 
pry 4 indeed, in his case, but not always true, of the fleeting nature of 

ties. 


Connections formed at school are said to be lasting, and often 
beneficial. There are two or three stories of this kind upon record, 
which would not be so constantly-cited as they are, whenever this 
subject happens to be mentioned, if the chronicle that preserves 
their remembrance had many besides to boast of. For my own 
part, I found such friendships, though warm enough in their com- 
mencement, surprisingly liable to extinction ; and of seven or eight, 
whom I had selected for intimates out of about three hundred, in 
ten years time not one was left me. The truth is, that there may 
be, and often is, an attachment of one boy to another, that looks very 
like a friendship; and while they are in circumstances that enable 
them mutually to oblige and to assist each other, promises well, and 
bids fair to be lasting. But they are no sooner separated from each 
other, by entering into the world at large, than other connections, 
and new employments. in which they no longer share together, 
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efface the remembrance of what passed in earlier days, and they 
become strangers to each other for ever. Add to this, that the man 
frequently differs so much from the boy,—his principles, manners, 
temper, and conduct, undergo so great an alteration—that we no 
longer recognize in him our old playfellow, but find him utterly un- 
worthy and unfit for the place he once held in our affections. 

(ite religious training which Cowper received at Westminster was probably 
as as at most other public schools. But to do justice, he says, to the 
place of his education, he must record the pains which Dr. Nicholas took to 

the boys for confirmation. ‘The old man acquitted himself of this duty 

ike one who had a deep sense of its importance ; and I believe most of us were 
struck by his manner, and affected by his exhortations. Then for the first time 
I attempted to pray in secret.’ There must have been good instructors in that 
great school, for leading a student onward from Lilly’s Grammar to a real knowl- 
edge of the great writers of es rs Of Lord Dartmouth, who interested 
himself in promoting the success of Co *s Homer, he says, ‘ When his Lord- 
ship and I sat side by side on the sixth form at Westminster, we little thought 
that in process of time one of us was ordained to give a new translation of 
Homer ; yet at that very time it seems I was laying the foundation of this super- 
structure.’ But of all Cowper's recollections of Westminster, there is none 
more pleasing than that of Vincent Bourne, who, I fear, has passed into oblivion, 
in common with many very inferior writers of Latin verse in modern times:]— 

I love the memory of Vinny Bourne. I think him a better Latin 
poet than Tibullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers in 
his way, except Ovid, and not at all inferior to him. I love him, 
too, with a love of partiality, because he was usher of the fifth form 
at Westminster, when I passed through it. He was so good-natured, 
and so indolent, that I lost more than I got by him; for he made 
me as idle as himself. He was such a sloven, as if he had trusted 
to his genius as a cloak for every thing that could disgust you in 
his person ; and indeed in his writings he has almost made amends 
for all. His humor is entirely original; he can speak of a magpie 
or a cat in terms so exquisitely appropriated to the character he 
draws, that one would suppose him animated by the spirit of the 
creature he describes. And with all this drollery there is a mixture 
of rational, and even religious, reflection at times: and always an 
air of pleasantry, good-nature, and humanity, that makes him, in 
my mind, one of the most amiable writers in the world. It is not 
common to meet with an author who can make you smile, and yet 
at nobody’s expense; who is always entertaining, and yet always 
harmless; and who, though always elegant, and classical to a degree 
not always found even in the classics themselves, charms more by 
the simplicity and playfulness of his ideas, than by the neatness 
and purity of his verse; yet such was poor Vinny. I remember 
seeing the Duke of Richmond set fire to his greasy locks, and box 
his ears to put it out again. 
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COLERIDGE, LAMB, AND HUNT AT CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
In his ‘Biographia Literaria,’ Coleridge thus describes the Head 
Master, Rev. James Bowyet :— 


At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, though at 
the same time a very Severe master, He early molded my taste to the prefer- 
Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and again 
to Ovid. habituated me to compate Lucretius, {in such extracts 
read,) Terence, and above all the chaster poems of Catullus, not onl 

the so-called silver and brazen ages; but even wi 
Augustan era: and on grounds of plain sense and universal logic 
assert the superiority of the former, in the truth and nativeness, both 
icti At the same time that we were studying the 
@ made us read Shakspeafe and Milton as lessons: and 
which fequired most. time and trouble to bring up, 
. I learnt from him, that poetry, even that of the 
ly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as se- 
that of science; and mofe difficult, because more subtle, more complex, 
pendent on moro, and more fugitive, causes. In the truly great poets, he 
there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, but for the 
every word; and I well remember, that availing himself of the 
to the Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt to’ show, with re- 
why it would not have answered the same purpose; and wherein 
peculiar fitness of the word in the original text. 
n English compositions (at least for the last three years of our 
tion) he showed no mercy to phrage, metaphor, or image, unsup- 
@ sound sense, or where the same sense might have been conveyed 
and dignity in plainer words. Lute, harp, and lyre, muse, 
inspirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, dnd Hippoerene, were all an 
to him. In fancy I ean almost hear him now, exclaiming ‘ Harp? 
? Lyre? pen and ink, boy, you mean! Muse, boy, Muse? your nurse’s 

, you mean! Pierian Spring? Oh, aye! the cloister-pump, I suppose I’ 
Nay, certain introductions, similies, and examples, were placed by name on a 
of interdiction. Among the similies, there was, I remember, that of the 
Manchineel fruit, as suiting equally well with too many subjects; in which, 
however, it yielded the palm at once to the example of Alexander and Clytus, 
which was equally good and apt, whatever might be the theme. Was it ambi- 
tion? Alexander and Clytus! Flattery? xander and Clytus! Anger? 
Drunkenness? Pride? Friendship? Ingratitude? Late repentance? Still, still 
Alexander and Clytus! At length, the praises of agriculture having been ex- 
emplitied in the sagacious observation, that had Alexander been holding the 
plow, he would not have run his friend Clytus through with a spear, this tried 
and serviceable old friend was banished by public edict in secula seculoram. I 
have sometimes ventured to think that a list of this kind, or an index expurga- 
torius of certain well known and ever returning phrases, both introductory and 
transitional, including the large assortment of modest egotisms and flattering 
illeisms, &c., &., t be hung up in our law courts, and both houses of par- 
liament, with great advantage to the public, as an important saving of national 
time, an incalculable relief to his Majesty's ministers, but, above all, as insuring 
the thanks of country attorneys and their clients who have private bills to carry 
through the house. > 

[To Coleridge is attributed the pious ejaculation when he heard that his old 
master was on his death-bed: ‘Poor J. B.! may all his faults be forgiven; and 
may he be wafted to bliss by little cherub boys, all head and no wings, with no 
botioms to tempt or reproach his sublunary infirmities.’] 


Charles Lamb has drawn a different portrait of the same master :— 


B. [Boyer] was a rabid pedant. His English style was crampt to barbarism. 
His r anthems (for his duty obliged him to those periodical flights) were 
grating as scrannel pipes. He would laugh, ay, and heartily, but then it must 
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be at Flaccus’s quibble about Rex—or at the tristis severiias in vultu, or inspi- 
cere in patinas, of Terence—thin jests, which at their fitst broaching could 
have had vis enough to move a Roman muscle. He had two wigs, both 
tic, but of different omen. The one serene, smiling, fresh powdered, be- 
tokening a mild day. The other, an old, discolored, unkempt, angry caxon, de- 
noting frequent and bloody execution. Woe to the school when he made his 
morning appearance in his passy, or passionate wig. No comet expounded 
surer. J. B. had a heavy hand. I have known him double his knotty fist at a 
poor trembling child (the maternal milk hardly dry upon its lips) with a ‘ Sirrah, 
do you presume to set your wits at me?’ Nothing was more common than to 
see him make a headlong entry into the school-room from his inner recess or 
library, and, with turbulent eye, singling out a lad, roar out, ‘Od’s my life, 
Sirrah,’ (his favorite adjuration), ‘I have a mind to whip you,’—then, 
with as sudden a re ng impulse, fling back into his lair—and, after a cool- 
ing lapse of some minutes (during which all but the culprit had totally forgotten 
the context), drive headlong out again; piecing out his imperfect sense, as if it 
had been some Devil's Litany, with the expletory yell—‘and J wit, too.’ In 
his gentler moods, when the rabidus furor was assuaged, he had resort to an 
ingenious method, peculiar, for what I have heard, to himself, of whipping the 
boy, and reading the debates at the same time; a paragraph, and a lash be- 
tween; which in those times, when parliamentary oratory was most at a height 
and flourishing in these realms, was not calculated to impress the patient with 
& veneration for the diffuser graces of rhetoric. 
Once, and but once, the uplifted rod was known to fall ineffectual from his 
hand, when droll squinting W., having been caught putting the inside of the 
master’s desk to a use for which the architect had clearly not designed it, to 
justify himself, with great simplicity averred, that he did not know that the thing 
been forewarned. This exquisite irrecognition of ahy law antecedent to the 
oral or declaratory, struck so irresistibly upon the fancy of all who heard it (the 
pedagogue himself not excepted), that remission was unavoidable. 


LEIGH HUNT AT CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
Leigh Hunt was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and in his autobi- 
ography bears just and discriminating testimouy to the value of the 
institution. 


Perhaps there is not a foundation in the country so truly English, taking that 
word to mean what Englishmen wish it to mean ;—something solid, unpretend- 
ing, of good character, and free to all. More boys are to be found in it, who 
issue from a greater variety of ranks, than in any other school in the Mingo: 
and as it is the most various, so it is the largest, of all the free schools. Nobil- 
ity do not go there except as boarders. Now and then a boy of a noble family 
may be met with, and he ig reckoned an interloper, and against the charter; 
but the sons of poor gentry and London citizens abound; and with them, an 
equal share is given to the sons of tradesmen of the very humblest description, 
not omitting servants. I would not take my oath,—but I have a strong recol- 
lection, that in my time there were two boys, one of whom went up into the 
drawing-room to his father, the master of the house; and the other down into 
the kitchen to his father, the coachman. One thing, however, I know to be 
certain, and it is the noblest of all: namely, that the boys themselves (at least 
it was 80 in my time) had no sort of feeling of the difference of one another’s 
ranks out of doors. The cleverest boy was the noblest, let his father be who 
he might. Christ’s Hospital is a nursery of tradesmen, of merchants, of naval 
Officers, of scholars; it produced some of the greatest ornaments of their 
time; and the feeling among the boys themselves is, that it is a medium, be- 
tween the patrician pretension of such schools as Eton and Westminster, and 
the plebeian submission of the charity schools. In point of University honors, 
it claims to be equal with the best; and though other schools can show a greater 
abundance of eminent names, I know not where many will be found who are a 
greater host in themselves. 
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TOM BROWN (THOMAS HUGHES, &M. P.,) AT RUGBY. 


is charming volume of Thomas ir tee Reporte of done more to make Rugby 
aids ts tenable on eoboaiin oe Royal Commissioners, 
or Lives of Head Masters ever could.] 


Tom Brown's First Sunday. 

The chapel bell began to ring at a quarter to eleven, and Tom 
got in early and took his place in the lowest row, and watched all 
the other boys come in and take their places, filling row after row; 
and tried to construe the Greek text which was inscribed over the 
door with the slightest possible success, and wondered which of the 
masters, who walked down the chapel and took their seats in the 
exalted boxes at the end, would be his lord. And then came the 
closing of the doors, and the Doctor in his robes, and the service, 
which, however, didn’t impress him much, for his feeling of wonder 
and curiosity was too strong. And the boy on one side of him 
was scratching his name on the oak paneling in front, and he 
couldn’t help watching to see what the name was, and whether it 
was well scratched; and the boy on the other side went to sleep 
and kept falling against him; and on the whole, though many boys 
even in that part of the school were serious and attentive, the gen- 
eral atmosphere was by no means devotional ; and when he got out 
into the close again, he didn’t feel at all comfortable, or as if he 
had been to church. 

But at afternoon chapel it was quite another thing. He had 
spent the time after dinner in writing home to his mother, and so 
was in a better frame of mind; and his first curiosity was over, and 
he could attend more to the service. As the hymn after the prayers 
was being sung, and the chapel was getting a little dark, he was 
beginning to feel that he had been really worshiping. And then 
came that event in his, as in every Rugby boy’s life of that day— 
the first sermon from the Doctor. 

More worthy pens than mine have described that scene. The 
oak pulpit standing out by itself above the school seats. The tall, 
gallant form, the kindling eye, the voice, now soft as the low notes 
of a flute, now clear and stirring as the call of the light infantry 
bugle, of him who stood there Sunday after Sunday, witnessing and 
pleading for his Lord, the King of righteousness and love and glory, 
with whose spirit he was filled, and in whose power he spoke. The 
long lines of young faces, rising tier above tier down the whole 
length of the chapel, from the little boy’s who had just left his 
mother, to the young man who was going out next week into the 
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great world rejoicing in his strength. It was a great and solemn 
sight, and never more so than at this time of year, when the only 
lights in the chapel-were in the pulpit and at the seats of the pra- 
postors of the week, and the soft twilight stole over the rest of the 
chapel, deepening into darkness in the high gallery behind the organ. 
But what was it after all which seized and held these three hun- 
dred boys, dragging them out of themselves, willing or unwilling, 
for twenty minutes, on Sunday afternoons? True, there always 
were boys scattered up and down the school, who in heart and head 
were worthy to hear and able to carry away the deepest and wisest 
words there spoken. But these were a minority always, generally 
a very small one, often so small a one as to be countable on the 
‘fingers of your hand. What was it that moved and held us, the 
rest of the three hundred reckless, childish boys, who feared the 
Doctor with all our heart, and very little besides in heaven or earth: 
who thought more of our sets in the school than of the Church of 
Christ, and put the traditions of Rugby and the public opinion of 
boys in our daily life above the laws of God? We couldn’t enter 
into half that we heard; we hadn’t the knowledge of our own 
hearts or the knowledge of one another; and little enough of the 
faith, hope, and love needed to that end. But we listened, as all 
boys in their better moods will listen (aye, and men too for the 
matter of that), to a man who we felt to be, with all his heart and 
soul and strength, striving against whatever was mean and unmanly 
and unrighteous in our little world. It was not the cold clear voice 
of one giving advice and warning from serene heights to those who 
were struggling and sinning below, but the warm living voice of one 
who was fighting for us and by our sides, and calling on us to help 
him and ourselves and one another. And so, wearily and little by 
little, but surely and steadily on the whole, was brought home to 
the young boy, for the first time, the meaning of his life: that it 
was no fool’s or sluggard’s paradise into which he had wandered by 
chance, but a battle-field ordained from of old, where there are no 
spectators, but the youngest must take his side, and the stakes are 
life and death. And he who roused this consciousness in them, 
showed them at the same time, by every word he spoke in the pulpit, 
and by his whole daily life, how that battle was to be fought; and 
stood there before them their fellow-soldier and the captain of their 
band. The true sort of captain, too, for a boys’ army, one who had 
no misgivings and gave no uncertain word of command, and, let who 
would yield or make truce, would fight the fight out (so every boy 
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felt) to the last gasp and the last drop of blood. Other sides of his 
character might take hold of and influence boys here and there, but 
it was this thoroughness and undaunted courage which more than 
any thing else won his way to the hearts of the great mass of those 
.on whom he left his mark, and made them believe first in him, and 
then in his Master. 

Tom Brown's First Run at Hare and Hounds. 

Five minutes afterward, three small limping shivering figures steal 
along through the Doctor’s garden, and into the house by the serv- 
ants’ entrance (all the other gates have been closed long since), where 
the first thing they light upon in the passage is old Thomas, ambling 
along; candle in one hand, and keys in the other. 

He stops and éxamines their condition with a grim smile. ‘Ah! 
East, Hall, and Brown, late for locking up. Must go up to the 
‘Doctor's study at once.’ 

“Well but, Thomas, mayn’t we go and wash first? You can put 
down the time, you know.’ 

‘ Doctor’s study d’rectly you comé in—that’s the orders,’ replied 
old Thomas, motioning toward thé stairs at the end of the passage 
which led up into the Doctor’s house ; and the boys turned ruefully 
down it, not cheered by the old verget’s muttered remark, ‘What a 
pickle they boys be in! Thomas referred to their faces and habili- 
ments, but they construed it as indicating the Doctor’s state of 
mind. Upon the short flight of stairs they paused to hold counsel. 

‘Who'll go in first? inquired Tadpole. 

‘You—you’re the senior,’ answered East. 

‘Catch me—look at the state I’m in,’ rejoined Hall; showing the 
arms of his jacket. ‘I must get behind you two.’ 

‘Well, but look at me,’ said East, indicating the mass of clay be- 
hind which he was standing; ‘I'm worse than you, two to one; you 
might grow cabbages on my ttowsers.’ 

‘That's all down below, and you can keep your legs behind the 
sofa,’ said Hall. 

‘Here, Brown, you're the show figure—you must lead.’ 

‘ But my face is all muddy,’ argued Tom. 

‘Oh, we’re all in one boat, for that matter; but come on, we're 
only making it worse, dawdling here.’ 

‘Well, just give us a brush then,’ said Tom; and they began try- 
ing to rub off the saperfluous dirt from each other’s jackets, but it 
was not dry enough, and the rubbing made it worse ; so in despair 
they pushed through the swing door at the head of the stairs, and 
found themselves in the Doctor's hall. 
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‘That’s the library door,’ said East, in a whisper, pushing Tom 
forward. The sound of merry voices and laughter came from with- 
in, and his first hesitating knock was unanswered. But at the sec- 
ond, the Doctor’s voice said ‘Come in,’ and Tom turned the handle, 
and he, with the others behind him, sidled into the room. 

The Doctor looked up from his task; he was working away with 
a great chisel at the bottom of a boy’s sailing boat, the lines of 
which he was no doubt fashioning on the model of Nicias’ galleys. 
Round him stood three or four children ; the candles burnt brightly 
on a large table at the further end, covered with books and papers, 
and a great fire threw a ruddy glow over the rest of the room. All 
looked so kindly, and homely, and comfortable, that the boys took 
heart in a moment, and Tom advanced from behind the shelter of 
the great sofa. The Doctor nodded to the children, who went out, 
casting curious and amused glances at the three young scarecrows. 

‘ Well, my little fellows,’ began the Doctor, drawing himself up 
with his back to the fire, the chisel in one hand, and his coat tails 
in the other, and his eyes twinkling as he looked them over; ‘ what 
makes you so late?’ 

‘ Please, Sir, we’ve been out Big-side Hare-and-hounds, and lost 
our way.’ ‘ 

‘Hah! you couldn’t keep up, I suppose ? 

‘ Well, Sir,’ said East, stepping out, and not liking that the Doc- 
tor should think lightly of his ranning powers, ‘ we got round Barby 
all right, but then—’ 

‘Why, what 4 state you’re in, my boy!’ interrupted the Doctor, 
as the pitiful condition of East’s garments was fully revealed to him. 

‘ That’s the fall I got, Sir, in the road,’ said East, looking down at 
himself; ‘the Old Pig came by—’ 

‘The what?’ said the Doctor. 

‘The Oxford coach, Sir,’ explained Hall. 

‘Hah! yes, the Regulator,’ said the Doctor. 

‘And I tumbled on my face, trying to get up behind,’ went on 
East. 

‘You're not hurt, I hope?’ said the Doctor. 

‘Oh no, Sir, 

‘ Well, now, run up stairs, al] three of you, and get clean things 
on, and then tell the housekeeper to give you some tea. You're 
too young to try such long runs. Let Warner know I’ve seen 
you. Good night.’ 


[Such treatment under mere thoughtless violation of rules was sure to win 
the respect and love of pupils.) 
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LORD STOWELL—WILLIAM SOOTT. 


Wns Scorr, who rose from a very humble social parentage to 
the British peerage, and to the highest position he could attain in 
ais own branch of the legal profession, was the eldest son of 
William and Jane Atkinson Scott, of Newcastle. He was born at 
his father’s residence, in a narrow lane, or ‘chare-foot,’ and received 
his early education in the Royal Grammar or Hye School, founded 
by Thomas Hoosley, Mayor of Newcastle (1525 to 1533,) and after 
its incorporation by Queen Elizabeth in 1600, known as the Free 
Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth. The charter declares that 
the intent of the Queen was ‘for the instruction of youth from their 
tender years in the rudiments of the true Christian religion, and in 
learning and good manners.’ The master, Mr. Moises, although he 
insisted on ‘the holy habit of obedience’ to his stern requisitions, 
backed by an unflinching application of the rod when unheeded, 
was ever held in grateful esteem by the two brothers when in the 
height of their professional and social success. Of his school and 
methods more will be said under Lord Eldon’s reminiscences. 

William Scott was matriculated in Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, in 1761, where he remained after taking his master's degree 
(1764) as College Tutor, and Camden Reader of Ancient History* 
(1774) until 1779, when he took the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law, and was called to the bar in 1780, and admitted to the 
Faculty of Advocates at Doctors Commons. About the same time 
he was introduced to the Literary Club by Dr. Johnson, whose 
acquaintance he made when the latter was on his tour to the 
Hebrides. In 1788, he was appointed Judge in the Consistory 
Court, knighted, and made Privy Councilor. In 1798, he became 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, in which his decisions are 
received with all the deference paid to an acknowledged expounder 
of International Law. He represented Oxford in the House of 
Commons for twenty years, and was raised to the peerage by 
George IV., under the title of Baron Stowell of Stowell Park. 
He retired from the bench in 1828, and died in 1836. 

Both the brothers acquired large estates—Lord Eldon left to his 
descendants £500,000; and his brother, who was content with ‘ the 
elegant simplicity of the Three per cents,’ possessed property which, 
at the time of his death, yielded £12,000 per annum. 

* ‘To these discourses,’ Dr. Parr writes: ‘which, when delivered before an academicai audi- 
ence, captivated the young and interested the vld—which are argumentative without formality, 
and brilliant without gaudinese—and in which the happiest selection of topics was united with 
the most luminous arrangement of matter—it can not be unsafe for me to pay the tribute of my 
praise, because every hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a witness.’ 
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LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON—JOHN SCOTT. 

Joun Scorr, who rose to the woolsack by force of native talent, 
industry, and ‘ favoring circumstances,’ and better known to his own 
age, and to history, as Lord Eldon, was born at Heworth (the 
country home of his mother), four miles from Newcastle, the resi- 
dence of his parents, William* and Jane Atkinson Scott. 

When William Scott was old enough to begin his education, his 
father sent him to a mistress’s school to be taught to read. He very 
soon, however, stoutly refused to go, and told his father he would 
go to a master, but he would not be taught by any old woman liv- 
ing. He was then about four years old. Mr. Scott was pleased 
with the boy’s spirit, and sent him to Mr. Warden, an approved 
master of that day, and long remembered in Newcastle by the name 
of Dominie Warden. John afterward received the rudiments of his 
education from the same instructor. His manner of teaching to 
read had this peculiarity, that instead of sounding each consonant 
with an auxiliary vowel, as B be, F ef, K ka, and so forth, he con- 
fined the expression of each consonant to its own almost mute 
sound, as B, F,or K. This mode of mujfing the consonants is said 
to have been very successful with the learners. 

At suitable ages, the three young Scotts were sent to the Royal 
Grammar School, then called the Head School, and anciently the 
Hye School, founded by Thomas Horsley, Mayor of Newcastle, in 
the years 1525 and 1533—‘to be free for any within or without 
that town.’ He left lands for its maintenance, and the corporation 
of the town, in whom he vested the patronage, added a stipend of | 
four marks yearly for ever. Its first situation was in St. Nicholas’s 
churchyard, in a building on the north-east side of the church, 
Afterward, when it became a royal foundation, under a charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, in the forty-second year of her reign, 
it was removed to the hospital of St. Mary, in the Westgate. The 
charter declares the Queen’s regard for the instruction of youth, 
from their tender years, in the rudiments of the true Christian re- 
ligion, and in learning and good manners; directs that the founda- 
tion be styled the Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth; and 
constitutes the master and scholars a body corporate. 

Bentley’s celebrated antagonist, Richard Dawes, the author of 
the Miscellanea Critica, had been head master of the school from 





© Twiss’ Public end Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 2 vols. William Scott wasa 
coal-fitter, or factor, who conducts sales between the owner of the coal and the shipper. There 
coal-fitters were also known as ostmen, or hostmen, or castmen, and bad their guild at Newcastle. 





1738 to 1749, in the latter of which years he resigned, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Hugh Moises, fellow of Peterhouse. Dawes’s 
eccentricities had reduced the number of the scholars. The assailant 
of the formidable Bentley had, according to the Biographia Britan- 
nica, been much addicted to the amusement of bell ringing, until 
he relinquished his employments and retired to Heworth, the little 
village on the Tyne, before mentioned as the birthplace of the 
twins; where, instead of ringing, he took to rowing. His successor, 
Mr. Moises, by the agreeable manners and decorous conduct which 
he combined with his very considerable learning, soon restored the 
school to its reputation and popularity. He received no boarders, 
but was unremitting in his attention to his pupils; and the school 
had in his time this further advantage, as a place of education, that 
the principles of mathematical science were then tanght there by no 
less considerable a master than the afterward celebrated Professor 
Hutton. With such facilities for instruction, the town of Newcastle, 
when distant journeys were more tedious and expensive than at 
present, recommended itself very generally to the northern country 
gentlemen who had boys to be educated. The custom that the 
masters of this school should teach there in their university gowns 
gave additional dignity to the business of instruction. 

We learn, from the Memoirs of Mr. Moises, written by his pupil, 
the Rev. John Brewster, rector of Egglescliffe, that when the Scotts 
were at the school, the arrangement of it was as follows :— 

Mr. Moises, as head master, with the senior scholars, occupied the inner 
po or election room; the second master’s place was on a platform eleva- 

of two steps at the upper end of the school-room ; and the third master’s 
seat was near the lower end. The master, who first came into school in the 
morning, read a selection of prayers from the Liturgy, from the second master’s 
seat; and one of the senior boys read a chapter of the New Testament, from 
@ pew or rostrum rising behind it. After this, the business of the day com- 
menced. I do not imagine that the practice of the school differed essentially 
from that te the higher schools, so justly celebrated in this country. The boys 
were arranged in classes, according to their age and attainments; and, that all 
—— ier the head master’s eye, every Friday was appointed as his day 
of hearing of the lower school. Mr. Moises had a pleasing and familiar way of 
interpreting the Latin classics, particularly Horace and Terence. When the 
lesson came from Terence, the boys were delighted with the dramatic turn 
which the master gave to the interpretation. He sorts ae the comedies of 
Plautus with the same effect. Mr, Moises oon pertioniort ngeiehed by his 
knowledge of the Greek choruses, and, therefore, Sophcien I Furipides, and 


Aristophanes were read in the school. The senior boys also read the orations 
of Igocrates, the oration of Aischines in alps gan and of Demosthenes de 
Corona. He also required a translation of the whole of the Commentary of 
Longinus on the Sublime ; and expected a particular account of all their studies. 
Sometimes he lent them books, which were not in the course of school reading. 
Latin and English declamations, and the usual themes, were part of the exer- 
cises of the school; and when any boy did not write Latin verse with some 
taste for that mode of composition, he was not compelled invité Minerva to 
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attempt it, but he was required to finish his English essays with peculiar nice- 
ness. This led many of his pupils to the catty pension of English prose com- 
position; and to such as were intended for holy orders, he recommended to 
compose their own sermons, ‘These,’ be used to say, ‘will note such, perha 
ag you will approve of in maturer years, but they will give you such an habit 
of study and composition as will be of essential advantage. Having used them, 
burn them, and write others.” 
Mr. Moises was particularly attentive to the instruction which he gave to 
men just entering upon the study of divinity: and as his lectures on the 
Hew Testament, as I may truly call them, were delivered to the two or three 
upper classes every morning as their first lesson, they became more or less the 
of all. The chapter which was read at prayers was the text of the day; 
it was construed from the original inte Latin by the scholars, and elucidated, 
pon Nr Cota by the master. This mode of viva vace interpretation had a 
effect. 


It is not easy to describe the easy and familiar manner with which Mr. Moises 
met his scholars. They appeared never to be absent from his mind. His heart, 
indeed, seemed to be absorbed in his profession; but not as a drudge intent 

nm the minutize of his office, but acting toward them with such an liber- 
ite of exetianent an the anhdnets of hie netruction, thes Wie pupilia, © oe 
received the benefit of his parental observations, accepted them as the offer o 
one bent on their improvement; presented, as they were, with an 

i 9. 


One of the first pages of Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book contains 
this affectionate reminiscence of his instructor :— 

‘The head master was that eminent scholar and most excellent 
man, the Rev. Mr. Moises. I shall hold his memory im the utmost 
veneration whilst I continue to exist. There were also excellent 
ushers in that sehoo! whilst I continued in it. I gratefully mention 
the names of Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Hall, Mr. King, and Mr. Walters.’ 

William and John Scott were both of them diligent scholars, and 
great favorites with their master. John, though of a less joyous 
temperament than his elder brother, was generally beloved for his 
kind and gentle disposition. The distinction in the constitution of 
their minds at that early period is marked by s little cireumstance 
related in a memoir of Lord Stowell :— 

When asked to give an account of the Sunday sermon, their father’s weekly 
custom, the eldest, William, would repeat a sort of of the general argu- 
ment—a condensed summary of what he had heard; Jobn, on the other hand, 
would recapitulate the minutize of the discourse, and reiterate the very phrase 
of the preacher. He showed a memory the most complete and exact ; but failed 
in giving the whole scope and clear general view of the sermon embodied in 

the number of words by the elder brother. 

It must be remembered, however, that. between William’s age and 
that of his younger brother, there was a difference of more than 
five years and a half. 

‘Lord Eldon’s sehool-boy days,’ says Mr. Brewster, in a letter to the 
earl, dated January, 1839, ‘are well worth remarking, as they bespeak the uni- 
formity and steadiness of his future charaeter. I knew he was a favorite with 
his venerable master, who often mentioned his abilities, and recommended him 


to the imitation of his scholars. His affable temper rendered him a favorite, 
23 
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school-fellows; of whom, I believe, the writer of this is among 


interested in the venerable Lord Eldon’s recollection of his 
mentioned by himself in one of the last j ts, which he 
of yy the ey es 8 aie. grammar 
expressed legislature to purpose, 
forwarding the of the Reformation, we find, in 
provisions made there should be, to a considerable ex- 
attendance upon public worship, according to the reformed 
the benefit of an education at one of 


Ua * 
e E 


these grammar schools the education was carried on, in what, I believe, was 
once a capella or sacellum: that the boys educated there were headed by their 
master to church constantly upon Sundays; and that part of the duty 
of a master of a grammar school was, in those days, as much attended to as 
ing the scholars what else they ought there to acquire. Whether the prac- 
is now continued in grammar schools, I do not know, but this I know, that 

it ought still to be attended to, as much as ever. 

The only serious disaster which happened to John Scott in his 
boyhood, was a fall backward, from a window seat, against a desk 
or bench—so severe as to lay open his head and leave him insensi- 
ble on the ground. His intellects and even his life were for some 
time despaired of: and to the end of his days their remained a deep 
indentation near the crown of his skull. 

On another occasion, being curious to see what was within a hole 
or window beneath the stone steps of a gentleman’s house, he passed 
his head between the iron rails, and was unable to draw it back 

From this pillory he was released by a female beggar pass- 
ing by. 

In those days, the small town of Chester-le-Street, a little more 
than eight miles southward of Newcastle, on the London road, was 
celebrated for a kind of shortcake irresistible to the juvenile portion 
of society: and to that town, one fine afternoon, John and his 
brother Henry, who was about three years older, took a journey on 
foot. They loitered there so long that the evening set in: and a 
friend of their father’s, finding them about to return at so uncom- 
fortable an hour, dissuaded them from their intent, and gave them 
supper and bed at his own house. Meanwhile, through that night 
and the early part of the next morning, the family in Love Lane 
were distracted with apprehension. In vain the town of Newcastle 
was searched through all its streets and chares; in vain, when morn- 
ing came, the crier proclaimed at every corner the loss of the two 
little truants: until, safe and sound, though somewhat tired with 
their eight miles’ walk, they presented themselves, in the forenoon, 
at their father’s door. There, for their exploit, they instantly re- 
ceived the meed of a whipping, with which memento they were 
sent to school: But this was not the close of their troubles: for 
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the schoolmaster, having learned from the proclamation of the crier, 
that the young gentlemen had been on their travels without furlough, 
thought it necessary to mark his opinion of their adventure by the 
administration of a second flogging. 

The following are some of Lord Eldon’s own recollections of his 
school days, communicated by him late in life to his niece Mrs. For- 
ster, to Lady Eldon’s nephew Mr. John Surtees, and to others of 
his connections :-— 


‘I believe,’ said he to Mrs. Forster, ‘no boy was ever so much thrashed as I 
was. When we went to school we had to go by the Stock Bridge. In going 
to school we seldom had any time to spare, so Bill and Harry used to run as 
pamneniieg cont. and poor Jacky's legs not being so long or so strong, he was left 
behind. Now you must know there was eternal war waged between the Head 
School lads, and all the boys of the other schools; so the Stockbriggers seized 
the opportunity of poor Jacky being alone, to give him a good drubbing. Then 
on our way home, Bill and Harry always thrashed them in return, and that was 
my Soy a but then it was a revenge that did not cure my sore bones.’ 

Surtees, when your father and I were boys, and that is now a long time 
ago, si remember our stealing down the Side, and along the Sandhill, and creep- 
ing into every shop, where we blew out the candles. We crept in along the 
counter, then popped our heads up, out went the candles, and away went we. 
We escaped detection.’ 

‘Mr. Moises had one day got hold of a book belonging to one of his boys, in 
which the urchin had written, : 

‘Turn over this leaf and you will see plain:’ 

‘“ Well,” said Mr. Moises, after reading that line aloud to the class, “ what is 
it that I shall see?” He forthwith turned over the page, and reading the next 
line, set the whole school into roars of laughter, 


‘ Fools will be meddling, so turn back again !’ 


‘“Oh, you blockhead!” he said, and returned the book to the owner.’ 
‘I was once,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster, ‘the seventeenth boy whom 
. Moises flogged, and richly did we merit it. There was an elderly lady who 
lived in Westgate street, whom we surrounded in the street, and would not 
allow her to go either backward or forward; she complained to Mr. Moises and 
he flogged us all; when he came to me, he exclaimed :—“ What, Jack Scctt, 
were you there, too?” and I was obliged to say, “ Yes, sir.”—“I will not stop,” 
replied he, “ you shall all have it ;” but I think I came off best, for his arm was 

rather tired with sixteen who went before me.’ 

‘I have been very ill-used, Mary, first by my father, and then by my brother 
Lord Stowell.—My father promised me half a crown if I said my catechism 
well at church. I did say it, and I assure you I said it very well; but my 
half crown I never received; and though I tell my brother Will that it is as 
much a just debt of my father’s as any other, and that therefore he, as executor, 
is bound to pay it, yet he always refuses. Very hard upon me, for I said my 
catechism very well indeed. Do they still catechize the boys at church, — 
We used not only to say our catechism, but every part was to be proved. 
“How do you prove that 2d class?”—‘ 2d Romans, 3d verse,” and so on: 
(laying a great stress on the Newcastle R.) Thus you see, by the time we left 
school, we were very tolerable theologians: the practice ought not to be left 
off.—But I was very ill-used about that half crown.’ 

When chancellor, he gave the following piece of evidence against his own 
character, to Mr. Chisholme, his solicitor: —‘ My father,’ said he, ‘agreed with a 
master, -who kept a writing school, to teach me the art of penmanship there, for 
half a guinea a quarter. In the whole of the three months I attended that 
school but once. My father knew nothing of this, and at the quarter’s end 
gave me a half guinea to pay the master. When I took it to the school, the 
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master said he did not. know how he could properly receive it, since he had 
given nothing in ox for it. I said that he really must take it: that I 
could not possibly carry it back to my father. “Well,” replied he, “if I am to 
take it, at all events I must give you something for it: so come here.” And, 
upon my going up to him, he took the money with one hand, and with the 
other gave me—a box on the ear which sent me reeling against the wainscot ; 
—and that was the way I first learned to write.’ 

After this, the writing master seems to have been more vigilant. ‘I think,’ 
said Lord Eldon to Mrs, Forster, ‘I write remarkably well considering how I 
played truant from the writing school. I remember Harry and I, going home 
one evening, found my father in the dining-room. “Harry,” said he, “ were 
you at the writing school to-day ?”—“ Oh, yes, papa,” answered Harry.—* And 
were you there, Jack?”—Now you know Glick teeter Rind cl yea, 00 
what eouid I do but follow his example? so I said “Yes, se were 
you there yesterday ?”—‘ Yes, sir.” “And the day before?”—“Yes, sir.”— 

‘And the day before that ?”—“ Yes, sir."—“ Walk out Mr. Benson :”—and from 

behind the door out walked our writing master, who had come down to com- 

in that we had not been at his school the whole week. We were twice 
for that, once. by my father, and once by Mr. Benson.’ 

* Between school hours we used to amuse ourselves with playing at what we 
called “cock nibs”—that was riding on gravestones, in St. John’s churchyard, 
which, you know, was close to the school.— Well, one day one of the lads came 

ing ‘‘ Here comes Moises”—that was what we always called him, Moises,— 

80 away we all ran as hard as we could, and I lost my hat. Nowif you remember, 
there were four or five steps going down to the school, a sort of passage. Unfor- 
tunately a servant was coming along with a pudding for the bake-house, and in my 
hurry, when Moises was coming, I jumped down these steps and into the pud- 
ding. What was to be done? I borrowed another boy’s great coat, and but- 
toned it on, over my own coat, waisteoat, pudding, and all, and so we went 
into:school. Now when I came out, I was. in an unforeseen dilemma, for this 
t. eoat had. stuck to my. own; another boy's coat sticking to me, and my 
own hat lost! here was an unfortunate sitnation !|—with great difficulty the coat 
was pulled off; but my father was very angry at my losing my hat, and he made 
me go without one till the usual time of taking my best into every day wear.’ 
Mrs. Forster adds, ‘Lord Eldon, on this occasion, went three months, Sundays 

without a hat.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Lord Eldon, ‘my father coming to my bedside to accuse 
Harry and me of having robbed an orchard: some one had come to complain. 
Now my coat was lying by my bed with its pockets full of apples, and I had hid 
some more under the bed-clothes, when I heard my father on the stairs; and I 
‘was at that moment suffering intolerable torture from those I had eaten. Yet 
I had the audacity to deny the fact. We were twice flogged for it. I do not 
know how it was, but we always considered robbing an orchard as an honora- 
ble exploit. I remember once being carried before a magistrate for robbing an 
orchard; “boxing the fox,” as we called it. There were three of us, Hewit 
Johnson, another boy, and myself. The magistrate acted upon what I think 
was rather curious law, for he fined our fathers each thirty shillings for our 
offense. We did not care for that, but then they did: so my father me, 
and then sent a message to Moises, and Moises flogged me again. e@ were 
very good boys, very good, indeed: we never did any thing worse than a 


Mrs. Forster adds, ‘When any of his boys were not down stairs at the proper 
time in the morning, Mr. Scott used to ascend to their room with a pair of leather 
taws, which he laid across the delinquents’ shoulders) Harry and Jack being 
rather fond of their beds, and apt to receive the chastisement pretty often, de- 
termined upon stealing the taws, an exploit they successfully achieved. From 
that time Mr. Scott, who never replaced them, used to go to their room with his 
hand under his dressing-gown, as if ready to inflict the usual punishmefit, while 
the boys lay still until the last moment in secure enjoyment.’ 

‘These taws, a piece of strong leather cut into several thongs, were produced 
every year at my grandfather's (Henry’s) house, when my uncle (Lord Eldon) 
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was with him, and they used to recount, with the greatest _ ‘and triumph, 
this exploit of stealing them, and their amusement in seeing the old gentleman 
enter their room with his hand u his dressi 

ve,’ said Lord Eldon to Forster, ‘I have more sermons 
than any one who is notaclergyman. My father always had the church service 
read on Sunday evenings and a sermon it. Harry and I used to take it in 
tarns to read the prayers or to preach: we always had a shirt put on over our 

“I should ba — good they left 

ve a very dancer, only never could get this 
arm to conduct itself gracefully: and yet I had eight dancing masters. I re- 
ee eee at ane Se eenrelen Cab eeheen 
de not know how it is,” said he; “Mr. Moises says you area very good boy, 
but I do ‘not find you so.” I had the impedence to look him ap in the face and 
say—“ but you are not Mr. Moises, sir.” ’ 

re. Forster.—‘ But I remember, uncle, hearing of Master Jacky being cele- 
brated for the hornpipes he danced at Christmas: there was an old keelman in 
eee a aa 

Lord Eldon.—‘Oh, yes, 1 danced hornupipes: at Christmas, when my father 
bm Sem a dance at Love Lane to all the keelmen in his employ, 
Ferry. I always danced hornpipes.’ 

Mrs. Forster adds, ‘the supper which, about Christmas, Mr. Scott used to give 
his keelmen, was what was called a binding supper; that was a supper when 
the terms on which they were to serve for the ensuing year were agreed upon 
Patterson, the last surviving keelman in Mr. Scott's employment, dined in our 
kitchen every Christmas day until his death, about ten years ago. He expati- 
ated with great delight upon the splendid hornpipe that Jacky regularly 
danced for their amusement after these suppers.’ 

This veteran was not destitute in his old age; and Lord Stowell made him- 
am annual present to add to his comforts at Christmas. 

*I believe,’ said Lord Eldon ‘to Mrs. Forster, ‘no shoemaker ever helped to 

‘on more ladies’ shoes than I have done. At the dancing school, the young 

always brought their dancing shoes with them, and we deemed it a 
proper piece of etiquette to assist the pretty girls in putting them on.—In those 
days, girls of the best families wore white stockings only on the Sundays, and 
one week day which was a sort of public day:—on the other days, they wore 
blue Doncaster woolen stockings with white tags.’ 

‘We used, when we were at the Head School, early on the Sunday mornings, 
te steal flowers from the gardens in the neighborhood of the Forth, and then 
we presented them to our sweethearts. Oh, those were happy daye—we were 
always in love then.’ 


The successes of the elder brother (William, Lord Stowell) at 
Oxford laid a foundation for the fortunes of the younger also. 
When John approached the completion of his studies at the High 
School, his father, who had formed a design of qualifying him for 
his own business of a fitter, was making arrangements to that effect, 
with which he acquainted William, then at the university. In 
answer to this communication, William wrote te his father dissuad- 
ing from his design. ‘Send Jack up te me,’ he said: ‘I can do 
better for him here’ He was sent accordingly, and on the 15th of 
May, 1766, was matriculated as a member of the University of Ox- 
ford, by Dr. Durell, the Vice-Chancellor, having, on the same day, 
been entered as a commoner of University College. ‘I was en- 
tered,’ he notes in his Aneedote Book, ‘under the tuition of Sir 
Robert Chambers and my brother Lord Stowell.’ 





I have seen it remarked,’ says Lord Eldon in his Anecdote Book, ‘that 
i early youth captivates attention, influences future life in all 

hen I left school, in 1766, to go to Oxford, I came up from New- 

castle to London in a coach then denominated, on account of its quick traveling 
then estimated, a fly ; being, as well as I remember, neverthe- 

ree or four days and nights on the road: there was no such velocity as 
overturning or other mischief. On the panels of the carriage were 

“ Sat cito, si sat bene :” words which made a most lasting im- 

my mind, and have had their influence upon my conduct in all sub- 

was heightened by circumstances during and 

the journey, a Quaker, who was a 

inn at Tuxford, desired the chamber- 


only sixpence now is neither 

brother, now Lord Stowell, 
then the Great Oxford 

at Drury Lane. Love played 
When we came out of the 


persons who were coming up 
in our chair first 
get out of Fleet street into Fetter la sedan-chair was 
overset with us in it. This, thought I, is 
not sat bene. In short, in all that I have i 
and judicial, I have always felt the effect of this early ad 
of the vehicle which conveyed me from “ Sat ci 
the impression of this which made me that deliberative 
said, too deliberative ;—and reflection all that is 
me to deny that, whilst I have been thinking “sat cito, si sat bene,” I may not 
have sufficiently recollected whether “sat bene, si sat cito” has had its due 
’ 


Mr. John Scott took his Bachelor’s degree, in Hilary term, on the 


20th of February, 1770. 
* An examination for a degree at Oxford,’ he used to say, ‘was a farce in my 
I was examined in Hebrew and in history. ‘“ What is the Hebrew for 
the place of a skull?”—I replied, “Golgotha."—“ Who founded University 
College?”—I stated (though, by the way, the Point is sometimes doubted), 
“that King Alfred founded it.”—“ Very well, sir,” said the examiner, “ you are 
competent for your degree.”’ 

In the year 1768, the Earl of Litchfield, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, had instituted two annual prizes there, for the 
best compositions in English prose and Latin verse respectively : the 
prize for Latin verse being limited to members who had not ex- 
ceeded four years from their matriculation: and that for English 
prose to members who had exceeded four years but not completed 
seven, and who had not taken the degree of Master of Arts, or of 
Bachelor of Civil Law. The subject, in 1771, was ‘The Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel;’ and, in the Trinity 
term of that year, the prize, of the value of 20/., was adjudged to 
the essay bearing the motto of ‘Non alibi sis, sed alius.’ This 
essay was written by John Scott while yet under the age of twenty 
years. 





AN ENGLISH STUDENT AT HOFWYL. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY ROBERT DALE OWEN.* 





EMANUEL VON FELLENBERG AND HIS SELF-GOVERNING COLLEGE. 


GRowWING up and educated, to the age of sixteen, in the country, and in 
the quiet and genial atmosphere of a domestic circle, I was isolated from 
a thousand temptations that are wont to assail boys in schools and cities. 
It was a civilizing circumstance, too, that our family consisted chiefly of 
cultivated women. A 

But the situation had its serious drawbacks also. It lacked bracing, 
ease-hardening influences. While it nourished self-esteem, it failed to 
give self-assertion. I was in danger of reaching manhood devoid of that 
sterling quality, specially prized in England—pluck ; and this the rather 
because of the excessive sensibility which that grave fit of sickness had 
left behind. I was then little fitted to hold my place in the world as it is. 

What effect a sudden transition to the buffetings of some such public 
school as Eton or Harrow, with its fag-tyranny and its hazing, and its 
squabbles settled by the fist, might have had I cannot tell. At all events, 
I think it fortunate that I was spared the trial; and for this I am chiefly 
indebted to an excellent man, Charles Pictet (de Richemont) of Geneva. 

An enlightened agriculturist and firm friend of education; an intimate 
associate of Cuvier, La Place, and other distinguished scientists; one of 
the editors of the Bibliothéque Britannique ; a diplomatist, too, trusted 
by his countrymen,—Pictet had been sent by the Swiss Republic as Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Congress of Vienna in 1814, and to that of Paris in 
1815. In 1817 he visited New Lanark; and he and my father contracted 
a warm and lasting friendship. They agreed to travel together to Lon- 
don, Paris, and Geneva; and afterwards to visit in Switzerland a certain 
institution, the most remarkable of its kind then inthe world, of which 
Pictet had been the historian} from the inception of the enterprise in the 

* Robert Dale Owen, the son of Robert Owen—who, in spite of his sh.rt comings as 
the organizer of new communities, and the readjuster of tte relations of capit 1 and 
labor, was a wise Practical Educstor (See Barnard’s Practical Educators)—was born at 
New Lanark, on the Clyde, in 1804, and emigrated to Indiana ia 1825, where he achieved 
marked success in political and litcrary life. He was elected to Congrees in 1843. and 
appointed Charg? d’ Affairs to Naples in 1853. His New Views of Society, Footfalls on 
the Boundaries of Another World, The Wrongs of Slavery and The Rights of 

etc, have had a wide circulation. 

+ In 1898 the French ambassador to Switzerland had a public correspondence with 
Pictet on the subject. Count de Capo d’Istria, who was the Russian envoy to the Con- 
gresses of Vienna and Paris, made to the Emperor Alexander, in 18 4, an ex'ended 
report on Hofwyl, which, bcing widely circulated in bo:k form, brought M. de Fell -n- 
Derg’s ideas into notice all over Earope. There were aleo published, sbout the same 
time, a R-port made to the Swiss government by a +pecial commission appointed to that 
effect; another by M. Hoffman, special envoy of the Princess of Swartzenberg Rudol- 
stadt; observations thereon by M. Theer, Councillor of State of the King of Prussia; a 
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first years of the present century. It embraced the various establish- 
ments of M.de Fellenberg on his estate of Hofwyl, two leagues from 
Berne, consisting of a primary school, a college, an industrial school, and 
workshops for improved agricultural instruments. ; 

That journey ‘had an important influence on all my after life; for my 
father was so much pleased with all he saw that, on his return, he engaged 
a private tutor to teach my brother William and myself German, and 
sent us to Hofwyl in the Autumn of next year (1820),my brother 
being upward of fifteen, and I upward of sixteen years old. 

We entered the college, then having rather more than a hundred 
students, natives of every part of Europe, and from fifteen to twenty- 
three years of age. But, as it was early in August and during vacation 
that we reached the place, we found only three or four of its inmates there. 
We were placed in charge of one of these,a Prussian two or three 
years older than I, named Carl Bressler. I shall never forget the consid- 
erate forbearance with which this good young fellow treated two raw 
Scotch lads, childish for their age, and the pains he took to correct in us 
any habits that might have exposed us to ridicule. 

Before the remaining six weeks of vacation had expired and the college 
began to fill again, we had already, in a measure, settled down into the 
ways of the place, and understood pretty much all that was said to us, a 
few slang phrases excepted. Then began for me a marvellous life. 

Self-Governing College. 

I found the students living under a Verfassung (constitution) which 
had been drafted by a select committee of their number, five or six years 
before, adopted by an almost unanimous vote of the whole body, and ap- 
proved by Mr. Fellenberg’s signature. This constitution and the by-laws 
supplemental to it (drawn up by the same committee) were subject to 
amendment, Fellenberg retaining a veto; but during the three years I 
remained at college, scarcely any amendments were made. 

This embraced the entire police of the institution. Neither the founder 
and president nor the faculty issued any rules or regulations. Our pro- 
fessors had no authority whatever except within their class-rooms. Our 
laws, whether defining official duties, or relating to household affairs, 
hours of retiring, and the like, or for the maintenance of morality, good 
order, cleanliness, and health, were stringent, but they were all strictly 
self-imposed. A breach of the laws was an offence against the Verein; 
and as to all such we ourselves had sole jurisdiction, I cannot doubt that 
Fellenberg kept unobtrusive watch over our doings ; but while I remained 
at Hofwy! he never openly interfered with our legislation or our domestic 
proceedings, by veto or otherwise. 

And while punishment by the college authorities held no place, as re- 
straining motive, among us, neither was any outside stimulus or reward, 
or even of class rank, admitted. Emulation was limited among us to 
report by M. Schef»l1, Commissioner of the King of Wirtemberg; and various others. 
Sundry articles of Fellenberg himself, in German, were translated into French by 
Pict: t, and attracted much attention. [William C. Woodbridge in the American Annals 
ef Education made the school and views of Feleaberg widely known to American 
readers. See Barnard’s Journal of Hducation, ll., and Swiss Pedagagy.] 
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that which naturally arises among young men prosecuting the same 
studies, It was never artificially excited. There were no prizes or col- 
lege honors, no “double-firsts” to be won; there was no acknowledged 
position, marked by numbers, giving precedence and conferring name and 
fame; there was not even the excitement of public examinations; we 
had no Commencement exercises that might have assembled the magnates 
of Switzerland to criticise or to applaud. 

A dangerous experiment it would usually be pronounced; the more 
dangerous because of the heterogeneous materials that had come together 
at Hofwyl from half the nations of the world,—Swiss, Germans, Russians, 
Prussi:ns, French, Dutch, Italians, Greeks, English, and I know not of 
what other nationalities,—some having been nursed and petted in luxury, 
others sent thither, probably, because their parents could not manage 
them at home. The difficulties were the greater on account of the com- 
paratively late age at which students were received, many of them just 
from schools where teachers were considered natural enemies, where 
severity was the rule, and artificial reward the trusted stimulant to exer- 
tion. Yet I am witness to the fact that this hazarded experiment was an 
eminent success. It was a triumph in self-government. The nobler 
element of our nature had been appealed to, and-the response was prompt 
and ardent. 

Of course I had hardships. I was jostled and bandied about and 
shaken iato place, roughly enough sometimes. But there was no bitter- 
ness or ill-will mixed in; that hard novitiate was wholesome, not degrad- 
ing, and after some months it gradually ceased. There were no coarse 
incentives, no mean submissions, no selfish jealousies. There was pride, 
but it grew chiefly out of a sense that we were equal members of an 
independent, self-governing community, calling no man master or lord; 
Fellenberg, our president, preferred to be called, and was usually called, 
Pflegevater (foster-father). We were proud that our republic had no 
laws but those we ourselves had made. It had its Council of Legislation, 
its court of judges, its civil and military officers, and its public treasury, 
It had its annual elections, by ballot, at which each student had a vote; 
its privileges and honors equally accessible to all; its labors and duties 
shared by all. In its Council of Legislation laws were repealed or 
changed ; yet our system was stable, few and not radical changes being 
proposed. And never, I think, were laws framed or modified with a more 
single eye to the public geod, or more strictly obeyed by those who 
framed them. 

Nor was this an unwilling obedience—nothing resembling that eye- 
service, which springs from fear er force. It was given ungrudgingly, 
cheerfully, honestly. It became a point of honor tc conform in spirit as 
in letter to laws that were our own. 

I do not recollect, and perhaps never knew, whether the idea of this 
self-regulating society originated with Fellenberg or with some of the 
older students, The memory of several of its founders was as gratefully . 
cherished by as as,in the American Union, is the fame of the Revolu- 
tionary fathers. But whether the first conception was theirs or Fellen- 
berg’s, the system vhence resulting was the chief lever that raised the 
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moral character of our college to the height at which I found it. It gave 
birth to public spirit and to social and civic virtues. It nurtured a con. 
scious independence that submitted with alacrity to what it knew to be 
the will of the whole, and felt itself bound to submit to nothing else. It 
‘created, in an aristocratic class, young Republicans, and awakened in 
them that zeal for the public good which we seek too often in vain in 
older but not wiser communities. 

Our system of rule had another wholescme ingredient. The annual 
election to the offices of the Verein acted indifferently as a powerful 
stimulus to industry and good conduct. The graduated scale of public 
judgment might be read as on a moral thermometer, when the result of 
these elections was declared. That result informed us who had risen and 
who had fallen in the estimate of his fellows ; for it was felt that public 
opinion among us, enlightened and incorrupt, operated with strict justice. 
In that youthful commonwealth, to deserve well of the republic was to 
win its confidence and obtain tastimonial of its approbation. I was not 
able to detect one sinister motive swaying the votes given—neither 
favoritism, nor envy, nor any selfish inducement, There was nothing 
even that could be called canvassing for candidates. There was quiet, 
dispassionate discussion of relative merits; but the one question which 
the elector asked himself or his neighbor was, “ Whe can best fill such 
or such an office?” And the answer to that question furnished the 
motive for decision. I cannot call to mind a single instance, during the 
years I spent at Hofwyl,in which even a suspicion of partisan cabal or 
other factious proceeding attached to an election among us. It can 
scarcely be said that there were aspirants for office. Preferment was, 
indeed, highly valued, as a token of public confidence, but it was not 
solicited, directly or indirectly ; it was accepted rather as imposing duty 
than conferring privilege. The Lacedwmonian who, when he lost his 
election as one of the three hundred, went away rejoicing that there were 
found in Sparta three hundred better men than he, is lauded as a model 
of ideal virtue. Yet such virtue was matter of common occurrence and 
little remark at Hofwyl. There were not only one or two, but many 
among us, who would have sincerely rejoiced to find others, more capable 
than themselves, preferred to office in their stead. 

All this sounds, I dare say, strangely Utopian and extravagant. As |] 
write, it seems to myself so widely at variance with a thirty years’ expe- 
rience of public life, that I should scraple,at this distance of time, to 
record it, if I had not, forty years ago, carefully noted down my recollec- 
tions while they were still fresh and trustworthy. It avails nothing to 
me that such things cannot be, for at Hofwyl they were. I describe a state 
of society which I saw, and part of which I was. 

As partial explanation it should be stated that no patronage or salary 
was attached to office among us. 

To our public treasury (Armenkasse, we called it) each contributed ac- 
cording to means or inclination, and the proceeds were expended exclu- 
sively for the relief of the poor. We had an overseer of the poor, he 
being the chairman-of a committee whose duty it was to visit the indi- 
gent peasantry in the neighborhood, ascertain their wants and their 
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character, and afford them relief, especially in Winter. This relief was 
occasionally given in the form of money, more frequently of food, cloth- 
ing, or furniture. In other cases, we lent them goats, selected when in 
milk, from a flock which we kept for that purpose. Our fund was ample, 
and, I think, judiciously dispensed. 

The article in our Verfassung relative to moral government provided 
for the division of the students into six circles (Kreis); and for the gov- 
ernment of these each circle elected a councillor (Kreisrath). These were 
held to be our most important officers, their jurisdiction extending to the 
social life and moral deportment of each member of the Kreis. This, 
one might imagine, would degenerate into an inquisitorial or intermed- 
dling surveillance, but in practice it never did. Each Kreis was a band 
of friends, and its chief was the friend most valued and loved among 
them. It had its weekly meetings; and, during fine Summer weather, 
these were usually held in a grove (das Wdaldchen) near by. In all my 
experience I remember no pleasanter gatherings than these. During the 
last year of my college life, I was myself a Kreisrath ; and I carried home 
no memorial more valued than a brief letter of farewell, expressing affec- 
tion and gratitude, signed by all the members of my Kreis. 

These presiding officers of circles constituted a sort of grand jury, 
holding occasional meetings, and having the right of presentment, when 
any offence had come to their knowledge. 

Our judiciary consisted of a bench of three judges, whose sessions 
were held in the principal college-hall with due formality, two sentinels, 
with drawn swords, guarding the doors, Its decisions were final. The 
punishments within its power to inflict were a vote of censure, fines, 
which went to the Armenkasse, deprivation of the right of suffrage, 
declaration of ineligibility to office, and degradation from office. This 
last punishment was not inflicted while I remained in the college. Trials 
were rare,and Ido not remember one, except for some venial offence. 
The offender usually pleaded his own cause; but he had the right to pro- 
cure a friend to act as his advocate. The first public speech I ever made 
was in German, in defence of a fellow-student. 

The dread of public censure, thus declared by sentence after formal 
trial, was keenly felt, as may be judged from the following example :— 

Two German princes, sons of a wealthy nobleman, the Prince of Thurn 
and Taxis, having been furnished by their father with a larger allowance 
of pocket-money than they could legitimately spend at Hofwyl, fell upon 
& somewhat irregular mode of using part of it. Now and then they 
would get up of nights, after all their comrades had gone to bed, and 
proceed to the neighboring village of Buchsee, there to spend an hour or 
two in a tavern, smoking, and drinking lager-beer. 

Now, we had no strict college bounds and no prohibition against enter- 
ing a tavern, though we knew that M. de Fellenberg objected to our con- 
tracting the habit of visiting such places. Our practice on Sundays may 
illustrate this, That day was strictly kept and devoted to religious exer- 
cises, until mid-day, when we dined. After dinner it was given up to recrea- 
tion ; and our favorite recreation was, to form into parties of two or three, 
and sally forth, stout stick in hand, on excursions of many miles into the 
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beautiful, richly cultivated country that surrounded us, often ascending 
some eminence which commanded a view of the magnificent Bernese 
Alps, their summits covered with eternal snow. It sometimes happened 
that,on such excursions, we were overtaken by a storm; or perhaps, 
having waudered farther than we intended, we were tired and hungry. 
In either case we did not scraple to enter some country tavern and pro- 
cure refreshments there. But whenever we did so, it was a custom—not 
a prescribed law, but a custom sanctioned by college tradition—to visit, 
on our return, the professor who overlooked the domestic department of 
our institution—a short, stout, middle-aged man, the picture of good 
nature, but not deficient in energy when occasion demanded—it was our 
uniform custom to call upon this gentleman, Herr Lippe, and inform him 
that we had visited such or such a tavern, and the occasion of our doing 
so, A benignant smile, and his usual “It is very well, my sons,” closed 
such interviews. 

Bat the use of tobacco—strange, in a German college !—was forbidden 
by our rules; so also was a departure, after the usual hour of rest, from 
the college buildings, except for good reason shown. Thus Max and Fritz 
Taxis (so the youths were called) had become offenders amenable to 
justice. . 

The irregularity of which they had been guilty—the only one of the 
kind which I recollect—became known accidentally to one of the students. 
There existed among us not even the name of informer ; but it was con- 
sidered a duty to give notice to the proper authorities of any breach of 
law. Accordingly the fact was communicated by the student to his 
Kreisrath, who thereupon called his colleagues in office together. Hav- 
ing satisfied themselves as to the facts, they presented Max and Fritz for 
breach of law. The brothers were then officially notified that, on the 
second day thereafter, their case would be brought up before the Tribunal 
of Justice, and they would be heard in defence. 

Max, the elder, held some minor office; and the sentence would proba- 
bly have been a vote of censure, ora fine for both, and a dismissal from 
office in his (Max’s) case. But tf, would seem that this was more than 
they could make up their minds te bear. Accordingly, the night before 
trial, they decamped secretly, hired a post-kalesche at Buchsee, and, being 
well provided with money, returned to their parents. 

We afterwards ascertained that our president did not send after them, 
im pursuit or otherwise, not even writing to their parents, but quietly 
suffering the fugitives to tell their own story in their own way. 

The result was that, in a few weeks, the father came, bringing with 
him the ranaways, and asking, as a favor, that M.de Fellenberg would 
once more take them on probation, which he very willingly did. They 
were received by us with kindness, and no allusion was ever made to the 
cause of their absence. They remained years, quiet and law-abiding 
members of our Vereir, but neither attained to any office of trust again. 

There was, in addition, supplementary to the college, at Diemerswyl, a 
few miles from Hofwyl, a primary school, for boys up to the age of 
thirteen or fourteen; but there was little intercourse between us and 
them. 
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The habits and tone of all these establishments seemed to have been 
colored by their founder’s democratic leanings. The Vehrli boys, though 
always respectful, had a look of bright, spirited independence about 
them. Among us students, in spite of what might have been disturbing 
causes, the strictest equality prevailed. 

Though our habits were simple, the college was an expensive one, our 
annual bills, everything included, running up to some fifteen hundred 
dollars each ; and thus those only, with few exceptions, could obtain ad- 
mission whose parents had ample means; the exceptions being the sons 
of a few of Fellenberg'’s Swiss friends, in moderate circumstances, whom, 
when they showed great promise, he admitted with little or no charge. 
We had among us many of the nobility of the Continent—dukes, princes, 
some of them related to crowned heads, and minor nobles by the dozen; 
yet between them and others, including the recipients of Fellenberg’s 
bounty, there was nothing, in word or bearing, to mark difference of rank. 

No one was ever addressed by his title; and to the tuft-hunters of 
English universities it will appear scarcely credible that I lived several 
weeks among my college mates before I accidentally learned who were 
thefprinces and other nobles, and who the objects of Fellenberg’s charity; 
my informant being my friend Bressler. 

“ Carl,” said I one day, “ what’s becomeof all the nobility you used to 
have here ? I heard, before I came, that there was quite a number.” 

“Why,” said he, smiling, “they're all here still.” 

“Indeed! Which are they ?” 

“See if you can’t guess.” 

I named several who had appeared to ma te have the greatest consider- 
ation among the other students. 

“Out !” said he, laughing; “these are al] sons of merchants and com- 
moners. Try your hand again.” 

Idid so, with no better success. Then he named, to my surprise, 
several young men who had seemed to me to command little influence or 
respect; among them, two sons of the Duke of Hilburghausen, the two 
princes of Thurn and Taxis, and three or four Russian princes; at which 
last item a good-natured young fellow named Stdsser,a room-mate of 
ours, looked up from his desk and laughed, but said nothing. “Then,” 
added Bressler, “there’s Alexander; he’s another prince, nephew of the 
King of Wirtemberg.” I had especially observed that this young man 
was coldly treated—indeed, avoided rather than sought—by his com- 
panions. 

A few days later I obtained two additional items. Bressler had said 
nothing to me of himself as having a title, nor did I suppose he had any; 
but I happened to see, on his desk, a letter addressed,“ A Monsieur le 
Comte Charles de Bressler.’ Stdsser I found to be a nickname (literally 
Folter, from a sort of pounding gait he had); and the youth who bore it 
turned out to be s Russian prince, grandson of a celebrated general, 
Catherine’s Suwarow. Bressler had told me that there were two young 
Suwarows, but left me to find out that our room-mate was one of them. 


He (Stdsser) had charge of our flock of goats, above referred to; and he 
took to the office very kindly. 
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And, as of rank, so of religion ; neither introduced among us any dis- 
turbing element. We had Protestants, Catholics, members of the Greek 
Church, and members of no church at all; but I recollect not a single 
word, nor other evidence of feeling, indicating any shade of coldness or 
aversion, which had rise in theological differences. It might have puzzled 
me, aftera three years’ residence, to call to mind whether those with whom 
I was intimate as with my own brother were Protestants, or Catholics, or 
neither; and long ere this I have quite forgotten. We never debated 
contruversial points of belief. M. de Fellenberg read to us occasional 
lectures on religion; but they were liberal in tone, and practical, not 
doctrinal ; embracing those essentials which belong to all Christian sects, 
and thus suiting Protestants and Catholics alike. The Catholics, it is true, 
had, from time to time,a priest who came,in a quiet way, to confess 
them, and, no doubt, to urge strict observance of the weekly fast ; yet we 
of the Protestant persuasion used, I believe, to eat as much fish and as 
many frogs on Fridays as they. 

So,also,as to the various nationalities that made up our corps of 
students; it caused no dispute, it gave rise to no unkindness. Duels, 
common in most of the German universities, were an unheard-of absurd- 
ity ; quarrels ending in blows were scarcely known among us. I recall 
but two, both of which were quickly arrested by the bystanders, who felt 
their college dishonored by such an exhibition. One of these was com- 
menced by a youth fresh from an English school. The other occurred 
one evening, in a private room, between a fiery Prussian count anda 
sturdy Swiss. When the dispute grew warm, we pounced upon the com- 
batants, carried them off, each to his own room, on our shoulders, and 
there, with a hearty laugh at their folly, set them down to cool. It was 
so good-humoredly done, that they could not help joining in the merriment. 

I have heard much of the manliness supposed to grow out of the Eng- 
lish habit of settling school quarrels by boxing. But I do not think it 
would have been a safe experiment for one of these pugilistic young gen- 
tlemen to insult a Hofwy] student, even though the manhood of the latter 
had never been tested by pounding another’s face with his fist. His 
anger, when roused, is most to be dreaded who so bears himself as to give 
no one just cause of offence, 

Our course of instruction included the study of the Greek, Latin, 
French, and German languages, the last of which was the language of 
the college ; history, natural philosophy, chemistry, mechanics ; mathe 
matics, a thorough course, embracing the highest branches ; drawing, in 
the senior class, from busts and models; music, vocal and instrumental ; 
and finally gymnastics, riding, and fencing. There was a riding-school 
with a considerable stable of horses attached; and the higher classes 
were in the habit of riding out once a week with M. de Fellenberg, many 
of whose practical life-lessons, given as I rode by his side during these 
pleasant excursions, I well remember yet ; for example, a recommendation 
to use superlatives sparingly, in speech and writing, reserving them for 
occasions where they were needed and in place. 

The number of professors was large compared to that of the taught, 
being from twenty-five to thirty; and the classes were small, containing 
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from ten to fiftees. Twice or thrice only, during the term of my resi- 
dence, one of the students, on account of repeated inattention during a 
recitation, was requested by the professor to leave the room. But this 
was quite an event to be talked of for a week. No expulsion occurred 
while I was there. I do not myself remember to have received, either 
from M. de Fellenberg or from any of the faculty, a single harsh word 
during the happy years I spent at Hofwyl. 

Latin and Greek, though thoroughly taught, did not engross as much 
attention asin most colleges. Not more time was given to each than to 
ancient and modern history, and less than to mathematics. This last,a 
special object of study, was taught by extempore lectures,of which we 
took notes in short-hand ; and in after years, when details and demonstra- 
tions had faded from memory, I have never found difficulty in working 
these out afresh, without aid from books. 

Athletic Games—Foot Excursions. 

Our recreations consisted of public games, athletic exercises, gymnas- 
tics, and—what was prized above all—an annual excursion on foot, lasting 
about six weeks. 

A favorite amusement in the way of athletic exercise was throwing 
the lance (Lanzenwerfen). The weapons used were stout ashen spears, 
six or seven feet long, heavily pointed with iron; the target a squared log 
of hard wood, firmly set in the ground, about six feet high—the upper 
portion, or head, which it was the chief object to hit, a separate block, 
attached to the trunk by stout hinges. A dozen or more engaged in it at 
a time, divided into two sides ; and the points gained by each stroke were 
reckoned according to power and accuracy. We attained great skill in 
this exercise. 

We had a fencing-master, and took lessons twice a week in the use of 
the rapier, skill in the management of which was then considered, 
throughout Continental Europe, indispensable in the education of a 
gentleman. There are many swordsmen in the upper classes who need 
not have feared any ordinary antagonist. I was exceedingly fond of this 
exercise ; and I suppose our teacher may have thought me his best pupil, 
for he said to me one day, “Herr Owen, I expect a friend of mine, who is 
professor of fencing in Zurich, to visit me in a few days. He will expect, 
of course, to try his hand with some of the class, and I’ve chosen you to . 
represent us. If you don’t hit him first, I'll never forgive you.” 

“I think that’s hard measure,” I replied; “he has made fencing the 
business of his life, and I haven’t taken lessons three years yet.” 

“I don’t care. I know his strength. I’d be ashamed not to turn out a 
pupil who could beat him.” 

I told him I would do my best. He let me into his visitor’s play, as he 
called it, warning me of the feints likely to be employed against me. 
Yet I think it was by good fortune rather than skill that I made the first 
hit. Our professor assumed to take it as a matter of accident, yet I could 
see that he was triumphant. 

Much has been said for and against gymnastic exercises. We spent an 
hour a day, just before dinner, in the gymnasium. And this experience 
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causes me to regard these exercises, judiciously conducted, as essential to 
a complete system of education. They induce s vigor, an address, a 
hardihood, a presence of mind in danger, difficult of attainment without 
them. While they fortify the general health, they strengthen the 
nerves; and their mental and moral influence is great. I know that, in 
my case, they tended to equalize the spirits, to invigorate the intellect, 
and to calm the temper. I left Hofwyl, not only perfectly well, but 
athletic. 

Our annual excursions, undertaken, in the autumn of that bright and 
beautiful climate, by those students who, like myself, were too far from 
home to retarn thither during the holidays, were looked forward to, 
weeks beforehand, with brilliant anticipations of pleasure; which, 
strange to say, were realized. Our favorite professor, Herr Lippe, accom- 
panied us; our number being commonly from thirty to thirty-five. 

It was usually about the first of August that, clad in the plain student 
uniform of the college, knapsack on shoulder, and long, iron-shod moun- 
tain-staff (alpenstock) in hand, we.sallied forth, an exultant party, on “ the 
journey,” as we called it. Before our departure Herr Lippe, at a public 
meeting, had chalked out for us the intended route; and when we found, 
as on two occasions we did, that. it was to extend beyond the valleys and 
mountain passes of Switzerland to the lakes of Northern Italy, our en- 
thusiasm burst forth in a tumult of applause, 

Our day’s journey, usually eighteen or twenty miles, sometimes ex- 
tended to twenty-five or more. We breakfasted early, walked till 
mid-day ; then sought some shady nook where we could enjoy a lunch of 
bread and wine, with grepes or goat’s-milk cheese, when such luxuries 
could be had. Then we despatched in advance some of our swiftest 
pedestrians, as commissariat of the party, to order supper preparatory to 
our arrival. How joyfully we sat down to that evening meal! How we 
talked over the events of the day, the magnificent scenes we had wit- 
nessed, the little adventures we had met! The small country taverns 
seldom furnished more than six or eight beds; so-that three-fourths of 
our number usually slept in some barn, well supplied with hay or straw. 
How soundly we slept, and how merry the awaking ! 

Throughout the term of these charming excursions the strictest order 
was observed. And herein was evinced the power of that honorable 
party spirit which imposed on every one of usa certain charge as to the 
good conduct of the whole—making each, as it were,alive to the faults 
and responsible for the shortcomings of our little community. Rude 
noise, unseemly confusion, the least approach te dissipation at a tavern, 
or any other violation of propriety on the road, would have been consid- 
ered an insult to the college. And thus it happened that we established, 
throughout Switzerland, a character for decorum such as no other institu- 
tion ever obtained. 

While I live, the golden memories of our college, as it once was, can 
never fade. With me they have left a blessing—a belief which existing 
abuses cannot shake nor worldly scepticism destroy, an abiding faith in 
human virtue and in social progress. 
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THE EVELYN Fawiix.* 

Mrs. Every, the daughter of Sir Richard Browne, and wife of 
William Evelyn, the central figure in this sketch of English Home 
Life in the 17th Century, was not ealled to the performance of deeds 
of heroism, nor was she distinguished for her learning or shining 
talents. She possessed an amiable disposition, good sense, and a 
cultivated understanding, united with a sincere and simple piety— 
‘qualities which made her the best daughter and wife, the most 
tender mother, a desirable neighbor and friend in all parts of her 
life? She was born at the English Enibassy at Paris, in 1635. 

Her childhood passed happily in the brightest capital in Europe, - 
where her father, Sir Richard Browne, resided as English Ambassa- 
dor; and to it she atways looked back with grateful attachment. 
Here she was tended with all the care a gentle fate could assign to 
the only child of good, tender, and pious parents, and here it was 
that she was early seen and admired by the excellent and accom- 
plished Mr. Evelyn ; himself described as ‘one of the best and most 
dignified specimens of the old English country gentleman’ Un- 
shaken in his fidelity to a falling cause, when that cause became 
again triumphant he never condescended to bow the knee to wick- 
edness in high places. Indeed, it may be presumed that his loyalty 
must at last have partaken pretty much of the character of Horace 
Walpole’s patriotism, who, when the patriots of this day were boring 
the dilettante statesman with, ‘Sure, Mr. Walpole, you love your 
country !” replied, ‘ that he believed he should love his country very 
well, if it were not for his countrymen.” ‘So it may be suspected 
that Evelyn would have supported the Royal cause with still more 
ardor than he did, fiad it not been for some royalists. 

Although he trailed a pike at Gennep, and joined the King’s army 
at Brentford, yet on the day on which was fought ‘the signal battle 
of Edge Hill’ after having seen Portsmouth delivered up to Sir 


* Abridged from ‘ The English Home Life of English Ladies in the 17th Century.’ By the 
author of ‘ Magdalen Stafford.’ ‘London: Bell & Daldy. 
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William Waller, he was able to make a careful archeological sur- 
vey of the city of Winchester, calmly noting its castle, church, 
school, and King Arthur's Round Table. Thus devoted to the pur- 
suits of peace, it is no wonder that he shortly afterward quitted a 
land divided by civil warfare. After exhausting the sights of Paris, 
he sailed to Genoa, inhaled the perfumed. breath of the South, lost 
himself in the sunny mazes of Italian gardens, gazed with curious 
eye on the treasures of Florentine galleries, wandered through 
princely palaces, heard the Pope say mass at Rome on Christmas 
Day, climbed Vesuvius, and glided through the voiceless streets of 
Venice. Then, having declined the honor of a degree offered to 
him by the University of Padua, and passed, with exceeding pleas- 
ure, through ‘the Paradise of Lombardy,’ he set his face homeward, 
returning by Geneva to Paris. Farther, for awhile, he did not pro- 
ceed; and there, the only time in his whole life, as he tells us, lived 
‘mostidly” . . 

We all know the indigenous growth of such a soil—love, in idle- 
ness, of a necessity, sprang up. It was no idle passion, however, 
with which the daughter of Sir Richard Browne inspired him, 
though he was at this time seven-and-twenty; and she, the age of 
‘one of Shakspeare’s women,’ not yet fourteen. 

Early in the year we find him changing his lodgings from the 
Place de M. de Metz, near the Abbey of St. Germain, to one in the 
Rue Columbier, doubtless to bring him nearer to ‘Rue Farrene,’ 
where the English Ambassador resided, and of which the pleasant 
situation lingered long in the memory of the Ambassador’s daugh- 
ter. Nay, as spring advanced, he began learning the lute, though 
to small perfection; a symptom which we take to be something 
like Benedict's ‘ brushing his hat o’ mornings.’ Later, his valet, 
Herbert, robbing him of clothes and plate to the value of three- 
score pounds, his effects were recovered for him by the good offices 
of Sir Richard Browne; for whose lady and family, when mention- 
ing the circumstance, he acknowledges he had contracted a great — 
friendship ; having particularly set his affections on their daughter. 
His suit found favor with the Ambassador and his lady ; and in her 
declining days their child recorded her gratitude to those who had _ 
placed her in such worthy hands. Accordingly, on Corpus Christi 
Day, 1647, when the houses were hung with tapestry, and the streets 
strown with flowers, amidst all the glitter and gaiety of a Paris /éte, 
the marriage vows were taken in the Chapel of the Embassy, before 
Dr. Earle, afterward Bishop of Salisbury. Three months after this 
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Evelyn quitted Paris for England, leaving his wife, ‘still very young, 
under the care of an excellent lady, and prudent mother.’ 

Young she certainly was ; her studies, it may be, somewhat incom- 
plete, and her habits unfixed. But circumstances, after all, are our 
great instructors, and the brief spring-tide of her youth had been 
passed amid such as would not fail to impress a thoughtful nature 
with a serious view of life and its responsibilities. Her eyes had 
early been accustomed to look on scenes of suffering solaced by 
benevolence, and of trial sustained with fortitude. Her mother’s 
house was an asylum for her exiled countrymen, as well as an hos- 
pital for the sick and needy. For many years of their residence in 
Paris they were subjected to the direst want of money, and precious 
lessons are those that are taught in the school of poverty. In a 
letter of Sir Richard Browne’s to Lord Digby, dated 1644, he de- 
clares that, ‘ unless he is sppplied with money, inevitable ruin must 
befall him.’ 

Mrs. Evelyn was still residing in her father’s house when Sir 
Richard’s landlord threatened to seize on his goods, the rent having 
been for some time due, and he being without means of satisfying . 
him. Charles himself was at this time besieged by butchers, 
bakers, brewers, and other tradesmen. Hyde was often puzzled 
how to pay the postage of his state correspondence. Neither to 
the King, then, nor to his Chancellor of the Exchequer, could the 
Ambassador apply for assistance, and he was at last obliged to Sir 
Richard Foster for helping him out of his difficulties. 

But household cares would be lightly met in those times, in which 
the vail of conventionality was rudely torn aside from life. Delicate 
women learnt to endure hardship; the timorous cast aside their 
fears. .They came forth to head the defense of a beleagured castle, 
or to conduct in safety some precious and imperiled life through the 
threatening dangers of surrounding foes, as though these were the 
ordinary avocations of their condition; so calmly and with so little 
self-consciousness were their deeds of heroism accomplished. In 
such seasons of revolution, whether of thought or society, or of 
government, it is indeed ‘impossible to be young, and to be in- 
different.’ 

Paris was strictly besieged by the Prince de Condé, and Sir 
Richard Browne and his family shared in all the discomfort and an- 
noyance, if not the dangers, of the siege, and ‘the letter of conso- 
lation,’ written by Evelyn to his wife at this time, must have been 
especially welcome. This was in February, 1649. They did not 
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meet again until the following August, after a separation of a year 
and a half. 

Evelyn’s presence in England was necessary for the sake of his 
own affairs, and those of his father-in-law, at whose house, Sayes 
Court, he spent much of bis time, having a lodging and some books 
there. Mighty changes had been accomplished during the period 
of his sojourn there. Charles's bead had fallen by the hands of his 
subjects, and ‘ unkingship was proclaimed in Eagland.’ 

The faithful few who still acknowledged a King of England now 
sought him at St. Germain, whither Evelyn, soon after his retarn to 
Paris, proceeded, to kiss his Majesty’s hand, being conveyed there 
in my Lord Wilmot’s coach, their party including Mrs. Barlow, the 
mother of the Duke of Monmouth. it was in better company than 
that of the ‘brown, beautiful, bold, but insipid creature,’ whom in 
those few words he has so graphically described, that his next visit 
to the English court was paid. For his wife and cousin accom- 
panied him to kiss the Queen Mother's hand, and they dined there 
with my Lord Keeper and Lord Hattoa. 

At the Louvre im the following month they visited one of the 
heroines, whose great qualities the misfortunes of the times had 
called into action. Lady Morton now resided there, the widow of 
Robert, Earl of Morton, and governess to the Princess Henrietta, 
who, a fortnight after her birth, had been committed #0 her care by 
her ill-fated mother, when compelled to flee from Exeter by the ap- 
proach of the Earl of Essex. Lady Morton remained in the threat- 
ened city, until its relief by the royal army; when she had the joy 
of laying the infant for the first time, and, as it proved, the last, in 
the father’s arms; for Charles never again saw the child, who was 
baptized, according to his desire, by the name of Henrietta Anne. 

From Exeter Lady Morton removed with the Princess to Oat- 
lands; but in the course of the following year, she was ordered by 
the Parliament to resign her charge to the Countess of Northum- 
berland, with whom the other royal children were placed. On this 
she resolved to eseape into France where Henrietta Maria now re- 
sided, and to restore the princess to her mother, by whom she had 
been first consigned to her, and to whom alone she could feel justi- 
fied in resigning her. 

From Oatlands to Dover her journey was accomplished on foot ; 
and as the utmost secrecy was requisite to insure the success of her 
plan, a disguise was of necessity adopted. Lady Morton sccord- 
ingly assumed the dress of a poor French woman; but even this 
homely garb could not conceal her grace and loveliness ; 
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* As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen: 

One praised her ancles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and jovesome mien.’ 


The beauty which poverty and rags could not vail, she was obliged 
to subject to an eclipse; and adjusting an artificial hump on het 
shoulder, she dressed her little princess as a beggar-boy, and thus 
disfigured and disguised éseaped without detection; and 

——— through the guurds, the river, and the sea, 
Faith, Beauty, Wit, and Courage made their way. 

The fait company thus revealed to the poet’s eye, to the common 
wayfarer appeared only in the guise of a deformed French beggar- 
woman, with her little boy Pierre, whom she carried on her back as 
she walked bravely along to Dover; the child, much te her alarm, 
though scareely less to het amusement, indignantly repudiating the 
the elaracter she was compelled to assume, and declaring to all they 
meét that she was a Princess, and not Pierre, the beggar-boy. 

Happily her royal highnese’s explanations were not very intelligi- 
ble, and her pronunciation of princess so closely resembled the 
name bestowed on her by her guardian (who had indeed selected it . 
for that reason), that they were allowed to pursue their way unmo- 
lested, until, arrived in France, their dangers were over, and thé 
Prineess resumed ber rank, and Lady Morten her beauty. Proceed- 
ing to Paris, the one was received into the rapturous embraces of 
her mother, the other found herself the object of praise and admir- 
ation for her noble daring and devoted fidelity. Sir Thomas Berk- 
eley sought her hand, and it is said never forgave Clarendon, (who 
had a great friendship for her, and by whose advice she acted,) for 
her rejection of his suit. Waller sung her praises in an ode pre- 
sented by him to the Queen at the Louvre, on New Year’s Day, 1647, 
in which he thus addressed her: 

But thus to style you fair, your sex’s praise, 
Gives you but myrtle who may chullenge bays 
From arméd foes to bring a royal prize 
Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 

Hf Judith, nmatehing with the genern!’s head, 

Can give us passion when her story’s read, 

What may the living do, which brought away 
Though « less bloody, but a nobler prey— 

Who from our flaming Troy, with « bold hand, 
Snatch'd her fair charge, the princess, like a brand 1— 
A brand preserved to warfi some prince's heart, 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother's part. 


Waller, who, having ‘praised some whom he would have been 
afraid to marry,’ was now ‘mattied to one whom he would have 
been ashamed to praise,’ lived on terms of great intimacy with the 
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Evelyns; and to one of his children Mrs. Evelyn stood sponsor. 
But her little god-daughter did not long survive, either to follow 
her example or to need her cares. She died in her infancy, and was 
brought from St. Germain, where her parents were residing, to Paris, 
that she might be buried with the religious rites of the Church of 
England. 

Christenings in those days were expensive ceremonies to all con- 
cerned in them. Evelyn records how, when last in England, he 
stood godfather to a little niece, on whom he bestowed the same 
name as that borne by his wife, Mary, and presented to the child a 
piece of plate of the value of £18, with an elaborate Latin inscrip- 
tion of his own composition engraved on it. Again in Paris, he 
relates how Sir Hngh Rilie, being too poor to provide sponsors for 
his child, he and other friends drew lots who should offer themselves 
for that office. We may remember, too, how the thrifty Pepys, 
putting the spoons in his pocket that he designed as a present for 
his godchild, brought them home again, well pleased at having 
escaped the compliment, and the expense it entailed, of being re- 
quested to name the child at the font. 

[In 1650, Evelyn again crossed to England, but returned to 
France after a short absence. The battle of Worcester settled the 
government of the country contrary to his wishes, but he accepted 
the situation and arranged to take his wife to Sayes Court. On her 
way she made 4 visit to Penshurst, and was present at the second. 
nuptials of the Countess of Sutherland.] 


Sayes Court. 

Amidst broad, flat meadows, stretching toward the banks of the 
Thames, and shadowed by a few old hollow elms, and a standard 
holly or two, stood the Manor-house of West Greenwich or Dept- 
ford. Sayes Court was so called after the family into whose hands 
it had passed from those of the Knight on whom it had been be- 
stowed by William the Conqueror. Geoffrey de Say had, in the 
fervor of crusading zeal, presented it to the Knights Templars; but 
his descendants, after awhile, resumed the gift. It had for many 
years been held under the crown by the family of Browne, in whose 
pasture the cattle, supplied from the remoter provinces for the use 
of the king’s household, were fed. 

Never a large estate, it was during the Commonwealth greatly 
curtailed in its dimensions. The Parliament had left the present 
owner but sixty acres attached to the dwelling. This was a long, 
low house, two stories high, with mullioned windows, and pointed 
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gables. Adjoining it was a small garden ; the stables were attached 
to the house ; and near was a barn, constructed entirely of beams 
of chestnut wood. An old orchard lay on one side, bounded by 
one of the barn closes. The other meadow, (the whole of the 
pasture being thus divided,) lay between the barn and a field called 
Bradmarsh—a name ominously suggestive of river-damps. The 
situation was, however, remarkably warm and dry. The house was 
much out of repair, and its interior accommodations seem curiously 
insufficient for a person of Sir Richard Browne’s position. In the 
survey of the manor, before its sale by the Parliament, they are 
thus described :—‘The ground-floor consisted of one hall, one par- 
lor, one kitchen, one buttery, one larder with a dairy-house, also one 
chamber and three cellars. In the second story, eight chambers, 
with four closets and. three garrets.’ The Manor-house, garden, 
orchard, and court-yards contained together two acres, two roods, 
sixteen perches. 

Such was the home to which Evelyn brought his wife, from Pens- 
hurst, in the month of July, 1652, having somewhat inured her, 
after her long residence on the continent, to the more somber skies, . 
and less facile manvers of her native land. But that desolate old 
mansion, with its ragged borders and gnarled trees, was destined to 
become the resort of royalty itself; and its name is dear even in 
the present day to all who ‘in trim gardens take their pleasure.’ 
Sayes Court, descending to Mrs. Evelyn by inheritance, was during 
her father’s lifetime given up to her husband. And he, excluded 
as much by his tastes as by his political principles from public em- 
ployment, and shrinking from a career of fashionable trifling, fol- 
lowed the bent of his own happy inclinations in devoting himself 
to the improvement of his estate. 

Under his skillful hands the garden became a ‘pleasaunce’ such 
as a poet might dream of. Such a one it was, in situation at least, 
as that sweet scene where dwelt the ‘Gardener’s Daughter’— 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it. 

To its embelishment were added many of those quaint contriv- 
ances which were the fashion of the day, and especial objects of 
Evelyn’s admiration. Labyrinths involved the visitor in puzzling 
mazes. A perspective lengthened a broad terrace walk. Statues 
glimmered amongst the laurels, and fountains glittered in the sun. 
The flower knots blazed with many a choice treasure, the borders 
were gay with blossoms of homely growth ;— 
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And all the turf was rich in plots, that looked 
Each like a garnet or & turkis in it. 

To the culture and care of their garden Mrs. Evelyn devoted much 
attention. ‘Your Flora,’ she was designated by one of her hus- 
band’s classic corresponderits. But tiot for ornamental purposes 
only it clainted her attention. Damask roses, violets, gilly-flowers, 
and a thousand other sweets yielded their essences for perfumes, 
cordials, and consérves in the sacred precincts of the stifl-room; 
whilst ‘the plenty, riches, and variety of the sallet-garden’ were 
held by her in high esteem. But the chief glory of the grounds 
consisted in the trees and choice shrubs planted there by Evelyn, 
and on which in the ‘Sylva’ he so lovingly dilates. Here were 
cedars from Libanus, and mulberries from Languedoc. The arbor 
vit@ mingled its somber tints with those of the juniper and cypress 
that surrounded the grass plots with an impervious Barrier. A 
plane tres spréad its broad shade on one hand, on the other the 
chestnut reared its pyramids of milky bloom. The dark, polished 
masses of the ilex canght and reflected back each blink of sunshine, 
whilst tall hedges of alaterms and phillyrea closed in the parterre. 
Orange trees and myrtles perfamed the summer évenings with their 
balmy sighs; the crimson finshed pomegranate flourished in the 
open ait’; and thé jasntine led its snowy wreaths around the stone 
work of the house: but stately beyond all was seen that ‘glorious 
holly hedge, binshing with its clusters of natural coral.” Even when * 
these were wanting, an equivalent might be found in the transparent 
frait of the cornélian cherry, or, better still, in # warm grove where 
& store of mountain ash were springing, ‘of singular beauty,’ con- 
trived not only to delight the eye, but to soothe the ear; for thither 
were multitudes of thrushes attracted by the scarlet berries that 
decked the boughs. 

The house was enlarged, ‘elegantly set off with ornaments, and 
quaint mottoes at most turns.” A stady, laboratory, atid chapel, 
besides servants’ offices, were added. But the best reception-room, 
the fairest saloon, was without the walls, earpeted with green turf, 
and canopied with the blue vault of heaven. For the garden in 
those days was, as Sir Walter Scott observes,‘ often used as a sort 
of chapel of ease to the apartments within doers, and afforded op- 
portanities for the socicty, after the early dinner of our ancestors, 
to enjoy the evening in the cool fragrance of walks and bowers. 
Hence the dispersed groups whiels Wattesa and others sct forth as 
perambulating the highly ornamented scenes, which those artists 
took pleasure in painting.’ 
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They are not, however, exactly Wattean-like figures that we imag- 
ine as animating the walks and terraces of the oval garden, which 
replaced the rude orchard that formerly stretched between the house 
and meadows. Beneath a tall cypress, shorn into a pyramid, might 
be seen the noble form of the ejected rector of Uppingham—his 
calm brow unshadowed by the faintest cloud of gloom as he surveys 
the signs of affluence and enjoyment that surround him—serenely 
content under poverty and neglect. Holding in his hand, and gaz- 
ing upon him with that loving veneration with whieh children ac- 
knowledge the presence of a saint, is a bright-faced boy, intelligent 
beyond his years: his gleaming eyes, his lip quivering with the 
eager answer that springs there so readily, the eloquent blood speak- 
ing in his cheek, all mark him as one not Jong destined for an 
inhabitant of this lower world. By gentle answer, or more subtle 
query, Dr. Jeremy Taylor draws on his young companion to high 
and holy themes ; all the time, it may be, thinking sadly of a little 
child of his own—a boy who had lately made him very glad, but 
for whom he is now in heaviness. Or, shrinking like some delicate 
exotic from the breath of evening that blows fresh from the river,. 
Robert Boyle may be found pacing beneath the holly hedge with 
his host, where they converse together ‘on setious thoughts ab- 
struse.’ Waiting until their argument is concluded, Mr. Pepys 
. looks round with mach outward respect, but with some secret con- 
tempt, on the novelties and contrivances by which he is surrounded; 
—the aviary, where the old Marquis of Argyle took the turtle-doves 
for owls; or, the glass hives, in the sunny corner by the herb bed, 
sent by Dr. Wilkins from Oxford. Or, we may imagine amongst 
such scenes the grave brow of Lady Ranelagh, the Hebrew scholar 
and student of prophecy, contracting with incredulous wonder at 
the strange stories told her by a tall, graceful cavalier, looking like 
a Knight of King Arthur’s Court, and talking like Baron Mun- 
chausen. But the truth of one of Sir Kenelm Digby’s marvelous 
narratives (relating to a remarkable barnacle goose tree flourishing 
in the isle of Jersey) is calmly confirmed by Lady Fanshawe, who 
is on a visit to her relatives at Sayes Court. Then, resuming her 
conversation with Mrs. Evelyn, she continues her description of that 
fair garden of Sir Henry Fanshawe, that once bloomed near Ware; 
in which ‘he did so preeisely examine the tinctures and seasons of 
his flowers, that. in their settings, the inwardest of those that were 
to come up at the same time, should be always a little darker than 
the utmost, and so serve them for a kind of gentle shadow, like a 
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piece not of Nature but of Art.’ But apart from these, wandering 
amongst the fluwer knots, now stooping to inhale the perfume of a 
tuberose, now pondering over the markings of a martagon lily, is 
Abraham Cowley, whose love for ‘the delicious toil,’ in which he 
himself so delighted, endeared him to Evelyn, whose neighbor he 
was. With pensive wistfulness he contemplates the scene before 
him, including in itself his utmost worldly desire—‘a small house 
and a large garden.’ It may be the first idea is suggesting itself to 
his mind of that charming Ode in which he has commemorated the 
felicity of his friends :— 
* Happy art thou, whom God does bless 
With the full choice of thine own Happiness 
And happier yet, because thou’rt blest 
With Prudence, how to choose the best : 
In Books and Gardens thou bast plac’d aright 


(Things which thou well dost understand, 
And both dost make with thy laborious Hand) 
Thy noble innocent delight : 
And in thy virtuous Wife, where thou again dost meet 
Both Pleasures more refin’d and sweet: 
The fairest Garden in her Looks, 
And in her mind the wisest Books. 
Oh! who would change these soft and solid Joys, 
For empty Shows, and senseless Noise ; 
And all which rank Ambition breeds, 
Which seem such beauteous Flow’rs, and are such 


. poisonous weeds ? 

But turning from these ‘trim walks and shady alleys green,’ to 
the interior of the mansion, we find that Sayes Court, small as its 
dimensions appear to modern notions, for some time accommodated 
two families. A brother of Lady Browne, in whose care it had 
been left during her husband’s' absence at the court of France, con- 
tinued to reside there with his family for nearly three years after it 
had become his niece’s home. Such arrangements were by no 
means uncommon, Indeed, the most usual plan appears to have 
been for young married persons to live for some years with the rel- 
atives of either the husband or wife. The Duchess of Newcastle’s 
brofhers and sisters, after their respective marriages, continued to 
make their mother’s house their home. The father of Bulstrode 
Whitelocke had, as part of his wife portion, his board found him 
gratis for a year and a half by her mother. The Countess of War- 
wick, in her autobiography, gives an amusing description of the 
dismay with which her mother-in-law fled from her approach ; the 
poor lady having suffered so much at the hands of Lady Rich, wife 
of the eldest son, ‘as almost to have come to a resolution of never 
more living with any daughter-in-law.’ 
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The extreme youth of the parties between whom marriages were 
often contracted, rendered such a custom, in many cases, quite 
necessary. For in those days the care of a house was considered 
far too arduous an undertaking to be committed to the unpracticed 
hands of a child-bride. She was expected to take on herself the 
government, as well as to accept the services, of those who attended 
on her; and, like the virtuous woman in the Proverbs, was called 
on ‘to give meat to her household and a portion to her maidens.’ 
There was, perhaps, a truer idea of family life prevailing then than that 
which now exists. Far from being regarded as ‘necessary evils,’ serv- 
ants were essentially members of the family they served, by whom 
they were admitted into familiar intercourse, and of whose sympathy 
they were well assured. Instead of being bound as hirelings by 
mere mercenary considerations, their interests became identified 
with those of their employers, who always superintended, and often 
shared their labors. The different class from which the domestic 
servants of the higher ranks were taken, rendered easy in those 
days what would be less practicable in these. ‘There was then,’ 
says Bishop Heber, ‘no supposed humiliation in offices which are 
now accounted menial, but which the peer received as a matter of 
course from the “gentlemen of his household,” and which were paid 
to the knights or gentlemen by domestics, chosen in the families of 
their own most respectable tenants; whilst in the humbler ranks of 
middle life it was the uniform and recognized duty of the wife to 
wait on her husband, the child on his parents, the youngest of the 
family on his elder brothers and sisters.’ 

Perhaps in some respects we are not altogether gainers by the 
progress of society. 

- Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, for all 
her threefold title, was accustomed to divert herself by familiar con- 
versations with her servants, looking even on the lowest amongst 
them as her humble friends. In the same light were they regarded 
by the gentle Countess of Suffolk, of whom it is said, ‘that her 
servants fared not the worse for the inferiority of their stations ; she 
was as tender of their errors as she was of those of her friends.’ 
She would endure any inconvenience rather than suffer them by 
equivocation to excuse her from the necessity of receiving company, 
or to seek themselves to escape from the performance of some dis- 
tasteful duty. The unhappy wife of Philip Howard, Earl of Arun- 
del, who, surviving her husband, lived to the middle of the century, 
though ruling her household with all the rigidity that might be an- 
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ticipated from her ascetic nature, was yet very well content that her 
servants should all have convenient sport and recreation, with this 
proviso, that it wae in due time and place. But there was no idle- 
ness permitted in that house. Her gentlewomten and chambermaids 
were kept in constant employment for the setvice of the church. 
Embroidery and lace work filled up their time. To rescue the rest 
of the establishment from the devices found ‘for idle hands to do,’ 
there constantly resided in the house a person skilled ia carpet 
work, to whose assistance all, who found themselves wiih a spare 
half hour at their disposal, were sent. We may imagine the vigi- 
lance required to enable the old Countess to carry out these arrange- 
ments, Very slight acquaintance with the domestic manners of 
the century will convince us, that personal superintendence of the 
household was considered essentially the duty of the lady of the 
house. That it would be well if in the present day such a convie- 
tion prevailed, is the opinion of one whose words caa not fail to be 
listened to with respectful attention. ‘Don’t imagine,’ says Miss 
Nightingale, ‘that if you, who are in charge, don’t look to all these 
things yourself, those under you will be more careful than you are. 
It appears as if the part of a mistress now is, to complain of her 
setvants, and to accept their excuses ; not to show them how there 
tieed be neither complainis made nor exeuses. It ie often said,’ she 
continues, ‘that there ate few good servants now. I say there are 
few good mistresses now. . . . They seem to think the house is in 
charge of iteelf. They neither know how to give orders, nor how 
to teach their servants to obey orders, that is, to obey intelligently, 
which is the real meaning of all discipline.’ 

When a family had any respect for religion, the domestics were as 
séduotsly trained to ite observanees as the children of the house. 
The weekly or monthly ecatechist attended to supply religious in- 
struction in sonie houses; in othefs the servants were required on 
Sunday evening to repeat all they eduld remember of the morning 
diseonrse. Lady Langham used to eall her maids early in the 
morning, that she might be sure of their haviag time enough for 
their private devotions, before she required their attendance upon 
hetself. And Lady Alieé Luey was accustomed te leave her own 
apartment to join in the pealms and hymns, with which her men 
and maids nsed to make the old halls of Charleeot resound at night. 

As we should eount up 4 lady’s aceomplishments, and include 
logie and leather wotk, music and mathematies, so the Duchess of 
Neweastle, amongst ‘such works as ladies use to pass their time 
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withal,’ enumerated :— Needleworks, spinning works, preserving 
works, as also baking, and cooking works, as making cakes, pies, 
puddings, and the like.’ 

After the Restoration had swept its tide of dissipation and dis- 
order throngh the lead, Evelyn, looking back with regret upon the 
simple manners that prevailed in his younger days, and which were 
now fast fading away, thus described old-fashioned country life :— 
*Men courted and chose their wives for their modesty, frugality, 
keeping at home, good housewifery, and other economical virtues, 
then in reputation; and the young dameels were taught all these in 
the country, and at their parents’ houses. 

‘The virgins and young ladies of that golden age (vexed the wool 
and flax) put their hands to the spindle, nor disdained they the 
meedie; were obsequious and helpful to their parents, instructed in 
the managery of the family, and gave presages of making excellent 
wives. Their retirements were devout and religious books, and 
their recreations in the distillatory, the knowledge of plants and 
their virtues for the comfort.of their poor neighbors and use of 
their family, which wholesome, plain diet, and kitchen physic pre- 
served in perfect health.’ 

But, that attention to household cares was not of necessity op- 
posed to more intelleetual pursuits or refined tastes, Mrs. Evelyn 
also gave evidence. The illustration designed by her for her hus- 
band’s translation of Lucretius proves not only her artistic skill, but 
the sympathy she showed, and the share she took in the pursuits 
that gave him pleasure. She was acquainted with both the French 
and Italian languages, and of her enamel and other paintings Ralph 
Thoresby speaks with great admiration. 

Undoubtedly her French education gave her en advantage in so- 
ciety over her countrywomen. ‘Their defective manners, Evelyn, 
with pathos, deplored as he contrasted their deficiency in ‘ assurance, 
address, and charming discourse,’ with the polished ‘damoselles’ 
amongst whom his wife had passed her early youth. In society, for 
the most part, men talked together on topies that had most interest 
for them. ‘Women, consequently declining in the art of conversa- 
tion, fell into the merest gossip, or at best into a dull discussion of 
domestic details. ‘Their demeanor, alternating from an extreme 
shyness and embarrasament to one marked by as great familiarity 
of behavior and address, must have been not a little startling to a 
person inured to the refined conventionalities and the stately grace 
that prevailed in the court of the Grand Monarque. 
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But neither courtly accomplishments nor domestic virtues could 
shield her in her household from the visitations of sickness and 
death. Her sorrow for the death of her mother, and of an infant 
grandson was deep. But there was a darker day yet coming on, a 
bitterer cup yet to be drained. The eldest son, Richard, a beauti- 
ful and intelligent boy, was the pride and joy of his parents; they 
beheld in him, as Dr. Donne’s friends related of his childhood, ‘ one 
who, like Picus Mirandola, in another age, was rather born, than 
made, wise.’ When an infant of two years and a half, he could 
perfectly read and pronounce English, Latin, French, and Gothic 
letters, and at four years old-he could write legibly, and read hand- 
writing. He had then made considerable progress in French and 
Latin, had a strong passion for Greek, and found pastime in demon- 
strating the problems of Euclid. But however proudly his parents 
might relate such achievements, they should not have expected their 
joy to be long-lived. Not that they believed themselves guilty of 
forcing this over ripe intellect. ‘Let no man think,’ says Evelyn, 
‘ we did crowd his spirit too full of notions.’ Yet in one hour he 
was taught ‘to play the first half of a thorough bass to one of our 
Church psalms upon the organ.’ And though he never spent more 
than two hours a day in study, except what he voluntarily under- 
took besides, it is not to be questioned that this was far too ample 
an allowance for a child of four years old, only too apt to learn, and 
too greedily athirst for knowledge. He not only read but spoke 
French accurately, having acquired it from his mother. His morn- 
ing prayers were repeated in that language. After breakfast, of his 
own accord, he always used a Latin prayer. He delighted in recit- 
ing George Herbert’s poems; and being, as it were, instinctively 
conscious of its applicability to his own home, his favorite psalm 
was, ‘Ecce quam bonum.’ He learned the Church Catechism early ; 
and, as it would appear, from his mother’s lips. It was his first les- 
son each morning; and so apt a pupil was he, that at five years old 
he gravely told his father that he held his godfathers to be ‘ disen- 
gaged ;’ for that, as he himself now understood what his duty was, 
it would be required of him, and not of them for the future. His 
was that angel beauty, seen only in children early translated hence 
—God’s image and superscription visibly stamped upon the outward 
form, enshrining the fair soul that He has marked for Himself. 

He was seized in the early part of 1658 with an attack of ague, 
and the fatal conclusion of this illness, which his friends would fain 
have hidden from themselves, was soon apparent enough to him. 
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He chose the most pathetic psalms, and chapters from the book of 
Job, and read them aloud to his maid, as applicable to his own case ; 
and -when she, moved with compassion for the innocent sufferer, ex- 
pressed aloud her pity for him, he teld her with quiet, unquestion- 
ing submission, that all God’s children must suffer affliction. 

An aged guide of souls has declared it as his experience, that to 
the young death is but like passing from one room to another. To 
this child the angels that were to convey him to Abraham’s bosom, 
dispelled with their brightness the darkness of the transit. A writer, 
who himself has had bitter experience of the subject of which he 
treats, refers to a solemn passage of De Quincey, relating to the 
solitude which seems to be, sooner or later, appointed for us all. 
Applying this grave thought to the case of a young child, he con- 
tinues, ‘but only to think of that sweet little soul, left to meet 
death alone! Snatched from life, from mother, sisters, brothers, 
and all the charms of existence! He is driving out now through 
the dear scenes that he loves, but next week he will have to travel 
alone beyond the stars into eternity.’ It may be that some dim 
idea of this loneliness stirring in him, caused this dear child with 
passionate pleadings to beseech those who tended him to die with 
him; for he said he knew he should not live. For six days he lan- 
guished in great suffering; but the day before his death he called 
his father to him, and, in a more serious manner than usual, told 
him, that for all he loved him so dearly, he should give his house, 
and land, and all his fine things to his brother Jack; for he should 
have none of them. He sought the prayers of those around him. 
. . . So in pious breathings his soul passed away, to follow ‘the 
child Jesus, that Lamb of God, in a white robe, whithersoever he 
goeth.’ His death occurred on the 27th of January; it was not 
until the 14th of February that Evelyn communicated his loss to 
Sir Richard Browne, and this loss was followed seven weeks later 
by the death of the youngest child George. 

The merciful severity of her language, and the prominence given 
to the religious element in the education of her children, were quite 
in accordance with the tone of thought which prevailed amongst the 
more excellent of her century. Religious instruction, far from being 
confined to a stated lesson imparted in a short hour spared from ac- 
complishments, was the ground-work on which the whole system 
rested. Habits of self-restraint were early enforced, and a deep 
sense of moral responsibility inculcated ; for a careless, thoughtless 
childhood was not by these guides of youth held a meet prepara- 
tion for a godly and Christian life. 
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The whole system of early training, at this time, tended strongly 
to eradicate that frivolity of temper, and unreality of tone, which 
stunt so fatally the growth of ell moral and mental excellence. On 
the other hand, it especially fostered that childlike spirit that wins 
its way into the Kingdom of Heaven. But severity did not neces- 
sarily include harshness, even if sometimes it unfortunately assumed 
that form. Children, though permitted less familiarity of address 
than at present, were, perhaps, admitted to still more constant in- 
tercourse with their parents. 

In Evelyn's time, it is true, ‘colleges of young gentlewomen,’ as 
he termed them, existed in the environs of Londen. But generally 
female education was not only conducted at home, but the mother was 
herself the chief instructor there. For, though accepting assistance 
from other sources, she was not content to depute her highest duty 
wholly to the hands of another, It was by their mother, then, that 
‘the young daughters were instructed in the household duties. And, 
" qhilst in these and in her works of charity they contributed their 
@id, she led and joined in their devotions. In one instance, an ora- 
tory was added to the mursery for this purpose. Thus at the rising 
of the sun, and the going down thereof, the incense of praise, and 
the pure offering of infant lips ascended an acceptable sacrifice on 


Amongst those holy homes where religion was nurtured, and 
virtue throve, must be numbered that of the Evelyns. Here, as 
time wore on, the gaps which death had made were mercifully filled 
‘@p again, and an example of a Christian family was afforded to a 
degenerate age. Hence one of its members briefly but forcibly 
described it, as ‘ this home, where we serve God above all things.’ 

But, beside the wide circle of their acquaintance having con- 
nected them with some of the most noteworthy personages of their 
day, the minuteness of detail inte which Evelyn in his ‘Diary’ has 
entered, admits us into a familiarity with the inmates of Sayes 
Court, hardly to be obtained from more elaborate biographies. 

And it is es presenting a pleasing picture of an English home 
that it is offered in illustration of domestic life of the seventeenth 
century. What Mrs. Evelya’s idea of a woman's duty was, and 
that to which her own practice conformed, she in a few words has 
told us. She considered ‘the care of children’s education, observ- 
ing a husband’s commands, assisting the sick, relieving the poor, 
and being serviceable to her friends, of sufficient weight to employ 
the most improved capecities.’ 
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ELIZABETH SADLER—WIFE OF REV. DR. WALKER. 

From her childhood Elizabeth Sadler had been of a grave and 
thoughtful disposition. She was intrusted by her mother as her 
little housekeeper, and her father, with whom she was an especial 
favorite, would not even examine the accounts she kept for him, so 
assured was he of her accuracy, and her prudent expenditure. In 
infancy her health had been impaired, in consequence of having 
been half starved by the nurse, with whom she had been placed in 
the country. The ailing body dimmed the luster of the soul with- 
in, and lent a tinge of melancholy to her early years ; which, as she 
grew older, deepened into darker dejection. ‘I was,’ she says, ‘of 
a@ pensive nature—God saw it good that I should bear the yoke in 
my youth.’ Childish thoughts weighed upon her memory as though 
they had been crimes of deepest dye. She records, though with 
gratitude for her deliverance, how having been once sent by her 
mother to her store-room for some fruit, she took up an apple ‘ good 
for food, and pleasant to the eyes,’ but before even raising it to her 
lips, she recognized the fault to which she was tempted, and laid it~ 
down again untasted. On another occasion, when her father reproved 
her for an improper expression which she had been reported to him 
as having employed in a moment of anger, in the agony of shame 
and remorse, aroused by his rebuke, she denied the offense with 
which she was charged. Deep was her repentance, and unfeigned 
her abhorrence of this falsehood, into which she had been betrayed. 
Even in after years it was bewailed exceedingly; and never again 
to her dying day was her lips sullied by an untruth. But the mind 
on which failings like these weighed with the sense of heavy guilt 
was, if in a state of innocence, not in a state of health. Thus pre- 
disposed, when mental trials of a peculiar nature assailed her, she 
fell a helpless victim beneath their power. 

Her father was of good family in Stratfordshire, who entered in 
business for himself at the age of twenty-one, as a druggist, in 
London, and attained wealth. Of his country tastes, her father had 
always retained a great love of flowers. His shop was filled with 
plants in bloom, cheering his eye in the intervals of business; and 
at times these treasures were transferred to the parlor windows 
above. Thither his unhappy daughter would steal to refresh her 
weary soul with their ‘calm loveliness ;’ and, gazing one day on a 
Chalcedon Iris, ‘full of the impresses of God’s curious workman- 
ship,’ her heart was suddenly lifted in adoring gratitude to Him who 


had so clothed it with beauty. The ‘Ancient Mariner’ was not 
25 
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more instantly relieved of his accursed burden when the words of 
blessing broke from his lips, than she in that hour from the blank 
‘wretchednéss of Atheism. But the confusion of her thoughts and 
the tumult of fancy continued. Sleep forsook her. For six months 
she was never conscious that she slept. Her tears became her meat 
day and night, for even in taking necessary nourishment she feared 
to permit herself some sinful gratification. 

Becoming alarmed for her health, her father tried medical skill 

without any perceptible benefit. But change of scene and society, 
and the quiet of the country (at Barnston) restored her to a calm 
cheerfulness, in which frame of mind she made the acquaintance of 
Rev. Dr. Walker, of Croydon, who became deeply interested in her 
ease and in herself. On one of his ‘consolatory visits,’ he found 
himself alone in her parlor, and whilst he walked up and down 
there, impatiently expecting her appearance, he opened a large folio 
Bible that lay upon a desk, when his eyes fell upon the words :— 
* House and riches are inheritance of fathers, and a pradent wife is 
from the Lord.’ He had with earnest prayer sought direction in 
the step he had been meditating, and with such a confirmation of 
his purpose, he hesitated no longer. Soon afterward, when he went 
to buy the wedding-ring, the first which was offered to him had in- 
scribed on it the posy:—‘ Joined in one, by Christ alone!’ He 
sought no further, and fortunately the ring fitted the lady’s finger 
as perfectly as the motto coincided with his taste. They were mar- 
tied at Hammersmith, in July, 1650. 
. The bride sought omens of her future fate. ‘The morning was 
lowering,’ she says, ‘with small rain, and very likely to be a wet 
day, which was uncomfortable, and much troubled me: but, recol- 
lecting myself, my thoughts suggested to me, what is the matter for 
these clouds, if the Sun of Righteousness shine through them on 
us? I had not got to the water side, and into the boat, but the sun 
expelled the clouds to my comfort; it broke forth and shined with 
that vigor and splendor, that to the best of my observation, which 
had great impression on me, I do not know that the sun disappeared 
one moment that day, from the first time I sawit, to the going down 
of it, but was as clear and bright a day as ever my eyes beheld.’ 
The omen promised truly for her future. ‘Our whole married life,’ 
wrote her husband forty years afterward, ‘ was like the light of the 
morning when the sun riséth, even a morning without clouds, and 
as clear shining after rain.’ 

They appear, indeed, to have been entirely happy in each other. 
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Where they differed, they never disagreed; and, though he some- 
times reproved her for maintaining her own opinion too tenaciously, 
he had the candor to confess that she was generally in the right. 
And this, though her conclusions were not always based on the 
orderly chain of reasoning upon which his own proceeded; as in 
one instance he relates :— 


She would often come into m study to me, and when I have asked her, what 
she would reply, ‘Nothing, my dear, but to ask thee how thou 
thou wantest any thing,’ and then, with an endearing smile, 

nm ayny ‘Dost thou love me?’ to wh ch, when I replied, ‘Most dearly;’ ‘TI 
know it,abundantly,’ she would answer, ‘to my comfort, but I love to hear thee 
tell me so.’ And once, when I was adding the reasons of my love, and began, 
Seman Ceeeenen Se Saeed me, betien J :eanks proceed, as she was very 
: ‘Ah, my dear, I allow conscience to be an éxcellent principle in all we 
but like it worst in conjugal affection. I would have thee love me, not be- 
cause thou must, but because thou wilt, not as a duty, but delight. We are 
ee SS ee ERIN NSS SS AE Sie ee 


From autobiographical memoranda kept by herself, and not seen 
by any eye but her own during her life, her husband compiled a 
memoir of Mrs. Walker after her death, from which this brief ab- 
stract is taken :— 

An Old-fashioned Ohristian Woman. 

A model to the ladies of her own day, she would hardly meet the standard 
of modetn requirements. Dr. Walker, it is true, endowed a free school at Fy- 
field, so that there was not one child untaught in the parish. Yet it was to her 
own children that Mrs. Walker was especially sedulous in imparting Christian 
principles and useful accomplishments. She theorized, it may be, but little upon 
the want of thrift and management amongst the lower orders, but her own 
house was ruled with diligence, and her servants vigilantly superintended. For 
she both directed and instructed her maids in ‘cookery, brewing, baking, dairy, 
ordering linen, in which her neatness was curious, and such like.’ Her system 
of almsgiving may not have been very elaborate in its arrangement, but she 
would rise in the night to assist a neighbor in sickness. She made herself 
feared as well as loved. Madam Walker, standing up in her pew to frown down 
whisperers in the sermon, struck awe into the souls of her husband's parishion- 
ers. But as many prayers were offered for her by them, as though, to use their 
Own words, ‘she was a queen.’ Brought up as she had been in a town, thé 
control of a country ménage would, it was augured by her friends, be likely to 
fail in her hands. But, neither despising the difficulties that awaited her, nor 
despairing of overcoming them, she soon mastered all the necessary details of 
her duties, and belied the unfavorable previsions that had been formed. 

The early dawn found her engaged in prayer, and after this dedication of the 
day to God, at six o'clock she called her maids, heard them read a chapter in 
the Bible, and then herself superintended their labors; for ‘though she was 
neither her own’ cook, nor dairy-maid, yet was she always clerk of her littlé 
Kitchen.’ She afterward occupied herself with her needle until the hour of 
family prayer, at which all the laborers on the farm, as well as the household 
servants, were assembled; atid, if any worked by the piece instead of the day, 
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she made up to them by an increase of payment what they had lost in time. 
The afternoon she divided between visiting the poor and instructing her chil- 
dren; of, whom only two daughters survived their childhood. The accomplish- 
ments in which they excelled may excite .a smile in the éléves of our Ladies’ 
Colleges, but they were those with which Milton endowed the ‘daughter of God 
and man, accomplished Eve,’ when in the bowers of Eden she culled the berry 
and crushed the grape in preparation for her angelic guest. They learnt from 
their mother ‘whatever might fit them for family employments;’ for she was 
ambitious to impart to them all her own more lately acquired knowledge; and 
‘whatever required more art or curiosity for the closet or the parlor, as preserv- 
ing, drawing spirits in an alembic or cold still, pastry, angelots, and other cream 
cheese, of which she made many, both for home usw and to present to friends, 
—on her daughters she imposed these matters, to perfect them by practice, in 
‘what she had so accurately taught them.’ She rivaled Mrs. Primrose herself in 
her gooseberry wine, reserved for the entertainment of her friends of higher 
rank; and for the cider, which won such high encomiums from their acquaint- 
ance, she would never allow her husband the smallest credit :—‘ H*: cider!’ she 
‘would between jest and earnest reply, ‘’tis my cider. I have all t_e pains and 
care, and he hath all the praise, who never meddles with it.’ 

Lest all this household lore should be lost to her descendants, she caused her 
daughters to transcribe her best recipes ‘for things which were curious, but 
especially for medicines, with directions how to use them.’ For she was skilled 
both as a physician and surgeon; and one of her sisters being married to a phy- 
sician in London, she gained from him many valuable hints, besides what she 
acquired for herself from the study of Culpepper and other authorities. Part 
of the day was devoted to visiting the sick, and in preparing the ‘distilled 
waters, syrups, oils, ointments, and salves,’ with which her closet was more 
fully furnished than many a country shop. And both in their preparation and 
distribution her daughters were expected to lend their aid. A portion of their 
time was, besides, employed in needlework ; and in this branch of their educa- 
tion their mother, though she was as well skilled as if she had been brought up 
in a convent, was always assisted by a servant, whom she had herself trained 
for the purpose. But, as far as possible, she kept her children under her own 
guidance; though she had a foreign master residing in the house for a time, to 
teach them languages, and they received lessons occasionally in singing and 
writing from other instructors. They were taught to read as soon as they 
could speak, and their mother devoted much care to make good readers of 
them. In this attainment she excelled; and to the skillful modulation of her 
voice, and to her judicious emphasis in reading, Dr. Walker gives high praise. 
This accomplishment is now but little prized. Yet the author of ‘Friends in 
Council ’ has declared.it as his conviction, that ‘most mothers could hardly de- 
vote themselves to a more important thing in the education of their children 
than teaching them to read.’ 

For the use of her children, when very young, Mrs. Walker composed an 
easy First Catechism. But when they could say the Church Catechism per- 
fectly, they were called upon to repeat it in church, that ‘the meaner sort might 
be ashamed not to send their children, and the poor children might be quick- 
ened and encouraged by their example and company.’ 
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Their mother was accustomed to give them a little reward in money for any 
psalms or chapters out of the Bible, which they committed to memory. This 
was legs to incite them to learn, than that they might by their diligence have 
something of their own to bestow upon the poor in charity. And that the 
practice of benevolence might abide in them with the force of early habit, the 
beggar at the door was invariably relieved by the hand of one or other of the 
children. 

In the evening they always accompanied their mother to their father’s study 
for religious instruction. When they were dismissed the husband and wife 
united in prayer; after this she would herself bring him his evening meal—a 
service which she never allowed a domestic to perform for her, ‘because she 
would not lose the pleasure and satisfaction of expressing her tender and en- 
deared affection.’ For herself a very slight repast sufficed; as her abstemious- 
ness was so great that dinner was the only meal of which she regularly partook. 
The whole of Friday she spent in religious retirement, and this day she gave 
up to her maids for their own work, and that, if they pleased, they might em- 
ploy more time in prayer and devotion. An hour in the evening before family 
prayer she dedicated to their instruction, and rewarded them with little presents 
to encourage them in learning the lessons set them. She gave to each of them 
also a Bible as soon as they could use it, the book being ‘of double the price 
for which she might have bought it.’ . One of her rules was always to buy the 
best of every thing, yet she was not above the pride and pleasure of making a. 
bargain; except when the person of whom she bought was poor, when she in- 
variably gave the full price asked, whatever it was. After family prayer, and 
whilst she was preparing to retire to rest, one of her maids read to her a chap- 
ter in the Bible; and the day, opened with prayer, was closed with praise. 
And thus 

* The trivial round, the common task,” 
became to her, indeed, a path by which God’s loving Spirit led her forth into 
the land of righteousness. 

Such was her ordinary course of life, except when Sunday brought relief 
from its monotony, and rest from its labors. Great was the contrivance exer- 
cised by her during the week, that no worldly business should encroach upon 
the sanctity of the day. ‘Her maids were never allowed to make a cheese that 
day ; and she would seldom ‘use the coach to carry her to church except in ex- 
tremity of way and weather.’ Though none gave a warmer welcome to her 
friends on other days, yet on this, if any uninvited intruded themselves, she 
escaped as soon as she could with civility from their company. Many a sick 
neighbor, however, she cheered with a Sunday visit in the interval between the 
services. When she walked to church she was always accompanied by all her 
servants, ‘that they might not stay loitering idly at home or by the way.’ In 
the evening she gathered her family round her for religious instruction. 

So from week to week her life glided quietly on, varied oecasionally by friendly 
visits given and received, by a journey to Tunbridge wells every summer, and 
by the festivities of Christmas, when the whole parish, rich and poor, old and 
young, were feasted for three days at the Rectory. On the anniversary of their 
wedding-day Dr. and Mrs. Walker entertained their neighbors of higher degree; 
and the Earl of Warwick’s family was generally included amongst their guests. 
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On one occasion ‘three coroneted heads, and others of best quality, next to 
nobility,’ were numbered in the company. For this feast the venison was 
always supplied from Lees Priory. On the table there was conspicuously 
placed a dish of pies, prepared by Mra, Walker, their number corresponding 
with the years of her married life. On the last anniversary a perfect pyramid 
appeared—thirty-pine in one dish, all ‘made,’ as we are told, ‘by the hand 
which received a wedding-ring so many years before.’ 

On the day following this and other entertainments, the door used to be be- 
sieged by persons who sought advice and remedies for invalids. Their peculiar 
maladies were well understood by Mrs. Walker, who used to send home the 
applicants well supplied with a store of good things, which she used laughingly 
to assure them would cure all their ailments. She would herself send for those 
too modest to employ the ruse which their neighbors found so successful; and 
she did not let them on this account lose their share in the feast. The remains 
of it, after the household servants and laborers had had their share, were thus 
entirely distributed amongst the poor. 

This, perhaps, was a more expedient mode of obeying the Gospel directions 
for feasting, than by inviting rich and poor to the same table: though the com- 
mand, as we have seen, was at Christmas literally fulfilled; no difference at that 
time being apparantly made in their reception. The children alone were placed 
at a table by themselves; and when the parents proffered excuses for bringing 
them, Mrs. Walker would tell them that she loved to have them about her :— 
‘They are as welcome as yourselves, though you be very welcome.’ 

{\. the parishioners of Fyfield her hand, indeed, was always open. The rent 
of a small farm, worth £19 a year, was given to her by her husband; and be- 
sides this, what by her thrift she could spare from the profits of certain depart- 
ments of their own farm, after supplying the family, was added to her little 
store, the whole amounting to about £23 in the year. Every half year on re- 
ceiving her rent she laid aside nine and sixpence in her ‘poor man’s box’ for 
lesser alms; but the whole amount of her charities in the year exceeded the 
half of what she received, as she rarely spent more than seven or eight pounds 
upon herself. Yet, as Dr. Walker proudly avers, she wag always well dressed, 
though she never appeared but in black ; and was ag exquisitely neat and deli- 
cate in her own appsrel as she expected her daughters to be in theirs, She 
used to tell them that this was in some measure ‘a sign and evidence of inward 
purity; and that though all neat people were not good, yet almost all good 
people were neat.’ What she might have lavished upon herself she preferred 
. to impart to others, If she was simply attired, her poor neighbors were all the 
more comfortably clad. She had wool spun and made up into cloth, which was 
afterward converted into clothing for them; and on the birth of every infant in 
the parish the mother was presented with a blanket; so that we may well be- 
lieve the assurance of one poor woman, who told her that she never woke in 
the night without praying for her, She found work for any who were in need 
of it, though she might not require their services; and, whilst supplying 
nourishment for the body, she did not withhold food for the mind. She gave 
away a great many books in the course of the year; and, until a free school 
was opened in the parish, she herself paid for the schooling of several poor 
children. 
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MBS. LUCY APSLEY HUTCHINSON. 


Mrs. Hutcunson, whose Memoir of her husband, Col. John Hutchinson, has 
commended her name as well as his to the keeping of English literature, was 
born in 1620 in the Tower of London, of which her father, Sir Allan Apsley, 
was governor. In the fragment of her ‘Life,’ found in 1806, one hundred and 
fifty years after her death, with the Memoirs of that manly, virtuous, and bon- 
orable man, to whom she was married in 1638, written for her own consolation, 
and for the edification of her children, she speaks of her parents and education 
as follows :— 

My father had natural parts, but was too active in his youth to stay 
the heightening of them by study of dead writings, but in the living works of 
men’s conversation, he soon became so skillful that he never was mistaken, but 
where his own goodness would not let him give credit to the evil he discovered 
in others. He was a most indulgent husband, and no less kind to his children. 
He was father to all his prisoners, sweetening with most compassionate kind- 
ness their restraint, that the affliction of a prison was not felt in his days’ He 
was severe in the regulating of his family, so far as not to endure the least im- 
modest behavior, or dress, in woman under his roof. There was nothing he 
hated more than an insignificant gallant that could only make his legs, and 

ume himself, and court a lady, but had not brains enough to employ himself 

things mere suitable to man’s nobler sex. : 

My mother laid out most fof her noble allowance of £300 a year] in pious 
and charitable uses. Sir W Raleigh and Mr. Ruthin being prisoners in the 
Tower, and addictiug themselves to chemistry, she suffered them to make their - 
experiments at her cost, partly to comfort and divert the poor prisoners, and 
partly to gain the knowledge of their experiments, and the medicines to help 
such poor people as were not able to seek physicians. By these means she 
acquired a great deal of skill, which was very profitable to many all her life. 
She was not only to them, but to all the other priso that came into the 
Tower, as a mother. Son capen ouch neptton of Wk beaks ba Seer es ach oe 
house, and the education of her children, was her principal care. She was most 
diligent in her private reading and devotions. 

By the time I was four years old I read English perfectly, and having a great 
memory, I was carried to sermons; and while I was young could remember 
and re them exactly. I was taught by my nurse, a French woman, to 
— ch and English as early as I could speak any thing. When I was 

¢ seven years old I began with private tutors in languages, music, dancing, 


writing, and needlework; but my genius was > og abstruse from all but my 


book, and that I was so eager of, that my er thinking it prejudiced my 
health, would moderate in it, My father would have me learn Latin, and I was 
so apt that I outstripped my brothers who were at school. As for music and 
dancing, I profited very little in them, and would never practice my lute or 

i but when my masters were with me; and for my needle, I abso- 
lutely hated it. Living in the house with many persons that had a great deal 
of wit, and very profitable serious discourses being frequent at my father’s 
table, and in my mother’s drawing-room, I was very attentive to all, and gath- 
ered up things that I would utter again. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her husband embodies the ideal of Words- 
worth’s Happy Warrior, more nearly than moat of the historically great char- 
acters of English history, and her own character and conduct, in sharing his 
counsels and hazarda, and ministering to his wants in prison, as unconsciously 
portrayed in the narrative, exalts our idea of the domestic training of the period 
in which she lived, as well as of republican and puritan manners generally. 
We can find few such characters in our reading of ancient or modern history. 
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THE BOYLE FAMILY. 

RrcHaRD Bor.g, the founder of the house of Cork and Orrery, and known as 
the Great Earl of Cork, was born in 1566 at Canterbury, of a good but not 
wealthy family. After studying at Cambridge and Middle Temple, he went 
over to Ireland to seek his fortune. And in the internal distractions and con- 
fiscations of that unhappy country, by siding with the English government and 
the Protestant party, he bought confiscated estates, introduced English Protest- 
ant laborers, enjoyed public office, was knighted, made Viscount Dungarven and 
Earl of Cork in 1620, and in 1631 Lord High Treasurer ;—rich with the spoils 
of party and sect, and the father of fourteen children, he purchased an estate 
at Stalbridge, in Dorsetshire, where he died in 1644. . 

His seventh son, the Honorable Robert Boyle, born at Lismore, Waterford, 
1626, inherited the estate of Stalbridge, was one of the founders of the Royal 
Society, of the Boyle Lecture, and promoter of science. He died in 1692. 

Lady Ranelagh. 

Lady Ranelagh, a daughter of Richard Boyle, the first Earl of Cork, enjoyed 
the reputation of fine scholarship, which then meant the knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and the higher credit of a doer of good, 
is thus described :— : 

‘She employed her whole time, interest, and estate in doing good to others; 
and as her great understanding and the vast esteem she was in made all per- 
sons, in their several turns of greatness, desire and value her friendship, so she 
gave herself a clear title to use her interest with them for the service of others, 
by this, that she never made any advantage of it to any design or end of her 
own. She was contented with what she had, and, though she was twice 
stripped of it, she never moved on her own account, but was the general inter- 
cessor for all persons of merit, or in want. This had in her the better grace, 
and was both more Christian and more effectual, because it was not limited 
within any narrow compass of parties or relations. When any party was de- 
pressed she had credit and zeal enough to serve them, and she employed that 
so effectually, that in the next turn she had a new stock of credit, which she 
laid out wholly in that labor of love in which she spent her life. She divided 
her charities and her friendships, her esteem as well as her bounty, with the 
truest regard to merit and her own obligations, without any difference made on 
account of opinion. She had a vast reach both of knowledge and apprehension, 
an universal affability and easiness of access, a humility that descended to the 
meanest persons and concerns, and an obliging kindness and readiness to advise 
those who had no occasion of any further assistance from her; and, with all these 
and many other excellent qualities, she had the deepest sense of religion, and 
the most constant turning of her thoughts and discourses that way, that was 
known perhaps in that age. 

‘It was Lady Ranelagh’s suggestion that Waller wrote his “ Divine Poems.” 
Rachel, Lady Russel, speaks of her letters as affording instruction for a whole 
life, and nourishment for many days. Her name also appears frequently in 
Evelyn's “ Diary and Correspondence ;” and between her family and his wife’s 
there was some connection. But she would not have failed, even without this, 
to be numbered amongst their friends, from the circumstance of her brother, 
Robert Boyle, residing with her in her house in Pall Mall. 
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Countess of Warwick. 

Lady Mary Boyle (Countess of Warwick) was the seventh daughter of Rich- 
ard Boyle, and was married to Charlies Rich, who became by the death of his 
brother Earl of Warwick. This marriage grew out of the complicated arrange- 
ments by which the new nobility achieved by talent and wealth, honestly or dis- 
honestly acquired by plebeians, are allied with the old, which has become 
impoverished by idleness and dissipation. Lady Mary Boyle had been assigned 
by her ambitious father to Mr. Hamilton, ‘the son of my Lord Somebody, who 
afterward became Earl of Nobody,’ but she took a fancy to Mr. Rich, who was 
young, gay, and handsome, but whose suit, being a younger son, was not en- 
couraged by the father. When the family moved to London, on the marriage 
of the Earl of Cork’s third son (who afterward became Lord Shannon) to a 
daughter of Lady Stafford, by her first husband, Sir Robert Killigrew, the suit 
prospered with the daughter, who, to her father’s urgent demand that she 
should marry the man of his choice, and not Mr. Rich, replied, ‘that she did 
acknowledge a very great and particular kindness for Mr. Rich, and desired 
them, with my humble duty to my father, to assure him that I would not marry 
him without his consent, but that I was resolved not to marry any other person 
in the world; and that I hoped my father would be pleased to consent to my 
having Mr. Rich, to whom, I was sure, he could have no other objection, but 
that he was a younger brother; for he was descended from a very great and 
honorable family, and was in the opinion of all (as well as mine) a very deserv- - 
ing person, and I desired my father would be pleased to consider, I only should 
suffer by the smallness of his fortune, which I very contentedly chose to do, 
and should judge myself to be much more happy with his small one, than with 
the greatest without him.’ Q 

She was married to Mr. Rich in 1641, and, although, a light-hearted, self- 
willed, careless girl, she had force of character, and under proper guidance was 
capable of attaining high excellence. That guidance was not withheld, and in her 
sister, Lady Ranelagh, she saw and confessed the power and beauty of holiness. 
In the death of her father and her eldest child, her attention was seriously ar- 
rested to religious subjects, on which she sought counsel from Dr. Walker, the 
domestic chaplain of the Earl of Warwick. 

To gain uninterrupted leisure for religious contemplation was not easy. To 
obtain it she made for herself a solitude and a sanctuary amidst the grounds that 
surrounded her home, the old Priory of Lees. These were famed for their 
beauty. The park had been inclosed as early as the reign of King John. And 
in 1342 the Prior of Lees brought himself into trouble by a farther inclosure, as 
well as by hunting in the forest without warrant. From the hands of the 
churchmen it passed into those of Sir Richard Rich, the ancestor of the Earls 
of Warwick, to whom it was presented by Henry the Eighth. He built there 
a noble brick mansion. It consisted, we are told, ‘of two courts, an outer and 
an inner one, the latter of which toward the garden was faced with freestone.’ 
‘That delicious Lees’ was the title bestowed by Robert Boyle on his sister’s 
home. And a friend of the Earl of Warwick told him, that ‘he had good rea- 
son to make sure of heaven; as he would be a great loser in changing so charm- 
ing a place for hell.’ 

‘*There is no garden well contrived that has not Enoch’s walk in it,’ observes 
Charles Howe, in one of his quaint meditations. Such to Lady Mary was the 
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Wilderness, a long grove with an arbor in it. Here she was accustomed to 
spend the fresh hours of the early morning; and in this beloved resort ‘ hearts- 
ease,’ as she was wont to designate prayer, abounded for her at.all times. In 
addition to these private exercises, sho ‘regularly and devoutly observed all the 
orders of the Church of England in ita liturgy and public service, which she 
failed not to attend twice a day with exemplary reverence.’ In her diary she 
speaks of having attended family prayer in the chapel, ‘namely, the Common 
Prayer.’ This was generally used in family worship, in preference to other 
forms. Thus, when its use was prohibited, Owen Feltham drew up a form of 
prayer for morning and evening to be substituted for it in the Countess of 
Thomond’s family. 

On the death of Lord Warwick, his brother Charles inherited both his titles 
and estates. This change devolved on her the care of three orphan daughters 
of the late Earl, for whom she felt a mother’s affection, and on whom she be- 
stowed a mother's care, How she catechized, advised, and instructed them, is 
constantly noted in her ‘Diary.’ One of these entries may serve as a sample 
of the rest;— 

‘ After dinner,’ she wrote, ‘I heard my Lady Essex repeat the sermon; and 
did with all the awakening considerations I could, endeavor to persuade her to 
be strictly religious, Whilst I was endeavoring to move her heart, God was 
pleased to move mine, and to enable me to speak to her with many tears; and 
when she was gone from me to make me pour out my heart in prayer to God 
for mercy for her, and her two sisters.’ 

The manner in which her time was spent at Lees is described by Dr. Walker: 
—‘ She usually walked two hours daily in the morning to meditate alone; in 
which Divine art she was an accomplished mistress. After this consecrating 
of the day, with reading the Scriptures, prayer, and meditations, a short dress- 
ing time, and ordering her domestic affairs, or reading some good book, she 
spent the remainder of her morning till chapel prayers, from which she was 
never absent, and at which she was ever reverent, and a devout example to 
her whole family.’ In the evening she was accustomed to retire, in order to re- 
call, and note in her ‘ Diary,’ her course of life during the past day. But when 
her husband's failing health deprived her of this season of Jeigure, she contrived 
by early rising to gain gome hours of the quiet silent morning for the fulfillment 
of this work. The portion of her ‘Diary’ which has been published, is mainly 
a record of her spiritual emotions, and mental conflicta; and ia an abridgment 
made from the original by the Rev. Thomas Woodrooffe, who succeeded Dr. 
Walker as domestic chaplain at Lees. In addition, she left a MS. entitled, 
‘Some specialties in the life of M. Warwick,’ which she wrote a few years be- 
fore her death; and in which she givea a very full account of her early days. 
Many devout reflections and meditations which she left in writing were also the 
employment of her hours of retirement. But her religion was not restrained to 
the care for her own soul, but was extended to all who came within her influence. 

Aa it was her sole ambition te be the mistress of a religious family, she exacted 
the constant attendance of her servanta at chapel, and their reverent behavior 
when there, whilst none could absent themselvea without her remarking it. Not 
content with compelling their attendance on the more formal observances of 
religion, she gave them alse private instruction. She catechized her maids on 
Sunday evening, and took especial pains in assisting them in preparation for the 
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Holy Communion, to which she urgently entreated them to approach. Nor 
were her cares confined to her domestic servants only. The poor weeding 
women, employed in the grounds, were also the objects of her solicitude. Her 
mornings were sometimes spent in reading to them, her afternoons in catechiz- 
ing and exhorting them. To guard her attendants against waste of time, she 
laid in their way books that might engage their attention in any idle moment; 
and by making their service to herself easy, she gave them the better oppor- 
tunity of waiting upon the Lord without distraction. She treated all her serv- 
ants as friends, and ‘cared as much to please them as other persons’ servants 
ean do to please their masters.’ 

But her charity, if it began at home, did not end there. ‘If any were sick, 
or tempted, or in any distress of body or mind, whither should they go but to 
the good Countess, whose closet or still-house was their shop for chirurgery and 
physic, and herself (for she would visit the meanest of them personally) and 
ministers, whom she would send to them, their spiritual physicians? The poor 
she fed in great numbers, not only with fragments and broken meat, but with 
liberal provision, purposely made for them. She was.a great pitier, yea, a great 
lover of the poor, and she built a coavenient house on purpose for them, at her 
London seat (as they had one. at Lees), to shelter them from rain and heat whilst 
they received their dole. And during her absence in London with her family, 
twice a week, good beef and bread were provided for the poor of four adjacent 


’ Of the allowance made to her by her husband in his lifetime she de- - 


voted a third to charitable useg; and though she sometimes exceeded, she never 
fell short of this proportion in her alms; indeed, she was designated as ‘the 
lady that would borrow money to give away.’ She considered all in distress 
and need as having a claim on her bounty. To many scholars at the University 
she made allowances, varying from five to thirty pounds a year. Foreigners, 
who forsook their own eountry on account of their religion, found her hand 
stretched out for their assistance. Poor childrén were clothed and kept at 
school by her, even in Wales, which she aided ‘to rescue from ita remaining ig- 
norance and semi-barbarism.’ Besides these, ‘many ministers of both denom- 
inations, as well as conformists, whose livings were so small as not to yield 
them a subsistence, and those who had none at all, were recipients of her 
bounty.’ Animated by the same spirit that prompted that beautiful utterance 
to ‘the dear saint’ of Wartburg,—‘I tell you it is our duty to make all men as 
happy as possible,'—her charity even overflowed all ordinary bounds. For it 
was extended to those, who, if not in actual want, were yet burdened by heavy 
eares, and involved in harassing difficulties, from which a soft unseen hand 
quietly released them. 

In the altered state of modern society it is of necessity, perhaps, that our 
alms-deeds should be wrought in a somewhat different fashion to those of an 
earlier period. Our charitable institutions and religious societies, doubtless, 
work no less effectually for the accomplishment of their purpose than a simpler 
system. Yet it may be questioned, whether the benefactor is as much benefited 
as when, moved by love and pity, his hand supplies the wants, and relieves the 
sufferings, of another. 

Many were the women of this century, who, in a quiet course of alms-giving 
that sought no praise and shunned observation, have 

‘Filled theirs odorous lamps with deeds of light.’ 





2S see Pees 
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Thus Lady Alice Lucy has been commemorated for her bounty, notwithstand- 
ing her modest reserve, which made her forbid that any memorial of herself 
should be inscribed on the magnificent tomb that she erected to her husband. 
None who sought alms at her gate were sent empty away, whilst the aged, or 
such as had suffered in the wars, received an additional dole, Every week 
bread was given away in the neighboring towns; and corn was sold by her ‘in 
the markets as it were by retail, in such small quantities as might not exceed 
the poor’s abilities to purchase.’ Every day a certain number of poor guests 
sat down to her table. Besides which she continually employed many poor old 
men and women in such works as were fit and suitable to their skill and 
strength. When the physician came at any time to her house, she used to 
make inquiry whether any were sick in the town, that if any were, they might 
partake of the same benefit with herself. ‘But at all times when any wanted 
health she presently had intelligence of it, and most cheerfully communicated 
whatsoever she conceived conducible to their recovery, having not only great 
store of cordials and restoratives always by her, but great skill and judgment 
in the application of them.’ 

Medical skill, as it is well known, was then a necessary accomplishment 
amongst country ladies. Marvelous were the cures wrought by the Countess 
of Arundel; she even turned her house into an hospital, receiving many inva- 
lids there, who came to consult her from a distance. And some remained as 
long as three months under her roof. Rather a frightful idea of the Lazaruses, 
by whom her gate was besieged, is suggested by the fact, that in some years 
‘threescore dozen of sheepskins were spent merely in making plasters.’ 

Her good works were not limited to the sick. Daily alms were given at her 
gate; and besides feeding twenty persons every day with what remained from 
the table of her household, three times a week food was prepared for upward 
of a hundred poor people in the parish. On the aged and sick a monthly allow- 
ance of money was bestowed. Widows were pensioned, prisoners released, 
poor maidens portioned, and schools supported by her. Liberal toward others, 
in her own expenses she exercised a rigid economy. She never wore any but 
a dress of cheap black stuff; and a gold cross containing a relic was the only 
ornament she ever permitted herself, and this only on some holiday. For forty 
years she never used a looking-glass, and for about as long a period never 
changed the fashion of her attire. 

Her lot was darkened with many trials, and her prayer against prosperity, 
which we find in one of her Scriptural reflections, was strictly fulfilled: —‘O 
Lord, I beseech Thee, give me not my portion in this life, nor let me have a 
short heaven here upon earth, and an eternal hell hereafter.’ Her only son 
died of smallpox, shortly after his marriage with Lady Anne Cavendish. His 
mother alone attended upon him in his illness, even his young wife removing 
to her father’s house for fear of infection. Lord Warwick, on receiving tidings 
of his loss, exclaimed with a cry so bitter that it was even heard at a great 
distance, that this would kill his wife, who was better to him than ten sons... . 
On his death, in 1673, he left his wife his sole executrix, and bequeathed his 
whole estate to her for her life and a year after, ‘as a testimony of his grateful 
esteem of her merits.’ Thus, as it was observed, giving all his estate to pious 
uses. To those ends Lady Warwick wholly devoted it during the few years 
in which she survived the Earl. She died in 1678. 
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Margaret Lucas, Duchess of Newcastle. 

Margaret Lucas, whose darling passion was ‘to achieve a remembrance for 
all time’ by her writings, was the daughter of Sir Charles Lucas of St. John’s 
Abbey, near Colchester, in Essex, and the second wife of the Duke of New- 
castle. She was born in 1623; and her mother was a woman of the old school 
of manners and morals, and is thus described by her daughter :— 

She lived a widow many years, for she never forgot my father so as to Aon | 
again. She made her house her cloister, inclosing herself therein; for she sel- 
dom went abroad, except to church ; but these unhappy wars forced her out, 
by reason she and her children were loyal to the King; for which they plun- 
dered her and my brothers of all their goods, plate, jewels, money, corn, 
and the like; cut down their woods, pulled down their houses, and sequeste 
them from their lands and livings. But in such misfortunes, my mother was of 
an horoic spirit, in suffering patiently where there is no remedy ; or to be indus- 
trious where she thought slie could help. She was of a grave behavior, and 
had such a majestic grandeur, as it were, continually hung about her, that it 
would strike a kind of awe to the beholders, and command respect from the 
rudest, I mean the rudest of civilized people; I mean not such people as plun- 
dered her, and used her cruelly ; for they would have pulled God out of heaven, 
had they had power, as they did Royalty out of his throne! Also, her beauty 
was beyond the ruin of Time; for she had a well-fayored loveliness in her face, 
amenrs sweetness in her countenance, and a well-tempered complexion, as 

ther too red, nor too pale, even to her dying hour, Feng in years; 
by her dying one might think death was enamored of her, for he embraced her 
in a sleep, and so gently, as if he were afraid to hurt her. Also, she was an 
affectionate mother, breeding her children with a most industrious care and 
tender love, and having eight children—three sons and five daughters. 

Her rule was one of extremest gentleness, She required her children to 
yield submission to her will, rather through the persuasions of their own reason, 
than the dictates of her authority. With anxious care she watched over the 
formation of their character and early habits. 

We were bred with respectful attendance, every one being severally waited 
boot and all my mother’s servants in general used the same respect to her 

dren, (even those that were very young) as they did to herself; for she suf- 
fered not her servants, either to be rude before us, or domineer over us; neither 
were we suffered to have any familiarity with them, or conversation, yet caused 
us to demean ourselves with an humble civility toward them, as they with duti- 
ful respect towards us; not, because they were servants, were we so reserved ; 
for many noble pergons are forced to serve through necessity; but by reason 
the vulgar sort of servants are as ill-bred as meanly born, giving children ill 
examples and worse co! 

Though supplying them with fasteustors in all the accomplishments, then 
considered necessary for young ladies, their mother set less value on their 
intellectual than on their moral culture. 

As to tutors, we had all sorts of virtues; as singing, dancing, playing on 
music, reading, writing, working, and the like; yet we were not kept strictly 

They were rather for ity, than benefit ; for my mother cared not 
so much for our dancing and fiddling, singing, and prating of several lan; 
as that we should be bred virtuously, modestly, civilly, and in honest nition: 

On the breaking out of the civil war, Margaret Lucas, hearing that the Queen 
was less numerously attended than formerly, besought her mother to obtain for 
her the post of maid of honor. This was secured, and, against the appeals of 
her brothers and sisters, she accepted the fortunes of the Queen and accom- 
panied her in her flight to Paris. Here, in good time, she met the Marquis of 
Newcastle, self-exiled after the disasters of Marston Moor, and in spite of dis- 
parity of years, they became attached, and he solicited her hand in marriage. 
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‘ Fortune's frowns’ were certainly bestowed for awhile on the Marquis and 
his bride.. They were married at the Ambassador’s chapel in Paris, in 1645. 
Before the civil war broke out he was in receipt of an income of £22,000 a 
year. . But of this he was now deprived. So that soon after his marriage, his 
steward told him that he had not credit enough to procure him another meal, 
This intelligence the Marquis received quite composedly, and only remarked to 
his wife, ‘in a pleasant manner,’ that she must pawn some of her clothes. To 
éacape this alternative she prevailed upon her maid to dispose of somie trinkets 
which she had formerly presented to her; and was glad thas to spare her own 
wardrobe for awhile. Quitting Paris, they proceeded to Rotterdam. From 
thence they went to Antwerp, where they lodged in a house belonging to the 
‘widow of a famous picture drawer, Van Ruben.’ The Duchess writes:— 


With the Restoration and affluence once more shone upon them. The 
fois renewed isan wes not eonloged. His priicity domaine 

nm ly domains 

of ruin and devastation. ver, where he 


in rogal fashion entertained Charles and Henrietta Matia, had been actually 
pulled down, that money might be made out of the sale of the materials. 

Besides her philosophical writings, her biographies, tales, and ‘Social Letters,’ 
the Duchess wrote a great number of plays. ‘The Humorous Lovers,’ attrib- 
tuted to her by Pepys, at the performance of which she and tho Duke were 
. present, is one of the best plays of the time. 

Not content with attiring herself in fancy costumes, her attendants were also 
tricked out by her in unusual splendor. Her coachman and footman were ar- 
fayed in velvet coats, whilst the coach seems to have been of the most lugubri- 
ous fashion. It is described by Pepys, as ‘a large black coach, adorned in silver 
instead of gold, and snow-white curtains, and every thing black and white.’ The 
‘antick’ dress, in which she was herself attired, consisted of ‘a velvet cap, her 
hair about her ears, many black patches because of pimples eae Fe ae, 
naked neck without any thing about it, and a black 

Tt was in similar costume that on the 80th of May she was introduced to 
the Royal Society. Evelyn attended her to the meeting room, where she was 
received with great pomp by the president. ‘After they had shown her many 
experiments, and she cried, still she'was full of admiration, she departed, being 
led out and in by several lords, among others, Lord George Barkeley and Earl 
of Carlisle, and a very pretty young.man, the Duke of Somerset.’ 

The Duchess did not excel in any ordinary feminine pursuits. She had no 
skill with the needle. Her maids had nothing to do but to dress, curl, and adorn 
themselves. Moved by the complaints of her friends, she says:— 

x eater Gp givceniaet tay tania ae Yin ite het ave Dx 


and wheels bought, for I with my maids would sit and spin. The gove 
cha, “dasugh tateso hn maily you u tghasner bs pouury, yor voebae ot ot 
‘tho a n ion hath n 
mati you's epinster In housewikey, ant yore Wil pall ore act than got cod 
by your spinning.’ 
The Duchess died in 1673, and the Duke in 1676. On a stately monument 
in Westminster Abbey is the following inscription :— 


lin fer Oe taal Babee? Bepentin ent a> Beaten pie deans wife, by whom he had no 

issue: Her name was Mi sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble 
family ; forall the brothers wre valiant. and all the sates virtoous, payee nantes Fete 
witty, and learned Lad , which her, many books do testi She was a most virtuous, and care- 
fal, and loving wife, a ‘was with her Lord all the time his banishment and misorian; and whea 
she came home, never parted with him in his solitary retirements. 
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ANNE HARRISON--LADY FANSHAWE. 

Anwe Harrison, martied to Sir Richard Fanshawe, a devoted Royalist, in 
1644, was born in London, March 26, 1626. She shared in the perils and suf- 
ferings of the period, and developed under her trials sterling qualities of char- 
acter, which only such trials could test. She wrote for the instruction of her 
eon a narrative of her life, a few years before her death, which occurred in 1680.* 


ADVICE TO HER SON. 

I have thought it good to discourse to you, my most dear and only son, the 
most remarkable actions and accidents of your family, as well as the more 
eminent ones of your father; and my life and necessity, not love or revenge, 
hath made me insert some passages which will reflect on their owners, as the 
praises of others will be but just, which is my intent in this narrative. I would 
not have you be a stranger to it; because, by the example, you may imitate 
what is applicable to your condition in the world, and endeavor to avoid those 
misfortunes which we have passed through, if God pleases. 

Endeavor to be innocent as a dove, but as wise as a serpent; and let this 
lesson direct you most in the greatest extremes of fortune. Hate idleness, and 
carb all passions; be true in all words and actions; unnecessarily deliver not 
your opinion; bat when you do, let it be just, well considered, and plain. Be 
charitable in all thought, word, and deed, and ever ready to forgive injuries 
done to yourself, and be more pleased to do good than to receive good. 

Be civil and obliging to all, dutiful where God and nature command you; but 
friend to one, and that ftiendship keep sacred, as the greatest tie upon earth, and 
be sure to ground it upon virtue; for no other is either happy or lasting. 

Endeavor always to be content in that estate of life which it hath pleased 
God to call you to, and think it a great fault not to employ your time either for 
the good of your soul, or improvement of your understanding, health, or estate; 
and as these are the most pleasant pastimes, so it will make you a cheerful old 
age, which is as necessary for you to design, as to make provision to support 
the infirmities which decay of strength brings: and it was never seen that a 
vicious youth terminated in a contented, cheerful old age, but perished out of 
countenance. Ever keep the best qualified persons’ company, out of whom you 
will find advantage, and reserve some hours daily to examine yourself and for- 
tune; for if you embark yourself in perpetual conversation or recreation, you 
will certainly shipwreck your mind and fortune. Remember the proverb—such 

* This Memoir was first printed in 1829. In respect to her own home training she writes ;— 
‘Now it is necessary to sny something of my mother's education of me, which was with all the 
advantages the time afforded, both for working all sorts of fine work with my needle, and learning 
French, singing, lute, the virginals, and dencing ; and notwithstanding I learned as well as most 
did, yet was I wild to that degree, that the hours of my beloved recreation took up too much of my 
time, for I loved riding in the first. place, running, and all active pastimes ; in short, I was that 
which we graver people call a hoiting girl; but to be just to myself, I never did mischief to my- 
self or people, nor one immodest word or action in my life, though skipping and activity was my 
delight. But upon my mother’s denth I then began to reflect, and, as an offering to her memory, 
I flung away those little childnesses that had formerly possessed me, and, by my father's command, 
took upon me charge of his house and family, which I so ordered by my excellent mother’s exam- 
ple as found acceptance in his sight. I was very well beloved by all our relations and my mother’s 
friends, whom I paid a great respect to, and I ever was ambitious to keep the best company, which 
I have done, I thank God, all the days of my life. We lived in great plenty and hospitality, but 
no lavishness in the least, nor prodigulity, and, I believe, my father never drank six glasses of wine 
in his life in one day.’ 
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as his company is, such is the man—and have glorious actions before your eyes, 
and think what shall be your portion in heaven, as well as what you desire on 
earth. Manage your fortune prudently, and forget not that you must give God 
an account hereafter, and upon all occasions. 

Remember your father, whose true image though I can never draw to the 
life, unless God will grant me that blessing in you; yet, because you were but 
ten months and ten dafs old when God took him out of this world, I will, for 
your advantage, show you him with all truth, and without partiality. 

He was of the highest size of men, strong, and of the best proportion; his 
complexion sanguine, his skin exceedingly fair, his hair dark brown and very 
curling, but not very long; his eyes gray and penetrating, his nose high, his 
countenance gracious and wise, his motion good, his speech clear and distinct. 
He never used exercise but walking, and that generally with some book in his 
hand, which oftentimes was poetry, in which he spent his idle hours; sometimes 
he would ride out to take the air, but his most delight was to go only with me 
in a coach some miles, and there discourse of those things which then most 
pleased him, of what nature soever. 

He was very obliging to all, and forward to serve his master, his country, 
and friend; cheerful in his conversation; his discourse ever pleasant, mixed 
with the sayings of wise men, and their histories repeated as occasion offered, 
yet so reserved that he never showed the thought of his heart, in its greatest 
sense, but to myself only; and this I thank God with all my soul for, that he 
never discovered his trouble to me, but he went from me with perfect cheerful- 
ness and content; nor revealed his joys and hopes, but he would say that they 
were doubled by putting them in my breast. I never heard him hold a dispnta- 
tion in my life, but often he would speak against it, saying, it was an unchari- 
table custom, which never turned to the advantage of either party. He would 
never be drawn to the fashion of any party, saying, he found it sufficient hon- 
estly to perform that employment he was in; he loved and used cheerfulness in 
all his actions, and professed his religion in his life and conversation. 

He was the tenderest father imaginable, the carefulest and most generous 
master I ever knew; he loved hospitality, and would often say, it was wholly 
essential for the constitution of England; he loved and kept order with the 
greatest decency possible; and though he would say I managed his domestics 
wholly, yet I ever governed them and myself by his commands. 

Now you will expect that I should say something that may remain of us 
jointly, which I will do though it makes my eyes gush out with tears, and cuts 
me to the soul to remember, and in part express the joys I was blessed with in 
him. Glory be to God, we never had but one mind throughout our lives. Our 
souls were wrapped up in each other's; our aims and designs one, our loves one, 
and our resentments one. We so studied one the other, that we knew each 
other’s mind by our looks. Whatever was real happiness, God gave it me in 
him; but to commend my better half, which I want sufficient expression for, 
methinks is to commend. myself, and so may bear a censure; but, might it be 
permitted, I could dwell eternally on his praise most justly; but thus without 
offense I do, and so you may imitate him in his patience, his prudence, his chas- 
tity, his charity, his generosity, his perfect resignation to God's will, and praise 
God for him as long as you live here, and with him hereafter in the kingdom 
of Heaven. Amen. 





THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The second wife of Sir Nicholas and mother of Francis Bacon was Anne, one 
of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, a man of distinguished learning who 
had been tutor to Edward the Sixth. Sir Anthony had paid considerable atten- 
tion to the education of his daughters, and lived to see them all splendidly and 
happily married. Their classical acquirements made them conspicuous even 
among the women of fashion of that age. Katherine, who became Lady Killi- 
grew, wrote Latin Hexameters and Pentameters which would appear with 
credit in the Muse Etonenses. Mildred, the wife of Lord Burleigh, was described 
by Roger Ascham as the best Greek scholar among the young women of Eng- 
land, Lady Jane Grey always excepted. Anne, the mother of Francis Bacon, 
was dintinguished both as a linguist and as a theologian. She corresponded in 
Greek with Bishop Jewel, and translated his Apologia from the Latin, so cor- 
tectly that neither he nor Archbishop Parker could suggest a single alteration. 

She also translated a series of sermons on fate and free-will from the Tuscan 
of Bernardo Ochino. This fact is the more curious, because Ochino was one of 
that small and audacious band of Italian reformers, anathematized alike by 
Wittenberg, by Geneva, by Zurich, and by Rome, from which the Socinian sect 
deduces its origin. 

Lady Bacon was doubtless a lady of highly cultivated mind after the fashion 
of her age. But we must not suffer ourselves to be deluded into the belief that © 
she and her sisters were more accomplished women than many who are now 
living. On this subject there is, we think, much misapprehension. We have 
often heard men who wish, as almost all men of sense wish, that women should 
be highly educated, speak with rapture of the English ladies of the sixteenth 
century, and lament that they can find no modern damsel resembling those fair 
pupils of Ascham and Aylmer who compared, over their embroidery, the styles 
of Isocrates and Lysias, and who, while the horns were sounding and the dogs 
in full cry, sat in the lonely oriel, with eyes riveted to that immortal page which 
tells how meekly and bravely the first great martyr of intellectual liberty took 
the cup from his weeping jailer. But surely these complaints have very little 
foundation. We would by no means disparage the ladies of the sixteenth 
century or their pursuits. But we conceive that those who extol them at the 
expense of the women of our time forget one very obvious and very im- 
portant circumstance. In the time of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, 
& person who did not read Greek and Latin could read nothing, or next to 
nothing. The Italian was the only modern language which possessed any thing 
that could be called a literature. All the valuable books then extant in all the 
vernacular dialects of Europe would hardly have filled a single shelf. England 
did not yet possess Shakspeare’s plays and the Fairy Queen, nor France Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, nor Spain Don Quixote. In looking round a well furnished 
library, how many English or French books can we find which were extant 





pat dene Gooy Cady Guifecd BDuliey was the daughter of Frances Brandon (the daughter 
of Mary Queen Dowager of France and Bate of Hen VIIL. and Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Sufi} and Henry Grey, M fr Eli 

ward IV. Her teacher was ae yh ae dg Beh meg! 
Roger Ascham records that he found her reading Plato’s Phadon while her parents and Oa eae 
were hunting in the park en eee *to the greatest 

God ever gave me,—a gentle who teacheth me so pbs plessantly, with voch fle 
allurements to to leatuingt that I thiak all the time nothing while I am with him.’ 


26 
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when Lady Jane Grey and Queen Elizabeth received their education? Chaucer, 
Gower, Froissart, Comines, Rabelais, nearly complete the list. It was therefore 
absolutely necessary that a woman should be uneducated or classically edu- 
cated. Indeed, without a knowledge of one of the ancient. languages no per- 
gon could then have any clear notion of what was passing in the political, the 
literary, or the religious world. The Latin was in the sixteenth century all and 
more than all that the French was in the eighteenth. It was the language of 
courts as well as of the schools. It was the language of diplomacy ; it was the 
language of theological and political controversy. Being a fixed language, 
while the living languages were in a state of fluctuation, and being universally 
known to the learned and the polite, it was employed by almost every writer 
who aspired to a wide'and durable reputation. A person who was ignorant of 
it was shut out from all acquaintance, not merely with Cicero and Virgil, not 
merely with heavy treatises on canon-law and school-divinity, but with the 
most interesting memoirs, state papers, and pamphlets of his own time—nay, 
éven with the most admired poetry and the most popular squibs which appeared 
on the fleeting topics of the day, with Buchanan’s. complimentary verses, with 
Erasmus’s dialogues, with Hutten’s epistles. 

This is no longer the case. All political and religious controversy is now 
conducted in the modern languages. The ancient tongues are used only in 
comments on the ancient writers. The great productions of Athenian and 
Roman genius are indeed still what they were. But though their positive value 
is unchanged, their relative value, when compared with the whole mass of 
mental wealth possessed by mankind, has been constantly falling. They were 
the intellectual all of our ancestors. They are but a part of our treasures, 
Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have wept, over what comedy could 
she have smiled, if the ancient dramatists had not been in her library? A 
modern reader can make shift without (Edipus and Medea, while he possesses 
Othello and Hamlet. If he knows nothing of Pyrgopolynices and Thraso, he 
is familiar with Bobadil, and Bessus, and Pistol, and. Parolles. If he can not 
enjoy the delicious irony of Plato, he may find some compensation in that of 
Pascal. If he is shut out from Nephelococeygia, he. may take refuge in Lilliput. 
We are guilty, we hope, of no irreverence toward those great nations to which 
the buman race owes art, science, taste, civil and. intellectual freedom, when. we 
say, that the stock bequeathed by them to us has been so carefully improved 
that the accumulated interest. now exceeds the principal. We believe that the 
books which have been written in the languages of western Europe, during the 
last two hundred and fifty years,—translations from the ancient languages of 
course included,—are of greater value than. all the books which at the begin- 
ning of that period were extant in the world. With the modern languages of 
Europe English women. are at least as well acquainted as English men. When, 
therefore, we compare the acquirements of Lady Jane Grey with those of an 
accomplished young woman of our own time, we have no hesitation in award- 
ing the superiority to the latter. We hope that our readers will pardon this 
digression. It is long; but it can hardly be called unseasonable, if it tends to 
convince them that they are mistaken in thinking that the great-great-grand- 
mothers of their great-great-grandmothers were superior women to their sisters 
and their wives.—Zdinburgh Review, July, 1837.—Lorp Bacon. 





ROBERT OWEN AND FACTORY POPULATIONS. 





ROBERT OWEN—1771-1858. 

[Ropert OWEN, whatever we may think of him as a reorganizer of 
human society, and readjuster of the relations of capital and labor, de 
serves a recognition among the Practical Educators of his time as a re- 
former of the demoralizing Home Life and Education of Factory Popula- 
tions, and one of the earliest to recognize the importance of regulating 
the plays and employments of very young children, so as to promote their 
healthy development as human beings. We copy the following notice of 
his life, and particularly of his labors at New Lanark from his son’s 
(Robert Dale Owen) Autobiography :] 

EDUCATION AND EARLY BUSINESS LIFE. 

Robert Owen, born in Newtown, North Wales, in 1771, was, like my 
grandfather, a self-made man. His specific plans,as a Social Reformer, 
proved,on the whole and for the’time, a failure ; and this, for lack of 
cultivated judgment and critical research, and of accutate knowledge 
touching what men had thought and done before his time ; also because 
he strangely overrated the ratio of humian progress; but’ more especial. 
ly, perhaps, because, until late in life, he ignored the spiritual element in 
man as the great lever of civilized advancement. Yet with such earnest- 
ness, such vigor, such indomitable perseverance, and such devotion and 
love for his race did he press, throughout half a century, these plans on 
the public, and so mach practical truth was there, mixed with visionary 
expectation, that his name became known, and the influence of his teach- 
ings has been more or less felt, over the civilized world. A failure in gross 
has been attended by sterling incidental successes; and toward the great 
idea-of co-operation—quite impracticable, for the present at least, in the 
form he conceived it—there have been, ever'since his death, very consid- 
erdble advances made, and generally recognized by earnest men as emi- 
nently useful and important. 

At the age of ten, his travelling expenses paid and ten dollars in his 
pocket, Robert Owen found himself in London, whither he had been 
sent to the care of an elder brother, to“ push his'fortune.” Six weeks 
afterwards he obtained a situation as shop-boy with an honest, kind 
Scotchman, Mr. James McGtuffog, a linen draper of Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
where he remained four yeats ; the first year for board and lodging only ; 
afterwards with a salary added, of eight pounds the second year, and 4 
gradual increase therteafter—an independence for the child, who thence- 
forth maintained himself. The labor was moderate, averaging eight 
hoursa day. McGuffog was childless; but he adopted a niece, two years 
younger than his Welsh apprentice ; and between the two children there 
gtew up a warm friendship; When my father finally decided, at four- 


‘ 
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teen years of age, to return to London, he and the family parted with 
mutual regrets. 

He then became salesman in the long-established haberdashery house 
of Flint & Palmer,on Old London Bridge. There he had. twenty-five 
pounds a year, with board and lodging ; but he was occupied often till 
one or two o’clock in the morning, arranging and replacing goods, so that 
he was scarcely able to crawl, by aid of the balusters, up to bed. The 
details of the morning toilet I give in his own words: “ We were up, had 
breakfast, and were dressed to receive customers at eight ; and dressing 
then was no slight affair. Boy as I was,I had to wait my turn for the 
hair-dresser to powder and pomatum and curl my hair—two large curls on 
each side and a stiff pigtail—and until this was nicely done, no one 
thought of presenting himself behind the counter.” 

He endured this ceremonious slavery for half a year; then found 
another, easier situation, and a larger salary, with Mr. Satterfield, in Man- 
chester, which he kept for four years and until he was between eighteen 
and nineteen. 

His life so far had been passed entirely in subordinate positions ; in 
which, however, he acquired habits of regulated industry, strict order, 
and persistent attention to business. 

For a few months after this he was in partnership with a Mr. Jones, 
manufacturing cotton machinery. While thus engaged he received a 
cordial letter from his former master, McGuffog, now become old and 
wealthy, with a proposal, if Owen would join him in business, to supply 
all the capital and give him half the profits at once; and with the 
further intimation that he would surrender the entire establishment to 
him in a few years. It appears that the niece had conceived a childish 
attachment to her playmate, though the object of her affection did not 
discover that she had till many years afterwards ; and, perhaps, a knowl- 
edge of this may have influenced the uncle. “If I had accepted,” says 
my father in his autobiography, “I should most likely have married the 
niece, and lived and died a rich Stamford linen-draper.” Why, then only 
nineteen years old, he refused an offer in every way so eligible does not 
appear. If, as is probable, he then expected large profits from his present 
enterprise, he soon discovered his mistake—separating from his partner, 
in whom he had lost confidence, after a few months, and taking, as his 
share of stock, three mule-machines only. 

With these, however, he did well; engaging three men to work them 
and superintending the business himself. He bought rovings at twelve 
shillings a pound and sold them, spun into thread, for twenty-two shil- 
lings—thus gaining two dollars on each pound of yarn he turned out. At 
these rates the profits soon ran up to thirty dollars a week ; a fact which 
lets one into the secret of the enormous fortunes then made in this 
business. 

Some months passed, when one Monday morning he read an advertise- 
ment by a Mr. Drinkwater, a wealthy merchant and manufacturer, for 4 
factory manager. A sudden impulse induced him to present himself, an 
applicant for the place. 

“ You are too young,” was Mr. Drinkwater’s curt objection. 
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“They used to object to me,” said my father, “on that score four or five 
years ago; but I did not expect to have it brought up now.” 

“ Why, what age are you ?” 

“I shall be twenty in May next.” 

“ How often do you get drunk in the week ?” 

My father blushed scarlet. “I never,” he said indignantly, “ was drunk 
in my life.” 

This seemed to produce a good impression. The next question was: 
“ What salary do you ask ?” 

“Three hundred a year” (that is, three hundred pounds; as much as 
from two to three thousand dollars to-day). 

“Three hundred a year! Why, I’ve had I don’t know how many after 
the place here, this morning; and all their askings together wouldn’t 
come up to what you want.” 

“ Whatever others may ask, I cannot take less. I am making three 
hundred a year by my own business.” 

“Can you prove that to me ?” 

“Certainly. My books will show.” 

“T’'ll go with you, and you shall let me see them.” 

He inspected them, was so far satisfied ; and then my father referred 
him to Satterfield, McGuffog, and Flint & Palmer. 

Ten days later Robert Owen was installed manager of what went by 
the name of the “ Bank Top Mill.” A raw youth, whose entire experi- 
ence in the operations of cotton-spinning was limited to the running of 
three mules—who had never entered a large factory in his life—found 
himself suddenly at the head of five hundred work people. It might 
conceal his first blunders, but in reality it added to the difficulty of the 
position, that Mr. Lee, the working partner and a practical cotton-spinner, 
had just formed another business connection and deserted Mr. Drinkwater, 
who, though an experienced fustian manufacturer and a successful im- 
porting merchant, knew nothing practically of the new manufacture then 
coming into vogue. 

It was the turning pointin my father's fortunes. There is not, proba- 
bly, one young man in a thousand, coming suddenly to a charge so 
arduous and for which no previous training had fitted him, who would 
not have miscarried, and been dismissed ere a month had passed. But 
Robert Owen had received from nature rare administrative capacity, 
large human sympathy, and a winning way with those he employed. 
For six weeks, he tells us, he went about the factory looking grave; 
saying little, but silently inspecting everything ; answering requests for 
instructions as laconically as possible, and giving no direct order in all 
that time ; at night studying Mr. Lee’s notes and drawings of machinery. 
Then he took the reins, and so managed matters that in six months there 
was not, in Manchester, a more orderly or better disciplined factory. He 
had gained the good-will of employer and work people; and had greatly 
improved the quality and reputation of the Bank Top yarn. He had also 
become an excellent judge of cotton; and, early in 1791, he bought, from 
a Mr. Robert Spear, the two first bags of American Sea Island cotton ever 
imported into England. 
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‘In the Spring of 1797 he connected himself with two rich and long- 
established firms, Borrodaile & Atkinson of London and the Bartons of 
Manchester, under the name of the “Chorlton Twist Company.” Soon 
after, business took him to Scotland; and there, both as regards his 
domestic life and his future career, public and private, he met his fate. 
A sister of the Robert Spear above mentioned happened, ut that time, to 
be on a visit to my grandfather; and my father, walking near the Cross 
of Glasgow one day. met and recognized her. She introduced him to a 
young lady who was with her, Miss Ann Caroline Dale, David Dale’s 
éldest daughter; and, turning, he walked with the ladies some distance. 
Miss Dale and the young cotton spinner seemed to have been mutually 
attracted from the first. She offered him an introduction to her uncle, 
then manager of her father’s establishment at New Lanark ; suggesting, 
at the same time, that the Falls of Clyde, a mile or two beyond the mill, 
were well worth seeing. The offer was eagerly accepted, and the lady 
then added that, when he had made the trip, she would be glad to hear 
from him how he liked it. 

Of course he called, on his return to Glasgow, to render thanks for her 
kindness. Fortune favored the young people. Mr. Dale was absent ; the 
morning was fine; a walk in the “Green” (the park of Glasgow) was 
proposed, and my father accompanied Miss Dale and her sisters to the 
banks of the Clyde. The young lady dropped a hint—not quite as 
broad as Desdemona’s—that they would probably be walking there early 
next day. But, “on this hint” my father, less adventurous than Othello, 
spake not. He joined the party, indeed; but the day after he returned to 
his snug bachelor quarters at a country-house called Greenheys, near 
Manchester. 

. The standing and reputation of David Dale dismayed him; not alone 
his wealth, his eminence as a manufacturer, his prominence as a popular 
preacher and bounteous philanthropist, his position as chief of the two 
directors, in the Glasgow branch of the Royal Bank of Scotland ; but, 
more than these, his former station as one of the magistrates of Glasgow. 
. Weof America are unfavorably situated, at this day, to appreciate the 
exalted respect with which the magistrates of Scotland’s chief cities were 
then regarded; and which, to a great extent, they have retained till now. 
During a week which I spent, in 1859, with Robert Chambers, the well- 
known author and publisher, at his Edinburgh residence, I questioned 
him closely as to the manner in which the municipal affairs of the city 
were conducted. His replies surprised me. ‘fI have never,” he said, 
“heard even a suspicion whispered, affecting the unblemished integrity 
of our city magistrates. There is not a man who would dare approach 
one of them with any offer or suggestion touching official action inconsist- 
ent with the strictest honor. He would know that, if he did, he might 
expect to have a servant rung for, and bidden to show him into the street.” 

“ And the contracts,” I asked, “ by the City Councils, as for building, 
street alterations, and the like—how are they managed ?” 

“With better jndgment and more economy, it is generally admitted, 
than the average of contracts by private individuals.” 

“ Who are these incorruptible men ? What are their antecedents ?” 
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‘Usually gentlemen who have made large fortunes here; eminent 
merchants or manufacturers, or others who have retired, perhaps, from 
active business, and who consider it the crowning glory of their lives to 
take place among the magistracy of Edinburgh.” 

I must have smiled sadly, I suppose, for Chambers asked : “ You are 
thinking of New York and some others of your own cities, with their 
universal suffrage ?” 

“Yes.” 

* But my father was thinking of a Glasgow magistrate, such as held 
office toward the close of the last century ; and he despaired of winning 
the great man’s daughter. ' 

[On the 30th of September, 1799, Miss Dale became Mrs. Robert Owen, 
who had by previous purchase, in company with his Manchester partners, 
become the owner of the New Lanark Cotton Mills, of which he took 
charge in January, 1811, and im this capacity began and effected great] 
Reforms in Factory Life. , 

Robert Owen’s ruling passion was the love of his kind, individually. 

and collectively, An old friend of his said to me, jestingly, one day, when 
I had reached manhood, “If your good father had seven thousand 
children, instead of seven, I am sure he would love them devotedly.” 
But the inference thence to be drawn is unfounded. If we were only, 
seven, he was to every one of us a most affectionate, even indulgent, 
parent. His organ of adhesiveness could not have been less than that of. 
benevolence ; while the organg of hope and self-esteem were equally pre- 
dominant. I think that these four sentiments, together with large order 
and firmness, chiefly governed his life and shaped his destiny. 
_ My father enabled his children to obtain many weapons which he him- 
self never possessed. He had none of the advantages of regulated study, 
He did, indeed, between the ages of eight and ten, devour a good many. 
yolumes; among them he himself enumerates Robinson Crusoe, Quarles 
(including no doubt his Emblems and his History of Samson), Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Paradise Lost, Richardson’s novels, Harvey's Meditations, 
Young’s Night Thoughts, aud many other religious books, chiefly Meth- 
odist ; but these works, justly famed as some of them are, must have. 
made a strange jumble inan infant mind, left to digest their contents 
unguided even by « suggestion, and, as he tells us, “believing every 
word of them to be true.” 

When I first remember him, he read a good deal; but it was chiefly 
one or two London dailies, with other periodicals as they came out. He 
was not, in any true sense of the word,a student.. One who made his 
own way in life, unheeded by a single dollar, from the age of ten, could 
not well be, I never found, in his extensive library, a book with a mar- 
ginal note, or even a pencil mark of his,on a single page,. He usually 
glanced over books, without mastering them; often dismissing them 
with some such curt remark as that “the radical errors shared by all 
men made books of comparatively little value.” Except statistical works, 
of which his favorite was “Colquhoun’s Resources of the British 
Empire,” I never remember to haye seen him occupied in taking notes 
from any book whatever. 
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In this way he worked out his problems for human improvement to 
great disadvantage, missing a thousand things that great minds had 
thought and said before his time, and often mistaking ideas that were 
truly his own, for novelties that no human being had heretofore given to 
the world. 

Thus it happened that, while bringing prominently forward principles 
of vast practical importance that had been too much neglected both by 
governments and individuals, he forfeited, in a measure, the confidence of 
cultivated men by evident lack of familiarity with precedent autuorities 
on the same subjects, and from inability to assign to a few favorite 
axioms their fitting place and just relative importance in a system of 
reformatory philosophy. 

“But to counterbalance these disadvantages he had eminent mental 
qualities that worked for him, with telling effect, whenever he came into 
contact with the masses, either as employer, in the early days of which I 
am now writing, or, later in life, asa public teacher. The earnestness of 
his convictions—all the stronger for imagining old ideas to be original— 
amounted to enthusiasm. I do not think that Napoleon was more untir- 
ing in his perseverance, or that Swedenborg had a more implicit con- 
fidence in himself; and to this was joined a temperament so sanguine 
that he was unable—no matter what rebuffs he met with—unable, even 
as an octogenarian, to conceive the possibility of ultimate failure in his 
plans. During the afternoon immediately preceding his death he was 
arranging, with the rector of the parish, for a series of public meetings 
(at which he promised to speak), looking to an organization that should 
secure to every child in and near his native town the best education 
which modern lights and knowledge could supply. 

But I am speaking now of a period more than half a century past, 
when he was in the vigor of early manhood. At that time his two lead- 
ing ideas of reform were temperance and popular instruction. 

No grog-shops, indeed, were permitted in the village, but liquor was 
obtained in the old town. Robert Owen, acting on his belief in the 
efficacy of circumstances, soon wrought a radical change. He had village 
watchmen, who patrolled the streets at night, and who were instructed to 
take down the name of every man found drunk. The inebriate was fined 
go much for the first offence, a larger sum for the second, the fines being 
deducted from his wages; and the third offence resulted in dismissal, 
sometimes postponed if he showed sincere repentance. Then the people 
were so justly and kindly treated, their wages were so liberal, and their 
hours of labor so much shorter than the average factory hours through- 
out Great Britain, that dismissal was felt to be a misfortune not tobe | 
lightly incurred. 

The degree to which, after eight or ten years of such discipline, in- 
temperance was weeded out in New Lanark may be judged by the follow- 
ing incident. 

I was in the habit of going to “The Mills,” as we called them, almost 
daily. One day, in my twelfth year, when I had accompanied my father 
on his usual morning visit, and we had reached a sidewalk which con- 
ducted from our porter’s lodge to the main street of the village, I 
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observed, at a little distance on the path before us, a man who stopped at 
intervals in his walk, and staggered from side to side. 

“Fapa,” said I, “look at that man. He must have been taken sud- 
denly ill.” 

“ What do you suppose is the matter with him, Robert ?” 

“I don’t know. I neversaw any man actso. Is he subject to fits ? Do 
you know him, papa ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, [ know him. He is not subject to fits, but he is a very 
unfortunate man.” “ What kind of illness has he ?” 

My father stopped, looked first at the man before us, and then at me, 
“Thank dod, my son,” he said, at last, “that you have never before seen 
a drunken man.” . 

Robert Owen’s predominant love of order brought about another 
important reform. Elizabeth Hamilton, who spent several years as gov- 
etness in a Scottish nobleman’s family, has well described, in her Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie, the careless untidiness and slatternly habits which, 
at the commencement of the present century, characterized the peasantry 
of Scotland. “I canna’ be fashed.” was the usual reply, if any one sug- 
gested that cleanliness, among the virtues, should rank next to godliness, 

A writer, whose parents settled as workers in the New Lanark mills as 
early as 1803, states that in thos days each family had but a single apart- 
ment, the houses being of one story only ; and that before each door it 
was not unusual to find a dung-hill. He tells us, also, that one of Robert 
Owen’s first reforms was to add an additional story to every house, giving 
two rooms to most of the families; and that the dung-hills were carried 
off to an adjoining farm, and a renewal of the nuisance was imperatively 
forbidden. 

As I recollect the village, its streets, daily swept at the expense of the 
company, were kept scrupulously clean ; and its tidy appearance in every 
respect was the admiration of strangers. ; 

A reform of a more delicate character, upon which my father ventured, 
met serious opposition. After each fumily became possessed of adequate 
accommodations, most of them still maintained in their interior disorder 
and uncleaniness. My father’s earnest recommendations on the subject 
passed unheeded. He then called the work people together, and gave 
several lectures upon order and cleanliness as among the Christian 
virtues. His audience heard, applauded, and went home content “to 
do as weel as their forbears, and no to heed English clavers.” 

Thereupon my father went a step further. He called a general meet- 
ing of the villagers; and, at his suggestion, a committee from among 
themselves was appointed, whose duty it was to visit each family weekly, 
and report in writing-upon the condition of the house. This, according 
to the statement of the author last quoted, while grumblingly acquiesced 
in by the men, was received “with a storm of rage and opposition by the 
women.” They had paid their rent, and did no harm to the house ; and 
it was nobody’s business but their own whether it was clean or dirty. If 
they had read Romeo and Juliet, which is not likely, I dare say they 
would have greeted the intruders as the Nurse did her prying master— 
Get you to beat you cotquean, go; 


8 nue. 
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- As it was, while a few, fresh from mop and scrabbing-brush, received 
the commiittee civilly, a large majority either locked their doors or met 
the inquisitors with abuse, calling them “bug‘hunters” and other 
equally flattering names. 

My father took it quietly; showed no anger toward the dissenters; 
eficouraged the committee to persevere, but instructed them to ask admit- 
tance as a favor only ; and allowed the small minority, who had welcomed 
these domiciliary visits, to have a few plants each from his green-house. 
This gratuity worked wonders; conciliation of manner gradually over- 
came the first jealousy of intrusion; and a few friendly visits by my 
mother, quietly paid to those who were especially tidy in their house 
holds, still further quelled the opposition. Gradually the weekly reports 
of the committee became more and more favorable. 

“Within the mills everything was punctiliously kept. "Whenever I 
visited them with my father, I observed that he picked up the smallest 
flocks of cotton from the floor, handing them to some child near by, to be 
put in his waste-bag. 

“Papa,” said I one day,“ what docs it signify—such a little speck of 
cotton ?” 

“The value of the cotton,” he replied, “is nothing, but the example is 
much. It is very important that these people should acquire strict 
habits of order and economy.” 

In working out these and other reforms, my father, a scrupulous 
respecter of the rights of conscience and of entire freedom of opinion, 
never exercised, except in the case of habitual drunkards, the power of 
digmissal which his office as sole manager placed in his hands. The 
writer already quoted, who spent his youth and early manhood at New 
Lanark, bears testimony to this. “I never knew,” he'says, “of a single 
inigtance in which Mr. Owen dismissed a worker for having manfully and 
conscientiously objected to his measures.” 

‘ School Reforms. 

.The New Lanark schools, and the cause of education generally, were the 
subjects which, at this period of my father’s life, chiefly engrossed his 
attention. His first appearance as a speaker was as president at a public 
dinner, given in the city of Glasgow in 1812, to Joseph Lancaster, the 
well-known educational reformer, In the character of this gentleman, a 
Quaker, there was a strange mixture of honest, self-sacrificing zeal, and 
imprudent, self-indulgent ostentation. As early as 1789 he labored stoutly 
among the poor of Southwark, teaching a school of three hundred out- 
cast children for years almost gratuitously. When his system finally 
attracted attention, and subscriptions poured in upon him, prosperity 
called forth weaknesses, and he squandered the money given for better 
purposes, I recollect that he drove up one afternoon, on invitation of 
my father, to Braxfield House, with four horses to his post-chaise—a 
luxury in which I never knew my father to indulge, 

When, somewhat later, my father gave five thousand dollars to aid in 
the. general introduction of the Lancaster system of ‘instruction, I re- 
member that my mother, adverting to the four horses, demurred to the 
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wisdom of so munificent s subacription. And I think that, in view of 
Lancaster's prodigality, she was in the right. 

This Lancastrian system—one of mutual instruction, with monitors, 
selected from the pupils, as sub-teachers—was equally economical and 
superficial. It had its good points, however, and could be maintained 
where the funds were insufficient for anything better. My father, 
enthusiastic at first in its favor, gradually ceenged it for something more 
thorough and effeetive. 

In the speech which Robert Owen made at the Lancaster dinner, the 
views which he afterwards elaborated touching the formation of charac- 
ter first peeped out. “ General differences,” he said, “ bodily and mental, 
between inhabitants of various regions, are not inherent in our nature, 
nor do they arise from the respective soils on which we are born; they 
are wholly and solely the effect of education.” While it is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of education, in the extended sense of the 
term, this proposition is clearly extravagant, ignoring as it does the 
influences, often dominant, of race, climate, soil, whether fertile or barren, 
and hereditary qualities transmitted through successive generations. But 
the speech was applauded to the echo, and called forth from a certain 
Kirkman Finlay—thes the great man of Glasgow—a laudatory letter. 

“This induced me,” says my father in his Autobiography, “to write my 
four Essays on the Formation of Character.” 

As early as 1800 my father had laid the foundations of a large building, 
afterwards called “The New Institution,” designed to accommodate all 
the children of the village. But the estimated cost, upwards of twenty 
thousand dollars, alarmed his partners, who finally vetoed the enterprise. 

My father was [with new partners] free to carry out his plans of educa- 
tion. He gradually completed and fitted up, at a cost of between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars, the spacious school-house, the building of 
which his former partners had arrested. It had five large rooms or halls, 
besides smaller apartments, and a bath-room on an extensive scale, suf- 
ficing for the accommodation of from four to five hundred children. No 
charge whatever was made; and not only all the children of the work 
people, but also children of all families living within a mile of the 
Village, were thus gratuitously instructed. 


_ Enfant Schools—1815. 

te this institution a novel feature was introduced. Pestalozzi and 
Oberlin have each been spoken of as originating the infant school system; 
bat my father seems to have been its true founder. I have found no 
proof whatever that either of them even thought of doing what he 
carried out.* . He brought together upwards of a hundred children, from 
one to six years of age, under two guardians, James Buchanan and Mary 
Young. No attempt was made to teach them readingor writing, not even 
their letters; nor had they any set lessons at all. Much of their time 
was spent in a spacious play ground. They were trained to habits of 
order and cleanliness; they were taught to abstain from quarrels, to be 
kind to each other. They were amused with childish games and with 





* See Barnard’s National Education. II. Great Britain. Infant Schools. 
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stories suited to their capacity. Two large, airy rooms were set apart, 
one for those under four years and one for those from four to six. This 
last room was furnished with paintings, chiefly of animals, and a few 
maps. It was also supplied with natural objects from the gardens, fields, 
and woods. These suggested themes for conversation, or brief, familiar 
lectures; but there was nothing formal, no casks to be learned, no read- 
ings from books. “When the best means of instruction are known and 
adopted,” says my father in his Autobiography, “ 1 doubt whether books 
will be used until children attain their tenth year.” But this he could 
not carry out at New Lanark, as the children were admitted to the mills, 
and were usually sent thither by their parents, at twelve years of age. 

No corporal punishment, nor threat, nor violent language was permitted 
on the part of the teachers. They were required to treat the children 
with the same kindness which they exacted from them toward each other. 

Some years later an attempt was made by a London association, headed 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Brougham, to introduce infant 
schools into the British metropolis. They obtained a teacher from New 
Lanark. But they undertook to do too much, and so failed in their 
object. They had lessons, tasks, study. Not satisfied with moral training 
and instructive amusement, as at New Lanark, they sought prema- 
turely to develop the intellectual powers. The tender brain of the infant 
was over-excited ; more harm than good was done; and the system fell, 
in a measure, into disrepute, until Frosbel, in his Kindergartens, brought 
things back to a more rational way. 

I visited our village infant school almost daily for years; and I have 
never, either before or since, seen such a collection of bright, clean, good- 
tempered, happy little faces. 

Limitation of Hours of Labor for Children.* 

Ata meeting which he had previously held at the Tontine, Glasgow, he 
had introduced two resolutions recommending petitions to Parliament— 
one for the remission of the duty on imported cotton; the other for the 
protection of factory children from labor beyond their strength. The 
first passed unanimously; the second was lost by an overwhelming 
majority. Thereupon my father determined to agitate the matter himself. 

As a preliminary measure we visited all the chief factories in Great 
Britain. The facts we collected seemed to me terrible almost beyond 
belief. Not in exceptional cases, but as a general rule, we found children 
of ten years old worked regularly fourteen hours a day, with but half an 
hour’s interval for the mid-day meal, which was eaten in the factory. In 
the fine yarn cotton mills (producing from a hundred and twenty to three 
hundred hanks to the pound), they were subjected to this labor in a tem- 
perature usually exceeding seventy-five degrees; and in all the cotton 
factories they breathed an atmosphere more or less injurious to the lungs, 
because of the dust and mirute cotton fibres that pervaded it. 

In some cases we found that greed of gain had impelled the mill-owners 

* Fr History of the Legislation of different countries to protect children from ex- 
cessive labor both in time and in kind of work. see Birnard’s Legal Provision Respect- 
ag erga and Employment of Children in Factories. 184%. Revised 

on. 4 
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to still greater extremes of inhumanity, utterly disgraceful, indeed, to a 
civilized nation. Their mills were run fifteen and, in exceptional cases, 
sizteen hours a day with a single set of hands; and they did not scruple 
to employ children of both sexes from the age of eight. We actually 
found a considerable number under that age. 

It need not be said that such a system could not be maintained without 
corporal punishment. Most of the overseers openly carried stout leather 
thongs, and we frequently saw even the youngest children severely 
beaten. 

We sought out the surgeons who were in the habit of attending these 
children, noting their names and the facts to which they testified. Their 
stories haunted my dreams. In some large factories, from one-fourth to 
one-fifth of the children were either cripples or otherwise deformed, or 
permanently injured by excessive toil, sometimes by brutal abuse. The 
younger children seldom held out more than three or four years without 
severe illness, often ending in death. 

When we expressed surprise that parents should voluntarily condemn 
their sons and daughters to slavery so intolerable, the explanation seemed 
to be that many of the fathers were out of work themselves, and so were 
in a measure driven to the sacrifice for lack of bread; while others, 
imbruted by intemperance, saw with indifference an abuse of the infant 
faculties compared to which the infanticide of China may almost be 
termed humane. 

In London my father laid before several members of Parliament the 
mass of evidence he had collected, and a bill which he had prepared, for- 
bidding the employment in factories of child-workers under twelve years 
of age, and fixing the hours they might be employed at ten a day. 
Finally he obtained from the elder Sir Robert Peel (father of the well- 
known Prime Minister, and then between sixty and seventy years old), a 
promise to introduce this humane measure into the House of Commons. 
Sir Robert, then one of the richest cotton-spinners in the kingdom, and a 
member of twenty-five years’ standing, possessed considerable influence. 
Had he exerted it heartily, I think (and my father thought) that the 
measure might have been carried the first session. But, in several inter- 
views with him to which I accompanied my father, even my inexperience 
detected a slackness of purpose and an indisposition to offend his fellow 
manufacturers, who were almost all violently opposed to the measure. I 
think it probable that his hesitation was mainly due to a consciousness 
that it ill became him to denounce cruelties, in causing which he had 
himself had a prominent share. The bill dragged through the House for 
four sessions; and when passed at last, it was in a mutilated and compar- 
atively valueless form. 

Pending its discussion I frequently attended with my father the sessions 
of acommittee of the House appointed to collect evidence and report on 
the condition of factory children. He was a chief witness, and one day 
had to stand (and did stand unmoved) a bitter cross-examination by Sir 
George Philips, a “cotton lord,” as the millionaires among mill owners 
were then popularly called. This oppressor of childhood questioned my 
father as to his religious opinions, and other personal matters equally 
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irrelevant, in’ @ tone so insolent, that, to miy utter shame, I could not 
repress my tears, Tliey were arrested, however, when Lord Brougham 
(then plain Henry) called the offender to order, and after commenting, in 
terms that were caustic to my heart’s content, on the impertinent charac- 
ter of Sir George’s cross-examination, moved that it be expunged from the 
records of the committee—« motion which was carried without « dissent- 
ing. voice.. 

Throughout the four years during which this reformatory measure was 
in progress, my father (in truth the soul of the movement) was unremit- 
ting in his endeavors to bring the evidence he had obtained before the 
public. The periodical press aided him in this; and I remember that one 
touching story in particular had a wide circulation. It came out in 
evidence given before the committee by an assistant overseer of the poor. 
He was called upon to relieve a father out of employment, and found his 
only child, factory girl, quite ill; and he testifies further as follows: 
“Some time after, the father came to me with tears in his'eyes. ‘ What's 
the matter, Thomas?’ asked. Hesaid, ‘My little girl is gone; she died 
in the night; and what breaks my heart is this—though she was riot able 
te do her work, I had to let her go to the mill yesterday morning. She 
promised to pay a little’boy # half-penny on Saturday, if he’would help 
her’ so she could rest alittle. I told her he should havea penny.’ At 
night the child could not weik home, fell séveral times by the way, and 
had to be carried at last to her father’s hovse by her companions. Shé 
never spoke intelligibly afterwards. She was ten years old.” 


Industrial Element—Diversions—Military Drill. 


My father sought to make education as practical as possible. The girls 
were taught sewing and knitting, and both sexes, in the upper classes, 
besides geography and natural history, had simple lessons in drawing. 
Yet it was not the graver studies that chiefly interested and pleased our 
numerous visitors; the dancing and music lessons’ formed: the chief at- 
traction. The juvenile performers were dressed alike, all in tartan, the 
boys wearing the Highland kilt and hose. Carefully instructed in the 
dances then in vogue,as a lesson, not’ as a performance, they went 
through their reels and quadrilles with an ease and grace that would not 
have shamed a fashionable ball room, coupled with a simplicity and un- 
consciousness natural to children when they are not spoiled, but which in’ 
higher circles is often sadly lacking. 

The class for vocal music numbered, at-one time, a hundred and fifty, 
and under a well-qualified teacher they made wonderful progress. I 
selected, and had printed for them, on a succession of pasteboard sheets, 
a collection of simple airs, chiefly national Scottish melodies, which they’ 
rendered with a homely pathos scarcely attainable, perhaps, except by 
those who are “to the manner born,” 

Another feature in our schools which proved very popular with visitors’ 
was the military training of the older children. Drilled by a superan- 
nuated soldier whom my father had hired for the purpose,and preceded 
by a boy-band of a drum or two and four or five fifes, they made a véry 
creditable appearance, 
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Public Interest in New Lanark Reforms. 

All this, unprecedented then in any spinning village, or indeed in any 
free: public school throughout the kingdom, gradually drew crowds of 
travellers as witnesses. I have seen as many as seventy persons in the 
building at one time, The number of names recorded in our Visitor’s 
Book, from the year 1815 to 1825, the year‘in which my father bought the 
village and lands of New Harmony and sold out of the New Lanark con- 
cern, was nearly twenty thousand, 

There came not only nobility and gentry from every part of Great 
Britain, but also many foreigners of rank from the Continent. Among 
these last the most notable was a nobleman who, nine years afterwards, 
became the most. powerful emperor in the world. It was in 1816 that 
Nicolas, Grand Duke of Russia, then on a tour through Great Britain, 
visited Glasgow. There he received and accepted an invitation from my 
father; and he and the officers of his suite, to the number of eight or 
ten, spent two days with us at Braxfield. He was then twenty years old; 
fully six feet high ; and, in face and figure, I thought him the handsomest 
man I had ever seen. His manner; in those days, was simple and 
courteous; and the dignity which marked it at times had not yet degen- 
erated, as it is said afterwards to have done, into haughtiness. 

[Mr. Owen, the son, closes his notice of his father’s benevolent week, 
in his Autobiography as far as published, as follows:]} 

He had been misled by prosperity, by benevolent enthusiasm ; and there 
had been lacking, as steadying influence, thorough culture in youth. He 
had risen, with rare rapidity and by unsided exertion, to a giddy height. 
At ten years of age, he had entered London with ten dollars in pocket ; 
at forty-five, he was worth a quarterof a million. Then his Essays on the 
Formation of Character, backed by his success, pecuniary and social, at 
New Lanark, had won him golden opinions: He had been received, 
respectfully and sometimes with distinction, by those highest in position ; 
by Lords Liverpool, Sidmouth, Castlereagh, and by Mr. Canning; by the 
Royal Dukes of York, Cumberland, Sussex, Cambridge, and especially by 
the Duke of Kent; by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Sutton) and the 
Bishops of London, St. David’s, Durham, Peterborough, and Norwich. 
Besides: Bentham, his partner, he was more or less intimate with Godwin, 
Rieardo, Malthus, Bowring, Francis Place, Joseph Hume, James Mill, 
O'Connell, Roscoe, Clarkson, Cobbett, Vansittart, Sir Francis Burdett, the 
Edgeworths, the statistician Colquhoun, Wilberforce, Coke of Norfolk, 
Macaulay (father of the historian), and Nathan Rothschild, the founder 
ot his house, He had received as guests at Braxfield, among a multitude 
of ethers, Princes John and Maximilian of Russia, the Duke of Holstein 
Oldenburg, Baron’! Goldsmid, Baron Just, Saxon Ambassador, Cuvier, 
Henry Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, and Lord Stowell, father-in-law 
of Lord Sidmouth., When he visited Paris, he took letters from the 
Duke of Kent to the Duke of Orleans (Louis Philippe), and from the 
French Ambassador to'the French Prime Minister; and he was invited to 
& visitor's chair by the French Academy. In Europe he made the ac- 
quaintance of La Place, Humboldt, La Rochefoucauld, Boissy d’Anglas, 
Camille Jourdain, Pestalozzi, Madame de Staél, Pastor Oberlin, and many 
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other celebrities. Then, too, his popularity among the masses quite 
equalled the favor with which men of rank and talent received him. Is 
it matter of marvel that a self-made and self-taught man, thus suddenly 
and singularly favored by fortune, should have miscalculated the 
immediate value of his social ‘methods, and overestimated the influence 
of the position he had gained ? 

His strong, original mind, lacking the habit of critical study, tempted 
him to discard in gross, without examining in detail; and to overlook a 
fact of infinite importance in morals and legislation, to wit, thst rever 
ence, acting on man’s spiritual part, is a legitimate and cogent motive 
that has influenced human actions in all ages of the world. He was one 
of those who, like many of the ablest scientists in all countries, need ex- 
perimental proof to convince him that, when the body is discarded at 
death, the man himself does not die, but passes on to another and higher 
phase of being ; and till he was nearly eighty years old he never 
obtained such proof. 

His mistakes as a practical reformer, were, in my judgment, twofold. 

First. He regarded self-love, or man’s longing for happiness, rationally 
educated,as the most trustworthy foundation of morals. I think that 
the hunger and thirst after the Right, which is induced by culture of the 
conscience, is a higher motive, and, because higher, a motive better fitted 
to elevate our race, than selfishness, however enlightened. Honesty is 
the best policy ; truth is the safest course. But he who is honest and 
true for the sake of the Right is more worthy, alike of trust and of love, 
than he who is honest and true for the sake of profit to himself. 

Secondly. He limited his view of man to the first three-score and ten 
years of his life, ignoring the illimitable future beyond. But the Secular 
school can never prevail against the Spiritual. It has nothing to offer 
but this world, and that is insufficient for man. 

Those sweeping and extravagant sentiments were doubtless uttered 
with the same sincerity, and in somewhat the same state of feeling, that 
prompted the monk Telemachus to confront in the arena of the Coliseum 
the anger of Roman Emperor and populace, in an effort to put an end to 
the barbarity of gladiator shows. My father spared no cost in publishing 
what he had said ; purchasing of the London newspapers which appeared 
on the day succeeding each of his three lectures respectively thirty 
thousand copies. These papers, then heavily stamped, sold at fifteen 
cents apiece. In addition to this he printed forty thousand copies of each 
in pamphlet form, at a cost of more than six thousand dollars. In two 
months he had expended, for paper, printing, and postage, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. The London mails,on the three days succeding his lectures, 
were delayed, by the unexampled increase of mail matter, twenty 
minutes beyond their set time. 

[Robert Owen died November 17, 1858, retaining his hold upon the 
working classes, both in the truths and the errors of his plans of social 
reform. His views on co-operative industry are the basis on which all 
the co-operative unions in Great Britain and the United States are 
organized, and in which, it has been officially stated, over $20,000,000 


are invested.] 
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MEMOIR. 

No author of equal eminence in English literature, not profes- 
sionally a teacher, or educator, has made so many sagacious sug- 
gestions to advance the educational institutions of his country as 
Dante, Deroz—who was born in the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, London, in the year 1661, and died April 24, 1731—his 
remains being interred in Bunhill Fields. His father (James Foe 
—the De was not in Daniel’s inherited name) was a Nonconformist, 
following the Rev. Dr. Annesley, when ejected from his incumbency 
of Cripplegate, into the meeting-house in Little St. Helen’s, Bishop- _ 
gate street. At the age of fourteen he was sent to the Noncon- 
formist Academy at Newington, then under the direction of Rev. 
Charles Morton, reputed to be ‘a polite and profound scholar.’ He 
was destined by his parents for the Presbyterian Ministry, but his 
own predilections were for politics and authorship; and at the early 
age of twenty-one, he came out with a bold dash at Roger 
L’Estrange’s Guide to the Inferior Clergy. Defoe’s pamphlet bore 
the title of ‘Speculum Crape-gownorum; a Looking-glass for the 
Young Academicks, new Foyl’d: with Reflections on some of the 
late High-flown Sermons, to which is added an Essay toward a 
Sermon of the Newest Fashion. By a Guide to the Inferior Clergy. 
London: 1682.’ The title was adopted in allusion to the crape- 
gowns then in use among the inferior clergy, and the design was to 
expose and ridicule the High Church faction. Its success was so 
marked as to induce the author to issue a second part, and the two 
called forth a reply by L’Estrange himself. 

In 1685, he engaged in practical hostility against the government 
of James II., by joining the standard of the Duke of Monmouth 
in Dorsetshire—but, saving his head, on the suppression of this 
movement, he next engaged in the hosiery trade, to which he de- 
voted himself, with more or Jess assiduity, for ten years, but with- 
out pecuniary success. His heart was in the discussion of questions 


which concerned the liberties of the people against the exaltation 
27 (417) 
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of the divine right of Kings, as set fcrth in a published sermon of the 
Bishop of Chester—‘ We must neither cail him to account fér his 
religion, nor question his policy in civil matters, for he is made our 
King by God’s law, of which the law of the land is only declara- 
tive.’ This doctrine Defoe combated with tongue and pen, and 
aided to arouse and combine the elements which finally expelled 
James I. from the kingdom. 

His business, regular and speculative, proved disastrous, and in 
1692 he was thrown into bankruptcy—out of which he emerged, 
by efforts of unwearied diligence with his honor unsullied, paying 
an indebtedness of 17,0002. with interest, although released from all 
obligations to do so. 

He became an avowed champion by his voice and pen of the 
government of King William, and in 1695 was made Accountant 
to the Tax Commission. About this time he prepared his ‘ Hssay 
upon Projects,’ which was not printed till May 29, 1698, and his 
* Poor Man’s Plea for a Reformation of Manners’—‘ which he in- 
sists should begin with the gentry and the clergy, who could not 
get drunk together without setting a bad example to the whole 
parish.’ On all the prominent questions of the day, he was out 
with a slashing pamphlet—defending the interests of the people in 
civil and religious matters like a true-born Englishman, and yet 
rising above the insular prejudices of his countrymen. In his 
* Shortest way with Dissenters,’ printed in 1702, he angered the 
Nonconformists, offended churchmen, was convicted of libeling the 
House of Commons, for which he was sentenced to stand in the 
pillory, pay a fine, and go to prison. | 

From 1695 to 1699 he was accountant to the Commissioners of 
the glass duty. In that year he printed his ‘ Zssay on Projects,’ 
fall of important suggestions, which were at least fruitful in the 
beneficent career of Benjamin Franklin, who acknowledged his in- 
debtedness for the same. In 1701 he published his famous satirical 
poem The T'rue-born Englishman, which, if not remarkable poetry, 
is crowded full of common sense, and met a hearty response in the 
hearts of real Englishmen, whether they had Saxon or Norman 
blood in their veins. In 1703 he was a martyr to his own good 
purpose to benefit the Dissenters (of whom he was one) by his 
irony (in recommending hanging as the shortest way to get rid of 
them) which was not understood, and in consequence he was appre- 
hended, tried, pilloried, fined, and imprisoned. While in prison he 
projected The Review, which he issued on his release in 1704, and 
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conducted for nine years. In 1706 he was employed by Lord 
Godolphin, who appreciated his vigorous pen, to write up the Union 
with Scotland, for which purpose he visited Scotland twice, and in 
1708 published his work on the Union of Great Britain (a volume 
of 694 pages), for which he received a pension and a government 
appointment. For several years his enemies of the Jacobite party 
let him alone, but in 1713 he was again imprisoned in Newgate and 
fined £800, and mainly because his irony against the pretender was 
interpreted in favor of his restoration to the throne. In his last im- 
prisonment, The Review,* which he began in the first, was discon- 
tinued. 

Although the more elaborate essays of The Review are wanting 
in the playful wit of Steele, or the exquisite polish and courtly air 
of Addison—in more homely vigor, we think with one of his 
biographers, Defoe is superior to either, and is not excelled by 
Swift. For example :— 

In The Review for Oct. 4, 1707, he says he has been requested to answer the 

— What is the worst sort of husband a woman can marry ?” which he 


in a thoroughly characteristic manner. The question, he is obiiged to ‘con- 
has ied him a way about, into the great, great v; 
, after some general remarks, he mentions four sorts :— 
“1, There is the Drunken Husband, whose picture it would take up a whole 
volume to describe. 2, The Debauched Husband. 3, The Fighting Husband. 
4, The Extravagant Husband.’ These he describes at some length, and then 
here are four sorte of wo Nemes 

oe 


- 


ar the Dovenched, the Fighting, and the Extravagant; these 
mething attendant, which in the interval of their excesses may 
viate and make a little amends to the poor woman, and help her to 
Gidegh the alicting posts but a Foot has something always about him 
makes him intolerable ; he is ever contemptible, and uninterruptedly ridic- 
; it is like a handsome woman with some deformity about her, that makes 
be rejected; if he és kind, it is 80 apish, so below the rate of man- 
i so disagreeable, that, like an ill smell, it makes the face 
-¢ froward, he is so insufferably insolent, that there is no 
passions are all flashes, struck out of him like fire from a flint: 
ibe anger, Ms enon paid eanoslonsy' Mf loon, in onanae ons bretch he is in 
good, wavering; in mischief, obstinate ; in society, empty; in management, un- 
i incorrigible; and in every thing, ridic- 


lie 


Hea 


tue 


‘Wherefore upon the whole, my answer is in short, That the worst thing a 





* Defoe’s Review was the earliest of English literary periodicals—the first number having beea 
issued in February, 1704, while that of the Tutler, which is generally named as the first, was not 
issued till April, 1709. The Review was first published in weekly numbers (in 4to, price a penny), 
but it was afterward issued twice'a week. The literary portion consisted mainly of the proceed- 
ings of a certain ‘ Scandal Club,’ which took cognizance of the prevalent fashions and manners, 
and answered questions respecting points of love, law, literature, and morality, with all the prompt- 
itude of the Tatler and Spectator, of several years later date. 
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sober woman can be married to, is a Foot; of whom whoever has the Jot,— 
Lord have mercy, and a + should be set on the door, as a house infected with 
the plague.’ 

During the early part of 1710 the nation was absorbed by the 
proceedings of Sacheverell—his insane conduct, and his ill-judged 
trial, of which Defoe gave in his Review a felicitous parody :— 

The women lay aside their tea and chocolate, leave off visiting after dinner, 
and themselves into cabals, turn privy-counselors, and settle the affairs 
of State. tay of quality bas her baud snore ly full of business 


than usual; nay, some of the ladies talk of keeping secretaries, and none 
will be fit for the office but such as can French, Dutch, and Latin. Gal- 


lantry and gaiety are now laid aside for ; matters of government and 
irs of state are become the province of the ladies; and no wonder if they 
much engaged to concern themselves about the common impertinences 
Indeed, they have hardly leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, 
{ none at all to say their prayers. If you turn your eye to the park, the 
ladies are not there—even the church is thinner than usual, for you know the 
mode is for privy councils to meet on Sunda Then the playhouse feels the 
6 great Betterton died a on this account. Nay, the 
Tatler, the immortal Tatler, the great Bickerstaff himself, was fain to leave off 
talking to the ladies during the doctor’s trial, and turn his sagacious pen to the 
dark su’ of death and the next world, though he had not yet decided the 
ancient debate—whether Pluto's regions were, in point of government, a king- 
dom or a commonwealth. 

In 1719 Defoe engaged in the publication of the Mercurius 
Politicus, and as foreign correspondent, in the interest of the gov- 
ernment, to Mist’s Weekly Journal (avowedly in opposition to 
Hanoverian dynasty,)—himself the while to continue before the pub- 
lic under the suspicion of the admihistration. This was a difficult 
part to play, and involved him in constant misunderstandings—but 
his zeal for the government carried him through. 

At the age of fifty-four, in straightened circumstances, and after 
prolonged nervous prostration, Defoe eschewed politics and ad- 
dressed himself to a new course of literary labor. In 1715 appeared 
his ‘ Family Instructor,’ which was commended alike by the pulpit 
and the press, and was reprinted in Boston. In 1722, he published 
his ‘ Religious Courtship, which held its ground until Hannah 
More’s ‘Celebs’ appeared. In 1719, ‘The Life and Strange 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner,’ was published, 
and from that day to this has been a familiar and household 
work—a popular educator beyond most, certainly beyond any one 
book in the English Language, unless it be the English Bible— 
and with a large class of young people the former is read with 
absorbing interest, which alone makes any reading profitable, while 
the latter is not. 

Defoe died on the 22d of April, 1730,—one of the most volumin- 
ous, vigorous, and versatile authors in the English language. 
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PLAN OF A UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON—1723, _ 


Defoe, in his Augusta Triumphans (published in 1728), or ‘The Way to make 
London the most flourishing City in the Universe,’ suggests the establishment 


We have been a brave and learned people, and are insensibly dwindling 
race. Our young gentlemen are sent to the 
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postecript at the close of his pamphlet (of 68 pp. 8vo.) adds: 
my scheme for an university in London, I propos d ouly a hall or public room; 
on lection I find it should be a large house or inn, in the na‘ure of a college, with 
store of convenient rooms or gentlemen, not only to study separately, but wherein to 
their books, fur it woul be mo-t inconvenient to lug them backwards and 
forward», They may indeed brrakfast, eup, ani slvep at home, but it will b= highly 
necessary they should dine in comm: ns, or at least ner the college: not that I would 
have cooks, butlers, caterers, mancipies, and the wh le traia of come cannibals re- 
tained; but for fear they should stay t .o long at hom». or be hindered from returning 
to «tndy in due time, some pro place or p'r-on m ght be pitched upon to keep an 
ordinary, at a preixed price ani hour, snd for the etuden s ouly. 
Mv reaxons are the-e:— 
Firs’, Ayonng gentleman may live to» far 'r_m college. 
Second, The college houre for dinner may not agr-e with those of the family, 
Third, Company may drop in aud detaiu him.” 
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occasion to be ashamed of his ability or his arguments when brought face to 
lost them 


because he was not a graduate of either of the universities—and yet he has no 
face with his antagonist. .Even Swift must have felt the rudeness of his 
assaults in the Examiner, when the author of the Review retorts in this vein: 
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occasion, I heard him dispute (in such a manner as 
motions of the heavenly distance, magni- 
influences of the planets, the nature and 
excellency of the new philosophy, and the 
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former days, so if you will pass for a scholar you 

must take up a new method.” ; 
In a subsequent number (Nov. 6) he illustrates what Learning is by the 

character of a Pedant: 
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with the still more recent provision for conversion into annuities, Under the 
heed “Of Fools,” he urges the erection of an institution for the care and 
maintenance of idiots; whom he calls “a particular rentcharge on the great 
family of mankind.” For the benefit of trade, and honest but unfortunate 
traders, hc next projects a commission of enquiry into bankruptcy. In the 
true spirit of improvement, our author suggests the formation of Academies 
to supply some neglected branches of education. One of these was the refine- 
ment and correction of the English language, and suppression of profane 
swearing and vulgarisms, Another important recommendation, that he 
esteemed the most noble and useful in his book, was an academy for military 
studies. Supplementary thereto, he proposes an academy for military ex- 

Under this head he has also a project for an academy for women. 
The last scheme in the series is one for the registration of all the seamen of 
the United Kingdom; which was attempted soon after by Act of Parliament. 
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-We have in England fewer of these than in any part of the world, at least 
where learning is in so much esteem. But to make amends, the two great 
seminaries we have are without comparison the greatest, I won’t say the best, 
in the world; and though much might be said here concerning Universities in 
general, and Foreign Academies in particular, I content myself with noting 
that part in which we seem defective— 


ment the kings of France have given to it. And one of the members 

a speech at his entrance, tells you, That ’tis not the least of the glories of their 
Invincible Monarch, to have engrossed all the learning of the world in that 
sublime body. 

The peculiar study of the Academy of Paris has been to refine and correct 
their own language; which they have done to that happy degree that we see 
it now spoken in all the courts of Christendom, as the language allowed to be 
most universal. 

I had the honor once to be a member of a small society, who seemed to 
Offer at this noble design in England. But the greatness of the work, and the 
modesty of the gentlemen concerned, prevailed with them to desist an enter- 
prise which appearod too grgat for private hands to undertake. We want 
indeed a Richlieu to commence such a work: for I am persuaded, were there 
such a genius in our kingdom to lead the way, there would not want capacities . 
who could carry on the work to a glory equal to all that has gone before them. 
The English tongue is a subject not at all less worthy the labor of sucha 


English, because he wrote it as exactly as any ever did, expresses what I 


mean in these lines: 
*Por who did ever in French anthors see 


The Ce peor English ? 
The we 7 bullion of one sterling line, 
Freach wire wouid throug’ 


wa to h whole pages shine.’ 
of this society should be to ite 
the 8 tg they 


and yet none, or but very few, whose business or trade was learning; for I 
may be allowed, I suppose, to say, We have seen many great scholars, mere 
learned men, and graduates in the last degree of study, whose English has 
been far from polite, full of stiffness and affectation, hard words, and long 
tnusual coupling of syllables and sentences, which sound harsh and untuna- 
ble to the ear, and shock the reader both in expression and understanding. 

In his plan of operations, Defoe includes the extirpation of the 

surd and unprofitable practice of swearing—by force of example. ‘If the 
gentlemen of England would drop this most nonsensical as well as vicious 
practice, it would soon grow odious and out of fashion—for there is neither 


pleasure or profit in it.’ 
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MILITARY ACADEMY. 


‘I allow that war is the best academy in the world, where men study by 
necessity, and practice by force, and both to some purpose, with duty in the 
action, and a reward in the end; and ’tis evident to any man who knows the 
world, or has made any observations on things, what an improvement the 
English nation has made during this Seven Years’ War. 

‘But should you ask how dear it first cost, and what a condition England 
was in for a war at first on this account; how almost all our engineers and 
great officers were foreigners, it may put us in mind how necessary it is to 
have our people so practised in the arts of war that they may not be novices 
when they come to the experiment.’ 

*Men are not born with muskets on their shoulders, nor fortifications in 
their heads; neither is it natural to shoot bombs and undermine towns. As 
long as nations will continue war they should be prepared to enter upon it 
with effect. For this purpose the people should be trained to it in time of 
peace.’ ‘Ships are ready, and our trade keeps the seamen always taught, 
and breeds up more; but soldiers, horsemen, engineers, gunners, and the like, 
must be bred and taught.’ 

He fixes upon Chelsea College as a suitable situation for his Academy, 
of which the King should be the founder, the expense to be borne by the 
public out of the annual revenue to be granted by the crown. He then 
enumerates the studies, and recommends that the hours of recreation should 
be filled up by manly exercises. As a substitute for effeminate amusements, 
he urges upon youth in general the practice of shooting at a mark and of 
swimming, as not only conducive to health, but of other utilities, personal and 
national. 


‘And that the whole kingdom might in some degree be better qualified for 
service, I think the following project would be very useful. When our mili- 
tary weapon was the long-bow, at which our English nation in some measure 
excelled the whole world, the meanest countryman was a good archer; and 
that which qualified them so much for service in the war, was their diversion 
in times of peace; which also had this good effect. That when an army was 
to be raised, they needed no disciplining; and for the encouragement of the 
people to an exercise so publicly profitable, an act of Parliament was made 
to oblige every parish to maintain buts for the youth in the cotfntry to shoot at. 

‘Since our way of fighting is now altered, and this destructive engine, the 
musket, is the proper arms for the soldier, I could wish the diversion also of 
the English would change too, that our pleasures and profit might correspond. 
*Tis a great hindrance to this nation, especially where standing armies are a 
grievance, that if ever a war commence, men must have at least a year before 
they are thought fit to face an enemy, to instruct them how to handle their 
arms, and new-raised men are called raw soldiers, To help this, at least in 
some measure, I would propose, that the public exercises of our youth should 
by some public encouragement (for penalties won’t do it) be drawn off from 
the foolish boyish sports of cocking, and cricketing, and from tipling, to 
shooting with a firelock; an exercise as pleasant as ’tis manly and generous; 
and swimming, which is a thing so many ways profitable, besides its being a 
great preservative of health, that methinks no man ought to be without it. 
Our country gentlemen should establish annual shooting matches, for their 
respective towns and neighborhoods, which would set all the young men in 
England a shooting, and make marksmen of them, and the advantage would 
be seen in the execution done by the first batallion composed of such recruits 
in our next war,’ 
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The Conduct of Human Life. 
-& Remember how often you have neglected the great duties of religion and 
virtue, and slighted the opportunities that Providence has put into your hands; 
and, withal, that you have a set period assigned you for the management of 
the affairs of human life; and then reflect seriously that, unless you resolve 
immediately to improve the little remains, the whole must necessarily slip 
away insensibly, and then you are lost beyond recovery. 

2. Let an unaffected gravity, freedom, justice, and sincerity, shine through 
all your actions, and let no fancies and chimeras give the least check to those 
excellent qualities, This is an easy task, if you will but suppose 
you do to be yonr last, and if you can keep your passions and appetites from 
crossing your reason. Stand clear of rashness, insincerity or self-love. 

3. Manage all your thoughts and actions with such prudence and circum- 
spection as if you were sensible you were just going to step into the grave, 
A little thinking will show a man the vanity and uncertainty of all sublunary 
things, and enable him to examine maturely the manner of dying; which, if 
duly abstracted from the terror of the idea, will appear nothing more than an 
unavoidable appendix of life itself, and a pure natural action. 

4 Consider that ill-usage from some sort of people is in a manner necessary, 
and therefore do not be disquieted about it, but rather conclude that you and 
your enemy are both marching off the stage together, and that in a little time 
your very memories will be extinguished. 

5. Among your principal observations upon human life, let it be always one 
to take notice what a great deal both of time and ease that man gains who is 
not troubled with the spirit of curiosity, who lets his neighbor’s affairs alone, 
and only takes care of honesty and a good conscience. 

6. If you would live at your ease, and as much as possible be free from the 
incumbrances of life, manage but a few things at once, and let those, too, be 
such asare absolutely necessary. By this rule you will draw the bulk of your 
business into a narrow compass, and have the double pleasure of making your 
actions good, and few into the bargain. 

%. He that torments himself because things do not happen just as he would 
have them, is but a sort of ulcer in the world; and he that is selfish, narrow- 
souled, and sets up for a separate interest, is a kind of voluntary outlaw. 

8. Never think anything below you which reason and your own circum- 
stances require, and never suffer yourself to be deterred by the ill-grounded 
notions of censure and reproach; but when honesty and conscience prompt 
you to say or do anything, do it boldly ; never balk your resolution. 

9. If a man does me an injury, what is that tome? It is his own action, 
and let him account for it. As for me, I am in my proper station, and only 
doing the business that Providence has allotted; and withal, I ought to con- 
sider that the best way to revenge, is not to imitate the injury. 

10. When you happen to be ruffled and put out of humor by any cross 
accident, retire immediately into your reason, and do not suffer your passion 
to overrule you a moment; for the sooner you recover yourself now, the 
better you will be able to guard yourself for the future. 

11. Do not be like those ill-natured people that, though they do not love to 
give a good word to their contemporaries, yet are mighty fond of their own 
commendations. This argues a perverse and unjust temper. 

12. If any one convinces you of an error, change your opinion and thank 
him for it; truth and information are your business, and can never hurt any- 
body. On the contrary, he that is proud and stubborn, and wilfully continues 
in a mistake, it is he that receives the mischief. 

13. Because you see a thing difficult, do not instantly conclude it to be 
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impossible to master it. Diligence and industry are seldom defeated. Look, 
therefore, narrowly into the thing itself, and what you observe proper and 
practicable in another, conclude likewise within your own power. 

14 The principle business of human life is run threugh within the short 
compass of twenty-four hours; and when you have taken a deliberate view of 
the present age, you have seen as much asif you had begun with the world, 
the rest being nothing else but an endless round of the same thing. 

15. Bring your will to your fate, and suit your mind to your circumstances. 
Lave your friends and forgive your enemies, and do justice to all mankind, 
and you will be secure to make your passage easy, and enjoy most of the 
comforts that human life is capable to afford you. 

16, When you havea mind to entertain yourself in your retirements, let it 
be with the good qualifications of your friends and acquaintance. Think with 
pleasure and satisfaction upon the honor and bravery of one, the modesty of 
another, the generosity of a third, and so on; there being nothing more pleas- 
ant and diverting than the lively images and the advantages of those we love. 

1%. As nothing can deprive you of the privileges of your nature, or compel 
you to act counter to your reason, so nothing can happen to you but what 
comes from Providence, and consists with the interest of the universe. 

18 Let people’s tongues and actions be what they will, your business is to 
have honor and honesty in your view. Let them rail, revile, censure, and 
condemn, or make you the subject of their scorn and ridicule, what does it all 
signify ? You have one certain remedy against all their malice and folly, and 
that is, to live so that nobody shall believe them. 

19. Alas, poor mortals! did we rightly consider our own state and condi- 
tion, we should find it would not be long before we have forgot all the world, 
and to be even, that all the world will have forgot us likewise. 

20, He that would recommend himself to the public, let him do it by the 
candor and modesty of his behavior, and by a generous indifference to ex- 
ternal advantages. Let him love mankind, and resign to Providence, and then 
his works will follow him, and his good actions will praise him in the gate. 

21. When you hear a discourse, let your understanding, as far as possible, 
keep pace with it, and lead you forward to those things which fall most 
within the compass of your own observations. 

22. When vice and treachery shall be rewarded, and virtue and ability 
slighted and discountenanced; when Ministers of State shall rather fear man 
than God, and to screen themselves run into parties and factions; when noise 
and clamor, and scandalous reports shall carry everything before them, it is 
natural to conclude that a nation in such a state of infatuation stands upon the 
brink of destruction, and without the intervention of some unforeseen acci- 
d»nt, must be inevitably ruined. 

23. When a prince is guarded by wise and honest men, and when all public 
officers are sure to be rewarded if they do well, and punished if they do evil, 
the consequence is plain; justice and honesty will flourish, and men will be 
always contriving, not for themselves, but for their king and country. 

24. Wicked men may sometimes go unpunished in this world, but wicked 
nations never do; because this world is the only place of punishment for 
wicked nations, though not for private and particular persons. 

25. An administration that is merely founded upon human policy must be 
always subject to human chance; but that which is founded on the Divine 
wisiom can no more miscarry than the government of heaven. To govern 
by parties and factions is the advice of an atheist, and sete up a government 
by the spirit of Satan. In such a government the prince can never be secure 
under the greatest promises, since, as men’s interest changes, so will their duty 
and affections likewise. 
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26. Itisa very ancient observation, and a very true one, that people gener- 
pera od and always will be, two distinct things. 
= let him see his oversight first by hints and glances; and if you 


30. In all the actions of life let it be your first and principal care to guard 
against anger on the one hand, and flattery on the other, for they are both 
unserviceable qualities, and do a great deal of mischief in human life. 

31. When a man turns knave or libertine, and gives way to fear, jealousy, 
and fits of the spleen; when his mind complains of his fortune, and he quits 
the station in which Providence has placed him, he acts perfectly counter to 
humanity, deserts his own nature, and, as it were, runs away from himself. 

82. Be not heavy in business, disturbed in conversation, nor impertinent in 
your thoughts. Let your judgment be right, your actions friendly, and your 
mind contented; let them curse you, threaten you, or despise you; let them 
goon; they can never injure your reason or your virtue, and then all the rest 
that they can do to you signifies nothing. 

33. The only pleasure of human life is doing the business of the creation; 
and which way is that to be compassed very easily? Most certainly by the 
practice of general kindness, by rejecting the importunity of our senses, by 
distinguishing truth from falsehood, and by contemplating the works of God. 

$4. Be sure to mind that which lies before you, whether it be thought, 
word, or action; and never postpone an opportunity, or make virtue wait. 

35. Whatever tends- neither to the improvement of your reason nor the 
benefit of society, think it below you; and when you have done any consider- 
able service to mankind, do not lessen it by your folly in gaping after reputa- 
tion and requital. 

36. When you find yourself sleepy in a morning, rouse yourself, and con- 
sider that you are born to business, and that in doing good in your generation, 
you answer your character and act like a man; whereas sleep and idleness do 
but degrade you, and sink you down to a brute. 

37. A mind that has nothing of hope, or fear, or aversion, or desire, to 
weaken and disturb it, is the most impregnable security. Hither we may with 
safety retire and defy our enemies; and he that sees not this advantage must 
be extremely ignorant, and he that forgets it unhappy. i 

38. Do not disturb yourself about the faults of other people; but let every- 
body’s crimes be at their own door. Have always this great maxim in your 
remembrance, that to play the knave is to rebel against religion. 

89. Do not contemn death, but meet it with a decent and religious fortitude, 
and look upon it as one of those things which Providence has ordered. If you 
want a cordial to make the apprehensions of dying go down a little the more 
easily, consider what sort of world and what sort of company you will part 
with. To conclude, do but look seriously into the world, and there you will 
see multitudes of people preparing for funerals, and mourning for their 
friends and acquaintances; and look out again a little afterwards, and you will 
see others doing the very same thing for them. The Dumb Philosopher. 1719, 
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MEMOIR.* 

Vincent ps Paut, although more directly concerned in minister- 
ing to the sick, and in relieving bodily wants, and perpetuating his 
own wonderful activity in these directions by organizing permament 
societies, made his influence felt in life, and after death, in the edu- 
cational field. He was born in the hamlet of Ranquines, near Dax, 
in the department of Landes, April 24, 1576, one of a family of 
six children. His father, who was a poor peasant, seeing his pious 
disposition, had him educated by the Franciscan Friars at Dax. 
After some time, he was able to support himself, as a tutor, without 
being any longer a charge to his parents; and he entered the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, where he remained seven years. In the year 
1600, he was ordained a priest. Holy as he had been from his 
earliest childhood, it appears to have entered into the designs of 
Divine Providence that he should be further chastened and sancti- 
fied by the ordeal of suffering, and thus prepared for his great 
future. In the year 1605, having gone to Marseilles to receive a 
bequest of fifteen hundred livres left him by a friend, he was mak- 
ing the homeward passage from that city to Narbonne in a felucca, 
when he was captured by African pirates, and sold as a slave in 
Tunis. Here he remained two years, during which he changed 
owners, by sale, four times. His last master was a renegade Savoy- 
ard, who had abandoned Christianity for Mahometanism. This 
man became so impressed by the pious and exemplary demeanor 
of Vincent, that he repented of his apostacy, and agreed to flee 
with him; and, accordingly, they made their way across the Medi- 
terranean, in an open boat, and landed at Aigues-Mortes, near Mar- 
seilles, on June 28, 1607. 

* Abridged from Murphy's Terra Incognita. The author says in a note—' There are twenty- 
two well-known biographies of Saint Vincent de Paul, in various languages ; not to speak of sev- 
eral minor sketches of his life. ‘The principal are, that by Monseigneur Abelly, Bishop of Rodez, 
published in 4to., in Paris, in 1664, four years after Saint Vincent’s death ; that of Pére Collet, 
two volumes, 4to., Nancy, 1748; and the full and learned work of the Abbé Maynard, in four 
volumes 8vo., published in Paris in 1860. In addition to the biographies, should be mentioned the 
eloquent panegyric of the Saint by Cardinal Maury, pronounced in the Chapel of the Palace of 


Versailles, on the 4th of March, 1785, by order, and in presence, of Louis XVL’ 
28 
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Vincent had no sooner landed than he waited on the Prelate 
Montorio, the Pope’s legate at Avignon, to plead the cause of his 
fellow-sufferers at Tunis and Algiers, and enlist, through him, the 
sympathy of Christian princes in their behalf. The prelate took 
him to Rothe, and there introduced him to the representatives of 
Henry IV. of France, at that time engaged in important political 
negotiations with the Holy See. They conversed with Vincent, and 
readily perceived that he was the person whom they wanted, at the 
moment, to convey their communications to the King; as these 
could not safely be intrust:d to a letter. They accordingly fully 
confided in him, and dispatched him to Paris. Vincent rejoiced at 
being thus employed, as it might afford hina an opportunity of plead- 
ing with the King the cause of his fellow-sufferers in captivity. 
Henry IV. was so pleased with the humble priest, that, ere long, 
he announced to his court his intention of raising him to the epis- 
copate. But this design was not destined to be fulfilled, for the 
life of the great monarch was prematurely brought to a close by 
the hand of the assassin in 1610. 

Tn the confusion attending this startling event, Vincent was en- 
tirely forgotten. Without friends or connections, he stood alone in 
the capital. Seeking a congenial occupation, he betook himself to 
the new hospital of Charity, in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, there 
to devote himself to the service of the sick. It chanced that, one 
day, Monsicur de Berulle, afterward Cardinal, visited the hospital, 
and there heard, on every side, the patients express their gratitude 
to the holy priest, who so devotedly served them. ‘Vincent had 
withdrawn on the arrival of this illustrious visitor; but the latter 
made him out, conversed with him, and was most favorably im- 
pressed by his demeanor. The more he saw of him, the more he 
esteemed him; and he remained ever afterward his fast friend. 
About this time, Vincent was appointed almoner to the widowed 
queen ; and in 1612 was installed curé of Clichy, which parish he 
served for about a year. 

After this, commenced what may be called his public career. In 
the year 1613, on the recommendation of Monsieur de Berulle, he 
was appointed governor to the children of Philippe-Emanuel de 
Gondi, Count de Joigny, General of the Galleys of France. To 
him this change was most unwelcome. He would much rather have 
remained in his humble parish, where he felt much good might be 
effected, than take up his abode in the mansions of the great. But 
his friend, Monsieur de Berulle, on whose judgment and counsel he 
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greatly relied, strongly argéd him to undertake a charge, which, he 
prophetically assured him, would enable .him to accomplish much 
«more for religion and the suffeting poor than he could ever hope to 
effect as a simple parish priest. Vincent accordingly entered on his 
charge in 1613, and, with some brief intervals,* lived altogether 
twelve years in the family of Gondi. Among his pupils was, up to 
the age of cleven, Jean Frangois de Paule de Gondi, the celebrated 
Cardinal de Retz, who afterward, as Archbishop of Paris, greatly 
-aided and promoted the charitable foundations of his beloved pre- 
ceptor. While thus engaged, Vincent devoted all his spare time to 
laboring for the spiritual good of the peasantry on, and in the neigh- 
-borhood of the Count’s estates; and it was at this period that he 
became painfully imyressed with the necessity of establishing a con- 
‘gtegation of priests, to codperate with the parochial clergy in in- 
structing the ignorant peasantry, and thus qualifying them for the 
proper reception of the sacraments, and the fulfillment of their other 
religious duties. This was the origin or first suggestion of his great 
work of the Congregation of the Fathers of the Mission, which he 

instituted some years later. 


Amelioration of Galley Slavery.+ 

He next directed his attention to the Galley Slaves, the ameliora- 
tion of whose condition was ever to him an object of the deepest 
interest. His own sufferings, for two years, as a slave in Africa, 
peculiarly suited him for the task, at the same time that they greatly 
increased his natural sympathy for a class so degraded and abandoned. 

In France, Galley slavery dated from about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Its principal seat was at Marseilles where there 
was a powerful fleet of galleys, which were sometimes hired out to 
neighboring states. In many a sea-fight, these wretched beings, 
chained to their benches, unarmed and unprotected, did the work 
in Which we now employ the motive power of steam. Not to speak 
of their physical sufferings, what must have been their agonized 
feelings, their sense of degradation, their bitter hostility to that 





* One of these intervals was when he took charge of the very poor parish of Chatillon, in the 
diocese of Lyons, in 1617. After spending five months there, he was, to his great regret, recalled 
to Paris. During this short time, he worked wonders in the parish, and commenced there some 
of those religious and charitable societies, which he afterward perfected in Paris and elsewhere 
on an extended scale. 

t The galleys were impelled by sails as well as cam. They generally had one deck, and two 
masts, with lateen sails. Those of the largest size, belonging to the Veneti were 166 feet 
Jong, and 32 in breadth. These had twenty-six pairs of oars; and to each oar there were six 
slaves, making a total of three hundred and twelve rowers. The word Galley, from the Latin 
galea, a helmet, originated in the head-piece, or basket-work, at the mast-head of the vessel, =“ 
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world, by which they were so treated! As, even in our day, the 
labors and sufferings of a galley slave are a proverb, so, for many 
years, the crimes and enormities of these unfortunate men, were a 
‘tradition of terror. 

During his residence in the family of the General of the Galleys, 
Vincent paid many a visit to the afflicted convicts at the Concier- 
gerie, and other prisons in Paris, in the dungeons of which they 
were confined, in darkness, and amidst filth and vermin, previously 
to their being transmitted to the galleys at Marseilles and the other 
southern ports. Extreme as were: their physical sufferings, their 
moral degradation was still more deplorable. They were completely 
bratalized by the treatment they received. When a sufficient num- 

-ber were accumulated in any particular prison, to form a chiourme, 
or body of galley slaves, they were transmitted to the galleys. For 
this purpose, they were riveted to a long heavy chain, and, thus se- 

‘cured, and guarded by soldiers, they marched through the country 
on their dreary journey.. We may well imagine their sufferings on 
the long route from Paris to Marseilles. Sometimes, on their march, 
they succeeded in committing fearful excesses. Wherever they 
passed, they were the terror of the inhabitants.* 

_.. Not content with personally doing all he could to alleviate the 
sufferings of these unfortunates, speaking to them kindly, and offer- 
ing them religious consolation, Vincent earnestly appealed on their 
‘behalf to the General of the Galleys. ‘My lord,’ said he, ‘I have 
visited the galley slaves, and I have found them neglected in body 
and soul. These poor people belong to you, and you will have to 
answer for them before God. Whilst awaiting their being con- 
ducted to the place of their punishment, it is for your charity, not 
to allow them to remain without succor and consolation.’ Sensibly 
‘affected by this appeal, as well as by his vivid description of their 
sufferings in detail, the General asked what could be done. Vincent 
ever eminently practical, proposed a plan, which the General, who 
had the greatest confidence in his prudence, approved of and adopted. 

Armed with fall powers, Vincent hired a large house in the fau- 
bourg Saint-Honoré, near the Church of Saint Roch. As soon as 

* The Galleys were abolished in France in 1748, after which the conviets were imprisoned in 
-bagnes, which were either huiks moored off shore, or buildings well secured and guarded. In 
both, the convicts were chained to benches, as previously in the galleys; but, as a general rule, 
‘they were not compelied to work. Several, however, occupied themselves in the manufacture of 
trinkets and toys, for which the bagnes were long celebrated. After the first revolution, 1789, 
compulsory labor, travauz forcés, was re-introduced. Hence the convicts were called ferrats. 


The transmission of conviets in chiourmes, as above described, ceased only in 1836. The bagnes 
were abolished by Napoleon IIL., in 1852, when transportation was substituted for them. 
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he had it properly prepared, furnished, and made secure, he had all 
the galley slaves, who were dispersed in the different prisons of 
Paris, removed to it, so as to have them altogether under his super 
vision. Following the rule which he had wisely laid down for his 
several confraternities of charity, he first applied himself to the relief 
of their bodily sufferings. For this, large resources were required. 
After invoking the blessing of heaven, he collected the contribu- 
tions of all his friends; but, although now these were numerous, 
and several of them were of high rank and much influence, all that 
they contributed fell considerably short of the amount required. 
He therefore applied to Henri de Gondi, Bishop of Paris, pressing 
on him the work of the galley slaves, not only as a work of human- 
ity and religion, but as a family matter. That prelate issued, under 
date of June 1, 1618, an instruction to the parish priests, vicars, 
and preachers of Paris, to exhort the people to aid this great and 
holy enterprise; and the result was that abundant funds were 
supplied. 

Seeing the immense good thus effected by Vincent, Emanuel de 
Gondi obtained for him, from Louis XIII, the appointment of Royal — 
Almoner-General of the Galleys of France. The King’s patent, in- 
vesting him with this influential and honorable office, bears date 
February 8, 1619, and concludes as follows :—‘ His said Majesty, 
having compassion on the said galley slaves, and desiring that they 
should profit spiritually of their corporal sufferings, has granted and 
given the said office of Royal Almoner to Monsieur Vincent de 
Paul, priest, bachelor of theology, on the testimony which the said 
lord, Count de Joigny, has rendered, of his good morals, piety, and 
integrity of life, to hold and exercise the said office, at the salary 
of six hundred livres a year, and with the same honors and rights 
as are enjoyed by the other naval officers of the Levant.’ 

In 1622, being at length able to disengage himself from his mul- 
tifarious works of charity in the capital, and ‘ yielding to the im- 
pulse of the profound thoughts that heaven infused into his breast,’ 
says his illustrious disciple Bossuet, he withdrew from the mansion 
of General de Gondi, and repaired to Marseilles. On his arrival 
there, without making known his rank in the service, he immedi- 
ately entered on his mission, He soon found that his task in the 
galleys was much more difficult than in the prisons of Paris; for 
the convicts in Paris, bad as they were, were but novices in crime 
compared with the hardened criminals in Marseilles. But what 
obstacles could long resist his zeal and charity? He patiently and 
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unremittingly labored in the galleys, parsuing the same course as 
he had pursued in the dungeons of the Conciergerie. For many 
weeks he lived among those abandotied beings; he ministered to 
them as a servant; he eondoled with them in their sorrows; he ob- 
tained the relaxation of many of the terrible severities under which 
they suffered ; and then he spoke to: them of Him who dicd for all, 
the unjust as well as the just; avd he spoke not in vain. The har- 
vest of his labors was most abundant. To perpetuate the good 
work, with the high approval of the bishops, he organized, early in 
the following year, a grand system of missions to the galley slaves 
at Bordeaux and Marseilles, which continued for many years. The 
moral revolution effected thereby in the galleys is attested by several 
successive bishops of Marseilles, whose praises of Vincent single 
him out as the master-spirit of this work of reformation.* 

On the occasion of his first visit to the galleys at Marseilles, there 
was one convict on whom Vincent could not make any impression 
—a young man buried in the depths of despair. Guilty of an in- 
fraction of the revenue Jaws, he had, by an over severe sentence, 
been condemned to three years in the galleys, Of a rank in life 
much superior to the ordinary class of convicts, he felt that he could 
not survive bis term of a punishment so degrading; but his afflic- 
tion was not so much for himself as for his aged mother, who had 
followed him to Marseilles, and his young wife and three little chil- 
" dren, reduced through his fault to want and misery. In vain did 
the good priest endeavor to console him; in vain did he exhort him 
to put his trust in God; in vain did he. point: his attention to the 
éxample of several of his fellow convicts, equally afflicted, who had 
listened to the voice of religion, and thus found peace and consola- 
tion. Then it was that Vincent devised the following extraordinary 
plan of relieving the young man from his weight of anguish and 
restoring him to his family, He applied to the officer in charge to 
release the convict, and to permit him to take his place. Pressed 
as he was by the great charity of Vincent, and, doubtless, penetrat- 
ing his disguise, and recognizing, in the humble and devoted mis- 
sionary priest, the Almoner-General of the Galleys, the officer con- 
sented; the young man was released; and Vincent was chained to 
the bench in his stead. 

“© Pope alludes to one as follows, in his ‘Essay on Man,” epistle iv. verse 107:— —~ 
* Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When Nature sickened, and each gale was death ? 


Or why so long, in life if long can be, 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me?” 
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* Vincent established two great hospitals for the galley slaves, one 
at the Porte Saint-Bernard, in the capital, and one, with three hund- 
ted beds, at Marseilles.* Both were administered by his priests of 
the Congregation of the Mission, and largely aided by his friends, 
that of Paris especially by Madame Le Gras, afterward first superi- 
oress of the Sceurs de la Charité, and that of Marseilles by the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, niece and executrix of Cardinal Richelieu. 
Fathers of the Mission. 

This institate, which is not a religious order, but sate a con- 
gregation of secular priests, who, after two years of probation, take 
simple vows of poverty, chastity, obedience, and perseverance to the 
end of their lives in the religious instruction of the ignorant poor, 
especially the rural population, was founded in Paris by Vincent in 
1625, under the auspices of the Cardinal Archbishop de Gondi, and 
was approved of by Pope Urban VIII. in 1632, and confirmed by 
Alexander VII. in 1655. The members devote themselves to three 
great objects; first, the sanctification of their own souls, according 
to the exercises prescribed by their rule ; secondly, the religious in- 
struction of the ignorant, especially the country people, and the con- 
version of sinners to God ; and, thirdly, the preparing of clergymen 
for the ministry of the altar and the cure of souls. To insure the 
first object, their rale prescribes them one hour’s meditation every 
morning, self-examination twice a day, spiritual conferences every 
week, and a yearly retreat of eight days. In fulfillment of the sec- 
ond object, they are employed cight months every year in giving 
missions in the country, staying three or four weeks in the place of 
each mission, every day teaching catechism, preaching in plain lan- 
guage suitable to the understandings of their rustic audience, hear- 
ing confessions, reconciling those at variance, and performing other 
works of charity. To insure the third object, some of the Fathers 
undertake the direction of seminaries, to which they admit ecclesi- 
astics and others, to make retreats, which are conducted according 
to excellent rales, drawn up by the Foonder. By a brief of Pope 
Alexander VIL, in the year 1662, it was enjoined that all those 
about to be ordained priests in Rome and its six suffragan bishopries, 

* The charity of this lady was not confined to the hospital. In 1643, she handed Vincent 
& sum of 14,000 livres, toward founding, in perpetuity, a house of his Congregetion in 
Marseilles. It was with a view to carrying out the trusts of this foundation, that, by a 
royal ordinance of the 16th January, 1644, the office of Royal Almoner of the Galleys, thea 
held by Vincent de Paul, was attached in perpetuity to the Superior-General of the Congre- 
gation of the Mission. Louis XIV. felt much interest in the establishment of the hospital, which 
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income of 15,000 livres. 
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should first make a retreat of ten days under the direction of the 
Fathers of the Congregation of the Mission; and to this day the 
custom is very generally observed not only in those, but in other 
dioceses. Vincent lived to establish twenty-five houses of his Con- 
gregation in France, Northern Italy, and other countries.* 


Sisters of Charity. 

It was in the year 1634 that Vincent instituted his Congregation 
of the Sisters of Charity—those devoted women who worthily co- 
operated in so many of his good works, and whose successors in 
our days, laboring in the same wide field, justly command the re- 
spect and esteem of all creeds and classes, wherever they are estab 
lished. Of this great Congregation I propose to treat fully in the 
next chapter. ; 

Some time before, he had formed a secular association of ladies of 
the highest rank, called Les Dames de la Charité. These ladies de- 
voted themselves to the great hospital of the Hétel-Dieu, which some 
of their number visited every day, the Foundlings, the Orphans, the 
Magdalens, and even the galley slaves, as well as the several parochial 
societies. They also codperated with the Sisters of Charity, and 
procured them funds for the several objects and institutions under 
their charge. As we proceed, we shall sce the immense good effected 
by this association, not only in the large sums of money contributed 
by the ladies and their wealthy connections, and the weight of in- 
fluence they brought to the aid of the several charitable undertak- 
ings of the day, but in the example they afforded—an example the 
more beneficial on account of the high social position of those who 
labored so zealously in providing for the wants, and muteing the 
sufferings of their indigent fellow-creatures. 

He established subsequently a similar association of noblemen 
and gentlemen, who met once a month at Saint Lazare, to take into 
consideration the wants of the poor of the capital, visited daily the 
Hotel-Dieu, to encourage and console the male patients, and inter- 
eated themselves in several other charitable institutions. 

From an early period Vincent had formed lay associations of this 
kind, male and female, in the several towns in which he gave mis- 
sions. These may be regarded as the forerunners of the present lay 
Society of Saint Vincent de Paul. 

© The Fathers of the Mission are sometimes called Lazarists, from the leper hospital of Saint- 
Lazare, in Paris, which was given to their Founder, for their accommodation, by the canons reg- 
ular of Saint Victor, in 1632. It has ever since been the headquarters of the Congregation, and 
the Superior-General resides there. Vincent was installed therein by Jean-Frangois de Goodi, 
first Archbishop of Paris, on January 7, 1632. 
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Christain Captives in Africa. 

For forty years from the time of his captivity in Tunis, Vincent 
never forgot his fellow-sufferers, the Christian slaves in Africa; but 
during those forty years, owing to domestic and foreign wars, all 
his endeavors to procure them succor were unavailing. 

At the time of Vincent’s captivity, 1605 to 1607, the slavery of 
Christians in Barbary, of long duration, had existed on a vastly in- 
creased scale for about one hundred years; and, for fifty years after- 
ward, that is, up to the middle of the seventeenth century, it was, 
in extent and degree, greater than ever before or since. The expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain swelled the numbers and intensified 
the savage fanaticism of these lawless pirates. Constantly from 
Tunis, Algiers, Salee, Tripoli, Tetuan, and Tangier, their armed 
vessels issued forth, ravaging the shores of the Mediterranean, bear- 
ing off,.in multitudes, their victims to a fate worse than death ; and 
even occasionally they extended their circle, and carried their dep- 
redations as far as the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The records of the sufferings of the unfortunate captives are truly 
heart-sickening. Immediately on their landing, they were stripped - 
of their clothes, and sold; and then, covered with a few rags and 
chained, they were set to work, some in the galleys, but the greater 
part in the country, under a scorching sun—some in tilling the soil, : 
some in cutting wood and making charcoal, some in quarrying, some 
in sawing marble, some in the port, up to the middle in water, for 
nine hours a day; and all this under the whi} of a brutal overseer. 
In many an instance, as described by the missionaries, their skin 
peeled off under the broiling sun, and their tongues lolled out from 
excessive thirst, which they could not leave their work to quench. 
But their physical sufferings were fully equaled, or rather surpassed, 
by the pangs of their mental pain and moral degradation. Whilst 
many endured this protracted martyrdom rather than abandon the 
faith of Christ, others, in their utterly subdued and broken down 
state, embraced Islamism, which immediately procured them some 
alleviation of the cruel treatment under which they groaned. 
Driven to desperation, several committed suicide; and numbers 
died from hardship. 

From an early period, the lamentable condition of the Christians 
in eaptivity with the Moors had engaged the charity of the church. 
Toward the end of the twelfth century, the order of the Trinitari- 
ans for the Redemption of Captives was founded by Saint John of 
Matha, and Saint Felix of Valois, and was approved of by Pope 
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Innocent III., in 1198, and confirmed by the same pontiff in 1209. 
Tn six centuries—1198 to 1787—nine hundred thousand Christian 
captives were redeemed from slavery by this great order. Another 
powerful organization for the same. object was formed about the 
same time, by Saint Peter Nolasco—the order of our Blessed Lady 
of Mercy for the Redemption of Captives. This order was ap- 
proved of, and its rules and constitutions was confirmed by the 
Holy See, in 1295. To the ordinary vows was added a fourth vow, 
‘to take the place of a captive if there were no other means of 
effecting his ransom.’ Abundantly exercising its charity in all 
countries, the Order of Mercy, in six centuries, ransomed three 
hundred thousand slaves in Barbary alone. 

_ Although Vincent de Paul in the last fifteen years of his life re- 
deemed twelve hundred of these captives, at a cost of over one 
million livres, this work, so efficiently carried on by the two orders 
just described, was not his main object. His attention was rather 
directed to the establishing of his missionaries in Barbary, to dwell 
there permanently, and provide for the spiritual and corporal wants 
of the Christians in captivity. With the prudence and discrimina- 
tion which were ever his characteristics, he carefully selected those 
priests of his Congregation who were best suited to this difficult 
and important mission; and,.at his bidding, those devoted men 
went forth for ever from friends and home and country, to spend 
the remainder of their days in the land of the barbarian; and there, 
some in the close and fetid atmosphere of the bagnes, some in the 
temats, or farm stations, beneath the relentless ardors of a tropical 
syn—all amidst filth and vermin and plague and human suffering 
in its most appalling form—they unceasingly labored in aiding, in- 
structing, and consoling their most heavily afflicted fellow-Christians. 
Vincent ere long succeeded in having his missionaries officially at- 
tached as chaplains to the consulates at Tunis and Algiers; and in 
time he was himself intrusted by the Crown with the nomination 
of the consuls; whereby those posts were filled by men ever ready 
to codperate in his plans, which equally displayed sound practical 
ability and true Christian benevolence,* 

Aided by the large contributions of his many friends, Vincent 
founded and endowed an hospital for the Christian captives at Al- 
. giers, in connection with the consulate. This institution was valued 
by the masters, as it preserved the lives of. many of their slaves, 


®* In all this Vincent bed an able cobperator in the Duchesse d’ Aiguilion, who contributed mu- 
wipoontly ovt.cf the faage Sont> ot ben Mepesel, end whe sie guashased the opaguian residences of 
Tunis and Algiers, and presented them to him, with the King’s permission. © 
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who but for such aid would have been carried. off by disease. His 
thoughtfal charity also opened a general post-office at Saint Lazare, 
with a branch at Marseilles, by which, through the intervention of 
the missionaries and the consuls, these poor sufferers were enabled 


gratuitously to correspond with their families. 
Care of Foundlings, and other Asylums. 

One day in the year 1638, as Vincent was returning from a mis- 
sion, he descried a beggar, under the walls of Paris, mutilating an 
infant [to expose him afterward as an object of charity]. He rushed 
forward exclaiming, ‘Ah! monster, you have greatly deceived me. 
At a distance, I thonght you were a man.’ He seized the child, 
bore it off in his arms, traversed the streets of the capital, and, fol- 
lowed by a great crowd, he proceeded at once to La Couche in the 
rue Saint-Landry, where he had heard that children were procured 
by mendicants for such inhuman purposes. On his arrival there, 
he was soon satisfied that what he had heard was but too true. On 
the spot, he feelingly appealed to the women who had accompanied 
him, to take charge of some of these little ones if it were only for 
one day. ‘Yet one day,’ he exclaimed, ‘I ask of you only a single 
day. Providence will suggest to us some salutary resolution.’ 

Next morning, at his request, the house was visited by some of 
the benevolent ladies whom he had united in the association of Les 
Dames de la Charité. They minutely examined and inquired into 
évery thing ; and their report to him was, that the lot of the infants 
there was worse than that of the innocents massacred by the orders 
of Herod. Vincent returned with them to the house. He imme- 
diately selected twelve of the children, blessed them, and charged 
himself with their maintenance. He placed them in an asylum 
which he forthwith opened for foundlings, and confided to the care 
of his Sisters of Charity. He went again and again to the rue 
Saint-Landry, and brought away more and more of the children, 
The numbers rapidly increased; many of the infants had to be 
given out to nurses; and the expenses were considerable. In pro- 
curing funds for the support of this asylum, as well as in visiting it 
daily and variously providing for the necessities and comforts of its 
little inmates, the ladies of his association proved valuable codperat- 
ors, while the nuns residing within its walls were truly mothers to 
the deserted little ones. 

But Vincent’s charity was not confined to visits to the rue Saint- 
Landry. In the winter nights, when the streéts were covered with 
snow, he used to traverse the quarters of poverty and crime, the re- 
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mote suburbs, where foundlings were generally exposed, and there, 
if he found a little one, he bore it away in his arms, wrapped in a 
large cloak, which is preserved to this day, and, hastening to the 
asylum, handed the precious charge to the Sisters of Charity. 

The first two years only a portion of the foundlings of the capi- 
tal could be provided for in the asylum. This was a source of deep 
sorrow to Vincent, who now resolved to rescue all. He had himself 
largely contributed, and the Dames de la Charité had by their in- 
fluence and exertions procured him handsome subscriptions. The 
Queen, Anne of Austria, to whom he had appealed, had also given 
her codperation, and, at her instance, the King had settled an an- 
nual income of fourteen thousand livres on the institution. But 
the income required was forty thousand livres; and, owing to the 
necessities of Lorraine and the troubled state of the kingdom, to 
raise this sum appeared at the time impossible. The Dames de la 
Charité shrank from so weighty a responsibility. Vincent, by no 
means disheartened, and, in the words of his biographer, ‘feeling 
for his adopted little ones as much as any mother for her own chil- 
dren,’ invited those ladies to meet him in a great assembly in the 
church on a certain day. He placed five hundred little foundlings 
in the arms of his Sisters of Charity. He ascended the pulpit, and 
pleaded their cause. His. eloquent appeal, mingled with the wail- 
ings of the little innocents, went straight to the hearts of his audi- 
tors. Among these was the Queen Regent, the Princesse de Conti, 
the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, and several others of the first ladies of 
France. ‘ Behold, ladies,’ said he, ‘ you have adopted these children 
—you have become their mothers, according to grace, since their 
natural mothers have abandoned them. Say, will you also desert 
them for ever? Cease at this moment to be their mothers, and be- 
come their judges. Their lives and their death are in your hands. 
I shall now take your suffrages. It is time that you pronounce their 
doom. Look upon them here before you. They will live, if you 
continue to them your charitable protection; but to-morrow will 
behold them perish, if you cast them off.’ 

The sobs and tears of all present were mingled with his closing 
words. Before the assembly separated, the asylum was insured an 
annual income of forty thousand livres. This income, ere long, was 
considerably increased. The example was speedily followed, and, 
with Vincent's aid, similar institutions were established in different 
parts of the kingdom. °* 

Among his numerous other foundations were the Asylum of the 
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Madeleine du Temple for fallen women,* his house of Providence 
for unprotected young women, whom he would save from the 

_dangers and temptations of a large capital, his hospital of Sainte- 
Reine, in Burgundy,f accommodating four hundred sick poor, and 
enabling them to take advantage of those healing waters previouslg 
enjoyed exclusively by the wealthy; and several asylums for the 
reception and proper treatment of lunatics; not to enumerate the 
Orphan Asylums and other similar institutions established, and 
conducted by religious communities, under his direction, and his 
various lay confraternities and parochial societies for instructing the 
ignorant and ministering to the necessities of the suffering poor. 

Dealings with Mendicancy. 

From 1653 to 1657, Vincent was specially engaged in efforts to 
banish mendicancy fromthe capital, which was infested by ‘forty 
thousand mendicants, without lodging, without bread, without 
morals, a frightful multitude, which Henry IV. and Sully despaired 
of either relieving or dispersing.’ Even the powerful minister 
Richelieu, who vanquished all other obstacles, was here completely 
baffled. Ordinance after ordinance, whether of the court or parlia- 
ment, had been passed, to abolish or even regulate the mendicancy 
of the capital; but in vain, The quarters occupied by the mendi- 
cants were called the Cours des Miracles. Of these courts there 
were eleven. The principal was that which had its entrance in the 
rue Neuve-Saint-Sauveur. They were so-called on account of the 
seeming miracles there daily enacted ; for, on their return home at 
evening, the professional beggars, once within the precincts of their 
court, threw off their disguises—disburdened themselves of their 
simulated infirmities; and thus it came to pass that forthwith the 
lame became vigorous and active, the blind saw, and the deformed 
were made straight. 

Vincent had long deplored the existence of this gigantic evil. 
Here was a vast population immersed in idleness, crime, and igno- 
rance, hurtful not only to themselves, but to all with whom they 
came in contact. Here were their children equally neglected and 
ignorant, and exposed, from their earliest years, to influences de- 
structive alike to soul and body. Here, too, were to be found the 





* Strictly speaking, the Asylum of the Madeleine du Temple was the foundation of Charlotte 
Marguerite de Gondi, marquise de Maignelay, who also munificently endowed the institution. At 
her request it was taken charge of and placed on a solid foundation by Saint Vincent de Paul. 

t The hospital of Sainte-Reine, established by Vincent two hundred years ago, still exists, re- 
ceiving and gratuitously supporting the poor who come for the benefit of the waters, and alse 
giving out rations of bread, soup, and meat to poor wayfarers. 
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monsters who scrupled not to mutilate infants, sometimes their own 
-and sometimes those whom they kidnapped, especially since he had 
taken under his charge all the foundlings, formerly crowded to- 
(gether in the rue Saint-Landry. Vincent resolved to grapple with 
-the evil. He carefully prepared a plan, which he submitted to the 
municipality of Paris; but that body, alarmed at its large propot- 
-tions, and more than doubtful of its success, refused to entertain it. 
‘He therefore determined to carry it out himself. He had just then 
Most opportunely received from a benevolent citizen of Paris a sum 
.of one hundred thousand livres, to be expended by him in any way 
he pleased, for the benefit of the poor. Notwithstanding this dis- 
cretion, he again consulted the donor, and, with his sanction, ap- 
plied the money to the matter in hand. 
' He first assembled (commencing with forty) three hundred aged 
poor persons of both sexes, and placed them in an asylum, which 
he denominated the Hospital of the Name of Jesus, Here he not 
only relieved their temporal necessities, employing them meanwhile 
jn industrial occupations suited to their strength; but, with the aid 
of his missionaries, he exhorted, instructed, and thoroughly imbued 
them with the principles of religion, Thus prepared, he told them 
that he would make them responsible for all the mendicants of the 
capital, whom he hoped to win over from idleness and vice to in- 
dustry and Christian piety. For this great work he made them his 
instruments; he constituted them a moral police ; he sent them, as 
so many trained missionaries, to the haunts of crime and misery, to 
Dring in the erring and unfortunate to him; for, no matter how de- 
praved, no matter how ignorant, no matter how degraded they might 
be, he was ready to receive them all with open: arms, provide for 
their necessities, reconcile them to God, and restore them to society. 
In all this, however, he proceeded carefully and without precipi- 
tation. ‘The works of God,’ said he, ‘are done by little and little. 
They have their beginnings. and their progress. In my opinion, we 
ought at first make only an experiment, and take in one hundred or 
two hundred poor people, and yet only those who will come of their 
own free accord, without any compulsion whatever. These, being 
well treated and well content, will attraet others, and thus the num- 
ber will increase in proportion as Providence will send means. One 
is sure to spoil nothing in acting thus; and, on the other hand, pre- 
cipitation and compulsion might be a hindrance to the designs of 
God. If the work is His, it will succeed and will endure; but if it 
is only the result of human industry, it will neither proceed well, 
nor last for any time. 
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. Conducted on these principles, his experiment.was crowned with 
complete success.. Month after month, the numbers increased, and 
were received by Vincent in his great asylum of La Salpétriére, 
which he had prepared for their accommodation. Here they were 
classified according to age and sex, comfortably lodged, clothed, and 
fed, trained to habits of order and industry, and instructed in their 
social and Christian duties and. obligations. They were all em- 
ployed in useful labor, according to their strength; for it was a 
leading principle of Vincent in all his institutions that the inmates 
should work, as he considered occupation essential to health of mind 
and body. 

The feasibility of that which had before seemed impossible being 
now proved, the King and Parliament took up the work. A royal 
edict was issued, prohibiting mendicity in Paris and its environs, 
and establishing the Hépital-Général, which, was opened on March 
‘7, 1657, for the reception of all the poor of the capital. This great 
Hospital included not only the Salpétriére, but la Grande and la 
‘Petite Pitié, the Bicétre, which had been given Vincent for his 
foundlings, and other establishments. Its administration was con- 
fided to the magistracy, the bar, and the municipality of Paris, and, 
being a royal foundation, the King endowed it, and declared him- 
self its conservator and protector. 

The spiritual direction of the Hépital-Général was confided to the 
Fathers of the Mission, under the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Paris; and thus Vincent’s intimate connection with 
it continued after he had handed it over to the State as a public 
institution. 

His ideas of the classification and employment of the inmates 
were carried out by the new administration. All those who had 
attained the age of sixteen received one-third of the proceeds of 
their work, and the remaining two-thirds devolved to the hospital. 

All the poor of Paris had been invited, by royal proclamation, 
and notices in all the churches, to enter this new asylum. No less 
than six thousand responded to the call. Thus was useful occupa- 
tion found for about one-sixth of that unsettled and abandoned pop- 
ulation, which had previously been the plague of the capital, and 
permanent provision made for their temporal and spiritual necessi- 
ties. Of the remainder some turned to honest industry; and the 
greater number dispersed, of themselves, when they found that there 
was no longer an excuse for idle mendicancy. 

The great public usefulness of the institution was universally rec- 
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ognized, and consequently the necessary means were not wanting. 
Thus Vincent's confidence in entering singly on so heavy an under- 
taking was fully justified. ‘Let us only begin the work,’ said he, 
‘and God will complete it.’ At the time he had by him a large 
sum of money destined for other purposes. The whole of this sum 
he laid out on La Salpétriére. In this, as in all his undertakings, 
his example was contagious, his appeal was irresistible, and contri- 
butions poured in on all sides.* 
Relief lo the Wounded and Sufferers in the Thirty Years’ War. 


The suffering to soldiers, and the inhabitants generally, of the 
provinces visited by the armies engaged in the prolonged struggle 
known as the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), involving not only 
the usual horrors of marching, fighting, and retreating forces, but 
those of famine and pestilence; but series of rapine, outrage, and 
desolation, such as the rules of modern warfare no longer tolerate, 
called for special intervention and relief. And to Vincent the hum- 
ble priest of Saint Lazare, three afflicted provinces of Lorraine, 
Picardy, and Champagne, sent repeated deputations—as more 
powerful in these emergencies than their sovereign. Nor did he 
recoil from the undertaking, nor did they find his resources ex- 
hausted. His exertions rose to the level of the emergency; his 
resources appeared miraculously to increase. He immediately sent 
his missionaries to visit the devastated provinces, and, on learning, 
from their reports, that the evil was far greater than was supposed 
in the capital, he immediately took measures to relieve the sufferers 
on a scale commensurate with their necessities. He assembled his 
worthy coéperators on all such occasions—the Dames de la Charité. 
He laid the case before them; and they nobly responded to his 
views. Through their great influence and devoted exertions, con- 
tinued for years, immense sums were subscribed. Vincent, with no 
less success, appealed to Anne of Austria and the King. He also 
obtained the approval and aid of the Archbishop of Paris. Having 
thus secured not only the contributions but the codperation of the 
great, he carefully formed his plans. Following these, his priests, 
on visiting each parish, immediately waited on the curé, and ascer- 
tained from him the names and residences of all the really needy, 
and other necessary particulars. They then distributed relief, al- 
ways in kind; generally placing a sum of money in the hands of 





* Among others, Cardinal Mazarin contributed toward the Hépital-Général 100,000 livres in 
one day, and bequeathed it 60,000 in his will. One of the Dames de la Charité gave 50,000 livres, 
and another settled on it an annual income of 3,000 livres. 
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the curé, for sick and other extraordinary cases. They were accom- 
panied in their visits by some lay brothers of the Congregation, who 
were skilled in medicine, and who afforded immediate aid to those 
stricken with the pestilence. Thus by this systematic distribution, 
.all abuse of charity and waste were avoided. The rural districts, 
in their turn, as well as the towns, were visited and relieved. Dur- 
ing ten consecutive years, Vincent sent, every month, into these 
desolate provinces, an average sum of thirty thousand livres, to- 
gether with medicinal stores, wagons of bread, seeds, plows, cattle, 
immense supplies of clothing, and ornaments, altar linen, and other 
requisites for the despoiled churches. ‘So prodigious are his 
largesses,’ says Cardinal Maury, ‘that the capital, Rheims, on the 
cessation of its calamities, anxiously desirous to testify the gratitude 
of its inhabitants by an extraordinary homage, ordains a general 
procession to implore of heaven the preservation of Vincent de 
Paul, and to invoke on the savior of three provinces the most 
abundant benedictions.’ 

His expenditure in Lorraine alone is estimated by his chief alm- 
oner, Mathieu Renard, at 1,600,000 livres, to which clothing and - 
other necessaries and church requisites being added, the total 
amounts up to 2,000,000. In Picardy and Champagne it is stated 
at 2,000,000 more. Here we have a total of 4,000,000 livres, 
which we must quadruple, to calculate its value in our day. The 
result is a sum equal to 640,000/. sterling; and in this is not in- 
eluded his large expenditure in the environs of Paris, which also 
suffered severely from the ravages of war. 

His profuse charities continued for many years, as indeed did the 
necessity for them. Monsieur de la Fonds, lieutenant-general, gov- 
ernor of Saint Quentin, writes to him as follows, in 1655 :—‘ The 
charities which are by the grace of God and your goodness sent 
into this province, and so admirably distributed by those to whom 
you have been pleased to confide them, have given life to millions 
of persons reduced by the misfortune of the wars to the last ex- 
tremity, and it is my duty to testify to you the very humble acknowl- 
edgments of all these people for the same. We have seen, last 
week, as many as fourteen hundred poor people take refuge in this 
town, during the passage of the troops, and supported every day by 
your alms; and there are still in the town more than a thousand, 
besides those in the country around, who can have no other suste- 
nance than what your charity affords them. The misery is so great 
that in the villages there are no longer any inhabitants who have 

29 
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even straw to lie down on; and those in the best. position. in the 
eauntry hase nothing whereon to: subsist. Even some, who possess 
over 20,000 enowns’ worth. of property, have not at. present a morse] 
of bread, and have been.two.days without eating, It is-this which 
ebliges: me, in the position which. I hold, and with the knowledge 
which I have of the facts; to.supplicate you very humbly to be still 
the father of this. country, in order to. preserve life to so many dying 
and langnishing persona. whom. your priesta assist, most worthily 
acquitting themselves. of the duty.’ 

Wher, the troubles of. Lorraine were brought to # close, numbers 
ef the. nobility returned: to that province. On. their. departure, they 
received. from: Vincent. not. only the. expemses of their journey,. but 
means on which to- subsist until they were fully reéstablished in pos- 
aeasion of their properties. Those who were completely ruined and 
woable ta leave Paria, he continued to relieve as long as he lived. 
At. the same time. he was assisting the English, Scotch, and Irish 
nobles and gentry, who had fled to France from: religious and. polit- 
ical. persecution. 


; Hie: method. of doing goed. 
Perhaps. there never lived. another man. whose whole life was such 


an: unbroken course of true Christiam charity: The privations and 
sufferings of his early: days. wene;.as if so-erdained by Providence, 
« fitting preparation: for his subsequent career. Im his: boyhood a 
poor peasant, he could: thoroughiy: understand. and feel for the spirit 
ual. wants: of the: rural: districts, to meet. which his.Congregation.of 
Mission was established.. Kor two years a.slave in Africa, he deeply 
sympatliized. with the victims of slavery, and: knew the better low 
to alleviate their: sufferings: and effect their liberatien. A voluntary 
prizoner in. the galleys, chained to his car,, bin heart. bled for those 
unfortanates,, whom ignorance, crime; and # mistaken system. of 
Draconian severity consigned to: the depths of misery and despair. 
His days and nights: spent in: attending-the sick in the public hos 
pitals; were a no, less valuable training, and enabled. him to perfect 
his: great institute: ef: the: Scour de: la: Charité. 

_ His hamility, patience; and. self-denial, and. hia uniform practice 
ef consulting the: will:of God, before: every important action, con- 
tributed largely to the: succese.of.ail:that he-undertook. No matter 
how urgent the: necessity, no. matter how apparently good the work, 
he dwelt on it. and: considered it. well; in order that he might. learn 
if it were: approved af by: Heaven. When: opposition: was: offered 
to his: projects, evan: though: unjust. or: unreasonable: that. opposition 
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might be, he did not resist,.he did not complain, he did not repine. 
He fervently commended the affair to God, and patiently awaited 
the result ; and this became a leading principle of the members of 
iis Congregation of the Mission,.on whom he enjoined, never to 
precipitate any good work, ‘for fear of anticipating Providence.’ 

The uniform success.of all his undertakings—a success which 
even in-his lifetime became a proverb—the intrinsic evidence they 
possessed. of their-being of an enduring character, and it is a strik- 
ing fact that all the many institutions he founded exist and flourish 
now, two hundred years.after his death—the immiense good effected 
by his-labors, and the. noble disinterestedness.of his whole life, all 
combined to enlist. the confidence, and insure the cordial codpera- 
tion of all classes, from the sovereign on the. throne down to the 
aged mendicants whose aid-he invoked in his great project of abol- 
ishing mendicancy in the capital. 

‘God is visibly with this man.’ ‘Oh! if Monsieur Vincent will 
but undertake it, success is certain ’—such were common expressions 
in his lifetime when any new occasion for charitable effort presented 
itself. The. sums placed at. his disposal’ by individual and public - 
authorities, to be dispensed in alms,.exceeded one-million sterling; 
What no other man in the capital dared to do, this son of a poor peas- 
aut did—he presented himself before the powerful minister Richelieu, 
and casting himself at his feet with a voice broken by. weeping, ex- 
claimed, ‘Peace, Monseigneur,. give us- peace! Have pity on us, 
Monseigneur ; give peace to France!’ He then depicted, i in glowing 
colors, the sufferings of non-combatants and the injuries inflicted on 
religion and morality, by the crimes which war brings in. its train, 
aud repeated with sobs, ‘Peace, Monseigneur, peace |" 

The eloquent example of his private life, his touching humility 
and complete forgetfulness of self, his universal love. of mankind, 
his boundless private charities, his maxims of holiness, and his un- 
tiring zeal' and consummate prudence in forming the minds and 
hearts of his‘numerous spiritual children, effected-as much as those 
great actions which have made his name revered by every creed and 
nationality. 

The closing scene was in accordance with the whole tenor of such 
alife. His decline was gradual. Even when unable to rise from 
his chair, he continued to labor, to the utmost of his power, for 
those sacred objects which he ever had so much at heart. At length, 
surrounded by his children of the Congregation of the Mission, 
with: whom he was able to join: im prayer up to within two hours 
of his death, this truly great and venerable man calmly expired at 
Saint Lazare, on Sunday, September 26, 1660, in his 85th year. 
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MADAME DE GRAS AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY.* 

In every town in which Vincent de Paul held missions, in order 
to give permanency to the good work, he established various lay 
confraternities and associations of charity, male and female. These 
_ were visited by himself, or by some of the fathers of his Congrega- 
tion, from time to time, with a view to their regulation and encour- 
agement, and the keeping up of their first fervor. He was desirous, 
however, that the female societies, which mainly devoted themselves 
to orphans, young girls, and the sick poor, should moreover be 
visited by some devout and influential lady from the capital, and 
thus be provided with an experienced spiritual mother. Such a 
person he found in Madame Le Gras, afterward the first Superioress 
of the Seurs de la Charité. 

Louise Le Gras, née de Marillac, was born in Paris on August 12, 
1591. Her father was Louis de Marillac, lord of Ferriéres, a mem- 
ber of a family illustrious in the church, the army, and the service 
of the state; and her mother was Marguerite Le Camus, whose 
family had attained a high position in the legal profession. De- 
prived of her mother in her early infancy, she was educated first 
by the nuns of Poissy, and afterward in her father’s house, where 
her studies, to which she assiduously applied herself, embraced a 
wide range of reading, including the classics and philosophy. In 
February, 1613, she was married to Antoine Le Gras, private secre- 
tary of Marie de Médicis. Her husband died in December, 1625. 
Like several other ladies of Paris, she had always devoted much of 
her time to the care of the foundlings, the orphans, the poor, and 
the sick in the hospitals; and now, in her widowhood, she resolved 
to consecrate herself and her large fortune altogether to charitable 
objects—especially those embraced in the great enterprises of Vin- 
cent de Paul. She opened her mind to him on the subject; she 
expressed an ardent wish to be thus associated in the good works 
of his missions; but that wise director, who loved not precipitation, 
even in good works, advised her, first earnestly to invoke the light 
of heaven, in order that she might ascertain the will of God, before 
coming to any final resolution. ‘Pray,’ said he, ‘prayer is the 
source of good counsels; communicate often, the Eucharist is the 
oracle of charitable thoughts.’ 

Her vocation being duly proved, Vincent laid down certain rules 
for her spiritual guidance ; and she labored untiringly in the service 





* The Sisters of Charity are commonly called saurs grises, gray sisters, in France, from the 
color of their habit, which is a dark gray. 
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of the poor, in the several public institutions, as well as in their 
own homes, Her first visit to the country, which was in May, 1629, 
was to Montmirail, in the diocese of Soissons, one of the estates of 
the family of Gondi. Accompanied by certain pious ladies, who 
had joined her, she effected much good here, and in several other 
places which she visited ; assembling the associations of charity, re- 
animating their zeal, and imparting to them sound advice and in- 
struction—a duty for which she was well qualified by her large 
experience in the capital. At Beauvais alone she established no 
less than eighteen charitable and pious societies and institutions, 
with the cordial codperation, and amidst the rejoicings of the in- 
habitants. It was on this occasion that Vincent wrote to caution 
her against vain-glory:—‘ Unite yourself in spirit to the mockery, 
the contempt and the ill-treatment suffered by the Son of God. 
When you shall be esteemed and honored, keep your mind truly 
humble and humiliated, as much in honors as in contempt, and act as 
the bee which makes its honey as well from the dew which falls on 
the wormwood as that which falls on the rose.’ 

In the several villages, the associations consisted of women of © 
humble birth, who were accustomed to labor, and who themselves 
rendered all the offices of charity to the sick poor. In the cities, 
and especially in Paris, they numbered several ladies of rank, some 
of whom, after a while, contented themselves with sending their 
servants to visit the poor, and, in the end, confined their aid to pe- 
cuniary contributions. Vincent, seeing the necessity of supplying 
the void thus created, brought to the capital some peasant girls, dis- 
tinguished for their piety, members of well conducted families, and 
willing to devote themselves to such works; and he placed them in 
a house in the parish of Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet, under the 
cadre of Madame Le Gras, who there, on March 25, 1634, with his 
fall approval, pronounced the formula of her consecration to God 
in the service of the poor, in this charitable association, then called 
‘Les Filles de la Charité.’ 

Daring the next twelve years their numbers steadily increased. 
They were now not confined to peasant girls; for several ladies of 
good position—some of them widows—had also joined the Congre- 
gation. At first, merely charged with the care of the sick poor, 
who, either from want of room in the hospitals or a repugnance to 
enter those institutions, remained in their own homes, they had now 
undertaken the duties of the hospitals, become mothers to the or- 
phans, mistresses to friendless young girls exposed to temptation, 
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consoling angels to the galley slaves, the prisoners, the sick and ithe 
dyiog—in.a.word, nnder God ‘a providence to,all the miserable.’ 

Ap 1646, at Vincent's reqnest, the Sisters were erected into a con- 
frérie by the Archbishop.of Paris,,and,.on that prelate’s application, 
the King,granted his royal letters patent jin their favor qn Octaber 
20, of the same year. There letters were renewed ip 1657. The 
Sisters lived very frugally, the suppart.of.each for food and clothing 
being only.one hundred jivres.a year; and theinincome at this time 
was,derived from the proceeds.of their own work in their fow Jeis- 
ure hours, the contributions of the parochial sacieties, of the Dames 
de la Charité, and of other pious persons, as well as the revenue of 
over two thousand livres a year, settled on them, in perpetuity, iby 
the King, the Queen, and the Duchesse d’Aiguillon. 

Vincent had wisely resolved that this charitable,association should 
take.form and life from practioe and experience, before it received 
@ written rule. Therefore it was only in 1655 that he gave it 
statntes, rules, and copstitutiens, which he hed carefully drawn up, 
and which were approved of by the Archhishop of Paris, the King, 
and the Holy See. This delay was the more judicious that, from 
small beginnings, the congregation had then assumed proportions, 
and attained an importance far beyond even what he or Madame Le 
Gras had anticipated, as he states in ope.of his Jesters written about 
this time. 

The French Sisters.of Charity are mot a religious order. They 
sre only a congregation, and take simple annual vows. These are 
vows of poverty, chastity, abedience, and the service of the poor. 
They are taken op March 25, the feast of the Annunciation, and are 
renewable every year. On that day, each Sister is perfectly free, 
and may or may not nepew her vow, as she pleases. There are few, 
very few indeed, of these devoted women who, having once entered 
on this,state of life, retamm to the world. It was. maxim.of Vin- 
eent’s that.a renewal of vows is a renewal.of fervor. 

Five and a half years elapse before the wows are taken. First, 
there is a half year’s probation, which is spent in the particular 
house in which a postulant enters. Next, there are five years of @ 
novitiate. Of these, the first nine or ten months are spent in the 
mother ;house, in the rue du Bac, Paris. During this time, the nor- 
ice is not employed in works of charity, but is altogether engaged 
in spiritual exercises, in studying the xules and constitutions, and 
_ Feceiving instructions as to her future duties and occupations, as @ 
member of the institute. She then receives the habit, and is sent 
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te a branch house, where she immediately enters on the service of 
the poor. After being thus engaged for about four years, she takes 
annual vows. 

The Congregation of the Sisters of Charity is governed by the 
SuperiorGeneral of the Fathers of the Mission, who ‘holds both 
offices for life. The Mother-General is subject to his authority, and 
with his advice, governs the Congregation, and appoints the supe- 
fioresses of the several ‘branch houses. She is always the superior- 
ess of the mother house in Paris. Her duties are most onerous. 
She has her assistants and secretaries, whose correspondence is in 
many languages, as the Sisters of Charity carry on their ministra- 
tions in all parts of the globe. She is elected by the Sisters, and 
holds office for three years, after which she may be re-elected, but 
ence only, without an interval. 

The habit of the Sisters of Charity must be familiar to afl my 
readers. it is the same in every country—a plam dark gray stuff 
dress, with a large white calico bonnet, the cornette. 

Services to Sick and Wounded Soldiers. 


It was in the years 1654-58 that the Sisters of Charity first went - 


forth to attend on the sick and wounded in war. On that occasion, 
Anne of Austria asked Vincent de Paul to send some Sisters to 
nurse the sick and wounded soldiers, of whom there were between 
six and seven hundred in Calais, after the siege of Dunkirk. At 
first Vincent could spare only four, whom he dispatched immedi- 
ately. Of these, in a short time, two fell victims to the pestilence. 
Twenty at once came forward to offer to fill their places. Ever 
since, this little army has taken its position in camps and ambu- 
lances. In the Crimea they had charge of six military and two 
naval hospitals. They were on duty at the same time at Pera, 
Dolma-Bachtché, Levend, Rami-Tchiflik, Maltépé, Daoud-Pacha, 
Gulhané, Kauliéjé, Chalchis, the Pirwus, Gallipoli, and Varna. The 
severe cold of winter, cholera, typhus, gangrene, had ne terrors for 
them. We may well imagine how their presence in the wards 
cheered the sufferers. In one of the French hospitals in the Crimea, 
& poor dying young French soldier was overheard saying to the Sis- 
ter in attendance on him: ‘Sister, come to visit me often. Wher 
you come, I imagine I see France and my mother.’ 

The congregation now numbers over twenty thousand members, 
a well disciplined, devoted, all-conquering army of charity. We 


justly admire the true Christian benevolence and devoted zeal of . 


Florence Nightingale and Elizabeth Fry; but how much more 
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would their services have been enhanced in value, if those excellent 
ladies had been members of one great corps, well trained, well dis- 
ciplined, well organized! A brave man will sometimes, single- 
handed, perform prodigies of valor; but, for ulterior results, for 
enduring effect, he would be much more powerfal, if he formed one 
of a compact, well drilled body, composed of one thousand such 
men. , 

Here we have illustrated one great advantage of religious orders 
—their complete organization. Then, there is the principle of asso- 
ciation—a principle by which individual zeal is developed and sus- 
tained, and individual exertions are a hundred-fold enhanced. Then 
there are the religious vows, by which that organization is made 
perfect—by which that principle of association operates in its most 
effective form ; for by their vows the several members are withdrawn 
and set apart from worldly interests, pleasures, and pursuits, and 
thus are enabled to devote themselves wholly and exclusively to the 
service of God and their neighbor, in fulfilling the particular objects 
of their institute. Of their vows, there is especially the vow of 
obedience, in virtue of which they address themselves earnestly and 
thoroughly to do the work set before them, acting in complete 
unison, so that the whole community, composed of many parts, 
works as one well regulated machine. 

Another striking advantage of religious orders is their perma- 
nency. A great philanthropist—a Howard or a Peabody—may 
die; and who is to fill the vacant place? In a religious order, to 
make such a void, death is powerless, And thus it is that since the 
institution of the Sisters of Charity by Saint Vincent de Paul, now 
more than two hundred years ago, although their great patron, 
guide, and spiritual father, and although Madame Le Gras and many 
another of their heroic leaders have long since gone to their reward, 
their ranks are always full, their numbers annuallyincrease, their 
work constantly and steadily goes on; and the memory and exam- 
ple of the departed seem to nerve this gallant army to renewed ex- 
ertions, and urge them to fresh conquests in the cause of God and 
humanity. 

The Sisters of Charity were introduced into Great Britain from 
France in 1855, when a small community of five nuns were sent to 
Drogheda. Monsieur Etienne, Superior-General of the Congrega- 
tion of the Mission, conducted ten Sisters to Dublin in 1857, and 
the same year the congregation was established in Sheffield. There 
‘are now twenty-one houses in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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To understand the animating principles and scope of this Con- 
gtegation, as originally instituted, we append the Statutes, Rules, 
and Constitutions, as drawn up by Saint Vincent de Paul, and con- 
firmed by the Holy See in 1655. 


Statutes drawn by Vincent De Paul in 1655. 


IL. Of the end and fundamental virtues of their institute. This end is to hon- 
or our Lord Jesus Christ, as the source and model of all charity, serving Him 
corporally-and spiritually in the person of the poor, whether the sick, or chil- 
dren, or prisovers, or others who, through shame, are deterred from making 
known their necessities. To correspond worthily to so holy a vocation and to 
imitate an exemplar so perfect, they ought to endeavor to live holily and to la- 
bor assiduously for their own perfection, joining the interior exercises of the 
spiritual life to the exterior employmeuts of Christian charity. 

Although they may not be, strictly speaking, a religious order, this state not 
being suitable to the employments of their vocation, nevertheless as they are 
much more exposed exteriorly, than inclosed religious—having ordinarily for a 
convent but the houses of the sick, for a cell but a hired room, for a chapel but 
the parish church, for a cloister but the streets of the city and the wards of hos- 
os for inclosure but obedience, for a grate but the fear of God, and for « vail 

holy modesty,—they are obliged by this consideration, to lead, exterior! 
and interiorly, a life as virtuous, as pure, as edifying, as true religious in th 
convent. 

Above all, they shall value the salvation of their souls more than all things 
on earth; they shall fly mortal sin more than death, and venial sin with all 
their strength; and in order to merit the reward promised by our Lord to the 
servants of the poor, they shall apply themselves to acquire the three Christian _ 
virtues of humility, simplicity, and charity, which are as the three faculties of 
soul of the whole congregation and of each member, and as the appropriate . 
spirit of their institute. 

Moreover they are.enjoined a horrér of the maxims of this world, a love of 
the maxims of Jesus Christ: consequently a love of mortification; a despising 
of themselves and of the things of the earth; a preference of low and repug- 
nant employments, of the last place, and of what others refuse; detacliment as 
regards places, employments, and persons; a disposition to quit all at the voice 
of obedience; a patience that loves inconveniences, contradictions, mockeries, 
and calumnies; great confidence in Providence, abandoning themselves to it as 
an infant to its nurse. 

IL Servants of the , they shall honor the poverty of our Lord, by living 
poorly themselves. y shall have ali things in common, after the example 
of the first Christians. They shall neither ask nor refuse any thing for them- 
selves, leaving all their wants to the solicitude of the office bearers of their 
congregation. Far and near, they shall live and shall dress in an uniform man- 
ner, and after the model of the mother house. Sick, they shall content them- 
selves in every respect with the ordinary fare and treatment of the poor; for 
servants ought not to be better treated than their masters. 

III. IV. V. VI. These four sections inculcate on the Sisters holy pee 
and an edifying demeanor on all occasions, mutual condescension, and love 
one another, and obedience, with submission of the judgment and the will to 
the bishops and clergy of all places in which they are established, and to their 
own superiors, in all matters in which they do not see any sin. 

VII. Their principal any ang being to serve the sick poor, they shall 
serve them as Jesus Christ himself, with as much cordiality, respect, and devo- 
tion, even the most troublesome and the most disagreeable. This service baw | 
shall prefer even to their spiritual exercises. They shall take care of the 
as well as of the bodies of the poor they serve. As to material aid and the dis- 
tribution of alms, they shall act conformably with the instructions that will 
have been given them, or with the will of the donors, They shall not attend 
on the rich unless in case of absolute necessity, and even then, according to ~ 
their institute, they shall take care that the poor be first served. 








Sepia ina eo taiiicio’ wie tetlig $6 sabdaeinc %h sosey- notion, 
sweetness of manner, patience, kindness, and respect for the poor of Christ. 

“Your principal care, my daughters,' said the, ‘after the Jove of God and the 
desire to render yourselves pleasing to his Divine Majesty, ought to be to serve 
the sick poor with great sweetness and cordiality, compassionating their suffer- 
ings and listening to their little complaints as a good mother ought to do, for 
they look upon you as their nursing mothers, as persons sent to assist them. 
Thus -you are destined to represent the bounty of God in their regard.’ 

For many years before he gave the Sisters of Charity their written rulea, 
Seint Vincent de Paul used to essemble them, from time te time, and hold 
spisitual conferences:with them. “The diseourses he delivered on those occa- 
sions have been :preserved; and ‘this spirit—a spirit of wisdom and holiness— 
pervading them, still animates the congregation. 

This will readily be seen by those whe, in any part of the world, visit an 
hexpital under ‘the care-of the Sisters. But there are many results of this holy 
training which no dbservation can reveal, and which are known only to God. 

A Sister of Charity may be for years engaged in hospital duty in England, in 
France, in Germany, or in Italy. On a particular morning she may receive an 
order to start for China, the following day. No leave-taking of friends—no 
packing up of luggage—no elaborate arrangements for this Jong journey of six- 
teen thousand miles! She obeys the order as she would the voice of God. 
With her little bundle containing change of clothes, her few books of devo- 
tion, and ‘her rosary, she departs at the hour appointed. She tarries not one 
moment'by the way. ‘She lodks not once back on the land of her birth, which 
she is now leaving for ever. She fearlessly and cheerfully goes forth, to pass 
the remainder of her days in the land of thebarbarian. The saving of the lives, 
and the baptism, of female infants condemned, by the inhuman custom of that 
over populated country, to ‘be drowned, on their birth, or to be left to perish by 
the road-sides—their sdueation and training—tbe conducting of the schools of 
native Christians, and the several other functions of charity to which her insti- 
tute adapts itself in this new sphere—such are the future occupations of her life, 
and she epters.on them with a self-sacrificing zeal which needs no human praise. 

in all the great BWuropean wars, after every great battle ; in all 
the great visitetions of plagne, famine, and pestilence; in the 
homes of want and suffering, in all the great cities of the world, 
these devoted women may be found. 
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SECULAR ASSOCIATION FOR CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 

Among the Jadies who were associated by Vincent de Panl :in 
1684, under ‘the name of [es Dames de la Charité, to cobperate 
mith the Sisters in providing forthe wants and alleviating the suffer- 
ings of ‘their ‘indigent fellow-ereatures, both in the hospitals and im 
their ‘homes, were some of the most prominent by birth and social 
rélations in France. Mr. Murphy, in his Terra Incognita, (drawn 
up by him from Meynard’s Vie de St. Vincent), gives brief sketches 
of several which we incorporate with this article. 

Madame la Présidente Goussault. 

The first lady president of the Dames de ‘la Charité was Madame la Prési- 
Gente Goussault, who in the first instance suggested the formation of the asgo- 
ciation to Vincent de Paul. Rich and handsome, and Jeft a widow in the 
bloom of her youth, she refused several brilliant offers of marriage, and resolved 
to devote her large fortune and her life thenceforward to the service of the poor. 
In her frequent visits of charity to the Hétel-Dieu, she had seen the necessity 
of such an association in connection with that great hospital. Vincent sub- 
mitted the project to the Archbishop of Paris, and, having obtained the cordial 
approval of that prélate, proceeded to carry it into effect. In a few months the 
association numbered one hundred and twenty'ladies. In a letter to Monsieur. 
fu Coutiray at Rome, under date July 25, 1634, Vincent speaks of it as fol- 
lows:—‘We have erected a confrérie of charity composed of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty ladies of high rank, who each day, four and four, visit 
and succor eight or rine hundred sick poor in the Hétel-Diev, with jellies, 
soups, jams, and all kinds of delicacies, in addition to the ordinary nourishment 
of the ‘house, and who endeavor to dispose these poor people to make a general 
confession of their past lives, so that those who die should die in good disposi- 
besten gee mrbenrtortes erchey ig chm ook tiensr nett abane Dado ge pthc 
—« work which is attended with a peculiar blessing.’ 

‘The ladies generally arrived at the Hétel-Diep at one o'clock in the afternoon 
and remained untilfour. After a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, they passed 
into a room ‘in which they received white aprons from the nuns, and, clad in 
these and accompanied ‘by the Sisters of Charity, they diapersed themselves 
through the several wards, giving the sick what delicacies they liked, and ad- 
dressing them in kind and encouraging language. The distribution finished, 
they laid aside their livery of charity, and made enother visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, thanking God for the favor of being allowed to serve him in the 
persons of ‘the poor, and praying for their health and salvation. Madame la 
Présidente Goussault was the leader, as she was the originator, of this great 


work of charity. 
La Duchesse # Aiguition. 


Another of these excellent ladies was le Duchesse d’Aiguillon, whose name 
frequently occurs in the text, as.one of the chief codperators in Vincent's .char- 
itable undertakings. Marie-Madeleine de Wignerod, born in 1604, was daugh- 
ter of René de Wignerod, lord of Pont-Courlay, and of Francoise du Plessis, 
sister.of Cardinal Richelieu. In 1620, che married a nephew of the Duc de 
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Luynes, Antoine Grimoard du Roure de Combalet, who was killed at the siege 
of Montpellier in 1622. Left a widow at eighteen years of age, and without 
children, at a period, too, when her uncle had reached the highest pinnacle of 
power and fortune, she might have formed another and still more brilliant 
match. But she refused all offers, among others the hand of the Comte de 
Soissons, grandson of the Prince de Condé, and resolved to devote the remain- 
der of her life to works of religion and charity, She forthwith entered the 
Convent of the Carmelites, but her. uncle, the powerful minister, who wished 
her to live with him, obliged her to resume the dress and the life of the world. 
That her heart was still in the convent, may be inferred from the following pas- 
sage in her will: ‘I desire to be interred, immediately after my death, in the 
great convent of the Carmelites of the Incarnation, in whatever place the Rev- 
erend Mother Prioress shall direct, just as the nuns are interred. I know well 
that, not having been worthy to pass my life there, as I have strongly desired, 
I do not deserve to be received there after my death; but as I am assured that 
the charity of the holy religious will not refuse me this favor, I dare to beg it 
at their hands, in order that I may have at least the consolation of awaiting 
with them in their holy house the great day of the resurrection.’ 

In 1638, Richelieu purchased for her the town and estate of Aiguillon, with 
the rights and title of a ducal peerage attached thereto. While her uncle was 
engaged in affairs of State, she took on herself the dispensing of his munificent 
gifts and alms. She had early placed herself under the direction of Vincent de 
Paul, and became ‘the soul of his assemblies, of his missions, of his pious 
foundations; and all that with a simplicity which gives a charm to greatness, 
and a piety which constitutes before God the merit of good works.’ 
~ On the death of her uncle in 1642, her means of doing good were largely in- 
creased. By his will, bearing date May 23, in that year, she was appointed his 
executrix conjointly with the Secretary of State, Des Noyers. After payment 
of the cardinal’s debts and of a bequest of 1,500,000 livres to the King, Louis 
XIIL, they were empowered to expend all his large fortune in ‘ works of piety 
useful to the public,’ without being obliged to render any account to his heirs. 
Moreover, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon had for three years, under the will, the 
management of two-thirds of all his property, to be employed in the payment 
of any of his debts or legacies which might have remained unpaid, and for the 
expense of the buildings and foundations which he had ordered. Among these 
were the hétel de Richelieu, the college and church of Sorbonne, the house of 
the Congregation of the Mission which he had established at the place from 
which he derived his ducal title, and the hospital of galley slaves at Marseilles. 

Madame d’Aiguillon died in 1675. In her funeral oration, Fléchier said of 
her: ‘Elle n’a été grande, que pour servir Dieu noblement; riche, que pour 
assister libéralment les pauvres de Jésus-Christ; vivante, que pour se disposer 
sérieusement & bien mourir.’ Her grand-nephew was declared Duke d’Aiguil- 
lon by a decree of the parliament in 1731. 

Madame Pollalion. 


Marie Lumague, born in Paris, in 1599, was married to Francois Pollalion, 
gentleman of the chamber in ordinary to the King and his resident* at Ragusa. 





* * Resident,’ an envoy at a foreign Court, Jess than « minister and more than an agent. 
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Becoming a widow after a few years of married life, she resigned her post of 
lady of honor to the Queen, sold her equipage and jewels, retrenched all 
expenses, and, under the direction of Vincent de Paul, devoted the remain- 
der of her life to piety and good works. She was one of the most active of the 
Dames de la Charité. She accompanied Madame Le Gras into the country, 
dressed en paysanne, and there devoted herself to the instruction and relief of 
the poor. After some time, she felt an inspiration to consecrate herself espe- 
cially to poor girls abused and repentant, and to those whom youth and beauty, 
joined with indigence and the bad conduct of their parents, exposed to certain 
peril. After expending her own fortune in founding this work, she obtained the 
aid of her daughter and son-in-law Claude Chastelain, chamberlain of the King 
and secretary of the council of state. She next went about Paris on foot, to 
solicit further aid. She commenced with forty girls, whom she lodged in the 
hospital of la Pitié, of which Vincent de Paul was then superior. Soon after 
this, she formed a community of thirty-three young women destined to educate 
the young persons who should there seek a refuge against the dangers and 
temptations to which their circumstances might expose them. This community 
was styled ‘Les Filles de la Providence.’ She also established a house in 
which little girls under ten years‘of age were received, and there educated and 
trained to useful employments, by which they might afterward earn an honest 
subsistence. Vincent de Paul felt a deep interest in the institution of the Filles 
de la Providence, which, at his request, was erected into a secular congregation 
by the Archbishop of Paris, in 1647. He selected seven of these devoted 
‘women, whom he sent to various districts in the environs of Paris as female 
missionaries, to instruct and aid those of their own sex who most required their 
charitable ministrations. Some of the number appointed to this work, were of 
the highest nobility, such as Anne de Croze, and Renée de Grandmont, who 
was related to the royal house of Lorraine, and who ‘concealed all her titles 
under the humble name of Renée Desbordes.’ This congregation was called 
L’ Union Chrétienne. On September 4, 1657, in the midst of her loved com- 
munity of la Providence and one hundred and eighty young girls saved and 
supported by her charity, Madame Pollalion passed to her eternal reward. 
La Marquise de Maignelay. 

, Charlotte Marguerite de Gondi, sister of the last two bishops of Paris and of 
the General of the Galleys, was married to Florimond d'Halluin, Marquis de 
Maignelay in 1588, Threo years after this, her husband was assassinated in 
the troubles of the League. Young and wealthy, she resolved in her widow- 
hood to renounce the world and devote herself to a life of piety and charity. 
Her intention was to enter the Convent of the Capuchinesses; but Monsieur de 
Berulle strongly advised her to continue in the world, where her influence and 
example would effect greater good. Her whole time was occupied in visiting 
and relieving the sick poor in their own homes and the hospitals, and other 
charitable works. She was the foundress of the Madeleine du Temple, a house 
for penitent fallen women, which was afterward placed on a solid foundation by 
Saint Vincent de Paul. In addition to her large contributions to this institu- 
tion, she bequeathed it one hundred and six thousand livres in her will. After 
the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, she was perhaps the largest contributor to the under- 
takings of Saint Vincent de Paul. This excellent lady died in 1650, 
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La Marquise de: Gondi,, Comtesse de Joigny. 

Francoise Marguerite de Silly, dame de: Gommerty; was the eldest daughter 
of the Count de Rechepot, governorof Ainjou.. She was married to Philippe 
Bmanuel.de Gondi, Count de Joigny and: General of the Galleys, referred to so 
fully im:the text. When God blessed:her with children,. she is-recorded to have 
said: ‘1-desire‘nmuch that those-whom God lias giver) me and-whont-he-may yet 
give me should: be saints in heaven ratlier than-great lords.on earth.’ It was in 
this: spirit. that she’ requested: Monsieur de Berulle to proeure: her a suitable 
preceptor: for her sons,. amd thus: stie became’ acquainted’ with Vincent: de 
Paul. Her anxiety for the eternal welfare'of all residing’ om hier husband's 

tothe first establishment-of the Congregation of the Fathers 
of the Mission. To:this:object stie and the Count-were munifieent-contributors; 
asiindeed they were:to'all’similar good works. 

Madame and Mademoiselle de Lamoignon. 

These ladies, mother and daughter, . were successively leading members of the 
Dames de la Charité.. Madame:de Lamoignon, née Marie de: Landes, formed an 
association for the liberation of prisoners.confined for debt,.and for the relief of. 
all prisoners—a work of great. charity in those days, when. the economy. of: 
. prisons was very, inferior indeed. to. what.it isin our times.. This association 
comprised not. only ladies and ecclesiastics, but. some of the leading. gentry. and 
nobility, of the capital. The King. contributed. annually to ite fands,.and the 
Archbishop of Paris paid the ransom of.a prisoner presented.to him by, the asso- 
ciation on Palm Sunday of every year. Madeleine de Lamoignon worthily. fel- 
lowed in the footsteps.of: her mother. She-established at, her: own house a 
bazaar for the service and-profit of the poor. The King, Louis XIV., felt: much 
interest.in her good works, and sent her a.donation four times every year. She 
was a large contributor to.the funds-of the. Hépital-Général. Her alms were not 
confined to: Paris; but extended to all.the afflicted provinces of France, as well 
as to. Poland, Barbary, and.Canada. Mademoiselle de.Lamoignon died-on April 
14, 1687, having dispensed in her lifetime 500,000 livres.in charity. 

From these sketches of a few of its leading members, we can best appreciate 
the value of this association: Its funder; guide; and director, was Saint Vin- 
cent de: Paul. Through: his: far-seeing prudence; the’ special: works of these 
excellent. Christian: ladies did? not die’ with them; but: were cartied' on, after’ 
their departure, by religious’ communities ‘of nuns ;. and consequently nearly all 
those works have survived: to the present'time. Few-will dissent ftom the wise’ 
aud-considerate sentiments expressed in the following’ extract’ from the rules 
drawn up by Saint ‘Vineent: for’ the: gaidance ‘of’ the ladies in their visits to the 
Hétel-Dieu:—' With: regard’ to the poor; you will speak to’ them with much’ 
leindness' and! humility; and! in order rot to’ sadden’ these’ unfortimates, thie’ 
weight of: whose misery’is increased by beholding the luxury‘of the rich, you’ 
will ‘appear before them only in‘plain’and'simple‘costume: . . . In‘your’pious’ 
exhortations and instructions‘of the sick, you will avoid not only the display: of 
superior knewledge, but'even the appearance of ‘speaking ffom yourselves; and 
therefore you will have atways‘in'your hand ‘a little-book whictr will be printed’ 
forthis purpose, and which’ will' contain’ all’ those Christian :traths which it is 
necessary they-should know.’ 





MRS, JAMESON ON COMMUNION OF LABOR. 


What.is the purpose of a great hospital? Ask.a physician or = surgeon, stal- 
ous in his profession: he will probably answer that .s- great. hospital is‘a great 
medical school, in which the art of healing, is scientifically and. experimentally 
taught ; where the human sufferers. who crowd. those long vistas of beds-are not 
men.and women,, but ‘‘ cases” to be studied. and.so under one aspect it. ought 
to be, and must. be. A great, well-ordered. medical. sehool.is absolutely: neces 
sary ; and ta be able to regard the various aspects of disease with calm discrim- 
ination, the too sensitive human sympathies. must-be.set.aside.. Therefore much 
need. is there here of all the masculine: firumess of. nerve: and. strength: of 
understanding. But. surely a great. hospital. has. another purposs, that. for 
which it was originally founded. and: endowed, namely, as a refuge and solace 
for disease and suffering. Here are congregated. in. terrible. reality’all the ills 
enumerated in Milton’s visionary lazar~house: 

“ Mi maladies 


Of giiastly ‘spaser or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-siols agony, wide-wasting pestilence” — 


I spare you the rest.of the:horrible catalogue: He goes-om:: 


“ Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; despair 
Tended the-sick, busiest from couch to couch.” 


But wiiy must despsir-tend’ the sick? We can imagine a fir different influ- 
exon:** busiest ffont coucli: to couch”! 

There: is « passage in Tennyson’s poems, written long before the days of 
Fiorence Nightingale; which proves that poets liave been rightly called prophets, 
aud’ see’ ** the thiig that stiall be'as tlie thing thiat‘is.’’’ I will repeat the pas- 
sage. He is describing the wounded warriors nursed and tended by the learned. 
Tadies 


“4 & kitsiiler influence reigned, and everywhere 

Low - voices ‘with the ministering hand 

Hung round thesick. The maidens.came, they talked, 
They sung, they read, till she, not fair, began 

To gather light, and she that was, became 

Her former beauty treble ; to and fro, 

Tike ive unto gracious’ act, 

dnd inrtheir:ower clear ch they moved.” 


This you will say, is.the:poetical aspect of. the seene :. was it.not poetical, too, 
when the poor soldier said that. the very. shadew. of. Florence. Nightingsle pass: 
ing over his bed: seemed to do him. good? 

Paula, a noble Roman lady,» lineal:descendaat of. the Scipios: and. the Grae- 
chi,,is mentioned among the first.Christian. women remarkable for their active: 
benevolence. In the year 885 she:quitted Rome,,then. still:a.Pagan city:; with: 
the remains of a large fortune; which. had: been expended in aiding and instruct~- 
ing @ wretched and demoralized people, and;.accompanied.by- her daughter; she> 
sailed for Palestine, and took.up-her. residence.in Bethlehem. of Judea. There, 
asthe story relates, she assembled round her a community. of. women: ‘‘ as-well. 
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of noble estate as of middle and low lineage.’’ They took no vows, they made 
no profession, bat spent their days in prayer and good works, having especially 
& well-ordered hospital for the sick. 

In the old English translation of her life there is s picture of this charitable 
lady which I cannot refrain from quoting : ‘‘ She was marvellous debonair, and 
piteous to them that were sick, and comforted them, and served them right 
humbly ; and gave them largely to eat such as they asked ; but to herself she 
was hard in her sickness and scarce, for she refused to eat flesh how well she 
gave it to others, and also to drink wine. She was oft by them that were sick, 
and she laid the pillows aright and in point ; and she rubbed their feet, and 
boiled water to wash them ; and it seemed to her that the less she did to the sick 
in service, so much the less service did she to God, and deserved the less mercy ; 
therefore she was to them piteous and nothing to herself.”’ 

It is in the seventh century that we find these communities of charitable 
‘women first mentioned under a particular appellation. We read in history that 
when Landry, Bishop of Paris, about the year 650, founded an hospital, since 
known as the Hotel-Dieu, as a general refuge for disease and misery, he placed 
it under the direction of the Hospitalizres, or nureing-sisters of that time, — 
women whose services are understood to have been voluntary, and undertaken 
from motives of piety. Innocent IV., who would not allow of any outlying re- 
ligious societies, collected and united these hospital-sisters under the rule of the 
Augustine Order, making them amenable to the government and discipline of the 
church. The novitiate or training of a Seur Hospitalizre was of twelve years’ 
duration, after which she was allowed to make her profession. At that time, 
and even earlier, we find many hospitals expressly founded for the reception of 
the sick pilgrims and wounded soldiers returning from the East, and bringing 
with them strange and hitherto unknown forms of disease and suffering. Some 
of the largest hospitals in France and the Netherlands originated in this pur- 
pose, and were all served by the Hospitaliéres ; and to this day the Hotel Dieu, 
with its one thousand beds, the hospital of St. Louis, with its seven hundred 
beds, and that of La Pitié, with its six hundred beds, are served by the same 
sisterhood, under whose care they were originally placed centuries ago. 

For about five hundred years the institution of the Dames or Seurs Hospita- 
lires remained the only one of its kind. During this period it had greatly in- 
creased its numbers, and extended all through western Christendom ; still it 
did not suffice for the wants of the age ; and the thirteenth century, fruitful in all 
those results which a combination of wide-spread suffering and religious ferment 
naturally produces, saw the rise of another community of compassionate women 
destined to exercise a far wider influence. These were the Seurs Grises, or 
Grey Sisters, so called at first, from the original color of their dress. Their 
origin was this: The Franciscans (and other regular orders) admitted into their 
community a third or secular class, who did not seclude themselves in cloisters, 
who took no vows of celibacy, but were simply bound to submit to certain rules 
and regulations, and united together in works of charity, devoting themselves 
to visiting the sick in the hospitals, or at their own homes, and doing good 
wherever and whenever called upon. Women of all classes were enrolled in this 
sisterhood. Queens, princesses, ladies of rank, wives of burghers, as well as 
poor widows and maidens. The higher class and the married women occasion 
ally served ; the widows and unmarried devoted themselves almost entirely to 





RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ENGLISH PEDAGOGY, 
JOSEPH PAYXE. 
. Professor of the Science and Art of Education to the College of Preceptors. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Pror. Payne has taken an active and influential part in the Pro- 
ceedings of the College of Preceptors, and made many valuable 
contributions to the current literature of education by his papers 
and addresses prepared for the meetings of this large body of 
professional teachers. The address, from which the following 
extracts are taken, was introductory to a.course instituted by the 
Council of the College for the benefit of their own members, and 
other teachers who chose to avail themselves of the opportunity. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 


The Science of Education is a branch of Psychology, and both Education and 
Psychology, as sciences, may be studied either deductively or inductively. We 
may commence with general propositions, and work downward to the facts they 
represent, or upward from the facts to the general propositions. To students 
who had been mainly occupied with the concrete and practical, it seemed to me 
much better to. commence with the concrete and practical; with facts, rather 
than with abstractions. But what facts? That was the question. There is 
no doubt that a given art contains in its practice, for eyes that can truly see, 
the principles which govern its action. The reason for doing may be gathered 
from the doing itself. If, then, we could be quite sure beforehand that perfect 
specimens of practieal teaching based on sound principles, were accessible, we 
might have set about studying them carefully, with a view to elicit the principles 
which underlie the practice, and in this way we might have arrived at a Sciences 
of Edueation. But then this involves the whole question—Who is to guarantee 
dogmatically the absolute soundness of a given method of teaching, and if 
any one comes forward to do this, who is to guarantee the soundness of his 
judgment? It appears, then, that although we might evolve the principles 
of medicine from the general practice of medicine, or the principles of engineer- 
ing from the general practiee of engineering, we cannot evolve the principles of 
education from the general practice of education as we actually find it. Se 
much of that practice is redieally and obviously unsound, so little of sequence 
and co-ordination is there in its parts, so aimless generally is its action, that to 
search for the Science of Education in its. ordinary present practice would be 9 
sheer waste of time. We should find, for instance, the same teacher acting one 
day, and with regard to one subject, on one principle, and another day, or with 
regard to another subjeet, on a totally different principle, all the time forgetting 
that the mind really has but one method of learning so as really to know, 
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though multitudes of methods may be framed for giving the semblance of 
knowing. We see one teacher, who is never satisfied until he secures his pupils’ 
possession of clear ideas upon a given subject; another, who will let them go 
off with eonfused. and: imperfect ideas; and a third, who will think his duty 
done when he has stuffed them with mere words—with husks instead of grain. 
It is then perfectly clear that we cannot deduce the principles of true science 
from varying practice of this kind; and if we confine ourselves to inferences 
drawn from such practice, we shall never know what the Science of Education is. 
Taving thus shut ourselves off from dealing with the subject by the high @ priori 
method, commencing with abstract principles, and also from the unsatisfactory 
method of inference founded on various, but generally imperfect, practice; and 
being still resolved, if possible, to get down to a solid foundation on which we 
might build a fabric of science, we were led to inquire whether any system of 
education is to be found, constant and consistent in its working, by the study of 
which we might reach the desired end. On looking round we saw that there is 
such a system continually at work under our very eyes,—one which secures 
definite results, in the shape of positive knowledge, and trains to habit the 
powers by which these results are gained,—which cannot but be consistent with 
the general nature of things, because it is Nature’s own. Here, then, we have 
what we were seeking for—a system working harmoniously and consistently 
towards a definite end, and securing positive results—a system, too, strictly 
educational, whether we regard the development of the faculties employed, or 
the acquisition of knowledge, as accompanying the development—a system in 
which the little child is the Pupil and Nature the educator. 

Having gained this stand-point, and with it a conviction that if we could only 
understand this great educator’s method of teaching, and see the true connection 
between the means he employs and the end he attains, we should get a correct 
notion of what is really meant by education; we next enquire, “How are we 
to proceed for this purpose?” The answer is, by the method through which 
other truths are ascertained—by investigation. We must do what the chemist, 
the physician, the astronomer do, when they study their respective subjects. 
‘We must examine into the facts, and endeavor to ascertain, first, what they are; 
secondly, what they mean. The bodily growth of the child from birth is, for 
instance, a fact, which we can all observe for ourselves. What docs it mean? 
It means that, under certain external influences—such as air, light, food—the 
child increases in material bulk and in physical power; that these influences 
tend to integration, to the forming of a whole: that they are all necessary for 
that purpose; that the withholding of any one of them leads to disintegration 
or the breaking up of the whole. But as we continue to observe, we see, more- 
over, evidences of mental growth. We witness the birth of consciousness; we 
see the mind answering, through the senses, to the call of the external world, 
and giving manifest tokens that impressions are both received and retained by it. 
The child “takes notice” of objects and actions, manifests feelings of pleasure 
or pain in connection with them, and indicates a desire or will to deal in his own 
way with the objects, and to take part in the actions. We see that this growth 
of intellectual power, shown by his increasing ability to hold intercourse with 
things about him, is closely connected with the growth of bis bodily powers, 
and we derive from our observation one important principle of the Science 
of Education, that mind and body are mutually —s an ep-operate in 


promoting growth. 
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We next observe that as the baby, under the combined influences of air, 
light, and food, gains bodily strength, he augments that strength by continually 
exercising it; he uses the fund he has obtained, and, by using, makes it more. 
Exercise reiterated, almost unremitting ; unceasing movement, apparently for 
its own sake, as an end in itself; the jerking and wriggling in the mother’s 
arms, the putting forth of his hands to grasp at things near him, the turning of 
the head to look at bright objects; this exercise, these movements, constitute his 
very life. He lives in them, and by them. He is urged to exercise by stimulants 
from without; but the exercise itself brings pleasure with it (labor ipse voluptas), 
is continued on that account, and ends in increase of power. What applies to 
the body, applies also, by the foregoing principle, to the intellectual powers, 
which grow with the infant’s growth, and strengthen with his strength. Our 
observation of these facts furnishes us, therefore, with a second principle of 
education—Faculty of whatever kind grows by exercise. 

Without changing our ground we supplement this principle by another. We 
see that the great educator who prompts the baby to exercise, and connects 
pleasure with all his voluntary movements, makes the exercise effectual for the 
purpose in view by constant reiteration. Perfection in action is secured by 
repeating the action thousands of times. The baby makes the same movements 
over and over again; the muscles and the nerves learn to work together, and 
habit is the result. Similarly in the case of the mind, the impressions com- 
municated through the organs of sense, grow from cloudy to clear, from obscure 
to definite, by dint of endless repetition of the functional act. By the observa- 
tion of these facts we arrive at a third principle of education :—Erercise involves 
repetition, which, as regards bodily actions, ends in habits of action, and as regards 
impressions received by the mind, ends in clearness of perception. 

Looking still at our baby as he pursues his education, we see that this mani- 
fold exercise is only apparently an end in itself. ‘The true purpose of the 
teaching is to stimulate the pupil to the acquisition of knowledge, and to make 
all these varied movements subservient to that end. This exercise of faculty 
brings the child into contact with the propertics of matter, initiates him into the 
mysteries of hard and soft, heavy and light, etc., the varieties of form, of round 
and flat, circular and angular, etc., the attractive charms of color. All this is 
knowledge, gained by reiterated exercise of the faculties, and stored up in the 
mind by its retentive power. We recognize the baby as a practical enquirer after 
knowledge for its own sake. But we further see him as a discoverer, testing the 
properties of matter by making his own experiments upon it. He knocks the 
spoon against the basin which contains his food; he is pleased with the sound 
produced by his action, and more than pleased, delighted, if the basin breaks 
under the operation. He throws his ball on the ground, and follows its revolu- 
tion with his enraptured eye. What a wonderful experiment it is! How 
charmed he is with the effect he has produced! He repeats the experiment over 
and over again with unwearied assiduity. The child is surely a Newton, or 
a Faraday, in petticoats! No, he is simply one of nature’s ordinary pupils, 
enquiring after knowledge, and gaining it by his own unaided powers. He is 
teaching himself under the guidance of a great educator. His self-teaching 
ends in development and growth, and it is therefore strictly educational in its 
nature. In view of these facts we gain a fourth principle of the Science of 
Education. The exercise of the child’s own powers, stimulated but not superseded 
by the educator’s interference, ends both in the acquisition of knowledge and in the 
invigoration of the powers for further acquisition. 
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it is unnecessary to give further illustrations of our method. Every one will 
see that it consists essentially in the observation and investigation of facts, the 
mest important of which is that we have before us a pupil going through a 
definite system of education. We are convinced that it is education, because it 
developes faculty, and therefore conduces to development and growth. By close 
observation we detect the method of the mastcr, and see that it is a method 
which repudiates cramming rales and definitions, and giving wordy explana- 
tions, and secures the pupil’s utmost benefit from the work by making him do it 
all himself through the exercise of his unaided powers.* We thus get a clue to 
the construction of a-Science of Education, to be built up, as it were, on the 
organized compound of body and mind, to which we give the name of baby. 
Continuing still our observation of the phenomena it manifests, first, in its 
speechless, and afterwards in its speaking condition, we gain other principles of 
education ; and lastly, colligating and generalizing our generalizations, we arrive 
at/a definition of education as carried on by Nature. This may be roughly 
expressed thus :—Natural education consists in the development and training of the 
learner's powers, through influences of various kinds, which are initiated by action 
from without, met by corresponding reaction from within. 

Then assuming, as we appear to have a right to do, that this natural education 
should be the model of formal education, we modify our definition thus— 

Educution is the development and training of the learner’s native powers by means 
@f instruction carried on through the conscious and persistent agency of the formal 
educator, and depends upon the established connection between the world without and 
the world within the mind—between the objective and the subjective. 

I am aware that this definition is defective, inasmuch as it ignores—or appears 
to ignore—the vast fields of physical and moral education. It will serve my 
present purpose, which is especially connected with intellectual education. 


THE ART OF EDUCATION. 


Having gained a general notion of a Science of Education, we go on to 
consider the Art of Education, or the practical application of the Science. We 
are thus led to examine the difference between Science and Art, and between 
Nature and Art. Science tells us what a thing is, and why it is what itis. It 
deals therefore with the nature of the thing, with its relations to other things, 
and consequently with the laws of its being. Art derives its rules from this 


* The Bishop of Exeter, in the admirable address which he lately delivered on the occasion of 
his presiding at the giving of Prizes to the successful candidates for schools in union with the 
College of Preceptors, confirmed in various ways the principle above laid down. This address 
was delivered since my lecture at the College. It may be found fally reported in the Educa- 
tonal Times for February. Among other remarks were the following :—‘‘ We often find that 
when teachers fancy their pupils have obtained a thorough mastery of a subject, they are 
deceived, because they have not noticed that, in almost imperceptible ways, they have been 
doing for the pupil what he ought to be doing for himself. 1 have repeatedly gone into a school 
and on examining it, say in arithmetic, have been told by the master, ‘It is very strange that 
thé boys do not know it ; I thought they knew it thoroughly.’ I have always asked them this, 
‘ When you have exmined them, have you made them answer for themselves?’ And the reply 
has been, ‘ Yeo; I have left them with themselves except just the very slightest possibie help 
occasionally ; just enough to preveat them from wandering about.’ That is the whole thing. 
That very little help is the thing which vitiated the examination altogether; and the test of 
rea) mastery is that the knowledge shall be produced [and therefore obtained) without any help 
atall. When a man or woman in after-life come to ure their knowledge, they will find that the 
knowledge is teally of no use unless they sre able to apply it absolutely without assistance, and 
without the slightest guidance to prevent them falling into the most grievous mistakes.”’ 
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knowledge of thie thing and its laws of action, and says, “Do this or that with 
the thing in order to accomplish the end you have in view. If you act otherwise 
with it, you violate the laws of its being.” Now the rules of Art may be 
carried out blindly or intelligently. If blindly, the worker is a mere artisan— 
an operative who follows routine, whose rule is the rule-of-thumb. If intelli- 
gently, he is a true artist, who not only knows what he is doing, but why this 
process is right and that wrong, and who is furnished with resources suitable for 
guiding normal, and correcting abnormal, action. All the operations of the 
true artist can be justified by reference to the principles. of Science. But there 
is also a correlation between Nature and Art, These terms are apparently, 
but not really, opposed to each other. Bacon long ago pointed out the trae 
distinction when he said, Ars est Homo additus Nature—Art is Nature with the 
addition of Man—Art is Man’s work added to (not put in the place of) Nature’s 
work. Here then is the synthesis of Nature and Man which justifies us in 
saying that natural education is the type or model of formal, or what we 
usually call, without an epithet, edacation, and that the Art of Teaching is the 
application by the teacher of laws of Science, which he has himself discovered 
by investigating Nature. This is the keystone of our position; if this is firm 
and strong, all is firm and strong. Abandon this position and you walk in 
darkness and doubt, not knowing what you are doing or whither you are 
wandering—at the mercy of every wind of doctrine. 

The artist in education, thus equipped, is ready not only to work himself, . 
but to judge of the work of others. He sees, for instance, a teacher coldly or- 
sterly demanding the attention of a little child to some lesson, say in arithmetic. 
The child has never been led up gradually to the point at which he is. He 
has none but confused notions about it. The teacher, without any attempt to 
interest the child, without exhibiting affection or sympathy towards him, hastily 
gives him some technical directions, and sends him away to profit by them as 
he may—simply “orders him to learn,” and leaves him to do so alone.. Our 
teacher says,—‘“ This transaction is inartistic. The element of humanity is 
altogether wanting in it. I: is not in accordance with the Science of Educa- 
tion; it is a violation of the Art. The great educator, in his teaching, presents 
a motive and an cbjcct for voluntary action; and therefore excites attention 
towards the object by enlisting the feelings in the enquiry. He does not, it 
is true, show sympathy, because he acts by inflexible rules. But the human 
educator, as an artist, is bound not only to excite an interest in the work, but 
to sympathize with the worker. This teacher does neither. 
. Another case presents itself. Here the teacher does not leave the child alone; 

on the contrary, is continually by his side. At this moment he is copiously 
“imparting his knowledge” of some subject to his pupil, whose aspect shows 
that he is not receiving it, and who therefore looks puzzled. The matter, what- 
ever it is, has evidently little or no relation to the actual condition of the child’s 
mind, in which it finds no links of association and produces no intellectual 
reaction, and which therefore does not codperate with the teacher’s. He patiently 
endures, however, because he cannot escape from it, the downpouring of the 
teacher’s knowledge; but it is obvious that he gains nothing from it. It passes 
over his mind as water passes over a duck’s back. The subject of instruction, 
before unknown, remains unknown still. Our artist teacher, looking on, pro- 
nounces that this teaching is inartistic, as not being founded on Science. “The 
efficiency of a lesson is to be proved,” he says, “by the part taken in it by the 
pupil; and here the teacher does all the work, the pupil does nothing at all. 
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It is the teacher’s mind, not the learner’s, that is engaged in it. Our great 
master teaches by calling into exercise the learner’s powers, not by making a 
display of his own. The child will never learn anything so as to possess it 
for himself by such teaching as this, which accounts the exercise of his own 
faculties as having little or nothing to do with the process of learning.” 

Once more: our student, informed in the Science of Education, watches a 
teacher who is giving a lesson on language—say, on the mother tongue. This 
mother tongue the child virtually knows how to use already; and if he has 
been accustomed to educated society, speaks and (if he is old enough to write) 
writes it correctly. The teacher puts a book into his hand, the first sentence of 
which is, “English grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly.” The child does not know what an “art” is, nor what 
is meant by speaking English “correctly.” If he is intelligent, he wonders 
whether he speaks it “correctly” or not. As to the meaning of “art,” he is 
altogether at sea. The teacher is aware of the perplexity, and desiring to make 
him really understand the meaning of the word, attempts an explanation. “An 
art,” he says (getting the definition from a dictionary), “is a power of doing 
something not taught by Nature.” The child stares with astonishment, as if 
you were talking Greek or Arabic. What can be meant by a “ power”—what 
by “being taught by Nature”? The teacher sees that his explanation has only 
made what was dark before darker still. Te attempts to explain his explanation, 
and the fog grows thicker and thicker. At last he gives it up, pronounces the 
child stupid, and ends by telling him to learn by rote—that is, by hurdy-gurdy 
grind—the unintelligible words. hat at least the child can do (a parrot could 
be taught to do the same), and he does it; but his mind has received no instruc. 
tion whatever from the lesson—the intelligence which distinguishes the child 
from the parrot remains entirely uncultivated. 

Our teacher proceeds to criticise. ‘This is,” he says, “altogether inartistic 
teaching. Our great master does not begin with definitions—and indeed gives 
no definiti ause they are unsuited to his pupil’s state of mind. He 
begins with facts which the child can understand, because he observes them 
himself. This teacher should have begun with facts. The first lesson in gram- 
mar (if indeed it is necessary to teach grammar at all to a little child) shoultl be 
a lesson on the names of the objects in the room—objects which the child sees 
and handles, and knows by seeing and handling—that is, has ideas of them in 
his mind. ‘What is the name of this thing and of that?’ he inquires, and 
the child tells him. The ideas of the things, and the names by which they are 
known, are already associated together in his consciousness, and he has already 
learned to translate things into words. The teacher may tell him (for he could 
not discover it for himself) that a name may also be called a noun. ‘What, then,’ 
the teacher may say, ‘isa noun?’ The child replies, ‘A noun is the name of a 
thing.’ He has constructed a definition himself—a very simple one certainly— 
but then it is a definition which he thoroughly understands because it is his own 
work. This mode of proceeding would be artistic, because in accordance with 
Nature. There would be no need to commit the definition to memory, as a 
mere collection of words, because what it means is already committed to the 
understanding which will retain it, because it represents facts already known 
and appreciated. Thoroughly knowing things is the sure way to remember them.” 

In some such way as this our expert brings the processes commonly called 
teaching to the touchstone of his Science, the Science which he has built up op 
his observation of the processes of Nature. 
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TRUE FOUNDATION OF SCIENCE-TEACHING. 


It is almost a truism to say, that the foundation of a building is its most 
important feature. If the foundation be either insecure in itself, or laid with- 
out regard to the plan of the superstructure, the building as a whole, will be 
found wanting both in unity and strength. A building is in fact the embodi- 
ment and realization of an idea conceived in the mind of the architect, and if 
he is competent for his post, and can secure the needful codperation, the prac- 
tical expression will symmetrically correspond to the conception. But unless 
the foundation is solidly laid, and all the parts of the building are constructed 
with relation to it, his esthetic and theoretic skill will go for little or nothing. 
His work is doomed to failure from the beginning, and the extent of the fail- 
ure will be proportionate to the ambition of the design. These remarks are 
applicable to the art of building generally, whether shown in large and impos- 
ing structures, or in the meanest cottages. In no case can the essential elements 
of unity and strength be dispensed with. In these preliminary observations I 
have foreshadowed the subject with which I have to deal—that of Science- 
teaching—whether carried on under the direction of a Science and Art Depart- 
ment, or in the smallest class of a private school. 

WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


The first question for consideration is, “ What is meant by Science?” The 
shortest answer that can be given is, that “Science is organized knowledge.” 
This is, however, too general for our present purpose, which is, to deal with 
Physical Science. In a somewhat developed form, then, Physical Science is an 
organized knowledge of material, concrete, objective factsor phenomena. The 
term “ organized,” it will be seen, is the essence of the definition, inasmuch as 
it connotes or implies that certain objective relations subsisting in the nature of 
things, between facts or phenomena, are subjectively appreciated by the mind 
—that is, that Science differs from mere knowledge by being a knowledge both 
of facts, and of their relations to each other. The mere random, haphazard 
accumulation of facts, then, is not Science; but the perception and conception 
of their natural relations to each other, the comprehension of these relations 
under general laws and the organization of facts and laws into one body, the 
parts of which are seen to be subservient to each other, is Science. 

Returning to the other factor of the definition, “Knowledge,” we observe 
that there are two kinds of knowledge—what we know through our own expe- 
rience, and what we know through the experience of others. Thus, I know by 
my own knowledge that I have an audience before me, and I know through the 
knowledge of others that the earth is 25,000 miles in circumference. This lat- 
ter fact, however, I know in a sense different from that in which I know the 
former. The one is a part of my experience, of my very being. The other 
I can only be strictly said to know when I have, by an effort of the mind, 
passed through the connected chain of facts and reasonings on which the dem- 
onstration is founded. Thus only can it become my knowledge in the true 
sense of the term. 

Strictly speaking, then, organized knowledge, or Science, is originally based 
on unorganized knowledge, and is the outcome of the learner’s own observation 
of facts through the exercise of his own senses, and his own reflection upon 
what he has observed. This knowledge, ultimately organized into Science 
through the operation of his mind, he may with just right call his own; and as 
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a learner, he can properly call no other knowledge his own. What is reported 
to us by another is that other's, if gained at first hand by experienee; but it 
stands on a different footing from that which we have gained by our own expe- 
rience. He merely hands it over to us; but when we receive it, its condition 
is already changed. It wants the brightness, definiteness, and certainty in our 
eyes which it had in his; and moreover, it is merely a loan, and not our prop- 
erty. The fact, for instance, about the earth's circumference was to him a liy- 
ing fact ; it sprang into being as the outcome of experiments and reasonings, 
with the entire chain of which it was seen by him to be intimat 
indissolubly and organically connected. To us it is-a dead fact, someted from 
‘its connection with the body of truth, and, by our hypothesis, having no organic 
relation to the living truths we have gained by our own minds. These are con- 
vertible into our Science; that is not. What I insist on then is, that the knowl- 
edge from experience—that which is gained by bringing our own minds into 
direct contact with matter—is the only knowledge that as novices in science we 
have to do with. The dogmatic knowledge imposed upon us by authority, 
_thongh originally gained by the same means, is, really, not our’s, but another’s 
—is, as far as we are concerned, unorganizable ; and therefore, though Science 
to its proprietor, is not Science to us. To us it is merely information, or hap- 
hazard knowledge. 

The conclusions, then, at which we arrive, are—(1) That the true foundation 
of physical Science lies in the knowledge of physical facts gained at first-hand 
by observation and experiment, to be made by the learner himself; (2) that all 
knowledge not thns gained is, pro tanto, unorganizable, and not suited to his 
actual condition ; and (3) that his facts become organized into Science by the 








operation of his own mind upon them. 


SCIENCE TEACHING. 


I have elsewhere* endeavored to expound the correlation of learning and 
teaching, and to show that the natural process of investigation by which the 
unassisted student isted, that is, by book or teacher—would seek, as a 
first discoverer, to gain an accurate knowledge of facts and their interpretation, 
suggests to us both the nature and scope of the teacher’s, and especially the 
Science-teacher’s functions. According to this view of the subject, the learner’s 
method, and the teacher’s, serve as a mutual limit to each other. The learner 
is a discoverer or investigator engaged in interrogating the concrete matter 
before him, with a view to ascertain his nature and properties; and the teacher 
fs a superintendent or director of the learner’s process, pointing out the prob- 
lem to be solved, concentrating the learner’s attention upon it, varying the 
points of view, suggesting experiments, enquiring what they result in; convert- 
ing even errors and mistakes into means of increased power, bringing back the 
old to interpret the new, the known to interpret the unknown, requiring an exact 
record of results arrived at—in short, exercising all the powers of the learner’s 
mind upon the matter in-hand, in order to make him an accurate observer and 
experimenter, and to train him in the method of investigation. The teacher, 
then, is to be governed in his teaching, not by independent notions of his own, 
but by considerations inherent in the natural process by which the pupil learns, 
He is not, therefore, at liberty to ignore this natural process, which essentially 








* Lecture on “ Theories of Teaching with the corresponding Practice,” April 26, 1869. 
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involves the observation, experiment, and reflection of the pupil; nor to super- 
sede it by intruding the results of the observation, experiment, and reflection 
of others. He is, on the contrary, bound to recognize these operations of his 

, pupil’s mind as the true foundation of Science-teaching which he professes to carry 
out. In other words, the process of the learner is the true foundation of that 
of the teacher. 

I may refer, for proof of this assertion, to the teaching of botany to poor 
village children by the late Professor Henslow ; to the teaching of general Sci- 
ence by the late Dean Dawes to a similar class of children; to that pursued at 
the present time by the Bristol Trade School ; and to the invaluable lessons ~ 
given to the imaginary Harry and Lucy by Miss Edgeworth. Without war- 
ranting every process adopted by these eminently successful teachers, some of 
whom were perhaps a little too much addicted to explaining, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that they one and all acted mainly on the principle that true 
Science-teaching consists in bringing the pupil’s mind into direct contact with 
facts—in getting him to investigate, discover, and invent for himself. 


Authority of Experts. 

Professor Huxley, in a lecture on Scientific Education, says :— 

“If scientific training is to yield its most eminent results, it must be made 
practical—that is to av in saute et > child the general phenomena of 
nature, you must, as far as possible, give reality to your teaching by object-les- 
sons. th teaching him botan . he must handle the plants and dissect the flow- 
ers for himself; in teaching him physics and chemistry, you must not be solic- 
itous to fill him with information, but you must be careful that what he learns 
he knows of his own knowledge. Do not be satisfied with telling him that 
&@ magnet attracts iron. Let him see that it does; let him feel the pull of the 

’ one upon the other for himself. . . . . Pursue this discipline carefully and 
conscientiously, and you may make sure that, however scanty may be the 
measure of information which you have poured into the boy’s mind, you have 
created an intellectual habit of priceless value in practical life.” 

Again, in the same lecture, the Professor says :— 

“If the great benefits of scientific training are sought, it is essential that 
such training should be real—that is to say that the mind of the scholar should 
be brought into direct relation with fact; that he should not merely be told a 
thing, but made to see, by the use of his own intellect and ability, that the thing 
is so, and not otherwise. The great meeps of scientific training—that in 
virtue of which it cannot be replaced by any other discipline whatever—is this 
bringing of the mind directly into contact with fact, and practising the mind in 
the completest form of induction—that is to say, in drawing conclusions from 
particular facts made known by immediate observation of nature.” 

Dr. Kemshead, Science Teacher at Dulwich College, says :— 

“TI wish particularly to draw the distinction between mere scientific knowl- 
edge and scientific training. I do not believe in the former; I do believe in 
in the latter. In physical and experimental science, studied for the sake of 
training, the mode of teaching is everything. I know of one school (we shall 
soon see that there are many such) in which physical science is made a strong 
point in the prospectus, where chemistry is taught by reading a text-book (a 
very antiquated one, since it only gives forty-five elements), but in which the 
experiments are learned by heart, and never seen practically. Such a proceed- 

ing is a mere farce on Science. 

“To develope scientific habits of thought—the scientific mind, the teaching 
must be of a totally different nature. In order to get the fullest benefit from 
a scientific education, the teacher should endeavor to bring his pupil face to 
face with the great problems of nature, as though he were the first discoverer. 
He should encourage him from the first to record accurately all his experiments, 
the object he had in view in making them, the results even when they have 
failed, and the inferences which he draws in each case, with as much rigor and 
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as though they were-to be published in the ‘ Transac- 
tions.’ He should infact Gach his pupil to face tho great protims of nature 
as they had nevér solved before.” 

“To face the great problems of nature as though they had never been solved 
before”—“to bring the child face to face with the great problems of nature, as 
though he were the first discoverer”—these weighty, pregnant, and luminous 
expressions contain the essence of the whole question I have endeavored to set 
‘before you. They define, as you easily perceive, the attitude of the pupil in 
regard to his subjective process of learning, and the function of the teacher in 
regard to his objective process of teaching—the one being the counterpart of 
the other.” 

Dr. Acland, in his evidence before the Public Schools Commission, remarks :-— 

“TI may say, generally, that I should value all knowl of these physical 
sciences very little indeed unless it was otherwise than book-work. td it is 
merely a question of ing up certain books, and being able to answer certain 
book questions, that is 5, Cuenien <8 She eeeueny 68 'veey unnlem 
kind. The great object, though not the sole object, of this training should be 
to get the boys to observe and understand the action of matter in some depart- 
ment or another. .... . I want them to see and know the things, and in that 
way they will evoke many qualities of the mind, which the study of these subjects 
is intended to develop.” 

Professor Huxley, before the Commission on Scientific Instruction, says :— 

“The blunder that our make, I think, is attempting to teach 
from books; our schoolmasters have ly been taught from books and noth- 
ing but books, and a great many of them understand nothing but book-teaching, 
as far as I can see. The consequence is, that when they attempt to deal wit! 
Scientific teaching, they make nothing of it. If you are setting to work to 
teach a child Science, you must teach it through its eyes, and its hands, and its 
senses.” 

Ido not for a moment deny that much is to be gained from the study of scien- 
tific text-books. It would be absurd to doso. What I do deny is, that the read- 
ing up of books on Science—which is, strictly speaking, a literary study—either 
is, or can possibly be, a training in scientific method. To receive facts in Science 
on any other authority than that of the facts themselves; to get up the observ- 
ations, experiments, and comments of others, instead of observing, experiment 
ing, and commenting ourselves ; to learn definitions, rules, abstract propositions, 
technicalities, before we personally deal with the facts which lead up to them; 
all this, whether in literary or scientific education—and especially in the latter 
—is of the essence of cramming, and is therefore entirely opposed to, and 
destructive of,true mental training and discipline. As I have elsewhere said :— 

“ The entire process of the earliest instruction of children should consist in 
training the faculties for their subsequent work; and for this instruction God’s 
book of the Universe is better suited than any books of men. The facts and 
phenomena of Nature are the sentences, words, and letters which, before all 
others, the child should be taught to read; and if taught to read them by a 
teacher who knows his business, they furnish the soundest and most interesting 
instruction that the child is capable of receiving. The materials for the lesson 
are constantly at hand ; the faculties for using them are constantly ready for use ; 
and it is the very raison d’ étre of the teacher, the purpose for which he exists, 
to bring the materials and the faculties into contact ; and thus to make the child 
find tongues in trees, sermons in stones, and books in the running brooks. For 
want of such teaching, the child grows to a man, and as a man lives all his life, 
carrying with him eyes which do not see, ears which do not hear, a mind which 
does not think. By means of such lessons the art of observing may be definitely 
taught, the art of inventing prompted, and the method of scientific investigation 
initi ate d ” 
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MEMOTR.* 


Wiu1am B. Hopasor, LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, in which subject he was from 1863 to 1868 Ex- 
aminer in the University of London, was born at Edinburgh in 1815, and 
educated in the High School and University of that city. After receiving 
his degree, lie continued his studies at Edinburgh, giving private lessons, 
until 1839, when he became Secretary, and soon after President of the 
Institute at Liverpool—having the principal charge of the High School, 
and the supervision of all the classes, day and evening, of that great insti- 
tution, in which about seventeen hundred pupils, boys and girls, were reg- 

‘istered, together with its Museums and Evening Lectures, until 1847, 
In 1846 Mr. Hodgson received from the University of Glasgow the di- 
_ploma of LL.D. From 1847 to 1851 he was Principal of the Chorlton 
High School, Manchester. In 1851 he went abroad, and resided for some 
time in France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. Several winters be- 
tween 1854 and 1860 he spent in Edinburgh, endeavoring to extend and 
improve instruction in schools, chiefly by introducing the elements of 
economic and sanitary science. In 1858-59 he was engaged in the Royal 
Commission ou Primary Schools, and his report on the London district is 
appended to the general Report of the Commission. From 1868 to 1870 
Dr. Hodgson resided mainly in London ; and from the former year to 1868 
he acted as Examiner in Political Economy in the University of London. 
‘On July 17, 1871, he was elected to the Professorship of Political and 
_ Commercial Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
His principal publications are a “ Lecture on Education,” 1837; a transla- 
‘tion of Bastiat’s “ What is Seen and What is not Seen; or Political Econ- 
omy in one Lesson,” 1852; “ Classical Instruction: its Use and Abuse,” 
1853 ; “ The Conditions of Health and Wealth, educationally considered,” 
two lectures, 1860 ; “ Remarks on Report of Public School Commission- 
ers,” 1864; “Classical Instruction: Why; When; for Whom?” 1866; 
“Exaggerated Estimates of Reading and Writing as Means of Educa- 
tion,” 1867; a translation of Count Cavour's “ Ireland,” 1868, “ What is 
Capital?” 1868 ; two lectures “On the Education of Girls and the Employ- 
ment of Women of the Middle Classes,” 1869; lecture on the “ True Scope 
of Economic Science,” 1870 ; lecture on “ Competition,” 1870 ; and two lect- 
ures on “ Turgot: his Life, Times, and Opinions,” 1870. 
Since the date of the above memoir, Dr. Hodgson has addressed the 
‘Educational Institute of Scotland in 1875 on “The Teacher and the Insti- 
tute of the Future,”gand the Social Science Association at Belfast in 1875 
on the “Exaggerated Estimates of Reading and Writing as Means of 
Education.” 
*Men of the Time: A Dictionary of Contemporar’es. George Routledge & Sons. 
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THE TEACHER OF THE FUTURE. 


There can be no doubt that the teacher of the future will not have a 
lighter task of preparation, though his work will be less irksome, because 
more intellectual in its processes, and really progressive in its results. 
No division of labor will diminish the variety or amount of knowledge 
and faculty to be acquired. The mutual relations of all subjects, even 
those most widely apart, demand that while the teacher strives, as far as 
possible, to know all about something, he shall also know somewhat about 
very many things. Physical science is daily rising in general opinion as 
an educational agency as well as a branch of instruction. It is asserting 
its claim not to a casual place in the studies of older pupils, but to recog- 
nition as the fit and natural nurture of even the very young. Now the 
teaching of science must be scientific teaching—the two phrases, often 
confounded, must carefully be distinguished, though the things denoted 
by them must be blended. The one relates to the subject taught, the 
other to the mode of teaching it. If science-teaching has, as we are told, 
so often failed, it is because it has not been scientific; while it has been 
half-hearted, and rather permitted than encouraged. It has been treated 
asan unwelcome intruder—with cold civility, not genuine hospitality, 
Short cuts, intended to be time-saving, have made the journey of none ef- 
fect. Results have been anticipated, and have so been deprived of much 
of their natural interest and use. Rote-teaching has crossed the border 
of this newly-discovered country, and has done much to make it as little 
attractive as the old. “Iam convinced,” says Burke,“ that the method of 
teaching which approaches most nearly to the method of investigation is 
incomparably the best, since, not content with serving a few barren and 
lifeless truths, it leads to the stock on which they grew; it tends to set 
the student himself in the track of invention, and to direct him into those 
paths in which discoveries have been made.” 

Our very language abounds with false analogies, which betray a radical 
misconception of the true nature of teaching. To instil—to drop in— 
(though Quintilian has made a fine use of this metaphor) ; to inculcate— 
to tread in ; to instruct or to edify—to build up ; to impress ;—such phrases 
all indicate an action from without upon a passive recipient, and ignore 
the vital and active force within. 

It is especially desirable that teachers should study what has been writ- 
ten about the science and history of their profession. There is herea rich 
mine little explored. How many know the works, say even of Pestalozzi, 
at first hand or at second hand? For one who pursues this kind of read- 
ing there are, perhaps, a hundred who content themselves with the study 
of their text-books in their several subjects of instruction. In our lan- 
guage there are sundry useful manuals; but we have no History of Hdu- 
cation, like that of Fritz, of Schmid, in four volumes, or even like its 
abridgment in one volume.* We have no Encyclopedia of Education, 


* Since this Address was printed, my friend Mr. Quick has called my attention to Dr. 
Barnard’s American Journ which really contains, though not in con- 
tinnons form, a H:story and, it may be eaid, an Encyclopeg'a of Education. Payers 
extracted fron it, tothe number of six or seven bundred, now be puvchased repa- 
rately. At of these is publi-hed at the end of the Monthi Journal of Education tor 
July lat. (Dr. Barrard, it is understood, will in 1876-7 izeue a continuous avd compre- 
hen-i:e Hi-iory of Education, more complete, eo far as British and Amcrican Systems 
and Inetitations are concesaed, than Raumer, Fritz, Schmid, or Palmer. 
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like that of Schmid, or that of which the publication in the United 

States is announced by Messrs. Kiddle and Schem in New York. Mr. 

Quick’s excellent book on the Educational Reformers may be read with 

much advantage; and I look forward with great pleasure to the appear- 

ance of the promised book by Mr. Leitch, of the Church of Scotland 

Training College in Glasgow. But it is in the moral even more than in 

the intellectual sphere that the greatest triumphs are, I believe, reserved 

for the school of the future. It is here, doubtless, that the coJperation of 
home with school is at once most needful and most efficacious ; it is here 
that any discordance in purpose is most to be deplored ; but the worse the 
home the greater the need for energetic influence in the school. The 
school of this generation, besides, can do and ought to do much to form 
the home of the next and every succeeding generation. Now a teacher 
who is indifferent to what his pupils do beyond the bounds of school 

shows, I think, a sad misconception of his duty, and yet one, I fear, not 
uncommon. “ Prasens et absens idem erit,” is a phrase of Terence, which 
concisely expresses the disposition which the teacher should strive to 
form. The substitution of oral recitation of precise verbal forms for real 
moral training has blunted our perception of what might be, and what 
will be, done in schools for the improvement of the world. Surely some- 
thing more might be done than hitherto to abate the blighting curse of 
intemperance, by simple but earnest exposition of its moral, its sanitary,. 
and its economic bearings. Surely something more might be done in 
school to resist the sin, folly, and mischievousness of waste. At Ghent, 
and other places in Belgium, in London, and even at Otago in New Zea- 
land, savings banks have been with great success established in connection 
with elementary schools. Of late years only does it seem to have been 

discovered that school may be turned to account in preventing cruelty to 
animals. And in this respect much remains to be done in order that we 
may even maintain what progress we may have made. 

On our civilization three of the darkest blots are the pursuit of riches 
without honesty, of art (so-called) without decency, of science without 
mercy. Of these three great evils much could, I believe, be done in school 
for the prevention at least of the first and the third. At the risk of being 
thought Quixotic, I venture to contend, as Professor Pillans did fifty years 
ago, that corporal punishment in schools ought wholly to be discontinued. 
The resort to it seems to me tantamount to a confession of incompetency to 
rule by milder and moral means. I know how hard it is for individuals 
to depart from general usage; but I also know what is being done by 
many successfully in this direction. Flogging, like other barbarities, 
which good men have been found to defend, is dying out, and I would 
gladly hasten its demise, 


READING AS A SUBJECT OF INSTRUCTION. 

Not much more than half a century divides us from the state of social 
opinion which denounced, or dreaded, or ridiculed any and all teaching 
of the great masses, which prompted even intelligent and kindly men to 
predict the entire overturning of society as the inevitable result of the 
teaching of “the lower orders,” as if society depended, for its very exist- 
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ence, on the domination, of one small class, more or, less. enlightened, and 
on the unquestioning subserviency of, all other. classes, whom, apy glim- 
ree ted, insubordinate, insur. 


Then came the. period which, may be. called; for a. well-known reason, 
the era of the three R's, Reading, ’Riting, and, 'Rithmetic. The inconven. 
iences of total darkness were more and more recognized, and the advan- 
tage of, at least, a sort of twilight state of mind, was. more.and,more per- 
ceived; but it-may well be questioned, whether. the nognday, blaze. of, 
knowledge was not more dreaded by the educational patrons of: the lower. 
classes than even the midnight blackness of; total.ignorance, 

By degrees, the scope of popular. education, was widened, so far, at least, 
as regards the admission of other, subjects of ingtruction. I;cannot think 
that there was generally a more, philosophic estimate, of, the true, nature 
of education; but, the frequent; modern, examples, of individuals rising, 
from humble station, to, wealth and rank, familiarized men’s minds with 
the thought: that so. much, culture should, be. generally. given as, would 
agsist the exceptionally clever boy, in his.social,ascent, rather.than improve 
the condition, of the great body,of, the, working. classes, Geography, and 
history, and sundry other things, were. more and, more generally intro. 
duced, It may well be, doubted whether:these additions.were always. or, 
commonly improvements, Time. was consumed in committing to. memory. 
the events of so-called history, one half of which was, probably false, 
while of, the other half, one, half: was probably, doubtful, while a large 
proportion of the. whole was; unimportant, * * * As for geography, 
such facts as the height of the.Himalayas, and the length of the Brahma- 
pootra, were stored up for reproduction at the stated examinations, where 
the effect was striking, in proportion, to the. recondite nature of the in- 
formation, and in inverse, proportion to ita utility. Of the Revised Code. 
I need say little more here, than that it gave a new or renewed promi- 
nence to reading, writing, and arithmetic, confining practically its rewards 
to a certain measure of proficiency in these. branches, under the name of 
payment, for results, as, tested by, individual. examination. My belief is 
that, as might have. been expected, it has. injuriously affected the. higher, 
education, that is, all that deserves the name of education, while it has, 
not generally succeeded in ensuring even mechanical, proficiency in the 
three arts thus specially fostered, 

“Teach a child to.read and write, and he. will, educate, himself,” this is, 
a.common saying. - No,doubt, your Stephensong, and your Faradays, and 
those with large natural capacity for any kind of mental, effort, will, with. 
this simple help, do, all, besides for. themselves, Nay, even without this 
help, their innate energy would still surmount every obstacle in their. 
way. But such men are the exceptions, not the rule; and the frequent 
appeal to such cases in evidence of the sufficiency of reading and writing 
in humble schools, is one more, proof of the prevalence of the error 
which looks at popular education rather as a means of: enabling the pecu- 
liarly gifted to rise into a higher station than of enabling and disposing 
all efficiently to discharge the duties of their actual station, even though 
they should rise to none higher. It is. to the average capacity, the average 
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disposition of ordinary school pupils, that teaching must be adapted, and 
it is by its success in dealing with that average capacity, that average dis- 
position, that its efficiency is to be judged. 

We are.all familiar with the statistical tables about criminals, and the 

among them of those who can read and write well, imper- 
foctty, or not at all. Crime, we are told, flourishes most rankly among the 
last, less among the second, least among the first. What, then, is the 
natural. inference from such statements?, Of. course, diminish the igno- 
rance, and you, diminish the crime. But the ignorance of what? Of 
course, of, reading and. writing. Ignorance of reading and writing is pro- 
ductive of, or accompanied by, & great amount of crime. Knowledge of 
reading and writing will, therefore, diminish crime! There may be fal- 
lacies more palpable than this; there can be few more gross or serious. 
The inability to read: and write argues, in our present. state, it. may be 
freely granted, great ignorance of all beyond that it is good or useful to 
know. But the ability to read and write (not to cavil about the degree of 
ability) by no means argues the knowledge of aught beyond. Negatively, 
the ignorance implies much ; positively, the knowledge implies little. 

1, Reading is s mechanical meaps, one of several means, of gaining 
knowledge and ideas. Writing is one mechanical, means of conveying 
knowledge or ideas to others, as well asa means of recording them for 
either others or ourselves. What is the educational value of either? 
There is, 1 am well, aware,a high sense, in which it may be contended 
that he who can read easily, intelligently, appreciatively, pleasurably, 
even one. valuable book, especially if he. can read it aloud with due “em- 
phasis and discretion,” correct intonation, and utterance at once seen 
and impressive ; and who further can give written form to his thoughts 
and knowledge, if, that is, we take writing to. mean not merely penman- 
ship, but what is called composition also—may be said to have received no 
mean, or narrow, though it, may still, be a defective education, But.it is 
obvious that we are here concerned with such measure of the powers of 
reading and of penmanship as is commonly obtained in our cheap and 
general schools, Now, the first thing that strikes us is that they are, at 
most, not knowledge, but means of knowledge, I say not the means, but 
* means of knowledge. They are no more knowledge or education, as hag 
often been said, than a knife, fork, and plate constitute adinner. Given 
the dinner, the knife, fork, and plate are useful in enabling us to deal 
with it, But, though the combination is best, it is better to have the din- 
ner without the, implements than the implements without the dinner. 
That the two can be separated is. undeniable; and so, it is quite possible, 
though not common, to find a man shrewd, sagacious, even well-informed, 
who can neither write, nor read; and it is not only possible, but very 
common, to find the grossest ignorance and the greatest dulness associated 
with ability to read and write, Let us grant that they are the tools for 
gaining knowledge; they are not crop, but plough and harrow. They 
must be ysed for this purpose. 

2. The power. of reading and of writing often rusts unused, if it is not 
wholly lost, through neglect and apathy after leaving school, The attain. 
ments are not usually carried far enough to render their use either easy 
or pleasant, and the power gradually decays. 
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CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION :—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


Unper the above title Dr. Hodgson issued, in 1854, a pamphlet 
of 70 pages, an essay, originally published in the Westminster Re- 
view for October, 1853, which attracted much attention at the 
time, and contains in its reasonings and citations food for thought, 
until the abuse of what Sidney Smith calls Zoo much Latin and 
Greek for all pupils of liberal culture, is utterly eradicated from the 
enforced curriculum of a majority of children who have useful 
work of any kind to do in this world. It is as true now in Eng- 
land, as it was when first uttered by Sidney Smith in the Edin- 
burgh Review in 1809, and again by Lord Ashburton in 1853. 


The complaints we have to make are, at least, as old as the time of Locke 
and Dr. Samuel Clarke; and the evil which is the subject of these com- 
plaints, has certainly rather increased than diminished since the period of 
those two great men. A hundred years, to be sure, is a very little time for the 
duration of a national error; and it is so far from being reasonable to look for 
its decay at so short a date, that it can hardly be expected, within such limits, 
to have displayed the full bloom of its imbecility. 

Sipxey Smits. 

In this progressive country, we neglect all that knowledge in which there is 
to devote ourselves to those branches in which we are scarcely, if at 

all, superior to our ancestors. In this practical country, the knowledge of all 
that gives power over nature, is left to be picked up by chance on a mah's way 
through life. In this religious country, the knowledge of God’s works forms 
no part of the education of the people,—no part even of the accomplishments 
of a gentleman. 


Pror. Bracke of Edinburgh is cited thus: 


‘I claim for the ancients no faultless excellence, no immeasurable superiority. 
The raptures which some people seem to feel in perusing Homer and Virgil, 
Livy and Tacitus, while they turn over the pages of Shakspeare and Milton, 
Hume and Robertson, with coldness and indifference, I hold to be either pure 
affectation, or gross self-delusion ; being fully satisfied that we are in no want 
of models in our own English tongue, which, for depth of thought, soundness 
of reasoning, for truth of narrative, and what has been called the philosophy 
of history, nay, even for poetical beauty, tenderness, and sublimity, may fairly 
challenge comparison with the most renowned productions of antiquity.’ 

In truth, it is not merely in general literary beauty, or in the ‘romantic’ 
graces, that modern literature may court the severest comparison with the an- 
cient. Kven in the charmed circle of ‘classic’ inspiration itself, more of tha 
divine aura is to be caught from such poems as the ‘Laodamia” of Words- 
worth, the ‘Endymion’ of Keats, the ‘Orion’ of Horne, the ‘none’ and 
‘Lotos Eaters’ of Tennyson, the ‘Dead Pan’ of Mrs. Browning, than is ever 
dreamed of by many a laborious searcher of lexicons and collator of various 
readings in ‘classic’ texts. If the ‘Andromache’ of Racine, and the ‘Cinna’ 
of Corneille, be thought by any to be more French than Greek or Roman; of 
Géethe it has been said that he was more Hellenic than Teutonic, less Christian 

n. There is much truth, as well as beauty, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Blackie: ‘ Milton, who learned from Homer, has become a Homer to us; 
and not to us only, but to the right-minded of the whole Christian world, he 
stands where Virgil stood in reference to Dante, and much more fitly. Many 
persons there are, in these days, who assert that the famous chorus of Aris- 
tophanes, descriptive of the clouds on vepédat, &c.), is a poor spec'men of the 
poetic art compared with Shelley's on the same subject; that John Keats, 


Lorp AsusurrTon. 
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in his ‘Hyperion,’ .sees deeper—certainly with a more tender clearness and a 
severer purity—into the soul of Greek mythology, than Boeotian Hesiod did in 
his ‘Theogony;’ and that Roman Horace is but a dull singer in presence of 
the sparkling Moore, and the combination of nice artistic touch with the most 
subtle and delicate sentiment in Tennyson.’ 


ASSOCIATIONS OF SCHOOL-DRUDGERY WITH TEACHERS AND AUTHORS. 

Dr. Hodgson cites high authorities in confirmation of the asser- 
tion of Prof. Blackie: “ Persons are often sent to study the class- 
ical languages, and to read the works of the highest classics, at an 
age when it is impossible even for clever boys to read them with 
intelligence and sympathy.” Southey, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, 
and other men of poetic genius, have recorded their inability in 
after-life to divest the ancient classics of the associations of ennui, 
satiety, and disgust, caused by their premature study. To the 
schoolboy it is the sting, and not the honey, that proclaims the 
attic bee. 


If the dead have any cognizance of posthumous fame, one would think it 
must abate somewhat of the pleasure with which Virgil and Ovid regard their 
earthly immortality, when they see to what base purposes their productions are 
applied. That their verses should be administered to boys in regular doses, as 
lessons or impositions, and some dim conception of their meaning whipt into 
the tail when it has failed to penetrate the head, can not be just the sort of 
homage to their genius which they anticipated, or desired. 

Souruey.— The Doctor. 


These boys have been dragged through grammar as through a cactus bush. 
They know all about rvrrw; Delectus they were taught to find a choice of 
evils, and the Anabasis a-going down into some lower deep. They had learned 
to wish that Homer's works were in a single copy, and so fell into their claws; 
they knew what they would do, though they got flogged for it. They are now 
translating Philoctetes, wondering when Ulysses will be done with, for they 
are reading about him also with the French usher in ‘Télémaque.’ As for the 
son of Poias the Melian, all they can make out is a connection between his sore 
foot and their sore hands. To this extent, perhaps, they recognize his claim to 
sympathy on their part, and also they can understand his hatred of Ulysses. 
Philoctetes agrees with the boys thoroughly about that, for Ulysses is the 


man, 
‘Whom of all other Greeks he would desire 
To lay his fist upon.’ 


The Greeks fight a hard battle, and retire to suck their wounds. 
A Defense of Ignorance. 


The flowers of classic genius with which the teacher’s solitary fancy is most 
gratified, have been rendered degraded in his imagination by their connection 
with tears, with errors, and with punishments; so that the Eclogues of Virgil 
and Odes of Horace are each inseparably allied in association with the sullen 
figure and monotonous recitation of some blubbering schoolboy. 

Sin Water Scott.—Old Mortality. 


I abhorr'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poet's sake, 
The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 
Aught that recalls the daily drug which turned 
My sickening memory ; and though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learned, 














By van bepetionee bt tay wrought 

Tt Tad could relish what ik wight have Sought, 
; , it have 

If treo to choose, I can'bet \ 

Its health; but what it then detested still abhor. 


ler aan Ore 
get rt; t the freshnéas is worn away, and the future pleasure and ad- 
vantage deadened atid destroyed, by the didactic anticipation, at an age when 
we can neither feel nor understand the power of com which it requires 
an acquaintance with life, as well'as Latin and Greek, to relish, or to reason 
upon.’ 

‘Dr. Hodgson solves the problen—how to introduce more of 
modern languages and physical scientes into the school, which is at 
once disciplinary, and: preparatory in knowledge for the old univer- 
sities, and for the new higher institutions which are rising to meet 

_the demands of modern life; (1,) by beginning the classical course 
‘later in life, and thus allowing time for a good groundwork in Eng- 
lish reading, spelling, and writing, the geography and history of 
the country, the principal practical points in mathematics and 
“grammar, and an appreciation of music, drawing, and poetry ; (2,) 
by beginning the study of either French or German before Latin, 
inasmuch as their utility in the intercourse of life, the wealth (large 
“and still growing) of literature which they contain, their etymo- 
logical relationship to the mother tongue entitle them to this pre- 
‘eedence. The éxperience and opinion of Dr. Franklin is cited in 
. favor of this course, as well of Dr. Jerrard, formerly classical lec- 
‘turer at Cambridge, ‘and later, principal of Bristol College, and 
classical examiner at the London University. “My experience in 
‘Bristol college has convinced 'tme, that'twelve or even fourteen 
would be better than eight or ten, to commence Latin. The tech- 
nical grammar, required now of very young pupils, is too burden- 
some and repulsive. ‘Unless the' pronunciation of a modern lan- 
guage is fixed early, it is always defective, and discourages the 
‘practice of speaking—the want of which is now universally felt.” 
‘To exclude either the ancient or modern tongues with their litera- 
“tures, will leave the curriculum of liberal study incomplete; still 
each must take its place according to its relative importance in this 
age. If comparison must be instituted, we maintain that there is 
no advantage, intellectual, moral or esthetic, that the study of the 
ancient languages can confer, which may not’ be derived to an al- 
most equal degree, from the modern, while the modern yield pecu- 
liar advantages, to which the ancient can make no claim. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION.* 


Is there a science of education? and is that science of use to practical edu- 
éators? In attempting to answer these questions, we must commence with a 
definition of education. This term is used in two senses, a general and a’ more 
restricted. In the wider sense, the term is applied to the drawing out of the 
powers of man, whatever be the agents which produce this effect. In this sense, 
external nature, the experiences of life, friends and enemies, in short, all that 
affects a man, are educating him. And a science of this kind of education 
would be an exhibition of the laws which regulate the development of his physi- 
cal and mental powers. 

In the more restricted sense of the term, education is the conscious efforts of 
human beings to draw out the natures of other human beings to the utmost 
perfection. This is the more usual meaning of the term, and it is in this sense 
alone that we shall use it, Education, being a conscious effort to effect a pur- 


pose, and implying the application of means to an end, is an art. When, | 


therefore, we speak of a science of education, we do not mean to assert that edu- 
cation is itself a science, but that it is based on a science; that a set of laws 
which it is the business of a science to discover can be used in the work of edu- 
cation. Now, this science can be no other than the science of the natures which 
are to be drawn out ; for if they are drawn out according to fixed laws, then the 
edneator has simply to take advantage of his knowledge of these laws. In 
other words, physical education is an applied psychology, and mental education 
is an applied psychology. 

We seem to have answered the first question in thus stating the case. Almost 
every one will allow that physiology is a science, and therefore there must be a 
science of physical education. And perhaps there are few who would vefuse to 
psychology the same title, and therefore mental education has also a science to 
regulate its procedure. 

We dismiss from our notice at present physiology, and confine ourselves to 
psychology. We remark in regard to it, that we only appear to have answered 
the question ; for psychology may be a science, and yet not form a basis for 
the art of education. We must look more minutely into the functions of a 
science. 

These are, generally speaking, two. The first is to bring the phenomena 
with which the science is concerned into groups, until the highest possible unity 
be reached. Thus, in natural history, the natural historian is principally 
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employed in tracing resemblances, and thus grouping the various oojects of his 
Observation into classes. Now the psychology of this country has been, for the 
most part, occupied with generalisations of this nature. The various kinds of 
acts of the mind have been observed, and they have been grouped together under 
such names as memory, judgment, reasoning. They have been supposed to 
issue from separate and distinct powers of the mind. And even when the sepa- 
rate existence of these powers has been denied, we find them still used as gene- 
ralisations under such terms as the presentative, conservative, reproductive, 
representative, elaborative, and regulative faculties. Again, the great effort of 
psychologists has been to ascertain what haye been called the laws of thought; 
but by the laws of thought they do not mean the regular and fixed activities in 
which the mind produces thought, but the highest generalisations of all the 
individual products of thinking. Now these laws never can be of any use in 
education. They are absolutely barren and profitless ; and this is allowed by 
professed metaphysicians. “Supposing,” says Mansel, “that the act of think- 
ing is governed by general laws at gll (and that it is so is manifest from the 
inability to conceive absurdities), such laws can clearly impart nothing in the 
way of instruction or the discovery of new truths.” Accordingly, the practi- 
cal educator may read through many treatises on psychology, and he will find 
curious discussions of insoluble problems, but he will not find much that will 
help him in his work. It is, we imagine, this experience which has led some to 
deny that there is a science of education at all. 
But there is another function of science, and if we find psychological science 
* discharge it, then we shall certainly have a science of education. This function of 
science is, from known and ascertained phenomena, to form generalisations 
which will explain and account for other phenomena. Such are, for the most 
past, the laws which constitute the physical sciences. Wesee one object affect 
another in a particular manner once ; we notice it again and again, and still it 
affects it in the same way ; and then we infer that the one object will always 
affect it in this way. We become acquainted thus with a considerable 
number of particular causes and effects; we then group the causes and effects, 
and express the result in a general law; and we expect that this general 
law will explain to us phenomena of which we have no direct means of dis- 
covering the cause. Now, if we could get a science of mind which should 
observe phenomena, causes and effects, and should group these causes into gene- 
ral laws, we should certainly have the kind of laws which we need. The pre- 
vious generalisations of psychology which we have noticed are not properly laws 
at all; they regulate nothing. They are generalisations not of the activities of 
the mind, but of the products. Now, however, we are speaking of the generali- 
sations of the activities. And we ask, Is a science of the activities of mind pos- 
sible, and does such a science exist? The answer, it seems to us, must be, that 
such a science of the mind’s.activities must be possible, If we are to perccive 
law anywhere, it must be in the phenomena of mind. We allow at once that 
such phenomena will be infinitely more complicated than those of matter; but 
this complication will not alter the fact of law. If a man hasa strong desire 
for gold in his mind, I am sure that that desire for gold can be accounted for ; 
that the strength of itcan also be accounted for by the previous activities of the 
man’s mind. Again, if a man is entirely deficient in the feeling of reverence, 
his deficiency must be explicable through the previous activities of his mind. In 
fact, the man’s mind, in its present state, can be nothing else than the original 
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powers of mind granted him plus the activities through which it has gone, what 
ever may have been the agents in producing these activities. 

This point, then, we think, must be set down as settled, that law reigns in the 
phenomena of mind. There is the further question, Have these laws been ascer- 
tained? Now, we allow at once that all the laws have not been ascertained ; but 
this is merely saying that the science has not reached perfection. It would be 
rash to say that any science has arrived at this stage. But if we can assert that 
one single law has been discovered, we have done enough to show that a found- 
ation for the science has been laid; and we can scarcely believe that any one 
will go so far as to contradict such an assertion. Our common psychological 
textbooks are barren enough in the exhibition of laws of activities, but still 
they do contain some. The generalisation, for instance, with regard to per- 
ception proper and sensation proper, that they are always found in an inverse 
ratio to each other in the degree or intensity of their existence, is a law that 
regulates the activities of the mind. And when psychology enables us to deter- 
rine what it is which produces the intensity of the sensation and of the percep- 
tion, we obtain the means of acting in a powerful manner on the minds of 
others. This the new psychology of Beneke does. Again, the laws of associ- 
«tion, though in the common psychology they are mixed up with inoperative 
generalisations, are, in the main, laws of the mind’s activity. We have such 
laws scattered over most treatises on psychology. We have them brought out 
more prominently in the writings of Locke, and in those of the Scotch school, | 
especially Dugald Stewart; in the French school, who have worked out the 
Scotch ; and still more fully and satisfactorily in the more recent works of 
Bain and Spencer, of Morell, and of Fortlage, Fichte, and other of the Ger- 
mans, who are endeavoring to establish an anthropological psychology. But all 
these schools occupy themselves with subjects of discussion which are purely 
metaphysical ; and it is only in the works of Beneke and his followers that 
metaphysical questions and inoperative generalisations are entirely discarded, 
except in so far as psychology has to account for the rise of such generalisations 
inthe mind. And we wish to draw attention to the fact, that the effort to ren- 
der psychology an exposition of the laws which regulate the actiyities of the 
mind, and not of the mere generalisations of its products, was occasioned by a 
desire to make these laws operative in education. It was principally the interest 
which Herbart felt in education that led him to his psychological jnvestigations ; 
and Beneke’s labors had their direction given both by the successes and the fail- 
ures of Herbart’s system. It is also principally in educational works thet one will 
find the facts, and many of the laws, which ought to have their place in a scien- 
tific exposition of the phenomena of mind. 

Either education, as an art, attempts its work at haphazard, or it attempts it 
with a knowledge of the adaptability of the means to the end. Now it is plain 
that education ought not to be a mere groping in the dark, a mere matter of 
chance. And if it is not, it cannot accomplish its end, unless that end be defi- 
nitely known. And that end cannot be known but by an investigation into the 
activities and capabilities of the mind. Nor can it find suitable means to its end 
unless it know what effect the agents which act on the mind will produce. Both 
the nature of the person to be educated, and the power of the means used to 
affect that nature in a particular way, must be clearly ascertained. 

All this will be allowed by some, and yet a negative answer given to our ques- 
tion. “It is true,” they will say, “that the teacher should know human nature 
in the concrete, but it is questionable whether he should study the science of the 
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phenomena of mind. For a great number of the best teachers never troubled 
themselves about the phenomena of human nature, and never read a treatise on 
psychology ; but, guided by their instinct and their tact, did the right thing at 
the right time, and made men of their pupils. Nay, we are not sure but a scien- 
tific knowledge of the phenomena of the human mind may render a teacher 
less effective in his work than he would have been without the knowledge.” 
- ‘There is some show of truth in these objections. There is no doubt that the 
man who devotes himself to the investigation of mental law assumes for the 
time a state of mind adverse to successful teaching. The man who tries to dis- 
cover new laws, fixes his eye on the similarities which present themselves in 
certain activities of the mind, and refuses to observe for the time the differences. 
And then after he has attained to the knowledge of the law for which he is seek- 
ing, his interest in the individual phenomena is apt to cease, and he contents 
himself with the general formula. It is the business of the teacher, on the 
other hand, to keep all the individual phenomena distinctly before his eye. In 
his action on his pupil, he must leave none of the peculiarities out of sight. 
-He has to deal with a complicated series of individual phenomena, widely differ- 
ing from each other. And therefore his state of mind is quite different from 
that of the man who is in search of mental laws. We allow this. But we 
assert, at the same time, that there is nothing irreconcilable in the two states. 
The psychological law in the matter is, that if the teacher consciously produce 
in his mind both states with equal intensity, he will be equally expert in both. 
If he practises himself in turning from the one state to the other, he will become 
expert in the operation. And he may thus be able. to conjoin both modes of 
thought, without the one interfering with the other. At the same time, he is 
not called in a special manner to join both. Heis supposed at particular times 
to have studied the phenomena and laws of mind. These laws are in his mind, 
ready to be summoned to the explanation of peculiar appearances in his 
pupils, so as to direct him in dealing with them. It is his business in his class- 
room to take all the features of a case into view; and psychology will give its 
aid, after he has made this particular examination, in explaining each individual 
peculiarity, and showing how it is to be treated. He will leave the discovery of 
laws to another place and time, unless these laws actually force themselves on 
him, as they sometimes do. His main object will be to apply the laws that have 
Again, we allow that there have been many good teachers who have known 
nothing of the science of education, as it is given by philosophical writers. But 
when we analyze the tact which directs them, we find it to be a kind of undevel- 
oped knowledge of the laws of mind—a knowledge which the educator possesses, 
but to which, from its appearing in a state of weakened consciousness, he cannot 
give expression. An instance will explain what we mean. A teacher resolves 
to do his utmost to interest every member of his class. This desire grows in 
intensity, as the desire is repeated day after day, and we may therefore reckon it 
as a powerful motive. To fulfil this desire, he watches each individual pupil, 
and when the interest of any pupil flags, he does the very thing that will attract 
that pupil. His course of conduct in the various cases will be different, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but the one object he has in all is to interest them, and 
what he cares about especially is that he succeed in interesting them. After he has 
succeeded, and his work is over, we go to him and ask how he has contrived to 
attract the attention of pupils so different fromeach other. Hecannot tell. Nay, 
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very likely, he cannot give an accurate account of what efforts he made to in‘erest 
each pupil, as hesaw him flag. Why? Because the intensity of the desire, which in 
all cases was one and the same, darkened or diminished his consciousness of the 
various means which he employed for the purpose, and the processes of thought 
through which his mind went to determine these means. But there can scarcely be 
a doubt that his mind did go through processes ; and if we could bring these 
processes into clear i , we should find that he had determined his 
conduct according to the fixed laws of mind which he had at some time or other 
observed, though he had not definitely noted them down as such. But his tact 
may sometimes fail him; and what is he to do then? Moreover, he cannot 
communicate his tact to another. For both reasons, it would be of advantage 
to him to possess a scientific knowledge of the mind, and his tact would then 
become the deliberate and fully conscious application of means to an end. 

A knowledge of the science of education is then, we believe, of great use to 
the educator. We shall point out three of its uses. 

First, A knowledge of the science of education can direct us as to the right 
methods of education. It discusses the aims and ends of education, and the 
means to be employed for accomplishing the ends. It inquires into the nature 
of the being to be educated, into the subjects of study by means of which he is 
to be educated, and into the qualifications requisite in him who undertakes the 
duty of educating. A good method can be the result only of a careful delibera- 
tion on all these points. The science of education within these last fifty years 
has received a great deal of attention ; and what has been the consequence? A 
mighty revolution has by degrees taken place in our modes of teaching, and is 
still taking place. Look how differently infants are now treated from what they 
were fifty years ago; how the weakness of their power of attention is taken 
into account ; how their pure sensuousness is continually appealed to, and how 
every effort is made to help them to take in knowledge with pleasure, instead of 
its being crammed into them with a rod! And this change is the result of a 
study of the mind of the infant. We are adapting our modes to nature. Great 
changes have taken place also in our methods of teaching geography, modern 
and ancient languages, and in almost every department. True it is that, in 
multitudes of schools, the most perverse methods are still to be seen in use; but 
as a knowledge of the science of mind becomes general among our teachers, 
these perverse methods will vanish entirely. And we may expect that, as the 
science of education becomes more and more studied, improvements will take 
place even in schools where already vast improvements have been introduced. 
Take, for instance, the law that the human being must make his intuitions in 
sufficient numbers and accuracy before he can have representations; and that 
he must do the same with his representations before he can make his abstrac- 
tions. “This law is capable of endless application, in geography, in history, in 
mathematics, in theology ; and though the law is partially recognized, yet we 
meet everywhere with departures from it. We have heard of teachers who 
taught geography without maps. It is no uncommon thing to introduce the 
child toa map of the world before he has the slighest conception of the size of 
his own county. Again, we see children receiving prizes for making long 
chronological tables of events and dates, as if that were history, before they had 
foundations in experience to help them to realize the events which they so pain- 
fully record, or the length of the -periods which their figures indicate. And 
worst of all, children are compelled to commit to memory abstract theological 
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propositions before they have the power of abstraction at all, or before they have 
Jet the majesty of the Divine presence, the tenderness of the Divine 1_2rey, and 
the peace that comes from confidence in God. Now all these,and many other, 
mistakes would be avoided, if our teachers had to undertake a complete study 
of the laws of the development of our nature. The science of education is 
still, comparatively speaking, in its infancy ; and we cannot predict what pos- 
sible discoveries may be made, There is nowhere such an amount of change pre- 
sented in phenomena as in those of the mind. The infant cannot distinguish 
at first one object from another; he cannot speak, he cannot will; he looks like 
a purely sensuous animal. Yet he emerges from this state into a consciousness 
of the outer world, into a consciousness of himself. Scientific psychology has 
endeavored to ascertain the steps by which the child passes from the unconscious 
to the conscious state ; and in this investigation has laid open the principal laws 
of consciousness. Through them we know how to bring what lies unconsciously 
in the mind to a state of consciousness. It then traces the gradual appearance 
in the mind of representations and reasonings, of esthetic and religious thought 
and feeling, the formation of groups of desires, the excitement of feelings and 
groups of feelings. When practical educators come to survey their work with a 
knowledge of the laws which have thus been discovered, we may confidently 
look forward to the time when greater improvements shall take place in our 
educational methods taan any that have hitherto been suggested. “‘ Behind 
education,” says Kant in his ‘ Paidagogik,’ “lies the secret of the perfection of 
human nature. From the present time onward this can take place. For now 
for the first time do we begin to judge rightly, and see clearly what especially 
belongs to a good education. It is delightful to lay before ourselves the thought 
that human nature will ever be better developed through education, and that 
education will be brought into a form adapted to humanity. This opens up to 
us the prospect of a happier race of men in the future.” 

Secondly, A study of the science of education will enable us to estimate the 
value of the various subjects of instruction in an educational point of view. 
There is nothing to which men are more prone: than one-sidedness ; but one- 
sidedness in education is often a fatal mistake. There is indeed great difficulty 
in apprising the educational power of the various subjects which are to be 
taught. For the activities of the human mind are the most complex of all 
activities. To render representation possible, in some cases thousands of intui- 
tions have to be made, and intuitions blend with intuitions, representations with 
representations, desires with desires, and feelings with feelings, in such a complex 
way that analysis seems almost impossible. Yet there is no reason for despair. 
The phenomena are within reach. And if we patiently observe, we may be able to 
set down the educative power of any subject of study. Scientific psychology 
has attempted to do this, and, we think, with considerable success. And the 
success will be greater and more certain in proportion to the accuracy of 
future observers. How valuable this analysis is we may feel in some measure 
when we see men of great literary power, who have not studied the science of 
education in all its ramifications, differ on the most ordinary subjects. Recently 
three of our Quarterly Reviews have discussed the question of Classical Educa- 
tion. Not one of them could determine what place classics should hold in 
education. Two of them had no distinct idea what the education of the nine 
teenth century should be, and the one that proposed a change set forth a plan 
which violates some fundamental laws of mind. We maintain that this uncer- 
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tainty does not exist ; that observation and a study of the laws of mind furnish 
us with ample means for determining what should be the right system of educa- 
tion ; and that, if the science of education were better known and more studied, 
we should attain to something approaching unanimity of opinion. 

Thirdly, As a corollary to the preceding, but a very important one, the study 
of the science of education enables us to calculate results, and is often the only 
means we have for so doing. A teacher, for instance, exerts a constant educa- 
tional influence for four or five years on a pupil ; but as soon as the pupil’s edu- 
cation is over he disappears, and the teacher hears nothing, or next to nothing, 
of him for long periods. It is impossible for the teacher in such circumstances 
to trace the results of his exertions. Then education is effected not by one or 
two great efforts, but by myriads of repeated efforts, and the results do not 
show themselves immediately, but often long after the pupils have gone into the 
pursuits of active life. Examinations indeed may test to what extent the pupil 
has retained the knowledge that was put into him; but this knowledge is, 
of all kinds of knowledge, least productive of true manhood. Though we may 
measure the reproductive power of the pupil to some extent, there is no gauge 
that can measure his productive power, his self-activity, his capability to think 
for himself, his intellectual individuality ; and all these are the highest aims of 
an intellectual education. Again, there is no method of determining how far 
a teacher has been successful in instilling into his pupils a love of truth for its 
own sake, conscientiousness, courage, and a love of God and man. These in 
this world receive no special marks of distinction. They are not necessarily 
crowned by wealth, or fame, or honors. The man may pass to his grave pos- 
sessed of the noblest qualities, and having received the very best education, 
without the fact being known but to a few intimate acquaintances. Again, if a 
pupil turn out well, it is absurd to attribute his success to his teacher alone, as 
if his teacher could be the only cause. There are, as we have seen, thousands 
of influences acting on and developing in some direction the mind of every 
man ; and even at the very time during which the teacher is exerting his influ- 
ence, it would be impossible always to observe the effect of that influence in a 
given case. How much more complicated does the calculation become at a 
fature stage! The boy who has been acted upon by the teacher in the way best 
calculated to bring out all his powers in the noblest way may turn out a wreck, a 
victim to the lowest vices; and the boy who would have been corrupted, if his 
teacher could have done it, may turn out upright, honest, brave, and intelligent. 
We have chosen extreme cases, but they are possible, for the influences acting 
on a boy’s mind from other quarters may entirely overbalance the influence of 
the teacher. How then are teachers to calculate the result? By the careful 
observation of individual cases, by a careful consideration of what result each 
process of instruction or action is calculated to produce, we may determine 
definitely what ought to be the result of each mode of action and instruction. 
The total result of a teacher’s exertions will be the accumulated results of all 
the individual exertions ; and if he can thus determine in each case, he will 
feel assured that, as far as his exertions have gone, they have acted in really 
educating the boy. Now the science of education can, by a most careful analy- 
sis, come to something like an accurate determination of the effect which a 
particular activity may produce. Its special work is to record cause and effect. 
The continued observations of scientific psychologists have determined certain 
fixed sequences, and will determine more of these sequences; and the teacher, 
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guided by a knowledge of these, will follow one course, and avoid another. 
Espccially in doubtful cases will he be glad to have recoutse to this psychologi- 
cal analysis ; and, in fact, there often lies for him no other course than either to 
proceed at haphazard, or to determine the matter according to the nature of the 
boy he has to act on, and the nature of the tools with which he has to work. 

If we have at all succeeded in showing that there is a science of education, 
and that a knowledge of that science is of great use to the educator, the practi- 
cal conclusion follows that all teachers should study this science; and another 
conclusion follows from that, that all teachers should be provided with the 
means of studying the science. In other words, there should be in every one 
of our universities professorships of the Science of Education. The teacher 
should be led through a survey of the whole sphere of his future activity by a 
man who has especially devoted himself to the investigation of the laws by 
which mind is developed. 


THE AIM OF THE PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Dr. Donaldson, in a lecture at Edinburgh on the aim and end of a system 
of primary education for Scotland, supported by local and general taxation, 
remarks: Three aims have been proposed. 

Education for a Trade or to get a Living. 

1. The first is that the working-man should be trained simply for his trade. 
The working man is to be employed the whole of his life in acting on the 
material through the material. And to fit him to do this is the object which we 
should have in giving him a good education. Let us look at this aim as it is 
presented to us practically and theoretically. We shall look at it first practic- 
ally. Here is a boy who is intended to be a shoemaker. For the most part of 
his life he is to be employed in working with leather, in making the various 
parts of a shoe. Is the schooling which the nation is to help in providing 
simply to fit him for making these various parts of the-shoe well? Is he to 
learn to read, write, and cypher simply that he may be able to draw up accounts 
and advertise his boots? Looking at it in this bald form, we cannot help feeling 
that such aim is inadequate. It is a substantial good both for the man and the 
community that he should have a trade, and that he should be a skilled work- 
man; but there rise up two doubts—one whether the school is the place where 
he can best learn skill in his trade, and the second, whether the school is to do 
no more than fit him for his trade. This second doubt we may settle at once. 
The trade is the mere means by which the man is to live. But why is he to 
live? What object has he in living? He discharges so much of the duties of 
his life in helping his fellow-men through the services done by his trade. But 
he is fit fur much more than contributing somewhat to the material comfort or 
luxury of his fellow-men. He is himself something infinitely higher than his 
trade. He has wants and aspirations far beyond those which can be satisfied 
by daily material action, and therefore, to confine our training to fitting him 
merely to be a tool for the comfort or gratification of others is not a satisfactory 
object on which to spend the national wealth. 

This question has a theoretical side. It has been argued by one of our pro- 
foundest pscyhologists that those branches of study are most important which 
are most necessary. Now the possession of a trade is an absolute necessity. 
The workman must obtain the means of living, and therefore the knowledge or 
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training which enables a man to reach this is the most important. There is a 
fallacy here—a fallacy of an exceedingly ancient date. There is nothing more 
essential for our living than that we should be able to convert our food into 
blood. Yet we require no education to do this most important act. We do not 
require to know how the process takes place. We do not require to think about 
itat all. Itis avery important operation in itself, but as far as our training 
goes it is of no importance at all. It was essentially necessary that Milton 
should breathe while he was writing the Paradise Lost. Le nced not have written 
the Paradise Lost at all, but he must have breathed if he lived. The breathing 
was an absolutely essential operation—the writing of Paradise Lost was not. 
Yet would it not be absurd to maintain that Milton’s breathing was a grander 
work than his writing of Paradise Lost? The truth seems to be that there are 
certain activities which are the essential conditions of all our higher actions. 
These activities are for the most part involuntary, but some of them are within 
our power. So far as they are in our power we are bound to attend to them. 
But they need little or no trainlng for the fair exercise of them; and education 
comes into full play only when we are trying to awaken the full swing of volun- 
tary activity on subjects less pressing as daily necessities for mere animal life. 
but really essential to the inner and higher life of man. Quintilian has stated 
the matter very concisely and very wisely—“ We cannot arrive at the highest 
excellence unless by starting from the beginnings, but as the work gocs on those 
things which are first in order begin to be least.” And the same principle is 
well laid down by Clemens Alexandrinus—“ Now we know that those things 
which are difficult to procure are not necessary, but that those things which are 
necessary have been kindly made by God easy to obtain. Wherefore Democritus 
well says that nature and teaching are similar, and wé have given the reason 
concisely, for teaching harmonizes man, and by harmonizing him gives him 
a@ nature; and it makes no difference whether 4 man be created such, or be 
fashioned into such a being through time and instruction. But the Lord has 
given buth—one by creation, the other by the renewal and re-creation of his 
covenant. Now that which is advantageous to that which is highest is rather to 
be chosen ; but the mind is the chief thing of all.’’ 
Education for the Citizenship. 

2. The second aim which has been proposed for the training of the working- 
. man in the school is to fit him to discharge all the duties of a citizen. This is 
a much higher aim than the preceding. The citizen has first of all to learn to 
respect and observe the laws of his country ; he is to have a deep and loyal inter- 
est in its institutions and their prosperity ; he is to exercise his right of assisting 
in the election of a member of parliament, and through his right he becomes 
occupied with thoughts as to what is best and wisest to do in regard to affairs 
both at home and abroad. He is, above all, deeply concerned with the relation 
between employer and employed, the laws of trade, and the interests of his 
fellow-workmen. Now our two questions come up here—Can the school do this 
for the workman? and does this exhaust the aim of the school? I answer that 
the school can do much towards forming the right citizen if this aim be kept 
distinctly in view in the arrangements; and I answer to the second question, 
that it does not exhaust the entire aim of the school, that there is a larger and 
higher aim, of which this forms a most important part, and this part is best 
accomplished, not by looking solely to itself, but by having always in view the 
larger and higher end. 
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Education for the Highest Development. 

3. What is this larger and higher aim? It is to make the pupil as perfect 
in every direction as we can; to bring out his nature into fullest activity on all 
sides; to develop his powers in an equable and harmonious completeness, so 
far as time and circumstances permit. This is the work of education. But 
those make a great mistake who suppose that there is one general ideal for all 
mankind, that there is one general mould into which all the individuals can be 
cast. Each human being has an individuality of his own; and not merely is 
he different originally in power from others, but all the special exercise of his 
powers is limited by time and by space. The child who goes to our schools is 
the child of the nineteenth century; he is enveloped by all the peculiarities of 
that century from his earliest breath; he cannot, if he would, escape from the 
overpowering influences of his age. And then he is the native and inhabitant 
of this country, he derives benefits from its institutions, he moves amidst its 
people, he is governed by its laws, he is by birth a member of the British nation. 
And so the full development of his powers as a human being can take place 
only in connection with the present age and his present country. And thus 
this general aim includes the two previous, and gives a higher value to them. 
His possession of a trade is his contribution to the general welfare as well as his 
own means of subsistence, and in the very attempt to be a good man he must 
be a good citizen. His training towards perfection of manhood lies through a 
knowledge and discharge of his duties as a workman and a citizen. 

Limitations to the Highest Development. 

1. First, there is the limitation as to time. The school has to do its work 
within a limited time. The period during which the child is to be at school is, 
generally speaking, between the ages of six and twelve. But often the period 
for school education is much less than six years. Out of this limitation two 
difficulties arise. The first is, that you can educate only according to the laws 
of the mind, and one fixed and firm law is that there is only one way of progress 
in the soul—only from the concrete to the abstract, only from the individual to 
the general, only from the known to the unknown, only from the affection which 
embraces few to the affection which embraces many; and never in a contrary 
way. Now the age at which the working boy is instructed does not admit of 
the highest developments. The mind is not strong enough, the mind has not 
had sufficient practice nor sufficient experience. 

And yet the school education should, as far as possible, be a whole; and this 
is our second difficulty. The process of forming the mind and of evolving its 
powers is a slowone. It is not done in a day ora week. The wise educator 
has to calculate a long course of training and discipline to bring his pupils up 
to a certain standard of intellectual and moral excellence. But a stopping short 
of his plans, a break in his action, or rather a break off at the wrong time, may 
turn all his efforts to waste. Every one notices the absurdity of a house half 
built. Every one would blame a doctor for leaving off before the patient was 
cured; but it is not perceived so often that it may be equally fatal for the real 
results which we wish to gain by education to leave the training cut short in the 
middle. 

2. A second limitation arises from the fact that the school is but one of the 
agents in education. A man receives his education from every possible source. 
He is drawn out by the external world, above all he is influenced by his own 
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nature and impulses, and multitudes of men are acting upon him. The teacher is 
but one of these.. He has the advantage of coming to his work with the deliberate 
purpose of evolving the powers of the child; but he may have to contend with 
opposing influences from without. This is specially the case with the lowest 
class of children. The homes of these children are antagonistic to true education. 
The lesson of the school is often undone at the fireside. The teacher has a con- 
tinua] battle to fight. 

' 3. ‘There is: also a third limitation in the means which the teacher has to 


The first activity of the human mind is on the external world. Let us look at 
it in this its first development. An external object, say a tree, is before the eye. 
What takes place? The mind has some sensation, and when it reaches con- 
sciousness, the mind perceives a certain object before it, which has green leaves 
and branches and a stem. But it not merely perceives. It is filled with admira- 
tion of the beauty of the tree; it derives pleasure from gazing at it. It wonders 
at its size, it feels keen delight in looking at the greenness of the leaves, it is 
charmed with the symmetry of the branches. But let us suppose that the child 
goes away from the tree—the impressions die away—a blank is left—and the 
child has a desire to fill up the blank, to see the tree again at some future period, 
and in consequence of this desire it will leave its home at a proper opportunity 
and go to see the tree once more. Here we have the three aspects in which 
objects affect the mind. They present the child with perceptions which ulti- 
mately become the amount of knowledge which he possesses; they give rise to 
feelings or emotions ; and they awaken desires which will lead to action. These 
three, then tations or perceptions, feelings, and desires or conations— 
are the three directions which the human mind may take. But it is important 
to notice that our separation of them from one another is the result of an analytic 
process on our part, and that they are never really separated. There can be no 
perception which has not a certain amount of feeling and conation connected 
with it, and every feeling and conation may be presented to the mind in the 
shape of a perception or proposition. But the preponderance of the elements 
may vary exceedingly. At one time we may have a strong desire, with the 
representation almost entirely obscured. I see a beautiful face for the first time, 
and I am so lost in the charm which it exercises over me that I cannot tell one 
single feature in it. I can only say that it is beautiful. I have acquired such 
an intense desire for some particular object, that I forget altogether to think of 
the nature of the object and the consequences of my conduct. I am so satisfied 
with the perception of a particular object, that I am not conscious of the pleasure 
I feel in the perception, and have almost no desire to recur to the subject after I 
have once thoroughly examined it. 

Now it is the business of education to bring fully out these three activities of 
the mind. Every object is adapted to produce certain perceptions, certain emo. 
tions, and certain desires. And when the mind is so trained as to receive these 
aright, it is in a healthy state. In the case of perceptions, it takes clear and 
accurate note of the objects; it detects similarities, it unites them: into groups, 
and gradually rises in this way from the individual and concrete to the highest 
and most abstract generalizations. In the case of the feelings, it learns to love 
those objects that are truly lovable, to admire those that are really admirable, to 
detest what we are intended to detest, and it puts a value upon the various 
objects ; it feels this action to be higher and nobler than that other, this good to 
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be a greater good than this other. And from doing this in particular cases it 
rises to the love of groups of similar lovable objects, expanding as it is developed ; 
and then it sets its desire on what is really desirable, and tries to attain it. And 
from these efforts in individual cases it rises to large general aims and long-con- 
tinued pursuits in one direction. 

We have thus three regions of culture for the human soul—the culture of the 
intellect, the culture of the feelings, and the culture of the practical powers of 
the soul. The culture of the last two leads to what is called character; and 
this, I need not say, is of primary importance, for it is the end which the nation 
as well as the individual ought to seek in its efforts to educate the rising genera. 
tion. But it is in this very field that the difficulty presents itself. Let me illus, 
trate it by an example. I take A, B, and C, to look at a picture in our National 
Gallery. ‘Now I can tell positively what the three will perceive. They will all 
agree in stating that they saw certain colors, certain forms, certain groupings 
of the personages. But I can form no sure. idea of what each felt and each 
desired on seeing the picture. A’s mind may be clouded by previous distress, 
and so he is displeased with the pictute; hé does. not like the principal figure; 
he thinks the coloring too bright, the whole appears to him as a daub. B 
admires the courage expressed in the face of the principal figure; he loves the 
man, but he hates the black scoundrel who is cringing before him. C is vexed 
that the picture is so badly framed; the frame might have been made to suit 
those of the other pictures. And so we might vary their emotions endlessly. It 
is the same with the desires, A would like to paint such a picture; B would 
like to buy it; C would like to know the artist; and so on. This illustration 
brings before you the fact that in dealing with the feelings and desires we are 
often working in the dark; that, in other words, we cannot teach people to feel 
in a particular way and to have particular desires; that the word applies only 
to the perceptions, to stating what we see, to giving information. Aad hence a 
distinction has been laid down between efforts made to draw out the whole of 
human nature and efforts made to draw out the intellectual powers. The one 
has been calléd education, the other instruction. The distinction is an import- 
ant one, and it is well to notice it. The teacher has instruction for his principal 
work. It is mainly through instruction that he is to educate, and hence his 
action on the child’s mind is to a certain extent contracted and rendered uncertain. 

What the Primary Teacher Can Do. 

1. First, then, there is a wide field for the teacher’s activity in what is tech- 
nically called discipline. The school is a little community ; @ miniature to some 
extent of the great body called the State, of which the young child is one day to 
be an active member.. In this little community he may be disciplined into habits 
of punctuality, of regular and steady work, of respect for law and obedience to 
it, and even into love for his fellow-pupil, and affection for his master. Under 
this department of discipline, which is a necessary portion of a teacher’s duty, 
much may be done to form character, and fit the child for doing his duty well as 
a member of the State. 

2. Secondly, the instruction which is given may be applied at every step to 
the educating of his whole nature. Instruction has been divided into two 
classes—cducating and non-educating. There is a kind of teaching which fails 
to affect the emotional and practical nature in the way in which the subjects 
tanght should affect it, and the consequence is that the child is not only not the bet- 
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ter of it, but he may be much the worse of it. He may be taught subjects which 
would naturally appeal to his emotional nature in such a way that no emotion 
is roused, and the blank which is thus created is really a moral perversion. 
Hence the immense importance of the inquiry, What is the kind of instruction 
which is educative? This inquiry has been made with the utmost care by the 
Germans, and the principles may be regarded. as clearly ascertained. I have 
before me three works on this subject, published within the last two or three 
years: Dr. Ziller on Educating Instruction; Dr. Roth on Gymnasial Padagogik ; 
Dr. Schrader on the Doctrine of Education and Instruction for Gymnasien and 
Realschulen. All these treat minutely of how instruction may educate, and they 
are merely specimens of a large number of books which deal with this most im- 


rtant su 
at = Characteristics of Educative Instruction, 

1. It proceeds from individuals to groups. It is not a mere accidental tak- 
ing up of subjects. But the teacher produces an impression one day which will 
be the foundation for a stronger next day, until out of the many, the pupil, 
through his own power, will come to make unity. This is a natural process 
in the mind. If a child sees a tree one day, and another another, and a third a 
third, he soon comes to form some idea in his mind as to what a tree is, He 
may not be able to define it, yet he has made an induction of hisown. And so 
in regard to a certain set of actions, He knows that this one is beneficial, and 
another and another; and he soon comes to select that which is really beneficial 
in the various actions; and though he may not be able to define it, he knows it, 
and in coming to this knowledge his mind is in full activity. ; 

2. Educative instruction invariably awakens interest. If it does not do this, 
it is so far a failure. And it awakens this interest through its stirring up the 
feelings and desires. 

The Outer World—The Inner World. 

Now the subjects by which the minds of the pupils may be educated are two— 
the outer world or nature, and the inner world or the experience of human 
nature. The outer world furnishes us with materials which in their highest 
developments become the physical sciences. Are they suitable to the young 
child of the working classes?’ Unquestionably, if they are presented in a proper 
way, and in proper measure, It would be absurd to teach a child astronomy, or 
geology, or botany, or zoology, chemistry, or natural philosophy. The compre- 
hension of any of these as a science in a scientific way is the work only of a very 
mature mind. A continuous survey of the phenomena and laws of any one sci- 
ence, and the acquisition of the power of making scientific investigations, are 
impossibilities for any but minds of considerable maturity and culture, But 
these sciences supply endless materials for arousing and sustaining the interest 
of children. Only the facts themselves must be presented—not mere accounts 
of them. The eye must be trained to see, and similar facts must be presented, 
until the child, by his own powers, sees the similarity. Instances of laws must 
be presented in sufficient number until the child gains for himself a knowledge of 
the law. It is here that we are apt to make a great mistake, and give instruction 
which is not educative. The child must be taught to search out and discover. 
An abstract statement is valueless to him, if he has not personal experience of 
the facts from which the abstract proposition has been made; and the abstract 
proposition will remain mere words for him until he has*realized it through 
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individual instances and actual occurrences. And it seems to me that a teacher 
should; in laying out his plans, endeavor to interest the child in all the physical 
sciences, so far as his mind will admit of it. Every avenue to knowledge should 
be opened up. It is not multiplicity of knowledge that is to be given—it is mul- 
tiplicity of interest ; and if this is accomplished, the child’s training, in regard 
to the outer world, is accomplished. Then we have the abstract of the external 
world in ‘arithmetic and mathematics, of which I shall speak afterwards. 

' The inner world—the world of human experience—is the main subject of the 
child’s instruction. The deeds, aims, hopes, affections of man; these are what 
will concern him all his life. We may divide this instruction into three parts. 

1. The training of the intellect—the giving accuracy and distinctness to his 
notions—and from this enabling him to reason correctly. This work is accom- 
plished principally through language. The boy whose education ends at twelve 
must be content witha knowledge only of his own language. In learning it he 
should at every step be making’ progress in real knowledge. He should always 
learn the thing with the word. And much could be done here to give him some- 
thing like a true idea of what is meant by many of the terms which are much 
used, but often little understood—such as order, justice, truth, religion. The 
meaning of these he must reach through concrete examples, just as in the case of 

2. There are the various crafts, if I may so call them, which are to be learned 
by practice—reading, writing, singing, drawing. These are mechanical, and 
hate tte cbutative power ia themectres; but they may be of great importance 
as means. 

8. “Then there are the various groups which can more or less influence the 
character, as well as cultivate the intellect, when the external ‘and internal 
combine. 

(1.) Geography. This subject may be made powerfully educative. The 
child of the workman can learn well only the geography of the British Empire ; 
but in learning it he might become impressed with many deeply important 
truths. If, while he is led over the country, he is brought to think of the rise 
and fall of towns, of the origin and progress of manufactures, of the secrets of 
success ard failure, and the influence of site upon men and cities, his character 
might be vastly improved, and his interest strongly aroused. Only, again, we 
must give the concrete not the abstract, the particular not the general. A fair, 
impartial, and full narrative of the effects of strikes upon particular trades or 
establishments would be worth cartloads of politico-economical exposition to a 
child. We have to produce impressions, not to insist upon the laws. The laws 
will arise with operative power out of the impressions—the impressions will 
never he got out of the statement or exposition of the abstract laws. 

In dealing with the geography of the country, the child might be taught 
much in regard to the government and institutions of the country—always in 
the concrete—with much good to his mind and benefit to himself and the com- 
munity. 

(2.) History. Here, again, we haye to give the full concrete and particular. 

It is in the particular actions of men, either directly observed by the child, or 
related by those who have observed them, that the child will form his moral 
standard. And so, at this stage, history must take the form of minute biography. 
And it seems to me possible that in this way there might be laid out a course of 
such instruction likely to produce a profound moral effect on the child. 
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The child must also learn the history of his own country. But this should be 
written or told directly with a purpose—always truthfully, but still with an 
aim. Could not a child be taught to feel the value of toleration, the value of 
industry, the value of conscience, the value of obedience, the value of earnest 
religious conviction, and receive other such impressions, from many accumulated 
examples taken from British history ? 

And, finally, there-is' the teaching of religion. This is, of all subjects, the 
most important, and yet it is one tothe methods of which almost no considera- 
tion is given. What is teaching religion? Jt is teaching men to love God with 
all their heart, and ‘their neighbor as themselves. All religious teaching fails if 
we do not awaken love. It is not knowledge that is the aim; and all instruction 
that does not directly tend to bring into action love towards God and man is 
simply useless—nay, it is worse than useless, it is obstructive. This is too wide 
a subject to discuss here, but I shall quote two passages from Dr. Roth’s book 
on Gymnasial Padagogik, which will show how religious instruction may be 
uneducative, that is, not produce religion, ‘Those teachers who handle the 
subject in a systematic order,” he says, “encourage their scholars to make syllo- 
gisms. ‘All men are sinners. Iam a man; therefore I ama sinner.’ Now if 
the scholar thinks even so far, will he be awakened thereby to a longing for the 
forgiveness of his sins? Just as little as if you were to try to persuade a sick 
man, who has no desire to eat, that he is hungry. Far more likely the scholar, 
who has been brought to make the syllogism, will be set at rest in regard to his 
own sinfulness by the thought of the universality of sin.” ‘“Assuredly at the 
examinations made by our youths at their departure for the university, they show 
so much theological learning, such deep glances into the secrets of the kingdom 


of God, so thorough an acquaintance with the Scripture, that I look baek with 
shame on my youth; but yet their belief in the existence of God, of the immor- 
tality of their own soul, is a matter of the utmost indifference to them. We 
can see nothing of a firm permanent direction of the heart to God ; of a conscious 
morality of the heart based upon principles.” 


GOOD TEACHERS AND WISE INSPECTORS. 


That instruction may bring out all the powers of the child, and form char- 
acter as well-as train the intellectual faculties, the schoolmaster must be 
a@ man. of considerable culture, possessed of insight into human nature, and 
especially young human nature, well acquainted with the best methods of train- 
ing, and having a high aim for his own life and a noble moral tone in his own 
conduct. For here it is not the quantity of instruction that is of consequence 
so much as the quality, provided it be varied enough; it is not the amount of 
information given, but the interest excited; not the truths mechanically con- 
veyed, but the living and abiding impressions prodaced on the soul. The teacher 
has really a cure of souls committed to him. Once find the right man, and he 
must be trusted in the discharge of his duty. He must be allowed to choose his 
own ways and means within certain limits; he must study the individuality of 
each pupil, and vary his mode of action accordingly ; and he must have nothing 
to distract him from the great aim which must. guide all his activity. Along 
with the good teacher we must have good inspectors, men of larger experience, 
of still greater culture and reach of thought. These should not watch over the 
teachers as if they were suspected characters; but they should be able to advise 
them in difficult cases, set them right when they pursue wrong methods, encour- 
age them when they may despond, and help them in every way to carry out the 
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true end of their vocation. With such a body of teachers and inspectors, the 
school might do a vast deal, in fact could not help doing a vast deal, to diminish 
the crime of the.country, to ameliorate the condition of the people, to make the 
country better, and wiser, and happier. 

THE REQUISITES OF THE REVISED. CODE; INSUREICIENT. 

_ The great aim. of the school is not touched in the Requirements of the Code, 
which only reachea certain results in, reading, writing, and arithmetic, which 
may be acquired without any educative influence. The learning to read and the 
learning to write are mechanical operations. In learning te read the child is 
engaged simply in connecting an outward visible sign with a certain sound. In 
learning to write he is learning to indicate certain sounds by visible signs. The 
whole activity. is external, Ag far as. the Revised Code is concerned, the child 
need not understand a single word of what he reads or writes. The only educa- 
tive power which the operation possesses arises from a defect in our language. 
Our signs are.variable, The same sound may. be indicated by different symbols ; 
and sometimes the same sounds represent different thoughts, and are expressed 
by different symbols, in which case the child must learn the meaning to be able 
to give the symbols. But in,all other cases the process is mechanical. “The 
appropriation of the language itself, as such,” says Beneke, “having reference 
only to the external, produces immediately and by itself no mental gain.”. And 
this is repeated by all who have written on the methods and object of education. 

There is a little more educative power in arithmetic, yet it issmall. Arith- 
metic furnishes the pupil with models of clearness, precision, aad certainty ; but 
the.ideas contained in it are few. Indeed, the whole of arithmetic is a mere ex- 
pansion of one and one make two, and one, from two is one. That is all the 
idea that is in it. 

But reading and writing might be so taught as to be educative. If, as should 
always be the case, the arts of reading and writing are taught with special appli- 
cation and reference to the ends for which they are acquired, vast spiritual benefit 
might be got. But here comes in the Revised Code, and presents a factitious 
end to the schoolmaster. The one thing he is to do is to make pupils read and 
write and cipher, and the one end proposed for him is a.certain amount of pay. 
Drive his pupils into the standards anyhow, irrespective of the full training of 
the mind, and Government will be satisfied. But what will be the result? The 
interest in knowledge is destroyed, the individuality is neglected, the moral tone 
is overlooked, and the one power of learning to read and write, urged on by 
force, and accomplished mechanically, will very likely soon pass into disuse in 
many cases, and be lost, or be employed for the lowest p 

It. seems to me that the plan of distributing the public money in Scotland 
ought to be totally different. A minimum income should be fixed for all teachers, 
ample enough to get good men. Where the local rates, say at twopence per 
pound, and the fees, are sufficient to provide this income, the Government should 
give no aid directly to the school. But when a parish is poor, the income of the 
teacher should in all cases be made up by Government to the minimum, and the 
Government would thus step in where aid is really needed. Government should 
also pay all the inspectors, and any other general expenses. 

HIGHER SALARIES AND TRAINING MUST GO TOGETHER. 

You cannot get men in an instant to become teachers. You must begin with 
them at an early age; if a boy does not see his way before him for a profession 
in this direction, he will not train fori. 
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END AND MEANS OF TEACHING. 

In organizing a National System of Education, and providing 
guarantees for its efficiency, we are inevitably tempted to narrow the 
sphere of education to the limits within which our tests are availa- 
ble. The examination test is far from being a complete test of 
educational results. Yet it is upon this we are constrained mainly 
to rely when we would take measures to secure a high standard of 
teaching. Consequently, from the earliest stages of preparation for 
the profession, the young teacher has abundant inducement to think 
that every thing depends upon the amount of knowledge he acquires, 
and the amount he afterward communicates. The course of prepar- 
atory study favors this view. The fixed curriculum, the uniform 
examinations, the standards of excellence, the certificates of first, 
second, and third class, intended to indicate professional rank—all 
of them quite essential, every one will allow—tend to encourage the 
conviction that education is concerned only with knowledge. 
certificated teacher has the requisite amount of instruction, and is 
by inference a competent instructor. He has attained what is essen- 
tial for professional engagement. Teachers need to guard them- 
selves against this narrowing of their professional aims, and dwarfing 
of their own intellectual and moral nature. 

Even if the end of teaching be restricted to the communication 
of knowledge, it is plain that the possession of so much information 
is not the only requirement for instructing others. Knowledge of 
gtammar, geography, history, and modern languages does not con- 
stitute any one a professional educator. While yet on the benches 
of the students’ class-room, the candidates for office are constantly 
led to distinguish between knowledge and teaching power. They 
find a difference among instructors. It is not always the man who 
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knows most who proves himself the best instructor. The beginner 
in teaching needs to carry with him the recollection of this differ- 
ence. When he passes from the students’ bench to the position of 
command on the floor of the class-room, he obtains fresh evidence 
every day that much more is wanted there, than is implied in draw- 
ing upon his stores of information. The test of practice brings out 
‘what written examinations had not previously discovered, but had 
rather obscured. New demands come with the practical work of 
teaching. He must be his own tegcher in the art of teaching, while 
he is engaged in the practice. Even by his failures, as well as by 
such success as he is able to command at first, he must learn to rise 
to higher success. 

The learning to which I refer is something very different from the 
continued study of books. Such study will secure a fuller knowl- 
edge and a higher culture, but the learning which is even more 
needful for the teacher is to be gathered by practice in teaching 
under carefully maintained self-observation. He who would succeed 
as a teacher must be a censor over his own practice. He must be 
thoroughly interested and observant as to his own success. As Dr. 
Arnold admirably said, when inquiring about a master, ‘I prefer 
activity of mind and an interest in his work to high scholarship, for 
the one may be acquired far more easily than the other.’ 

Forther, however, it must be considered that the communication 
of information is not the sole end of teaching. A simple test may 
satisfy any one that a higher task has been by common consent as- 
signed to the teacher. If the pupils of any school are rude, teck- 
less, and riotous, the school management bears some considerable 
amount of blame. The common verdict in such a case is quite 
decided. Public opinion expects more than knowledge as the result 
of school attendance. The more this matter is considered the more 
obvious it will become that the expectation is just. I do not say 
that the teacher is always fairly judged in this relation, nor do I say 
that the expectations of parents are always reasonable. Home train- 
ing is the earliest training, and all teachers are in some degree 
dependent on what that training has been. Deficiency here shows 
itself quickly at school. It is unreasonable to expect that school 
training can altogether make up for neglect or mismanagement at 
home. No doubt the school must some how or other protect itself 
from the evil consequences which flow in upon it because of a break- 
down in home rule. In such cases, however, a burden is thrown 
upon the teacher which he should not in fairness have had to bear. 
Accepting, however, his responsibilities, encumbered with all the 
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disadvantages which may gather around him, the teacher under- 
takes to exercise supervision over the deportment and conduct of © 
the pupils. 

The combination of such supervision with instruction is the 
greatest service the teacher can render to families and to the State. 
In the humblest sphere the teacher may claim this great work as 
his own. In a National System of Education, proper training of the 
children becomes an important end. Modern civilization wisely 
rejects the Platonic idea, that children should be more the children 
of the State than of their parents. The unity of national life is 
found to be most secure in the recognition of the sacredness of 
family life. At the same time, however, we can see the loftiness of 
aim and motive which made Socrates and Plato seek the good of the 
State, in the goodness of her citizens. In this we reach the root- 
idea, made grandly conspicuous by the Christian system, that good- 
ness of character is the end of life. The teacher, then, seeks a grand 
result when he labors to contribute toward the formation of good 
character in the young, helping them to fight bravely against tempt- 
ation, and to persevere in the way of rectitude through all difficulties. © 

What the nation is looking for is a sound moral training, along 
with instruction, and by means of.all the accompaniments naturally 
attendant on the instructor’s work.* If the nation is disappointed 
in this, it loses the higher of the results it looked for when setting 
in motion a complicated and expensive machinery. It has given 
the whole teaching profession a higher status—an immense gain in 
itself— but, by the same act, it has imposed a more extended and 
more visible responsibility upon the profession. The success of 
school training is to be tested by the moral condition of the nation 
in after years. The nation desires not merely that the memory of 
the children be well stored, but that the intellect be developed, and 
habits formed which may remain as capital to draw from when the 
work of life must be done. The great difficulty of our modern 
civilization, bred of our keen competitions, clash of interests, crowd- 
ing together of multitudes of people, and consequent craving for 
excitement; is a waning morality. It meets us in all the narrow 
lanes of our cities—lanes which we Scotch naturally describe as 
‘closes.’ In these piles of building, vice rather than poverty spreads 
out the signs of human wretchedness. In these shelters of misery, 
multitudes of children have all that they can call a‘home.’ The 
attractions of home—priceless to us—are altogether unknown to 





* The German view of this matter is well put in these words: ‘ Primary instruction shall have 
for its aim to develop the faculties of the soul, the reason, the senses, and the bodily strength. 
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them. From their earliest days they have had a hard and harden- 
ing life. Their chances of comfort and respectability are few. 
What the nation desires is, that skillful and kindly teaching extend 
to them the chance which they should otherwise altogether miss. 
Mainly for the sake of these children has our national compulsory 
system of education sprung into being. 

REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 

Self-control is the first requisite for success in teaching. The work 
of governing even the youngest children requires government of one’s 
self. A man must have his powers under command, if others are 
to have the full benefit of his guidance. This rule holds in all 
spheres. It is essential for a high standard of success in any pro- 
fession. Only in this way can the physician give his patient the full 
benefit of his knowledge and skill. On this condition alone can a 
man sway an audience with any share of that power which belongs 
to the orator. On no other condition can a teacher in reality be- 
come master over his scholars. Self-command is essential even for 
teaching a single child, much more when a person must govern, in 
order to teach, large numbers of children. 

Another phase of this rule is seen when things are looked at from 
the children’s point of view. The youngest children are quick in 
observation. They readily discover what degree of control is main- 
tained by those over them. Guided by their own observations, 
they quietly submit to be governed only in so far as they reeognize 
the elements of governing power in their superiors. Fond of liberty, 
prone to catch at a passing opportunity for diversion, children are 
quick in taking advantage of any deficiency in the power of com- 
mand, any laxity in the exercise of control, or want of observation. 
These characteristics are so uniform that they can not be overlooked. 
He who would succeed as a teacher must recognize them,—must 
enjoy their comical side, and not merely be disturbed by the test to 
which they subject himself,—but must utilize them so as to make 
them contribute toward government. The restlessness of children 
is inevitable——their fondness for fun is delightfully helpful in 
saving school work from prosaic monotony. In harmony with these 
admissions, they must be governed. He who would control them 
easily and wisely must keep himself in harmony with the children, 
which certainly implies that he keep himself in good humor, and 
shun irritation. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE—BY EYE, VOICE, AND PUNISHMENT. 


The power of the Eye is the primary source of the teacher’s in- 
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fluence. Only let the pupils feel that the eye of the teacher runs 
swifter to the mark than words fly to the ear, and his power will be 
felt. The conduct which is to be regulated must be observed. To 
the extent to which this is possible, every thing done in the school 
must be under the eye of the teacher. To forget this, or to become 
indifferent to the need for it, is a serious mistake. As a pre-requis- 
ite, it is of consequence to have the scholars so placed that observa- 
tion is easy. Any arrangement of seats which makes it difficult, 
involves a willful surrender of a large part of a teacher's power, and 
at the same time of the children’s benefit. The eye is much more 
the expression of all that the teacher is than the best chosen words 
can be. The scholars can understand it more quickly than they can 
understand words, and there is nothing for which the eye is more 
available than the expression of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
what is seen. The eye is hardly misinterpreted by one who observes 
its play. In addition, it is the most quick and most silent of mes- 
sengers. ‘There is no quicker telegraph for the school-room, and it 
is practically free from risk of error in communication. Without 
the slightest interruption to school work, the eye conveys more en-_ 
couragement, warning, and rebuke, than there could be time to 
utter. To leave all this uncommunicated would be an unspeakable 
loss of influence. Through the eye an unexpressed, but clearly 
recognized, understanding is gradually established between master 
and pupil, which greatly aids school management. Connected with 
this form of control, there is all the advantage of comparative 
secrecy in the midst of public procedure. It serves all the ends of 
a cipher in telegraphic communication; and in school life, private 
influence upon a single mind is of vast consequence. The teacher 
is constantly occupied in public exercises, yet more than most men, 
he needs opportunity for communicating hints of purely personal 
application, which are best conveyed when they reach the person 
concerned without knowledge of those around. This holds specially 
of those timely warnings which are to check the beginning of wrong- 
doing. To utter every warning to a child in the hearing of all his 
companions would be to blunt the edge of the warning itself. In 
many cases the calling of general attention to what is being done 
would throw the mind of the offender into an attitude of defense, 
altogether unfavorable. A warning conveyed by a look gives the 
pupil all the advantage of profiting by it without injury to self- 
respect. Encouragement thus conveyed, gives a great additional 
impulse, carrying a consciousness of a certain advance in the good 
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opinion of the teacher, without the fact giving rise to pride, as it 
might otherwise do. , 

Next in order of influence is the teacher's Voice. For mere pur- 
pose of discipline it can not be so frequently in use as the eye. It 
must be more commonly appropriated to the work of general 
instruction, When used to promote discipline, the voice should 
convey the same lesson to all the scholars. In this way the teach- 
er’s voice should be a training power for the whole school. But 
words to be wisely used in this way must be sparingly used. There 
is not a greater mistake in this relation than to suppose that abund- 
ance of speaking is the measure of its power. Needless speaking 
is an offense against good government, as in the scholar it would be 
a breach of discipline. In every case it should be generally felt that 
there was real occasion for speaking. Besides, it must be remembered 
that even appropriate counsel may be overdone by frequency of 
repetition. Warnings lose their force if they are incessantly reiter- 
ated, and this unfortunate result is more rapid if they are invariably 
shouted at the pitch of the voice. As has been well said, ‘ Nothing 
more impairs authority than a too frequent or indiscreet use of it. 
If thunder itself were to be continual, it would excite no more ter- 
ror than the noise of a mill.’ Incessant fault-finding involves a 
rapid evaporation of moral influence. 

Last in the order of consideration—last, and least to be resorted 
to in practice—is Punishment of offenses. I do not exclude pun- 
ishment from consideration, nor do I see how it is to be excluded 
from practice while the teacher fulfills the functions of his office. 
All government must be supported by the sanction of punishment 
for willful violation of its authority. While, however, this is to be 

‘ admitted, it is to be hoped that the schools of our country are for 
ever freed from the reproach of an irrational and cruel resort to 
corporal punishment for the most trivial offenses. I do not deny 
that the old régime could point in self-vindication to good results 
secured by its rough appliances. I do not deny that there are many 
—I myself among the number—who look back on the share of suf- 
fering experienced under well-directed use of ‘the taws’ with 
acknowledgment of its value. But the records which can be given 
of scholastic punishment in years not far past are undoubtedly any 
thing but honorable to our educational skill and study of human 
nature. When the instruments for chastising the scholars were in 
constant use, their very commonness made, them insufficient, and 
tempted the teacher to a baneful inventiveness of new and more 
humiliating forms of punishment. So it was that forms of punish- 
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ment utterly disgraceful came to be resorted to. I can tell of a 
hapless boy who had the misfortune to be seized on the occasion of 
@ general outbreak, who was ordered (on a summer day) to thrust 
his head up the chimney, and stand in the grate. To add to this 
ignominy, his companions, who had been participators in the offense, 
many of them ringleaders in it, were invited by the teacher to laugh 
at the victim stuck up ‘in durance vile,’ and to meet with a derisive 
shout his reappearance among them with blackened face. One can 
not think of the infliction of such penalties, or of the moral conse- 
quences of their endurance, without a shudder. 

However good the teaching was under the flogging régime, and 
every one who knows any thing of the history of cur country knows 
it was careful and thorough, the infliction of punishment was often 
strangely separated from reflection and justice. Even though such 
eases as that described were only of occasional occurrence, it is be- 
yond doubt that the continual resort to the ‘the tawse’ led many 
teachers to chastise their pupils more as the expression of their own 
irritation with the condition of things under their gene ampere 
as a reasonable penalty for the offense of the sufferer. 

There is a theory adverse to all corporal punishment, which is 
popular in our day, and advocated by those whose experience and 
judgment entitle their opinion to great weight. I must, however, 
confess myself unable to acquiesce in that theory. Its advocates 
have the advantage of decided support from the States in the 
American Union, which have reached the highest position in edu- 
cational arrangements. Thus the Department of Public Instruction 
for the City of New York instructs its teachers that they ‘ should 
never resort to violent means, as pushing, pulling, or shaking the 
children, in order to obtain their attention.’ The reason given is 
this: ‘All such practices constitute a kind of corporal punishment, 
and are not only wrong in themselves, but specially prohibited by 
the Board.’ The Directory for the City of Baltimore, Maryland, is 
not so decidedly adverse to corporal punishment, though it indicates 
the same aversion to it which appears in the New York Manual. 
There is but one sentence under the head of Discipline, and it is 
this: ‘The schools shall be governed, as far as possible, without 
corporal punishment; and when such punishment shall be necessary, 
it shall in no case be inflicted by an Assistant, except when in charge 
of the school in the absence of the Principal.’ Turning from 
America to Prussia, we find the same spirit pervading that part of 
German legislation bearing on this subject. In the General Law of 
1819, on the organization of Public Instruction in Prussia, which 
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was minutely analyzed by M. Victor Cousin in his Report to the 
French Government (1831) on the state of Public Instruction in 
Prussia, there is a distinct deliverance on punishments. It is in 
these words: ‘No kind of punishment which has a tendency to 
weaken the sentiment of honor, shall, on any pretense, be inflicted: 
corporal punishments, in case they be necessary, shall be devoid of 
cruelty, and on no account injurious either to modesty or to health.’ 
INSTRUCTION. 

Whatever the age and attainment of the pupils under charge, the 
first requisite for communicating instruction is to gain and keep 
their attention. Teaching, to be successful, must therefore be 
adapted to win attention. At the earlier stages of school life this 
is the one pressing requirement. Somehow, attention must be made 
possible even to the most restless little ones, to whom the first re- 
straints of school life are irksome. Accustomed to have every new 
object attract their interest just as long as they recognized any thing 
attractive in it—permitted to change from oue engagement to an- 
other as caprice dictated—they must be made familiar with restric- 
tion. They must begin to be regulated by the will of another. 
Taking this as self-evident, we are prone to say that they must do 
so, whether they will or not. This is one of our superficial current 
phrases which cover over many points needing careful consideration. 
Attention is not to be secured by mere exercise of authority. Au- 
thority has a great deal to do through the whole course of school 
life, but we cannot ‘command’ attention, as we say, by merely de- 
manding that it be given. A radical mistake is made if a teacher 
lean on his authority in the school as the guarantee for attention by 
the scholars. He must consider the requirements of the undisci- 
plined mind, and adapt himself to them. Children attend to what 
interests them. This must determine the kind of assistance to be 
given them in acquiring habits of attention. To help them in this 
is an obvious part of a teacher’s work. It devolves upon him to put 
his instructions in such a way as to awaken interest in the subject 
taught. This duty, indeed, falls on every one who attempts to in- 
struct others. The literary man, the special pleader, the lecturer, 
the orator, must all of them bestow much thought on the laws 
which determine the mind’s interest in any subject sct before it. 
The master of a school in this respect shares a task which is com- 
mon to all who essay to teach others. In this appears the true 
place and’ power of the profession, Still more important does the 
work of the schoolmaster appear when it is considered that he lays 
the foundation for all later and more advanced teaching. He initi- 
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ates into the process of learning, which is to be continued in all 
after life. The educator of youth does not merely communicate 
so much instruction from year to year; he develops the receptive 
and acquisitive tendencies of mind, which are afterward to play 
their part in the intellectual activity of the nation. He trains the 
intelligence of those who are afterward to be the teachers of others, 
as well as of those who are only to be interested inquirers after 
truth. 
Natural Curiosity. 

Curiosity is to be utilized as the corrective of restlessness. To 
awaken expectation—to keep it alive, and even to add to its strength 
by that which it feeds upon—is to succeed in teaching. Here arise 
several considerations deserving notice from the schoolmaster, 
Children are most susceptible of what comes through the senses. 
It is therefore a great point gained when the eyes as well as the 
ears of the pupils can be kept in exercise during the lesson. To 
reach the mind by double avenues at the same moment is to increase 
the chance of success. The value of sight as an agency of instruc- 
tion is generally recognized. However true it may be, in any case, 
that hearing may suffice to convey the whole truth, there is in every 
one a natural disposition to resort, nevertheless, to sight as a favor- 
ite auxiliary. Every one is conscious of the desire to see a speaker 
while listening to his statements. Every experienced speaker is 
aware that he sacrifices much of his power if he does not speak to 
the eye as well as to the ear. We all know how strong is the desire 
to watch the performances of the several members of an orchestra 
while we listen to the piece which they are rendering. In all proba- 
bility we should more accurately realize the composer’s design if we 
completely closed our eyes and simply listened, but the fascination 
of sight is too strong for most of us to make it easy to content our- 
selves with the feast of sound. This keenness of interest in what 
is seen is experienced by boys and girls perhaps even more intensely 
than it is by their seniors, Hence the value of the blackboard in 
all departments of teaching, up to the very highest; hence also the 
value of object-lessons for beginners; hence the greater interest 
commonly felt in observational and experimental science than in ab- 
stract thought. Every schoolmaster needs to give great weight to 
this consideration, Children universally desire to see their teacher 
while he guides the class-work. This desire continues powerful as 
long as the teacher continues to interest the children by what he 
says, As long as he succeeds in this respect, the eyes are bright, 
and fixed-on the common center of attraction. So soon as his 
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teaching becomes slow, monotonous, and wanting in intellectual 
energy, the eyes lose their luster, and begin to wander off from the 
common center. Thus it becomes obvious that the teacher must 
himself be thoroughly interested in order to interest his scholars. 

A timely break in the order of lessons may be of great conse- 
quence for continued mental activity. I venture to think that 
Time-Tables, however important in themselves, should never be so 
rigidly adhered to as to prevent variation. Many disadvantages 
would be experienced if there were needless deviation from the 
fixed order of study. But a lesson may be specially difficult, and 
that must imply that it is more irksome for the scholars. In such 
a case it is a practical mistake to insist that the children must be 
kept on the strain quite as Jong as when the work is comparatively 
simple. ‘The Code’ can hardly be expected to do any thing less 
than attach supreme importance to the ‘Time-Table.’ But to 
measure school-work for all days of the year by the yard-measure, 
or by the clock, is to deny to intelligence its fit place in the school- 
room. It is of far more consequence for ultimate results that the 
teacher should observe and judge for himself as to the wisest distri- 
bution of the several parts of work for a day, than that all our 
schools come under regulation-drill, which would turn any slight 
deviation from the Time-Table into a serious offense. By all means 
let us be saved from blind ‘rule of thumb.’ It is to be hoped that 
our national schools‘will not become circumscribed by rule in such 
& manner as to deter our teachers from exercising their own sagacity 
as to minor deviations which a regard to efficient teaching may 
suggest. 

Considerable diversity of arrangements should appear in the 
adaptation of lessons to the capacity of children, in accordance 
with their age and advancement. Powers of observation are those 
first in exercise, and these chiefly must be called into play in the 
case of beginners. Those who devote themselves to infant-school 
teaching need a specialty of teaching gift. Vivacity of manner, 
aptness of descriptive power, play of imagination, facility in passing 
lightly and rapidly from one theme to others somewhat analogous, 
with strong delight in the simple unrestrained ways of little chil- 
dren, are the qualifications which specially point out the teacher 
suited in a marked degree for training those who are only in the 
earliest stages of school-life. Pictorial illustrations and object-les- 
sons must supply attraction to the youngest scholars. The earliest 
demand upon memory should for the most part involve little more 
than involuntary recollection. It is enough at such a time if facts 
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are recalled because the picture illustrating them is attractive, or the 
story connected with them interesting, or the tune pleasing - which 
the verses of a hymn or song are sung. 

‘ Those “strong-minded” teachers who object to these modes of 
“ making things pleasant,” as an unworthy and undesirable “ weak- 
ness,” are ignorant that in this stage of the child-mind, the Will— 
that is, the power of self-control—is weak; and that the primary 
object of Education is to encourage and strengthen, not to repress, 
that power. Great mistakes are often made by Parents and Teach- 
ers, who, being ignorant of this fundamental fact of child-nature, 
treat as willfulness what is in reality just the contrary of Will-fulness ; 
being the direct result of the want of Volitional control over the 
automatic activity of the Brain. To punish a child for the want 
of obedience which it has not the power to render, is to inflict an 
injury which may almost be said to be irreparable.’ 

Passing from involuntary observation and recollection, children 
must make a beginning with voluntary concentration of attention. 
This brings us to the regular tasks, appropriately so named. The 
effort of preparation always constitutes a task, and in the early 
periods of school life a peculiarly wearisome one. Scholars must 
early begin the work of self-directed effort, success in which must 
regulate their progress, and determine their influence through sub- 
sequent life. 

There is force here in what has been said by Mr. Thring: ‘It 
must be borne in mind that with the young memory is strong, and 
logical perception weak. All teaching should start on this un- 
doubted fact. It sounds very fascinating to talk about understand- 
ing every thing, learning every thing thoroughly, and all those broad 
phrases which plump down on a difficulty and hide it. Put in prac- 
tice, they are about on a par with exhorting a boy to mind he does 
not go into the water till he can swim.’ 

Home Preparation, 

As a general rule, it may be taken as beyond dispute that, for 
educational results, it is undesirable that the whole evening be set 
apart to lesson-learning. Responsibility for home arrangements de- 
volves on the parents or guardians of the children; but the respon- 
sibility of adjusting the task to the recognized capacity and 
advancement of the scholars rests on their teacher. Many of the 
perplexities and trials which fall upon both teachers and scholars 
are the result of want of due consideration as to the amount of 
work assigned. If in the hurry of closing up for the day, a teach- 
er, without much consideration, specify work more extended than 
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ordinary, the result will be a night of gloom for the scholars, and 
thereafter a day of perplexity for himself. In such circumstances, the 
vexations of teaching are self-made troubles. 

For Teachers in our Primary Schools it is specially important to 
consider the amount of home-preparation which may reasonably be 
expected. It seems to me altogether unlikely that satisfactory ad- 
vance can be made in the work of education through means of 
these schools, unless school-work be largely planned upon the ad- 
mission that only slight home-preparation can be expected, A large 
proportion of the children are so situated at home that preparation 
of lessons must be very slight, and often completely neglected. It 
seems unwise to shun this admission; we must suit ourselves to the 
existing state of matters. Teaching must proceed largely on the 
assumption that the scholars are practically commencing the learn- 
ing of the lesson when their teacher begins class-work. I do not 
incline so to view a teacher’s work as to regard this position of af- 
fairs as occasion for special condolence. On the contrary, I favor 
the opinion, that in all cases it would be well if the classes in which 
primary instruction is communicated were conducted on the avowal 
that comparatively little is expected in the form of home-prepara- 
tion. Even if lesson-learning were entirely restricted to school 
hours for the first two or three years of school life, I think we should 
gain and not lose in educational results. In the interests of health 
and physical development it is to be desired that the brain should 
not be subjected to continuous work for more than a few hoars of 
each day. As far as possible, we should guard against the excite- 
ment of class-work flowing in upon the homes of the children, and 
even upon their sleeping hours, At present we have too much ex- 
perience of uneasy restlessness of brain among young children. In 
the interests of the teachers of our primary schools, burdened as 
they are with the extra strain of maiutaining the attention of large 
numbers of very young children, I would wish to see a saving of 
strength in teaching. Escape from the irritation experienced on 
account of the discovery of inadequate preparation would be a con- 
siderable help in this respect. There would be less fretting for a 
teacher (and it is fretting which most quickly exhausts the strength), 
by deliberately undertaking the work of teaching the lesson from 
the foundation. There would also be a higher training in the real 
work of teaching. Mere lesson hearing is a comparatively slight 
and commonplace exercise; but to lead the young mind into the 
knowledge to be understood and remembered, is an exercise in every 
way worthy of large knowledge and much skill. 
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If learners are shown the true methods for reducing difficult com- 
binations to their elements, many difficulties are taken out of the 
way. Mastery of the remaining difficulties will them prove a help 
for subsequent effort. This work of analysis is greatly simplified 
in later stages, if progress in elementary instruction has been by 
advancement on a careful system from the simplest cleménts of lan- 
guage to the more complex combinations. Intelligence is the avenue 
to memory. A passage may be accurately and rapidly read or re- 
cited, and yet not in any proper sense learned. The contribution 
to the real education of the child is comparatively small, unless the 
understanding is called into exercise. In education what may be 
‘described as a ‘local’ or ‘verbal’ memory is of slight influence in 
comparison with an intelligent or rationalizing memory. Associa- 
tion by reference to locality or verbal sequence is a temporary co- 
herence, which generally breaks up when the occasion for it is gone. 
But if facts are contemplated, and truths are understood, memory 
keeps what it receives, and intelligence begins to utilize what it has 
gathered. It is therefore of the utmost importance that analysis 
become a familiar instrament in all educational work. The ordinary 
round of school duty gives constant opportunity for its use. In 
spelling, for example, to break up a word into its component parts 
is to bring the understanding into play, affording memory the aid 
it requires for accurately retaining and recalling that word. 

Blackboard. 

The use of the eye to aid the understanding is of great import- 
ance in all analysis. For this reason the blackboard presents an 
invaluable auxiliary. Its use may seem to consume time ; in reality 
it greatly saves time. What is made visible will be understood 
much more rapidly than what is merely explained in words. A 
word of several syllables written out on the board in separate parts 
will much more easily be made familiar than if it be only looked at 
as printed in the ordinary lesson. Familiarity with the analysis of 
words will soon be gained in this way, rendering continued’ use of 
the board unnecessary, and setting it free for use at some other 
point of difficulty. There is no need to continue illustrations when 
writing mainly for those who are professional teachers. The value 
of the blackboard is not likely to be overlooked. The more a 
teacher can avail himself of all the avenues to the mind, the more 
efficient his teaching must become. 

Combination of the Known and Unknown, 

When pupils are encouraged to make for themselves fresh com- 

binations of things already known, additional progress is certain. 
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Variety of exercise in this way is as attractive to children as many 
of their games, If, when such exercises are given, the rivalry in- 
volved in taking places were discontinued, and all the extraneous 
excitement avoided, the play of intelligence would bring an ample 
reward. I plead for discontinuance of rivalry in such exercises, be- 
cause, while it stimulates some, in other cases it hinders and even 
stops the action of intelligence. If any teacher doubt this, he may 
subject a class to experiment by watching the faces of the pupils, 
and next asking from the child who has been corrected an explana- 
tion of the reason for the correction. Hurry in such things is an 
injury, and so is all commingling of antagonistic motives. All fear 
hinders intellectual action, and the fear of wounded ambition offers 
no exception to the rule. The fear of being punished is more seri- 
ously detrimental than any form of fear which can be stirred. It is 
essentially antagonistic to the action of intelligence. Let mind have 
free play. There is hardly a better exercise for a class than that of 
allowing a scholar to write out on the blackboard the tense of a 
verb, or any other portion of grammar ; requiring the others to offer 
correttions of what has been written; interlining the corrections as 
suggested ; and then inquiring into their warrant. 

- Ritter, the celebrated geographer of Germany, pointed to the 
value of skillful combination in the suggestion he made as to teach- 
ing geography. He proposed the combination of history and 
geography. He recommended that an outline map should be 
drawn, the mountains traced, and the courses of the rivers; and 
that localities should be marked in connection with events of his- 
toric importance, or with information concerning the products of 
the soil, or of manufacture. The suggestion is a valuable example 
of the type of combinations which must greatly facilitate education 
and deepen its interest. The learning of geography is of compara- 
tively little value if it be nothing more than lists of names in mod- 
erate doses, with the understanding that they belong to England or 
to France. But if a teacher roughly sketch an outline map upon 
the board, and bid one after another of the pupils fill in a part of 
it, and then unroll the printed map, the impression upon all will be 
greatly deepened. History would undoubtedly gain greatly in in- 
terest, if outstanding events were associated with map drawing. 
The Germans have advanced beyond most nations in teaching 
geography. Government instructions may lie behind this, and per- 
haps even military reasons may lie at the back of these instructions, 
but there can be little doubt of the fact. During the Franco-Prus- 
sian war it was said the German soldiers knew the geography of 
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France better than the French themselves, Special education for 
the army is, however, provided in Germany to an extent as yet un- 
known in any other country. The German soldier is not left merely 
to become familiar with drill; he has regular school training, as 
well as military exercise. But the school children are unusually 
well instructed in geography, with minute topographical information. 
When resident in Berlin, I had the opportunity of putting a variety 
of questions to a smart boy of thirteen years of age—a favorable 
example of the school, I should think—and found that he had a 
degree of topographical knowledge rarely possessed by those who 
have not traveled in a country. The boy could describe the whole 
aspect of the country around Edinburgh as not one-third of the boys 
of Edinburgh could have done. 
Friendly Relations of Teacher and Scholars. 

There is a familiarity which is destructive of discipline, and quite 
unfavorable to application on the part of the scholar. This is so 
clearly recognized in the profession, that there is hardly need for 
precaution against misunderstanding. The communication here re- 
ferred to is that which has purely educational ends in view. What 
I point to is far removed from every thing which would favor undue 
familiarity. It even presupposes the impossibility of it. Any 
thing which interferes with the simple relation of teacher and taught 
is a hindrance. What is to be commended is freedom of commu- 
nication exclusively for purposes of instruction, and connected with 
the matter in hand, as the sole attraction for the time. It is a free- 
dom which, instead of being unfavorable to discipline, must tend to 
establish it. What is mainly to be desired is free communication 
of difficulties from the scholar to the teacher, as there should be full 
instruction from the teacher to the scholar. There is an exercise of 
authority by a teacher which utterly ignores and frowns upon any 
tendency to direct inquiries to him. He will question in order to 
ascertain what the scholars have learned; but they must not ques- 
tion him, in order to learn what they have failed to understand. 
Every thing is made to depend upon the thoroughness of the teach- 
ing at every stage; and this again depends upon the teacher's own 
reflection, without any sure discovery of his pupils’ need. To every 
teacher such a method is inadequate, because insecure. The most 
experienced teacher will allow that he needs to be helped to the dis- 
covery of his pupils’ difficulties. But if a teacher cultivate a distant 
reserve, he can not have the help which only the scholars can give. 
The instruction must roll on. If the scholars catch all they need, 
so far well; if they fail to understand all that is expressed, there is 
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no help for it. If such a system be preferred under the apprehen- 
sion that any thing else would weaken discipline, there is either a 
consciousness of weakness in the teacher, or else a want of thorough 
teflection on the necessary conditions of school discipline. If a 
scholar may not freely inquire during some suitable opportunity 
afforded for the purpose, but must depend entirely upon catching 
the full meaning of all that has been said, the relation between 
teacher and scholar is constrained and unhealthy. 
Routine to be Avoided, 

In the school, as every where else, we want to escape routine.* 
Neither teacher nor scholar should feel that the procedure each day 
is simply a repetition of the procedure of the preceding day. A 
sense of monotony is to be dreaded as one should the nightmare. 
If scholars are shy to speak out, as under our system they are apt 
to be, deliberate attempts should be made to draw them out, and as- 
certain what they still need to learn. It is quite essential to success 
that it should be somehow ascertained how much the children have 
got only by rote without understanding, how much they have mis- 
understood, and what they have never thought about which should 
have engaged their attention. There is nothing which more im- 
presses one in visiting the public schools of the United States of 
America than the unrestrained freedom with which the pupil makes 
an appeal to the teacher, in the assurance of that appeal being en- 
couraged and met as far as possible in the circumstances. This 
feature struck me as a general characteristic in all the schools I 
visited, from the primary to the normal schools. The pupils regard 
this as a natural feature of school life. I remember on one occasion 
entering the class-room of a teacher of physiology in one of the 
normal schools when he had just finished the lecture for the day. 
He was saying to the members of his class, ‘I shall examine on this 
lecture to-morrow ; just let me see if your notes are accurate.’ One 
pupil at once asked what had been said as to the average weight of 
the human skull. The answer was immediately given. Another 
question followed, and another, until all were satisfied, after which 
the few closing minutes of the hour were spent in supplementing 
the lecture with such remarks as the questions seemed to suggest. 
This is only an example of what is common in American schools. 
I must express my admiration of this characteristic. 

* Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale College, Connecticut, U. 8., in « series of articles in The 
College Courant of Yale, writes upon ‘special defects in the operation of modern schools.’ He 
signalizes these two: ‘The spirit of formalism and routine which has grown up in our modern 


schools,’ and ‘the tendency te stimulate to excess the spontaneous or verbal memory.’ We may 
take warning from American experience. 
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FORMATION OF OHARBACTER. 


I proceed now to speak of the regulation of the emotional nature, 
—the government of all the springs of action. This brings into 
view the teacher’s part in aiding his pupils to use intelligence for 
the guidance of their conduct. I have already indicated the grounds 
on which I conceive that this department of oversight and training 
belongs to the teacher. He is an instructor in the widest sense. 
To him is intrusted the development of the whole nature, in so far 
as that is found to be needful for school discipline, and possible 
through means of it. The two departments, instruction and train- 
ing, are indeed quite distinct, and admit of separate treatment. 

From the one point of view, the teacher seeks to make his schol- 
ars observant, reflective, well informed, and prompt in the use of 
their faculties. From the other he seeks to make them upright, 
generous, and brave. The relative importance of these two ends 
will be at once recognized. As meanness of disposition is worse 
than slowness of intellect; as selfishness is worse than defective 
memory; as cowardice is worse than ignorance,—special import- . 
ance is to be attached to the department of moral training. The 
teacher can not, indeed, raise such training to the position of prim- 
ary importance, since all the school arrrangements are made ex- 
pressly for instruction in the ordinary branches of knowledge. But 
there is no need for this, since moral training is gained not so much 
by formal inculcation of duty as by practice in well-doing through- 
out the common engagements of life. If, however, moral training 
do not expressly engage the attention of the scholars as a subject of 
study, it is to be continually the subject of consideration with the 
teacher. It makes no difference whether it be grammar, or geog- 
raphy, or history which is being taught, the formation of character 
goes on with equal facility. So generally is this recognized in the 
profession, that Mr. Currie has set this down as his first statement 
in his valuable work on Education :—‘ Education comprises all the 
influences which go to form the character.’ 

Sympathy with Children in their Training. 

For success in training, the first requisite is intelligent sympathy 
with the children in the difficulties they experience while attempt- 
ing to control their conduct. Before a true and influential sympa- 
thy is possible, the teacher must observe peculiarities of disposition. 
It will thus appear how essential it is to discriminate carefully, in 
order to make a satisfactory beginning, At the same time the 

33 
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general truth must be recognized and applied for the guidance of 
our procedure, that a child’s ruling dispositions are as truly inherit- 
ed as his intellectual powers or his bodily constitution. This will 
not be disputed, and therefore I do not insist upon it; but the con- 
sideration must have a directly practical bearing upon school gov- 
ernment. If it be not uniformly recognized and acted upon, justice 
can not be done to the children, nor can sagacity have proper exer- 
cise in dealing with them. One child is naturally irritable, another 
is naturally amiable. The one is not to be blamed, nor is the other 
to be praised, for what he has inherited. If under sudden provo- 
cation the one shows a sensitiveness which the other does not 
discover, no marvel. The result is exactly that to be expected from 
the different natures of the two, What is of chief interest to the 
educationist is, that the irritable child can gain the mastery over the 
ruling tendency of his nature, and can be helped in striving for the 
victory. But it is unjust to punish a child because he has inherited 
an irritable disposition. In many cases it is no less so to punish 
him because that disposition has suddenly started into activity 
under provocation. One child is naturally timid, another naturally 
rash. It is unreasonable to blame the children, or to do any thing 
but consider what are the special difficulties of each, and how 
best each can be helped in overcoming these. The one has inherited 
a highly sensitive nervous constitution, which is readily excited by 
the slighest changes, and which throws in upon the mind the agita- 
tion originating in the organism. To punish such a child for his 
timidity, or mock him on account of it, is a grievous practical blun- 
der, which indicates want of knowledge and reflection as to the 
necessary conditions of moral training. If a teacher is not to run 
the risk of inflicting life-long injury-upon one intrusted to his care, 
he must have some clearly defined plan in harmony with the known 
laws of mind, suitable for allaying fear and promoting courage. 
Another child is naturally impulsive. The former thinks and 
shrinks. 
Limits in the Teachers’ Power in Training. 

He can not form the character, but can only aid the pupil in 
efforts to form his own character. This consideration is of vital 
importance in the determination of method. Character implies es- 
tablished habits of self-government. Its formation is thus essentially 
a personal matter. Whatever be its type, it is the result of habits 
voluntarily cherised. So long as the predominant natural disposi- 
tions sway the conduct unchecked, moral character is unformed. 
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The beginning of its formation can be traced from the time that 
there are signs of voluntary restriction and regulation of these dis- 
positions. Whenever a degree of self-control appears, it indicates 
the sway of intelligence. Character, whether good or bad, is in no 
case the result of involuntary tendency. Its formation in a good 
and healthy type is a most delicate process, needing to be continued 
through many years. Nothing is more likely to injure, by retard- 
ing, or it may even be in perverting, the process, than efforts after 
coercion. Will-power must regulate the course of conduct, and the 
only safe stimulants of the action of will are intelligence within, 
and the encouragement of intelligent sympathy from superiors who 
have already won respect. 
Influence of Companionship. 

Children are greatly hindered or aided in the formation of a good 
character by the influence of those around them. If their seniors 
make light of moral distinctions, they will do so too. If their com- 
panions are selfish, and unchecked in that tendency, they too will 
begin to give way to the same hideous disposition. There is in 
human nature enough of the desire for self-gratification, and a suffi- 
cient sense of the irksomeness of self-restraint, to favor ready yield- 
ing to the easier way of life. But self-denial is the necessary 
condition of self-government. The effort it involves, and the pain 
connected with that effort, try us most at the commencement. But 
both the effort and the pain will be considerably lessened if seniors 
give encouragement and companions share the difficulties. In this 
way, all the order and discipline of the school should support the 
virtues and promote their growth. 

But favorable circumstances do not in themselves afford all that 
is requisite. Dismiss the best disciplined class, and observe the 
moral characteristics of the children when they are free to act 
according to inclination. It will be found that there is considerable 
diversity among them, and that some very readily inflict wrong upon 
their companions. Discipline is the product of authority. Char- 
acter does not grow by mere force of authority. There is even 
peril to character in the constant strain of authority, which demands 
unquestioning submission on pain of punishment. Obedience in 
such a case is often reluctantly rendered, and reluctant submission 
is apt to be unfavorable to character. A rooted aversion to restraint 
is then cherished, which carries in it serious forebodings of evil. A 
child must be taught to walk alone, else a reckless career may fol- 
low escape from the hated restraint. The most perfect form of 
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drill can not establish moral character; the best educational ma- 
chinery is unequal to the task. Circumstances, even the most 
favorable, can not produce the character which must itself be supe- 
rior to circumstances. Character must grow from within, in accord- 
ance with the invariable laws of mind. 


Individualization. 

To render aid in the formation of.character, a teacher must indi- 
vidualize. One hundred children may be instructed in the same 
branch of knowledge at once, but development of character can not 
proceed in this way. The prevailing dispositions and tendencies 
of each scholar must be ascertained. Ignorant of these, a teacher 
can do little which will render really effective help. A physician 
might as well write prescriptions at random, and distribute them in 

_ order, as he made the round of his patients. Knowledge of each 
pupil is the essential requisite for real training. It may be objected 
that professional duty leaves a teacher no leisnre for this; but one 
who has made it a practice to observe character, as every teacher 
must have done in order to be successful, needs no special time for 
the necessary observation. He can not help observing. He only 
requires the routine and bustle of school life to afford the oppor- 
tunities he needs, A private talk with each pupil, when constrained 
and quite on his guard, will be of little worth for purposes of ob- 
servation. You must see children excited by rivalry—tried by the 
irritating conduct of fellow scholars—subjected to unexpected disap- 
pointment—and roused by the exercise of the playground—in order 
to ascertain what are the characteristics of each onc, and what a 
teacher should most strive to do for each. In such scenes observa- 
tion is inevitable, and a child is never allowed to feel as if he were 
watched. Every thing is ‘above-board,’ and comes under observa- 
tion in natural course. The teacher soon knows who are irritable, 
and who are of a stubborn disposition; who are rash and who 

_ shrinking; who are inclined to conceal their purposes, and practice 
cunning; and who are prone to be domineering. Seeing these 
things, a teacher sees his work. He recognizes that a common dis- 
cipline, touching all alike, is not equal to the demand. Help, 
appropriate in form, and well timed, he must endeavor to give. 
Scarcely noticed by the school generally, hardly remarked upon by 
the child more immediately concerned, a look of encouragement or 
rebuke will make a child conscious of success or failure, A mere 
glance of the eye may not reckon for much in the log-book of the 
school, but it has left its impress on the sensitive surface of a young 
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heart. A word of rebuke dropped softly at the fitting moment into 
that ear alone for which it is meant may be enough to start a resolu- 
tion of improvement upon which a teacher may continue to operate 
from day to day. Such a word may live long in the memory. I 
remember now, as if it had been yesterday, the look and word of a 
venerated preceptor [Dr. Boyd, of the Edinburgh High School] who 
had detected a case of oppression of a fellow scholar, ‘There was 
one boy in the group I did not expect to see consenting to such 
conduct.’ The look and word were for me, and how the lesson 
went home may be judged by the vividness of the present recol- 
lection. 
Self- Control. 

A child must see that formation of character is his own business, 
and a work for all times. He must be awakened to the sense of _ 
that power which is power over self. He must have aroused to 
activity those motive forces which impel the mind to the work of 
self-control as one of living interest. He must taste the joy as well 
as feel the difficulty of self-government. Only thus can the build- 
ing up of character proceed. For a teacher, then, there is no other 
way possible than that of helping the scholar to help himself in what 
riust be his own work. If we fail to induce the pupil to take to’ 
this in earnest, we fail in the first condition of success. From the 
very center of the being must come the determination of the forces 
which are to be allowed to sway the conduct. Who can overcome’ 
selfishness but the person who feels it? How can generosity be 
planted in the mind except by personal admiration of it, and per- 
sonal exercise ? 

Self-Control and Reflectiveness. 

Self-control begins with reflectiveness. It has its sure commence- 
ment in thought as to right and wrong in human conduct. But 
this thought, to be of any real value in character building, must be . 
concerned more with the inward dispositions than with the outward 
forms of conduct. It is in the suggesting and encouraging of such 
thought that a teacher can give to a pupil the full benefit of his superior 
intelligence, and greater calmness of observation. But some consid- 
eration needs to be given to the lines of thought which it is of real 
consequence to suggest. A child needs no lecturing in proof of the 
position that falsehood is wrong, unless his thinking on the subject 
has been already perverted by pernicious home training. There is 
nothing a child more resents than being deliberately deceived. In 
like manner it is not needful, under ordinary conditions, to convince 
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a child that stealing is wrong; with a child trained from the earliest 
days to steal it is otherwise. Every child is, however, quick enough 
at crying out against the theft of his own property. No one, how- 
ever unfortunately placed in respect of parental influence, is ignorant 
of the fact that kindnoss is right. He has recoguized that, a long 
while before he came to school. What a child needs is, not so much 
help to know what the right is, as help to do it, especially when cir- 
cumstances tempt to the opposite. A child needs help to turn his 
attention on the rising disposition, which, if allowed to gain strength, 
will tempt to evil doing. A child is prone to allow attention to be 
absorbed with what is external, and scarcely turns attention on the 
feeling which is swelling in the breast. He needs frequent help in 
beginning reflective exercise. Reflectiveness in the proper sense 
comes as one of the later attainments, and needs not a little effort 
for its cultivation. 
Work of Repression, 

This is a more difficult and trying work than the encouragement 
of good. But evil tendencies must be checked, in order that the 
nobler dispositions may have room to grow. If the check is to be 
wisely and successfully put on, much more is wanted than that the 
check itself be a strong and severe one. Fortunately, the most 
powerful form of restraint is a form of encouragement to the person 
restrained. Taking for granted that evil inclinations must be mas- 
tered, and demanding this of the children themselves, the teacher 
gains the strongest position when he is neither the lawgiver nor the 
imperious authority requiring its fulfillment, but is the friendly 
counsellor, suggesting the best means of gaining the victory. A 
suitable hint dropped in the ear, showing that the difficulty has been 
seen and measured, and that the teacher will be a sharer in the joy 
of success, will stir new resolution, and change some part of a nat- 
urally irksome task to attractiveness. There is great need that we 
keep in view the painfulness of the experience involved in conflict 
with powerful tendencies in the nature. To appreciate the difficulty 
of the task any child has on hand carries one a great way toward 
proving a real helper. But the painfulness of the work must in no- 
wise give exemption from it. Such painfulness is part of the neces- 
sary experience of true development. To favor a child escaping 
from the determination and suffering connected with self-denial is 
no kindness but the worst form of cruelty. There is but one way 
for mankind securing a clear escape from this painfulness, that is, to 
face the effort which occasions the pain, until by facility of effort 
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the pain itself gradually diminishes, until the pleasure of pure and 
lofty motive is felt greatly to outweigh the uneasiness. Neither 
parent nor teacher can wisely screen children from the bitter ordeal 
which self-denial entails. ‘A spoilt child’ has been spoiled by en- 
couragement in self-indulgence, which at each turn has been allowed 
under the name of ‘kindness,’ and which has prevented reflection 
where it might have arisen, and a struggle for self-mastery which 
might have been attempted. It is a weak and altogether pernicious 
type of sympathy which inclines a teacher or guardian to save a 
child from the pain of conflict with his own evil tendencies. This 
is ‘ blind sympathy,’ one of the worst illustrations out of a consid- 
erable variety which give force to the adage that ‘love is blind.’ 
Wisdom is the true guide of love, for there is no more glaring practi- 
cal mistake than the notion that the law of love is all we need to make 
our life noble. The love which shelters from the pain of self-denial 
is soon blind even to the faults which spring from the want of re- 
straining power. There is therefore great need to guard against 
love degenerating to softness. Even tender years must not be 
allowed to plead for self-indulgence. In kindness, the teacher must 
remember that the sooner the work of self-restraint begins the easier 
it proves. But when the work is bravely faced, let us give all the 
sympathetic aid in our power, always remembering that the work 
itself must be the child’s own. Real sympathy helps the youth in 
his battle with evil within. And a heavy demand there ever must 
be for such sympathy, while selfishness must be crushed, anger must 
be restrained, and wrongs must be endured without retaliation. 
The task may be harder for some than for others, but in every case 
it must be carried through. A clear recognition of all that this 
requires is of greatest value to a teacher. Happy are the children 
placed under the care of teachers who see the moral requirements 
of their case, and take pleasure in individualizing. The victory is 
half won if a child has a strong helper in his instructor. 
The Willful, Stubborn, and Defiant. 

Beyond such general dealing comes the great perplexity of school 
life. How shall we deal with those who are willful, stubborn, and 
defiant? It is a question hard to answer. There are some who 
object entirely to corporal punishment. As already indicated, I 
am not able to agree with this view. Alternatives are hard to find, 
though it is most desirable to avail ourselves of all that seem to 
promise efficiency. Expulsion from the school I regard as an ex- , 
treme measure, to be shunned up to the verge of endurance. 
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Unless in the case of unruly pupils at an advanced age for school 
life (such as are not unfrequently to be found in evening schools), 
expulsion from the school can hardly be looked at as an available 
course, It is escape from a difficulty, not mastery of it. It is a 
practical admission of failure, which, if possible, should never be 
made in face of a school. Instead of increasing the moral influence 
of a teacher, it detracts from it. Let kindly treatment, as occasion 
offers, calm and sympathetic remonstrance in private, assurances of 
patience, and promises of help, be all accumulated around the 
offender. Let every thing be done which tenderest sympathy can 
suggest rather than that the offender be banished from the school, 
and turned over as a pest upon the hands of some unsuspecting 
brother in the profession. Thete is a very graphic account of the 
conflict with a stubborn and wild youth which deserves perusal, 
given in one of the books of Dr. Eggleston,* descriptive of school 
life in the midst of the rude settlers in the Far West of America. 
Very touching is the story, naturally recalled here, which is told by 
Dr. Guthrie in his own pathetic ‘style: ‘A soldier, whose regiment 
lay in a garrison town in England, was about to be brought before 
his commanding officer for some offense. He was an old offender, 
and had been often punished. “ Here he is again,” said the officer; 
on his name being mentioned; “every thing—flogging, disgrace, 
imprisonment—has been tried with him.” Whereupon the sergeant 
stepped forward, and apologizing for the liberty he took, said, “ There 
is oue thing that has never been done with him, sir.” “ What is 
that?” was the answer. “ Well, sir,” said the sergeant, “he has 
never been forgiven.” “ Forgiven!” exclaimed the colonel, surprised 
at the suggestion. He reflected for a few minates, ordered the cul- 
prit to be brought in, and asked him what he had to say to the 
charge? “Nothing, sir,” was his reply ; “only I am sorry for what 
Ihave done.” Turning a kind and pitiful look on the man, who 
expected nothing else than that his punishment would be increased 
with the repetition of his offense, the colonel addressed him, saying, 
“Well, we have resolved to forgive you!” The soldier was struck 
damb with astonishment; the tears started in his eyes, and he wept 
like a child. He was humbled to the dust; he thanked his officer 
and retired—to be the old refractory, incorrigible man? No; he 
was another man from that day forward. He who tells the story 
had him for years under his eye, and a better conducted man never 
* wore the Queen’s colors.’} 


* The Hoosier Schoolmaster. Routledge, London. { Speaking to the heart, p. 36. 
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RISKS CONNECTED WITH SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

There are risks in some of the methods and devices of school 
management, against which it is an important duty to have the 
scholars kept on guard as far as possible. The rivalries of school 
life carry with them temptations to jealousy. The daily competi- 
tion, the marking of places, the reckonings which are to determine 
the prizes, all excite the children in a way which is apt to break in 
upon the work of self-restraint. Eagerness for honor tempts either 
to seize at an advantage or to cherish enmity because such an ad- 
vantage has been secured-by another. The stimulus of competition 
has undoubtedly a high value; but this fact must not blind our eyes 
to the accompanying evils. The influence of numbers is great, and 
the rivalry of open competition quickens interest in the round of 
school work. To dispense with such stimulus seems hardly wise. 
And yet it can not be matter for surprise that many teachers have 
been led seriously to question whether there is a real educational 
gain from these rivalries. It would be difficult to decide the dis-° 
pute by careful comparison of the evidence for the opposing views, 
One consideration seems to me conclusive. Competition is an in- 
variable attendant on human effort. There is no sphere of life 
which altogether escapes its influence. In the great majority of the 
spheres in which life is spent the results of rivalry are met at every: 
turn. For this school training should prepare, as for one of the’ 
certainties of human life. To bear one’s self with calmness, fair- 
ness, and generosity in the midst of the rivalries of business is of 
the highest consequence both for personal interests and for the har- 
mony of social life. It is, indeed, a great service which is rendered. 
to the community if school training prepare for this. The teacher's 
thoughts must often revert to the subject, if the scholars are to be 
guarded against the requisite power. Ambition, that ‘last infirmity 
of noble minds,’ may be turned to ignoble ends, and may change 
strength to weakness, nobleness to meanness. 

NATIONAL VICES SHOULD BE GUARDED AGAINST.* 


Early school life should do mach to guard against the rudeness 
and coarseness which turn domestic life to bitterness, and prepare | 
the way for outbreaks of violence. A constant stream of refining 





* Professor Hodgson (University of Edinburgh) in his Address as President of the Social Science 
Association, dwells on the want of a better public opinion on the subject. ‘Every where around 
us we find coarseness of manner, cruelty both to animals and to our fellows, petty dishonesty, dis- 
regard of truth, wastefulness, evasion of duty, infidelity to engagements, not to speak of graver 
forms of wrong-doing ; and WHO BELIEVES IN HIS HEART THAT SCHOOL TRAINING COULD DO 
ANY THING TO PREVENT THEM 1’—Proceedings fer 1873. . 
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influence should flow through the minds of the pupils. Every 
thing favorable in the reading book, in history, or in the incidents 
of the school-room, should be utilized for this end. By all’ means 
at our command, let us seek to refine and elevate. Our aim must 
be to give a softened tinge to the character, like the mellow bloom 
on the dark rich clusters of the vine. Thus a higher life is in some 
measure reached by a child, and he wields a gentler influence, check- 
ing the asperities of life. In mixed schools, such as we have in 
Scotland, there is ample opportunity for training boys to cherish a 
respectful and generous demeanor toward girls—a lesson of high 
value in itself, and far-reaching in its effects. Encouragement in 
right practice is real training. 
The Vice of Drunkenness. 

If there be any one vice against which the teachers of our country 
should seek to warn the young, it is prunxenness. Our national 
reproach becanse of this one vice is a bitter one; our national loss 
and suffering appalling to a degree not realized by those who do not 
ponder the statistics of the subject. Our national weal depends 
largely on our casting off this loathsome evil. Intelligence and de- 
bauchery can not go long together, either in personal or in national 
history. Drunkenness is a vice at which school training should 
level its heaviest blows. There are at present fearful odds against 
the teacher’s hand here, more particularly in the midst of the pov- 
erty stricken districts in our large cities, blighted by the baneful 
influence of strong drink. But if the teacher be observant as to 
opportunities, persistent in his plan, hearty in his utterances, and 
judicious in his avoidance of ridicule, he can do much in fixing un- 
seen convictions, and may be aided, unconsciously to himself and to 
the poor children, by the sad experience of the misery and brutality 
which a dranken life occasions. A steady moral influence quietly 
returning, as opportunity offers, to impress upon the mind the evils 
of drunkenness, and the value of temperance as a root virtue, will 
help largely toward the training of a race strong in the self-control 
of a temperate life. The waste of substance which drunkenness 
causes,—the weakness and weariness of body,—the debasement of 
mind,—the desolation of homes, are such as to afford the teacher 
many links of association making reference easy and natural. 
There is enough in the thought of these things to deliver childhood 
from the risk of making mirth of the drunkard. There is enough 
to favor one who desires to awaken loathing in a young mind. But 
in all allusions to this subject there is need for great delicacy of feel- 
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ing and tact. The teacher needs to remember into how many homes 
in our land the horrid vampire has entered, and how many young 
hearts are sinarting under the wounds it has inflicted. 

GOOD DISPOSITIONS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 

The nourishment of the good is the surest way of repressing the 
evil. Thus, the growth of generosity is the decay of meanness; so 
it is all round. The life of the virtues is the death of the vices. 
Where there is sensitiveness as to the feelings of others, there is 
shrinking from rudeness, Generosity quickens the sense of shame 
at the rise of a selfish feeling. The love of truth will summon 
courage to its aid, rather than screen itself from suffering behind the 
mean shelter which a falsehood might afford. In this way it is ap- 
parent that a teacher can do much to prevent the outbreaks of evil 
by the judicious and hearty encouragement he gives to all examples 
of well-doing. 

1. The first and most constant form of help is that afforded by the 
spirit in which school discipline is maintained. If that illustrates 
throughout the play of good disposition, the children are uncon- 
sciously won to admiration and imitation of the same. It is not 
despotic government which is favorable to the growth of virtue, but 
the government of reason and sympathy—in other words, a govern- 
ment founded on moral excellence. If the children have any occa- 
sion to complain of injustice, some injury is done to their moral 
training. Let the atmosphere of justice and kindliness pervade the 
school-room, and the scholars will grow up in robustness of moral 
life. 

If an unintentional injustice has been done, let the error be freely, 
and if needful, publicly acknowledged, and let the error be rectified 
as far as possible. None of us profess to be perfect; it would be 
purest affectation to conduct a class on the assumption that we are. 
It does not lower the dignity of a teacher to own a fault on a fitting 
occasion. But the acknowledgment must be a proof of strong and 
moral purpose,—not a painful admission of weakness and bewilder- 
ment. It must give evidence of the power of self-command,—not 
of the want of it. 

2. Next in importance is the power of direct encouragement. If 
the teacher gain the affections of his scholars, and give regular evi- 
dence of his wish to stimulate them in well-doing, his influence over 
them will be great. They have a desire to stand well with their 
teacher, and if this desire be utilized it becomes easy to contribute 
daily toward the formation of a good character. In order to pre- 
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serve this influence, however, it is needful to remember that praise 
as well as blame must be used sparingly. The child must know 
and feel that he has gained approval, but only at rare times should 
he hear himself praised before others. So delicate a process is that 
by which character is developed, that there is danger from frequent 
commendation, just as there is on the other side from frequent fault- 
finding. The dangers here are two—that of encouraging pride 
while encouraging well-doing, and that of tempting a child to sup- 
pose that there is something peculiarly meritorious in simply doing 
his duty. The former is the more conspicuous, and is certain to 
attract attention if it arises, and thereby suggest the need for coun- 
teractives. But the latter is one not so easily observed, and which 
goes much more quickly in the direction of undermining the char- 
acter. The child must be made to recognize that if he has done 
well, he has only done what is naturally required of him, and what 
he must be required to do a hundred times a day with as much ease 
and fixedness of purpose as appear in his use of speech. In view 
of the danger thus indicated, it is desirable that a child more com- 
monly feel that he has gained approval rather than hear the expres- 
sion of it. It is with encouragement, as with so much beside,—it 
is most easily conveyed through the eye, and by this vehicle of 
communication there is least risk of error or injurious effects. A 
look is, indeed, fleeting, and can not be long sustained; but there is 
an advantage in this for the purpose here contemplated. On the- 
other hand, however fleeting, a look of encouragement is long re- 
membered by a child. 

3. The opening reLicious Exercises of each day, if properly 
conducted, must greatly aid the work of training. The rate payers 
of the country have declared unmistakably for religious teaching as 
the true support of moral training. Teachers who include moral 
training in their ideal of professional duty will be thankful for the 
decision. The ‘Conscience Clause’ frees a teacher from irksome 
apprehensions as to interference with the religious convictions of 
those who have intrusted him with the delicate task of training 
their children. The teacher is assured that in these opening relig- 
ious exercises he is starting the work of the day as the great bulk 
of the people wish him to do, while complete protection has been 
provided for exceptional cases. As a moral trainer, the teacher is 
immensely aided by opportunity for touching the deeper feelings of 
human nature. To lift the whole set of duties into the light of God’s 
eye, and to associate childhood’s efforts with the wealth of divine 
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sympathy and help, is at once to raise life higher, and make effort 
easier and more gladsome. To link the moral sentiments with the 
religious feelings is to bring the strong forces of the human mind 
into play for support of arduous effort, 

INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING SHOULD BE REWARDED. 

The grand ends of teaching are embraced in the two words Jn- 
struction and Training. Failing in these, or in either of them, the 
teacher fails to attain the end he has set himself to reach. A lower 
aim can not be accepted without falling beneath the true professional 
level. No true teacher can make salary the end of effort. No mat- 
ter in what profession a man may be, if pay is the one end for 
which he works he is self-degraded. We come very near the source 
of sound moral life in this matter. The discussions of ancient phil- 
osophers as to receiving payment for teaching show how much the 
dignity and power of the teacher were conceived to be dependent 
on superiority to the mercenary spirit, If these philosophers dis- 
cussed the question, not only with eagerness, but even with undue 
keenness of fecling, this shows how important it seemed in their 
eyes. We can discuss the question now free from the feeling occa- 
sioned by the conduct of professed Sophists. We clearly see how 
honorable it is that a man should live by his profession; but we as 
elearly perceive that it is unworthy of a man to hold his profession 
exclusively for the living it affords. It is, however, well for us, and 
for all interests concerned, that pay is needed by all workers in the 
several spheres of human activity. This granted, it is clear the 
teacher’s salary should be such as to give him a good position in 
society. If the general standard of income for teachers be low in 
any country, it indicates either want of spirit among the people, or 
want of reflection as to the real value of education. Our country 
is not without blame in this respect, but fortunately a remedy has 
been provided. The School Boards of the country have shown 
their sense of the value of liberal remuneration for efficient service. 
High efficiency and high pay must go together. This is a lesson 
which by force of circumstences the School Boards are likely to 
press on each other’s attention. On the other hand it is of unspeak- 
able importance that the teacher keep his own mind fixed on some 
end vastly higher than payment.* There is a wide difference be- 
tween making a livelihood by one’s profession, and discharging 
professional duties for the sake of the livelihood. Toil and remu- 





* This whole subject is admirably treated by Mr. Mann in his Lecture on The Teacher's Motives, 
in Barnard’s Journal, XIV., 277-304. 
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neration are naturally associated; but money is a poor reward for 
life-long effort in any sphere. 

Work has its real reward in the end it seeks. Work which can 
not be reckoned for in money payments has a better recompense. 
To make good citizens, as Plato was wont to argue, is better than 
to seek pleasure; or better still, as Christianity teaches the lesson, 
to aid others in attaining moral goodness in all its forms is a task 
worthy of the highest endowments. Here it is the teacher can 
render the greatest service. No nation can keep in the front rank 
except by education. For stability and influence the nation must 
look to parents and teachers, who are molding the character of the 
rising generation. During the Franco-German war, the oft-repeated 
remark was that the schoolmaster had gained the German victories. 
The fact was clearly established. Germany had the best intelli- 
gence of the country in the ranks. Under our military system 
nothing akin to this can happen; but the roots of national influence 
go immensely deeper than the army, and stretch immensely wider. 
It is the morality underlying the intelligence which is the secret 
spring of vital energy in a people. The war test we do not wish 
to see applied; but if British teachers can quietly and steadily turn 
the forces of vice and crime, we shall have reason to rejoice more 
than the Germans did over the return of their victorious troops. 
Our worst foes are within our own borders. Our best friends are 
those within our own lines, who promote intelligence, self-control, 
and devotion to a noble life. Amongst these our teachers stand 
conspicuous. But it is never to be overlooked in our estimate of 
teaching that moral fruits are the best. If a teacher, year by year, 
present the great bulk of his scholars for examination, and succeed 
in passing over ninety per cent. of them in all departments, he may 
well be congratulated. But there is another aim higher still. It is 
to have his scholars so habituated to self-control, that they shall be 
prepared for wise direction of their own conduct when all the 
checks and helps of home and school are completely withdrawn. 
In such a case the after-life of the scholars will reflect honor on his 
labors as discovering, though at a great distance of time, the fruits 
of the discipline of school life. This is the highest result of edu- 
cational effort. It is the full reward of anxious thought and toil. 
In such a case the teacher sees his own better life reproduced in 
those who caught from him many of their early impulses toward a 
life of moral elevation. 
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WILLIAM JOLLY—PROFESSORSHIPS OF EDUCATION. 


The training of teachers in the science and art of their profession 
has, up till this time, been very partial. Teachers, as a class, have 
received no professional training. Normal Schools, certainly, have 
been established for this purpose, but these have been taken advan- 
tage of by only a small part of the middle class of teachers. The 
higher members of the profession either could not or wonld not 
avail themselves of the training provided there, and have rested sat- 
isfied with, at the best, an arts curriculum, without one hour spent 
in becoming scientifically acquainted with the principles of the art 
they have to practice; the lower parts of the profession have, from 
poverty or other causes, been prevented from attending these schools. 
Moreover, in the past, this work of training has been done only by 
certain churches, who have honorably taken upon themselves this 
important duty, which should have been done by the profession, or 
by the country, or by the universities, These churches can not be 
asked to continue this onerous, and to some extent, thankless work. 
Such ecclesiastic connection was natural and praiseworthy in the 
past, and was the proper complement of a denominational system. 

Teaching is the only learned profession with no training machinery 
for its members, as a class, to prepare them for their peculiar work, 
—work that requires all the special knowledge and skill that a man 
can obtain. Other professions have their special classes for profes- 
sional accomplishment, in which their students pass through a 
thorough noviciate preparatory to work in life. The necessity for 
professional training for every pursuit in life is becoming a feature 
of the age, and is extending itself even to trade, in technical educa- 
tion. Surely such a training ought to be provided for a profession 
that has as trying, difficult, and delicate work to do as any other! 

Professional training for teachers should be broad enough to em- 
brace the whole profession, should be provided at convenient centers 
throughout the country, and should be of sufficient social status to 
command the attendance of the highest parts of the service. 

To the question, how and where such training should be provided, 
there can be but one adequate and permanent answer: Jt must be 
done in and by our Universities. 

Our Universities have, for generations, been training schools for 
divinity, medicine, and law. The anomaly has existed, and still 
exists in the Universities, that for certain classes of the community 
elaborate systems of professional training have been provided, and 
none for the educational. Such an omission was natural for gener- 
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ations, when it was not known that there was such a thing as the 
Science of Education. But that day is surely past. Education is 
a science and art that requires as special training as any subject. 
It is surely time now that we should complete the circle of the 
professions in our universities by doing tardy justice to this one. 
Their wants in other subjects are being gradually and honorably 
supplied by the foundation of new chairs, representing new ideas 
of the age. Education still remains an open want. 

A Chair of Education, fully established, should include— 

1, A Professor of Education, who would give a full course of lec- 
tures on the science and art of teaching, 

2. A Training College, of which the professor would be principal, 
and in which a staff of lecturers would give instruction in subjects 
that are not included in the university classes, but are necessary for 
the complete education of the teacher, similar to the extra-mural 

- lecturers in medicine. 

8. A Practicing School, with the very best appointments in class- 
rooms, furniture, and apparatus, under a competent head master, 
with a full staff of assistants, in which the best practice of the art 
of teaching would be carried on, and in which would be afforded 
every opportunity for the efficient practical training of the future 
teacher, a school holding the same relation to education that the in- 
firmary and its clinical lectures do to medicine. 

4, An Educational Library and Museum, with a fall collection of 
all works on education, and of all educational apparatus and appli- 
ances, similar to the educational department in Kensington Museum, 
—a complement to the other professional museums alreadv in tae 
universities. 

The subject is. too extensive to be entered into in detail in this 
place, but.the above may be sufficient to indicate what should be 
done to supply a claimant want in our universities and in one of our 
most important professions. In determining on the best means of 
using the large funds that may be at the disposal of the Commission, 
few should more commend themselves than the establishment of 
such a chair in some one of our universities, with its complementary 
educational machinery. These endowments are left mainly for edu- 
cational purposes; and here is an opportunity of supplying a great 
educational want, and of raising the educational status and efficiency 
of the country,—such an opportunity as seldom offers itself to a 
Commission appointed to consider the best means of disposing of 
certain sums for certain important purposes.—Letter to the Scotch 
Commissioners of Education, 





ISAAC TODHUNTER.—CONFLICT OF STUDIES 


AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL ESSAYS.* 


PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER STUDIES. 

If we cast our eyes back for a period of fifty years we shall arrive at an epoch 
when the higher education of England remained still, as it had been for many 
generations, solely and exclusively classical. An illustrious man trained at this 
time stated in later life, with well-feigned regret, that he belonged to the pre- 
scientific period. Suddenly a strong current arose in favor of useful knowledge ; 
the machinery of lectures, mechanics’ institutions, and cheap literature was 
employed for the diffusion of this useful knowledge among the humbler classes. 
Whatever might have been the result of these agencies within the sphere of their 
immediate operation, it eannot be said that any decisive influence was produced 
oa the schools and colleges which supply the most elaborate education. 

At a later period, when the machinery set in action for the benefit of the 
humbler classes had decayed in power, when mechanics’ institutions had fallen 
into debt and difficulty, when lectures had given place to musical and other 
entertainments, when popular literature had ceased to affect to teach and aspired 
only to please, the exclusively classical education of the upper classes in England 
first encountered serious criticism. Perhaps not more than ten or twelve years 
have elapsed since these time-honored studies began to experience any vigorous 
rivalry; though for a considerably longer period the elements of mathematics 
had gained a partial and temporary toleration. 


ARTIFICIAL VALUE ATTACHED TO CERTAIN STUDIES. 

In balancing the claims of various modes of education and systems of studies, 
we must remember that our decision must depend very much on the precise 
benefit which we hope to secure. We may propose to educate an individual 
mainly for his own benefit, or for that of others, as for instance, the state. If 
we take the benefit of the state as the principal end, we shall probably be led to 
the conclusion that the indications of any special excellence should be carefully 
watched and encouraged, even at the expense of the general development of the 
powers. If a youth shows any of the tastes and habits which have been in past 
time the presages of military distinction, we may hold that the law of the safety 
of the country justifies the cultivation of this promise even to the neglect of 





* Prof. Todhunter is a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, 1848, Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, is th) author of a valnable series of Mathematical Text- 
books for Colleges and Schools. The Essays in the volume from which these extracts 
are taken are :—I. The Conflict of Stadies. II, Competitive Examinations. III. Private 
Study of Mathematics. IV. Academical Reform. V. Elementary Geometry. VI. The 
Mathematical Tripos. London: Macmillan &Co. 242 pp. 
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higher intellectual qualities, or to the peril of moral excellence itself. This 
may be an extreme case; but let us take a more moderate example. Suppose a 
youth to exhibit a fondness for imaginative exercises and literature, which may 
be the dawn of poetical genius. Mogseover let us suppose that, in spite of the 
authority of an ancient sage, we find a function and a value for poets in our com- 
monwealth ; then we may conclude that we ought to stimulate the imagination : 
though perhaps it might be for the true happiness of the individual if the 
memory and the reason were trained rather than a faculty which is already 
unduly developed. 


UNDUE INFLUENCE OF SPECIAL PRIZES AND EXAMINATION. 


Although we have no such despotic power as to compel an individual to 
cultivate just that faculty which seems strongest, yet by our system of competi- 
tive examinations and prizes we tend to the same result. We take a boy at school 
who seems to exhibit an aptitude, say for mathematics, and foster that taste in 
every way wecan. The boy comes to the University; he is already saturated 
with mathematics, and so must have almost exhausted the special benefit which 
that study is held to confer; at the same time, in other departments of knowl- 
edge, such as languages, history, natural science, he may be very deficient. 
Nevertheless he is kept for three or more years still at the old pursuits, exercising 
only those energies which have been abundantly developed, and leaving others 
dormant which have been too long neglected. If our object is to train mathe- 
matical teachers and professors this may be defended, though perhaps with only 
partial success; but if, as we commonly maintain, our object is to cultivate the 
mind so as to render it well fitted for future exertion in any direction which has 
to be followed, our arrangements are open to serious doubts. 

The excessive cultivation for examination purposes of one department of 
knowledge to the exclusion of others seems to me one of the great evils of our 
modern system of bribing students by great prizes and rewards to go through 
our competitive struggles. We are in danger of giving up all pretence of a 
general course of training for youth, and of allowing and even encouraging 
boys to select some special subject which they fancy they prefer, or rather 
perhaps which they least dislike. I should desire quite a contrary system; a 
scheme of study and examination should be drawn up after due deliberation, 
and all candidates be required to pass through this before the avenues to special 
distinction were opened. In theory, perhaps this is still attempted; but in 
practice we seem to deviate from such a course more and more every year at 
Cambridge. For instance, students of classics are no longer compelled, as they 
formerly were, to pass a mathematical examination for their degree; and for the 
most part undergraduates in the colleges are excused from attendance at lectures 
on the subjects which they do not profess to cultivate. Even where an attempt 
is made to prescribe some general course the standard in each department is 
fixed so low as not to ensure more than the simplest rudiments of knowledge. 

. 
EXAMINATION VALUE OF SUBJECTS VALUED. 

As we must employ some mode of testing the diligence of teachers and the 
attention of pupils, it seems inevitable that there must be processes of the nature 
of examinations ; hence it is important to pay some attention to the adaptability 
of subjects to the exigencies of examinations. It seems to me that the older 
subjects, classics and mathematics, are strongly to be recommended on the 
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ground of the accuracy with which we can compare the relative performance 
of the students. In fact the definiteness of these subjects is obvious, and is 
commonly admitted. There is, however, another advantage, which I think 
belongs in general to these subjects, namely, that the examinations can be 
brought to bear upon what is really most valuable in the subjects. It is of 
course easy te say that the art of examination by long practice on these sub- 
jects has arrived at a degree of excellence far beyond what ought reasonably 
to be expected in the case of studies of quite recent popularity; but this does 
not seem to me to explain the matter completely. Take, for instance, mathe- 
matics, and observe how real and fresh the examination papers can be made; 
’ they in fact abound in new results which are quite commensurate in importance 
and interest with the theorems previously established and studied. Now, for 
@ contrast, take the subject of history: this may be readily admitted to be 
important and instructive especially for the original inquirer who has to seek 
for evidence, to estimate its value, and to combine it in a consistent whole. But 
it may be seriously doubted whether the valuable parts of the subject can be 
developed in our usual systems of examination. From the cases, not, I admit, 
very numerous, which have fallen under my own notice, I have formed an: 
unfavorable judgment on this matter; it appears to me that we find in exami- 
nation papers chiefly dates and striking, obvious events, which form rather the 
skeleton of history than history itself; that the mere receptivity of the students 
is all that can be tested, to the exclusion of the faculties of comparison and of 
judgment; though these may be well developed by original researches inthe 
subject. Thus, briefly, it seems to me that much of what constitutes the real 
value of mathematics can be tested by examinations, but in history there is 
little of this merit. 

[Experimental and Natural Sciences are considered by this author as not 


satisfactory for examination purposes.] 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF MATHEMATICS. 

Leaving aside such points as are well known and obvious, I should like to 
draw attention to the inexhaustible variety of the problems and exercises which 
it furnishes; these may be graduated to precisely the amount of attainment 
which may be possessed, while yet retaining an interest and value. It seems to 
me that no other branch of study at all compares with mathematics in this. 
When we propose a deduction to a beginner we give him an exercise in many 
cases that would have been admired in the vigorous days of the Greck geometry. 
Although grammatical exercises are well suited to. ensure the great benefits 
connected with the study of languages, yet these exercises seem to me stiff and 
artificial in comparison with the problems of mathematics. It is not absurd to 
maintain that Euclid and Apollonius would have regarded with'interest many 
of the elegant deductions which are invented for the use of our students in 
geometry; but it seems scarcely conceivable that the great masters in any other 
line of study could condescend to give a moment’s attention to the elementary 
books of the beginner. The possibility of the early employment of the con- 
structive and imaginative faculties is an important gain for many students who 
become weary of the prolonged and unvaried exercise of mere receptive atten- 
tion. In the pursuit of a new language we may secure advantages of a similar 
kind but probably of inferior value; but in the early stages of most studies 
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there scems nothing to correspond: it is scarcely conceivable that examination 
papers in history or the natural sciences can offer any tolerable equivalent in 
merit and importance to the problems of mathematics. 

Another great and special excellence of mathematics is that it demands earnest 
voluntary exertion. It is simply impossible for a person to become a good 

- mathematician by the happy accident of having been sent to a good school ; 
this may give him a preparation and a start, but by his own continued efforts 
alone can he reach an eminent position. The rough processes by which prizes 
are awarded to the possessors of knowledge regard only the results offered for 
inspection, and overlook the finer gradations of merit which depend on the mode 
of acquisition. Suppose, for example, that rewards are bestowed for the cultiva- 
tion of modern languages; a person who obtains the reward may have earned 
his distinction by his own persevering application, mainly or exclusively, but on 
the other hand he may owo it to the fortunate incident of residence in a foreign 
country, or of habitual intercourse with those who spoke the language as their 
vernacular. The resulting amount of knowledge is no just index of the labor 

- and perseverance which have been expefided in gaining it; the credit to be 
properly assigned for the accomplishment may indeed belong to the successful 
candidate, but it may, and perhaps more justly, be attributed entirely to his 
friends and relatives. 

A similar consideration applies, though with diminished force, to the study 
of the classical languages; the fouhdation of knowledge in these subjects can 
be laid in years so early that the pupil exerts but slightly his own will; his 
success is a combination depending indeed partly on his own ability and applica- 
tion, but still more on the judgment or kind fortune which deposited him in a 
good school. 

We repeatedly see youths enter the universities whose position in the final classi- 
cal examination is already practically assured; but distinguished success in the 
mathematical competition cannot be confidently expected, whatever be the ability 
of the candidate, unless he is willing to subject himself to steady and continued 
discipline. In whatever line of study distinction is sought the advantage of 
good teaching is great; but probably among all the pursuits of the University 
mathematics preéminently demand self-denial, patience, and perseverence from 
youth, precisely at that period when they have liberty to act for themselves, and 
when, on account of obvious temptations, habits of restraint and application 
are peculiarly valuable, 

Nor do I know any study which can compete with mathematics in general in 
farnishing matter for severe and continued thought. Metaphysical problems 
may be even more difficult; but then they are far less definite, and, as they 
rarely lead te any precise conclusion, we miss the power of checking our own 
operations, and of discovering whether we are thinking and reasoning or merely 
fancying and dreaming. I speak now, as on former occasions, of studies as 
they present themselves to minds of average power and of ordinary conditions. 
For persons of exceptional ability any intellectual pursuit may prove stimulat- 
ing and strengthening. In other words, discoverers and original geniuses form 
a class apart; we may admire them, but we should not inadvertently assume 
that their pursuits when adopted by inferior disciples will be as vivifying as to 
the great masters themselves. 





DISADVANTAGES OF MATHEMATICS. 

In the first place, I think that the time which is devoted to these subjects 
viewed as a discipline is too long. While engaged in these pursuits a student is 
really occupied with a symbolical language, which is exquisitely adapted for the 
class of conceptions which it has to represent, but which is so very far removed 
from the language of common life that unless care be taken to guard against the 
evil, the mathematician is in danger of finding his command over the vernacular 
diminished in proportion as he becomes familiar with the dialect of abstract 
science. It must surely be in some degree disadvantageous to train clergymen 
and barristers for several years to familiarity with a refined and elaborate system 
of expression, for which they will have little direct use in after life, and to leave 
them without any cultivation of that ordinary language which is to be the main 
instrument of service in their future occupations. I estimate at a high value the 
influences of mathematical study, bat I am sorry to see these benefits obtained 
by the sacrifice or at the peril of any of the qualifications which are necessary’ 
for success and for influence in practical life. There is especially one precaution 
that ought to be taken. The symbols of mathematics are so expressive that the 
meaning of an investigation can be discovered by a lenient examiner however 
slovenly or inaccurate the ordinary language may be which serves to connect the 
symbols. But the evil is so great which may arise from habitual carelessness in 
English composition, that examiners must be considered injudicious who do not 
rigidly maintain a good standard of excellence in this matter. 

The increasing severity of our competitive examinations seems to aggravate 
the danger to which I refer. Formerly all students at the university were com- 
pelled by their colleges with more or less rigor to conform to a general course of 
study; ambitious mathematicians had to acquire at least a tincture of classical 
and general learning; while classical students, often sorely against their will, 
were compelled at Cambridge to undergo a mathematical training. Much of 
this system has been recently relaxed or dissolved. Many eminent scholars now 
regret the exemption of the classical students from nearly all their mathematical 
training; and it is I believe a still more serious evil if students intent mainly 
on mathematics are allowed to remain without a due counterpoise of other 
studies. I do not suppose that the candidates who attain to the highest places 
in the Mathematical Tripos are deficient in knowledge and interest in other 
subjects; but I fear that omitting these more distinguished men, the remainder 
frequently betray a rude ignorance in much that is essential to a liberal education. 

In our university mathematical training, there is, I think, what may be called 
a wearisome and unprofitable monotony. I speak of course with respect to the 
disciplinary character of the process. For example: a person gains a certain 
knowledge of a new subject, like the Differential Calculus; the fresh conceptions 
which this involves.are important and instructive. But after gaining these con- 
ceptions, months may be spent in incessant practice in deductions and problems, 
80 as to leave no weak spot which an examiner’s lance could penetrate. Of 
course if the object is to produce a mathematical professor this elaborate drill 
may be accepted, though perhaps even then not absolutely necessary. But 
considered as a part of general education, although the minute accuracy which 
it tends to produce may be admired, yet it may well be doubted if the profit 
is commensurate with the expense of time and labor. The process seems & 
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modern innovation. In the study of mathematics, formerly, as a discipline, a 
general knowledge of the principles was all that was required; now we insist 
on a minute investigation of every incidental part of the subject. Exceptions 
and isolated difficulties seem to receive undue attention, on account of their 
utility for the examiner’s purpose. 

_The great progress which mathematical science has made in late years, while 
increasing largely its power, cousidered as an instrument for the original investi- 
gator, has not necessarily promoted its educational value for ordinary students. 
I remember to have heard from the late Professor Boole, an opinion which I 
had also formed myself, that the increase in the resources of notation tended 
to diminish the importance of mathematics as a discipline. If we take, for 
example, the modern methods of abridged notation in algebraical geometry, while 
we must admire the genius which has created and developed such a remarkable 
system of investigation, yet we must see that when it is cultivated for examin- 
ation purposes there is the great danger that the symbols may be used as 
substitutes for thought rather than as aids to thought. 


/ 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Experimental philosophy may be considered one of the most fashionable 
elements of education at the present time; though perhaps quite recently it 
has rather declined than advanced in public estimation. The assault which has 
been made in our time on the monopoly enjoyed by the older studies seems to 
have been a combined movement in favor of chemistry, natural philosophy, and 
natural history; and I apprehend that natural history will in the end secure the 

- largest share in the conquest, if indeed it has not already done so. In schools 
it was doubtless more interesting to many boys to assist at a lecture in chemistry 
or natural philosophy than to work steadily at classics or mathematics; but 
chemistry and natural philosophy will in their turn be found dull when com- 
pared with natural history, which is associated with the love of outdoor exercise 
and the desire to catch the lower animals, which are so characteristic of English 
youth. To have these cherished pursuits elevated into serious duties, and 
dignified with the name of studies, must have been a joyful surprise to the 
generation of schoolboys who first encountered the welcome novelties. 

I assert then that much of what is called experimental science has no claim 
whatever to the title; I hope I shall not be supposed to be merely trifling with 
words, for I believe myself that there is an important truth involved in the 
remark. The function of experiment, properly so called, in the investigation of 
the laws and processes of nature can hardly be unduly exalted; but it may be 
said of the experimenter, as of the poet, that he is born and not manufactured. 
The lecture rooms of .professors of experimental philosophy must be devoted 
chiefly to the mechanical repetition of familiar processes ; the spectators are told 
what they may expect to sce, and accordingly they see it with more or less 
clearness of conviction. The result of the whole performance may be that 
certain facts are impressed on the belief or on the memory, but it is difficult to 
secure any cultivation of the power of experimenting, or any mode of testing 

_ the existence of such a power. I am speaking with reference to teaching such 

subjects in large classes. It may as before be readily admitted that the force of 
the remarks will be much weakened in special cases. If, for instance, two or 
three pupils have the privilege of constant intercourse with some teacher eminent 
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for his original experimental power, it is very natural that a training of the 
highest value may thus be secured; but, setting aside such exceptional cases, 
it may be held generally that little of what is characteristically valuable in 
experimental philosophy is susceptible of transmission. 

It would be absurd to recommend that any subject should be proposed in a 
purposely repulsive form to students, especially to youth: but, on the other 
hand, it seems to me a most enervating practice to shrink from demanding even 
irksome attention whenever it is necessary. The lesson that success in any 
pursuit demands serious toil must be learned eventually, and like most lessons is 
learned with least pain in early years. I have seen a sort of model lecture on 
a portion of natural science which was offered to a large public school, to which 
I should urge no objection if the time that it occupied were taken from play 
time, but which seemed to me a very unsatisfactory employment of an hour 
supposed to be devoted to study. Here I may venture to draw attention to 
the opinion held by the late Dr. Whewell, that natural history, chemistry, and 
physics should not be made part of the business of schools, but occasionally 
brought under the notice of the boys by lectures. These occasional lectures 
might be delivered by the eminent authorities of the period, and thus one serious 
difficulty would be obviated, namely that those who are absorbed in school-work 
cannot maintain themselves at the current level of these fluctuating subjects, 
and thus are in the danger of teaching obsolete theories and demolished state- 
ments as part of a course the essential virtue of which resides in accuracy o} 
information. . 
FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY. 

There appear to be three distinct functions which are recognized as pertaining 
to the university: one is that of examination, one that of teaching, one that 
of fostering original research. The first of these three has practically been as 
yet most regarded; and many of us hope that it will in future decline cither 
absolutely or relatively by the increased development of the other two. As 
to the matter of original research, without asserting that this is adequately 
regarded, yet we may say that there has been much improvement in recent 
times. The professorships have in various cases been augmented from some 
convenient funds, and thus elevated above the miserable pittances of which they 
formerly consisted; while the permission to retain a fellowship with them, not- 
withstanding marriage, has indirectly been a great boon to them. Moreover, 
many of the colleges have now the power to confer a fellowship on any person 
eminent in science and learning; and thus there is at least the opportunity, 
in cases where the will also exists, to encourage and assist those who devote 
themselves to unremunerative intellectual pursuits. 

But it seems to me that the most decided want in the place is an organized 
system of scientific instruction ; and this remains although it would appear that 
various efforts have been made to supply the defect. For more than a quarter of a 
century the entire range of mixed mathematics has been represented in university 
public instruction by courses annually delivered on astronomical instruments, 
lunar theory, hydrostatics, and optics. Statutes have been drawn up with a view 
to secure the due distribution of the “various branches of mathematical science 
on which it is desirable that lectures should be given”: and the duty of carrying 
the statutes into effect has been assigned to the Mathematical Board. The 
want of a suitable building and collection of instruments has been held to con- 
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stitute the great obstacle to university instruction. The building, however, Las 
been erected, and some advance made towards the formation of a collection of 
instruments. However the phantom of a well arranged and extensive cycle of 
public instruction scems still to elude the grasp; instead of it we have ever 
augmenting examinations. If there is no existing staff to which this public 
instruction can be assigned one should be forthwith called into existence, with 
due provision for effective work and reasonable remuncration. 

Even if scientific lectures were not properly appreciated there still remains 
another mode of instruction which ought to be adopted, and which would 
perhaps be still more valuable than oral teaching; I mean the publication of 
works on the higher branches of mathematics which should combine, correct, 
and illustrate what has been scattered through the transactions of socictics and 
the articles of scientific journals. I do not allude to mere academical compendia, 
of which in general there is a sufficient supply, but to works treating elaborately 
and fully the highest subjects. The history of science offers us splendid ex- 
amples of such works; the Afécanique Céleste itself is one of them. For modern 
instances I may refer to the writings of Lamé, Chas|.s, Serret, Helmholtz, and 
Clebsch: these men are eminent not only as original investigators and oral 
teachers, but as the authors of noble treatises. It will be highly advantageous if 
those who hold appointments which secure leisure for rescarch will accept it as 
a duty to compose one systematic work at least of the kind now indicated; it 
may be safely said that the result will do more for the advancement of science 
than the production of matter which is merely entombed in the memoirs of 
learned bodies. Amateurs may in some cases attempt to execute such tasks, 
but it is obvious that owing to the little leisure they can secure from their 
necessary avocations they must fall far below the standard which the professional 
cultivators of science can attain. 


PROTEST AGAINST EXCESSIVE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


I wish to join my protest, feeble as it may be, with that of many other persons 
both within and without the university, against the exorbitant development of 
the system of competitive examinations. We assume in all our arrangements 
that men will read only what will pay in examinations, and assume it, I believe, 
contrary to the evidence furnished by other universities, and by our own: and 
by showing how firmly we grasp this sordid creed ourselves we do our best to 
recommend it to others. We give our highest honors and rewards for success in 
special examinations ; and thus we practically encourage not the harmonious 
development of all the faculties of the mind, but the morbid growth of some 
and the decay of others. We tempt our students to regard degrees and fellow- 
ships as the end of life, and not as incentives to manly exertion and aids to pure, 
unselfish service; we cannot wonder then that not a few who start in their 
course so well seem to fail; to use Bacon’s simile, they resemble the fabled 
Atalanta who lost the race because she stooped to pick up the golden apples. 

Are our students so buoyant after they have obtained their degrees that we 
can reproach ourselves with having left their craving for work unsatisfied, their 
energies unemployed? The opinion of many, I believe, is quite the reverse; 
they hold that we destroy the elasticity of our students by the incessant toil of 
examinations, that we squander with lavish prodigality the fresh energy of 
youth and early manhood, and suffer too often retribution in the languor and 


unprofitableness of maturer life. 
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First Steps in Teaching a Foreign Language—A Lecture.* 

Prof. Quick opens his lecture before the College of Preceptors thus: 

Those of us who have visited the Brighton or the Sydenham Aquarium well 
know the sight of the sea-anemones. The first impression one gets of them is, 
that they are merely enjoying themselves, or exhibiting their beauty as a pea- 
cock spreads his tail. But if we watch them till a tiny fish happens to stroll 
their way, we discover then that the anemones are not standing at ease or 
courting our admiration. No sooner is the fish within reach, than the hitherto 
placid anemone becomes all activity ; the beautiful fibers disappear, and the little 
fish disappears with them. If we have the patience to await the result, we see 
the anemone at length open out again, and there reappears, not the fish, but just 
so much of it as the anemone fiuds indigestible. The rest has become anemone. 

Now here we see in a figure the proper attitude and action of the mind of a 
learner. It keenly desires knowledge; it is on the look-out for it; it seizes on 
whatever information comes within its reach, and it works upon this informa- 
tion, analyzes it, appropriates all the pith of it, and rejects the useless shell. 

After stating the importance of a good method in teaching a foreign 
language, he reviews the methods of Ascham, Ratich, Hamilton, Jacotot, 
and Comenius, which we have already described, and concludes with an 
account of Robertson’s methad and Prendergast’s Mastery System. 

Robertsonian Method— Introduction. 

The Robertsonian method is known chiefly in France, as a similar 
method, that of Langenscheidt, is in Germany. Robertson has framed 
his model book in such a way as to include all the main root words in” 
the French language. When an author sets to work to employ a certain 
set of words rather than to convey any particular meaning, the composi- 
tion can hardly turn out a great literary success, Robertson admits that, 
like Mrs. Malaprop, he forces into the service many poor words that 
would get their habeas corpus from any court in Christendom. I observe 
that a disciple of his, Dr. Boltz, who published, two or three years ago, 
a Robertsonian Introduction to German, has simply taken a tale written 
in that language, so that he is Robertsonian only in his treatment of the 
‘Stoff’ selected. This treatment reminds one of Ascham’s plan, but in 
some respects it is a great advance upon it. The text is split up into 
lessons—the early ones consisting of only two or three short sentences, 
Of each lesson we have three translations—the first a literal interlinear 
translation, the next one in fair English, and the third a translation, phrase 
by phrase, in parallel columns. This last is for practice in retranslation, 
and the pupil is required to study it till he can readily give the foreign 
equivalent for each phrase. Then the words of the lesson are used for 
what Mr. Prendergast would call variations—a very valuable feature in 
this system. Afterwards comes a lexicographical and grammatical com- 
mentary on the words of the lesson, about which a vast sea of information 
is given, altogether beyond the beginner's capacities and requirements. 
This part, says Robertson, may be omitted—muat be, I should say; but 
some facts about the really important words of the lesson would no doubt 
be useful. 

* The First Steps in Teaching a Foreign Language, with some accounts of celebrated methods, 
A Lecture delivered at the College of Preceptors (London), Feb. 11, 1875. By Rev. R. H. Quick. 
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Prendergast Mastery System. 

Philosophers have pointed out that we all of us, far more than we are 
aware, act and think and speak in certain established sequences. From 
our dressing in the morning till we wind up our watches at night, we go 
on in a series of habitual ‘trains;’ scarcely an action or an idea is iso- 
lated. Indeed, the German proverb, ‘Wer A sagt, muss auch B sagen— 
He who says A must also say B’—is of almost universal application, 
And, conversely, it is extremely hard to say B without the antecedent A. 
If we doubt this, the experiment is soon tried. Who can say the second 
line of the 4ineid or Paradise Lost without running over the first line? 
Who can count backward, or say the alphabet backward, as readily as 
he can forward? And when we come to examine into our knowledge 
of a language we find the language in our minds, not as a collection of 
words, but of sequences. Those who learn a foreign language in the 
country where it is spoken, do not translate English words into the for- 
eign tongue; but they appropriate whole combinations, and make use of 
them without any thought of their English equivalents. And when they 
have thus learnt a foreign language—say German, ¢.g.—if they are asked 
the German for some conjunction or adverb, they have a difficulty in 
calling up the isolated word, and they form in their minds some combi- 
nation in which it occurs, and in this it presents itself immediately. 

From such considerations as these, Mr. Prendergast concludes that the 
beginner should learn not separate words but sentences, There are in 
every language a number of common sequences, which form its idiom. 
The learner must be habituated to these sequences, and must not be al- 
lowed to translate word by word from his own language ; for so long as 
he does this he will group the words according to the English idiom. 
Mr. Prendergast, therefore, would put into the beginner’s hand a book 
giving a number of idiomatic sentences in the foreign tongue, and the 
corresponding sentences in good English. The foreign sentences should 
be so framed as to include all the main constructions in the language. 
The language would thus be learnt in ‘ miniature.’ 

The learning by heart of sentences constructed for the purpose is the 
groundwork of the system. But a sentence thus learned might remain 
in the pupil’s mind without life, the equivalent for a particular English 
sentence, and nothing more. So the learning of a model sentence is quite 
insufficient by itself. Mr. Prendergast requires the learner to ‘ master,’ 
not only the sentence, but also a number of variations of it, in which he 
finds all that he has learnt in the previous sentences worked up with 
what he has learnt in the last one. Of course the possible combinations 
which may be thus formed when several sentences have been learnt, are 
inexhaustible; and by having the changes rung for him on the phrases 
he already knows, the pupil is to get his ear accustomed to the sequences 
of the language, until by mere imitation he can ring the changes for him- 
self, Each sentence, and each group of variations, must be ‘mastered’ 
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before the learner may go further; é.¢., they must be repeated again and 
again till the pupil can read off the foreign sentence from the English as 
quickly and with as little effort as if the words themselves were before 
him. This is an essential feature of the system, and Mr. Prendergast 
dreads nothing so much as a multiplicity of vague impressions. He 
therefore calls his plan the ‘ Mastery System.’ 

Supposing six hours a week, at the least, secured for the language, 
how should we set about teaching it? Here we find ourselves pulled in 
different directions by three classes of methodizers. The first would be- 
gin with the grammar. The second would have some small portion of 
the language thoroughly ‘mastered.’ The third would run the beginner 
straight through a book in the foreign tongue. For various reasons, 
which I can not now give at length, I am decidedly opposed to what I 
may call the rapid-impressionist school. I agree entirely with Mr. Pren- 
dergast, that, as a rule, we make far too great demands on the memory 
of beginners, At this point in preparing my lecture, I took down from 
my shelf Mr. Prendergast’s very valuable work, ‘The Mastery of Lan- 
guages’ (a work which should be read, as I think, by all teachers), and 
opening it at random, I at once lighted on the following sentence: ‘ Let 
it be clearly understood that the most fatal of all errors is the overload- 
ing of the memory.’ (p. 25.) I hold that this sentence pronounces the 
condemnation of at least nineteen out of every twenty books written for 
beginners in a foreign language. Let us hear the opinion of a man whom 
we have most of us read, and whose authority we all respect, Professor 
D’Arcy Thompson. ‘My own experience,’ he says, ‘in the tuition of 
elementary pupils, has taught me that, for a considerable time, a teacher 
should be content with a very small vocabulary, but that he should task 
to the utmost his own patience and ingenuity in presenting that limited 
stock of vocables to the minds of his charges, under, if possible, all the 
conceivable forms and phases of a kaleidoscopic diversity. 

Hear, too, M. Marcel, who, oddly enough, is a rapid-impressionist,— 
‘The introduction of new words is not so favorable to progress as the re- 
iterated use of those already known. What is required for the exchange 
of thought is not so much the names of things as the power of affirming, 
denying, and questioning about them. The vocabulary of young’ chil- 
dren is very limited, and yet how readily and fluently they speak! .. . 
Half the knowledge with twice the power of applying it, is better than 
twice the knowledge with half the power of application.’ 


The Mastery Method. 

Let us think first of Mastery. By Mastery Mr. Prendergast under- 
stands repeating a foreign sentence till one can at last give it with as much 
ease as its English equivalent; ¢.g., most English school-boys have mas- 
tered in this sense a certain portion of the French language—viz., Com- 
ment vous portez-vous? But they have not mastered that expression in 
the same way in which a French school-boy has mastered it. To the 
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English boy it is one prolonged sound, to which a particular meaning is 
attached quite arbitrarily. To the French boy it is the natural expres- 
sion of thought. The words live to the French boy ; but to the English 
boy they are mere jargon. And, unfortunately, mere jargon is frightfully 
hard to remember. But on Prendergast’s plan the pupil must not ad- 
vance till he has ‘mastered’ the first lesson. This requirement hardly 
seems to me wise, for two reasons—first, because, as I have pointed out, 
real mastery is at this stage impossible; secondly, because beginners— 
young beginners especially—are anxious to get on; and if they make no 
visible progress, their mental activity is checked. This last is, to my 
mind, a fatal objection to the methods which require etery thing to be 
retained from the very beginning. The Christian is to avoid the appear- 
ance of evil, and the teacher should avoid even the appearance of stag- 
nation. As a rule, I believe we do not think half enough of what our 
pupils think. We sometimes seem to regard them as the Strassburg 
people regard their geese. I am told that they deprive these geese of all 
liberty, and stuff food down their throats till they consider them fit for 
examination. The crammer who has the credit of passing a great num- 
ber of geese, and the owner of the goose who gets the pie, think this a 
most satisfactory system; but we have never heard the opinion of the 
goose. Perhaps the opinion of the goose may be neglected, but the opin- 
ion of the boy most assuredly may not. After all, when you think of it, 
he is himself concerned to some extent in the result of your teaching; 
and he is perfectiy well aware of this, so you can not calculate on driving 
him, as a stoker drives his engine. It is not enough that he ought to 
learn on your system; he must feel that that he is learning. 

One hears a great deal about the dullness of grammar. If by ‘gram- 
mar’ one means the complete account of the language—which of right 
belongs to the end rather than the beginning of the learner’s career—of 
course it must be dull to those for whom it is both useless and vnintelli- 
gible. But if we mean the common inflections, I deny altogether that 
learning these is disagreeable work. Of course it can be made dull. 
The Greek verbs, as they are commonly taught, are absolute torture, the 
contracts especially ; but this is because we demand more from the mem- 
ory than we can possibly get. Every thing as it is learnt should be used 
viva voce till it is known thoroughly. 


Power of Audition. 


In order to pronounce well, the pupil must often hear the sounds he is 
to imitate. For this and other reasons, I would urge teachers from the 
very first to cultivate in their pupils what M. Marcel calls the power of 
audition. By audition he means understanding the foreign language 
when spoken. At present so little attention is paid to this, that people 
who have learnt to read and write a language, and even to use it a little 
in speech, very often can not understand the simplest viva coce sentence. 
But audition may be cultivated very easily. One can soon ask intelligi- 
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ble questions in the foreign language, especially about numbers, the mul- 
tiplication table, &c., or about something that has been just learnt, and 
require brisk answers in English. 

Book-work. . 

Now arises the question, Should the book be made with the object of 
teaching the language, or should it be selected from those written for 
other purposes? I see much to be said on either side. The three great 
facts we have to turn to account in teaching a language, are these :—first, 
a few words recur so constantly that a knowledge of them and grasp of 
them gives us a power in the language quite out of proportion to their 
number; second, large classes of words admit of,many variations of 
meaning by inflection, which variations we can understand from analogy ; 
third, compound words are formed ad infinitum on simple laws, so that 
the root word supplies the key to a whole family. Now, if the book is 
written by the language-teacher, he has the whole language before him, 
and he can make the most of all these advantages. He can use only the 
important words of the language; he can repeat them in various con- 
nections; he can bring the main facts of inflection and construction be- 
fore the learner in a regular order, which is a great assistance to the 
memory ; he can give the simple words before introducing words com- 
pounded of them; and he can provide that, when a word occurs for the 
first time, the learners shall connect it with its root meaning. A short 
book securing all these advantages would, no doubt, be a very useful im- 
plement, but I have never seen such a book. Almost all delectuses, &., 
bury the learner under a pile of new words, from which he will not for 
a long time be able to extricate himself. So, as far as I know, the book 
has yet to be written. And even if it were written, with the greatest 
success from a linguistic point of view, it would of course make no pre- 
tension toa meaning. Having myself gone through a course of Ahn and 
‘of Ollendorf, I remember, as a sort of nightmare, innumerable questions 
and answers, such as ‘Have you my thread stockings? No, I have your 
worsted stockings.’ Still more repulsive are the long sentences of Mr. 
Prendergast :—‘How much must I give to the cabdriver to take my 
father to the Bank in New street before his second breakfast, and to bring 
him home again before half-past two o'clock?’ I can not forget Voltaire’s 
mot, which has a good deal of truth in it,—‘ Every way is good but the 
tiresome way.’ And most of the books written for beginners are inex- 
pressibly tiresome. No doubt it will be said, ‘Unless you adopt the 
rapid-impressionist plan, any book must be tiresome. What is a mean- 
ing at first becomes no meaning by frequent repetition.’ This, however, 
is not altogether true. I myself have taught Niebuhr’s Heroengeschichten 
for years, and I know some chapters by heart; but the old tales of Jason 
and Hercules as they are told in Niebuhr’s simple language do not bore 
me in the least. 

These, then, would be my books for a beginner, say in German :— 
First, the principal inflections, followed by the main facts about gender, 
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&c. This we will call the Primer. Second, a book like the Heroenge- 
schichten. This I would have prepared very much after the Robertsonian 
manner. It should be printed, as should also the Primer, in good-sized 
Roman type; though, in an appendix, some of it should be reprinted in 
German type. The book should be divided into short lessons. A trans- 
lation of each lesson should be given in parallel columns. Then should 
come a vocabulary, in which all useful information should be given about 
the really important words, the unimportant words being neglected. 
Finally should come variations and exercises in the lesson, and in these 
the important words of that and previous lessons should be used exclu- 
sively. The exercises should be such as the pupils could do in writing 
out of school, and viva voce in school. They should be very easy—real 
exercises in what is already known, not a series of linguistic puzzles. 
The ear, the voice, the hand should all be practiced on each lesson. 
When the construing is known, transcription of the German is not by 
any means to be despised. A good variety of transcription is, for the 
teacher to write the German clause by clause on the blackboard, and rub 
out each clause before the pupils begin to write it. Then a known piece 
may be prepared for dictation. In reading this as dictation, the master 
may introduce small variations, to teach his pupils to keep their ears 
open. He may, as another exercise; read the German aloud, and stop 
here and there for the boys to give the English of the last sentence read ; 
or he may read to them either the exact German in the book or small va- 
riations on it, and make the pupils translate viva voce, clause by clause. 
He may then ask questions on the piece in German and require answers 
in English. 

As soon as they get any feeling of the language, the pupils should commit 
some easy poetry in it. I should recommend their learning the English 
of the piece first, and then getting the German viva voce from the teacher. 
To quicken the German in their minds, I think it is well to give them int 
addition a German prose version, using almost the same words. Varia- 
tions of the more important sentences should be learnt at the same time. 

In all these suggestions you will see what I am aiming at. I wish the 
learner to get a feeling of, and a power over, the main words of the lan- 
guage and the machinery in which they are employed. To use a mathe- 
matical illustratign, I look upon the study of a language as the study of 
forces, like mechanics; and I wish to have the forces, not at rest, but in 
every kind of action; so that the problems will be not statical but 


dynamical. 
How to Use a Construing Book. 

And lastly, I wish to point out how I would have the teacher use his 
construing book. He should carefully go over it, and mark in his own 
copy a selection of words and sentences which he intends to teach from 
it. With beginners these marked words and sentences will be the most 
ordinary things in the language. With more advanced pupils the teacher 
will mark idioms and less common words. Whatever he has thus marked 
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he will question about again and again, always spending some part of 
every hour over the back lessons. If the boys are old enough to take 
things down correctly, he will dictate to them a vocabulary of the marked 
words, and make them learn it. He will have the marked sentences learnt 
by heart, and will practice the pupil in variations of them. He will dic- 
tate for translation into the foreign language sentences involving the 
marked words and constructions. When one of his marked words or 
constructions recurs, he will require his pupils to point out where they 
have met with it before. His pupils will thus by degrees get familiarized 
with a part, and that the most vital part, of the language. 


Rate of Progress. 

One of the most interesting and most difficult problems in teaching is 
this—How long should the beginner be kept to the rudiments? If the 
boy is pushed on, he goes floundering about in the higher parts of the 
subject, and perhaps never knows any thing as he ought to know it. But, 
on the other hand, if the teacher delays long in the elementary part, the 
boys get bored and discouraged. They want to ‘get on,’ and to have 
some new ideas. Then, too, in some subjects the elementary parts seem 
clear only to those who have a conception of the whole. As Diderot 
says (I quote at second-hand from Mr. Keane, in Quarterly Journal of 
Education, Oct. 1873),—‘Tl faut étre profond dans l’art ou dans la sci- 
ence pour en bien posséder les éléments.’ ‘C’est le milieu et la fin qui 
éclaircissent les ténébres du commencement.’ (‘Le Neveu de Rameau.’) 
This is so strongly felt in Cambridge that I believe the practice now is to 
‘rush’ men through their subjects and go back to them for elaboration. 
This plan would have found little favor twenty years ago. ‘Slow and 
sure’ was then supposed to be the true motto. 

Dictation should be done in copy-books, not on loose sheets of paper. 
If only selected words are written, and these are put down in columns, 
there will not be much difficulty in correction. I like the plan of giving 
out chalk pencils when the writing of the dictation is over, and letting 
each pupil open his book and underline in his copy-book every word he 
has misspelt. The leaves of the copy-book may be creased down the 
middle, and the right hand column left for the re-writing of words spelt 
wrong in the column to the left. From time to time the pupils may be 
questioned about the words in the right hand column. 

For exercises, there are many devices by which the pupil may be 
trained to observation, and also be confirmed in his knowledge of back 
lessons. The great teacher, F. A. Wolf, used to make his own children - 
ascertain how many times such and such a word occurred in such and 
such pages, As M. Bréal says, children are collectors by nature; and, 
acting on this hint, we might say, ‘ Write in column all the dative cases 
on pages a toc, and give the English and the corresponding nominatives,’ 
Or, ‘Copy from those pages all the accusative-prepositions with the 
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‘accusatives after them.’ Or, ‘Write out the past participles, with their 
infinitives.’ Or, ‘Translate such and such sentences, and explain them 
with reference to the context.’ Or, questions may be asked on the sub- 
ject-matter of the book. There is no end to the possible varieties of such 


exercises. 
Preparation by Himself. 

M. Michel Bréal, in his ‘Quelques Mots sur I’Instruction Publique,’ 
remarks that all learning is often supposed to be done in the absence of 
the teacher, whose function becomes that of an examiner appointed to 
ascertain whether the lesson has been properly learnt. It would be more 
reasonable to consider the ‘prepared’ construing lesson, as Professor 
Pillans would have us consider uncorrected exercises, mere raw material, 
which is to be worked up into knowledge. But then comes the difficulty. 
The boys will prepare their work very ill, or not at all, if they think they 
may not be put on, or may not be punished even in case of failure. 
So a great amount of the form-master’s thought and energy is expended 
in testing the boys’ preparation and awarding marks for it or punish- 
ment for the want of it. Some men spend years in struggling to get due 
preparation from the boys, and are at length obliged to acquiesce in 
failure. Perhaps all the time the master has been demanding impéssi- 
bilities, The boys, he thinks, should have made out before they come 
to him the meaning of the piece set, and should be able to construe it 
with tolerable fluency. But if the boys had done their best during the 
whole of the time set apart for preparation, they would perhaps have 
only made out a small part, and would not have prepared any thing like 
a translation even of that. In point of fact, many of the boys do ‘pre- 
pare’ the work after their fashion. They go through it, and turn out in 
the dictionary any odd-looking words. This is their notion of prepara- 
tion, and whether the piece is long or short makes little or no difference ; 
so the master finds that he can increase or decrease the quantity of prep- 
aration, but can not affect its quality. Mr. Oppler has told us that his 
plan is to let the boys make out the piece with him, and I have no doubt 
this is the best way, with young boys at all events. If the construing 
is easy, the master may question it out of the boys, hardly telling them 
any thing. Unknown words he may give on the blackboard, but it will 
be found that many words will be recollected which the boys, if left to 
themselves, would turn out in the dictionary; for boys left to them- 
selves do not use their heads so readily as their fingers. When a piece 
of the foreign language has been worked through in this way, it may be 
‘prepared ’ for fluent construing, and the boys may also be required to 
know the substance of it, which is quite distinct from knowing the con- 
struing. On the subject of work done in the absence of the master, see 
Bréal, * Quelques Mots,” &c., pp. 188, ff. The conclusion he arrives at is 
this: ‘La force mortrice est hors de Ja classe, laquelle marche 4 Ia re- 
morque de létude’ (p. 188); and yet ‘c’est la confection, et non la cor- 
rection, du devoir qu’il importe au professeur de diriger.’ (p. 194.) 
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Pror. Quick, in his Educational Reformers,* devotes a chapter to Jaco- 
tot and his paradoxical maxims, in which there are so many valuable 
incidental suggestions, that we incorporate a large portion not only for 
its expositions of Jacotot’s views, but of Prof. Quick’s. 


At the root of Jacotot’s paradox (every one can teach ; and, moreover, 
can teach that which he does not know himsel/,) lay a truth of very great 
importance. The highest and best teaching is not that which makes the 
pupils passing recipients of other peoples’ ideas (not to speak of the 
teaching which conveys mere words without any ideas at all), but that 
which guides and encourages the pupils in working for themselves and 
thinking for themselves. The master, as Mr. Payne well says, can no 
more think, or practice, or see for his pupil, than he can digest for him, 
or walk for him. The pupil must owe everything to his own exertions, 
which it is the function of the master to encourage and direct. Perhaps 
this may seem very obvious truth, but obvious or not it has been very 
generally neglected. The Jesuits, who were the best masters of the old 
school, did little beyond communicating facts, and insisting on their pu- 
pils committing these facts to memory. Their system of lecturing has 
indeed now passed away, and boys are left to acquire facts from school- 
books instead of from the master. But this change is merely accidental, _ 
The essence of the teaching still remains. Even where the master does 
not confine himself to hearing what the scholars have learnt by heart, 
he seldom does more than offer explanations. He measures the teaching 
rather by the amount which has been put before the scholars—by what 
he has done for them and shown them—than by what they have learned, 
But this is not teaching of the highest type. The votary of Dullness in 
the ‘Dunciad’ thus characterize this excessive explanation on the part 
of the teacher. 

For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 

And write about it, Goddess, and about it. 
And in the same spirit Mr. Wilson stigmatizes as synonymous ‘the most 
stupid and most didactic teaching.’ 

All the eminent authorities on education have a very different theory 
of the teacher’s function. ‘Education,’ says Pestalozzi, ‘instead of mere- 
ly considering what is to be imparted to children, ought to consider first 
what they already possess, not merely their developed faculties, but also 
their innate faculties capable of development.’ The master’s attention, 
then, is not to be fixed on his own mind and his own store of knowl- 
edge, but on his pupil’s mind and on its gradual expansion. He must, 





* Essays on Educational Reformers. By Robert Herbert Quick, M. A. (Trinity College, 
Cambridge.) late Second Master in the Sarry County School, and Teacher of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature in Harrow School. London: Longman, 1868, p. 368. An American 
edition was issued by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, in 1873. 

Contents.—I. Schools of the Jesuits. 11. Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton. III. Comenius. 
TV. Locke. V. Rousseau’s Emile. VI. Busedow. VII. Pestalozzi. VIII. Jacotot. IX. Her- 
bert Spencer. X. Teaching Young Children. XI. Religious Education. .4ppendiz. 
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in fact, be not so much a teacher as a trainer. Here we have the view 
which Jacotot intended to enforce by his paradox; for we may possibly 
train faculties which we do not ourselves possess. Sayer’s trainer 
brought up his man to face Heenan, but he could not have done so him- 
self. The sportsman trains his pointer and his. hunter to perform feats 
which are altogether out of the range of his own capacities. Now, 
‘training is the cultivation bestowed on any set of faculties with the 
object of developing them’ (Wilson), and to train any faculty, you must 
set it to work. Hence it follows, that as boys’ minds are not simply 
their memories, the master must aim at something more than causing 
his pupils to remember facts. Jacotot has done good service to educa- 
tion by giving prominence to this truth, and by showing in his method 
how other faculties may be cultivated besides the memory. 

* Tout est dans tout’ (‘ All is in all),’ is another of Jacotot’s paradoxes. 
I do not propose discussing it as the philosophical thesis which takes 
other forms, as ‘Every man is a microcosm,’ &., but merely to inquire 
into its meaning as applied to didactics. 

If you ask an ordinary Frenchman who Jacotot was, he would proba- 
bly answer, Jacotot was a man who thought you could learn everything 
by getting up Fenelon’s ‘Télémaque’ by heart. By carrying your invest- 
igation further, you would find that this account of him required modi- 
fication, that the learning by heart was only part, and a very small part, 
of what Jacotot demanded from his pupils, but you would also find that 
entire mastery of ‘Télémaque’ was his first requisite, and that he man- 
aged to connect everything he taught with that ‘model-book.’ Of course, 
if ‘tout est dans tout,’ everything is in ‘Télémaque;’ and, said an ob- 
jector, also in the first book of ‘Télémaque,’ and in the jirst word. 
Jacotot went through a variety of subtilties to show that all ‘Télémaque’ 
is contained in the word Calypso, and perhaps he would have been 
equally successful, if he had been required to take only the first letter 
instead of the first word. The reader is amused rather than convinced 
by these discussions, but he finds them not without fruit. They bring 
to his mind very forcibly a truth to which he has hitherto probably not 
paid sufficient attention. He sees that all knowledge is connected to- 
gether, or (what will do equally well for our present purpose) that there 
are a thousand links by which we may bring into connection the differ- 
ent subjects of knowledge. If by means of these links we can attach 
in our minds the knowledge we acquire to the knowledge we already 
possess, we shall learn faster and more intelligently, and at the same time 
we shall have a much better chance of retaining our new acquisitions. 
The memory, as we all know, is assisted even by artificial association of 
ideas, much more by natural. Hence the value of ‘tout est dans tout,’ 
or, to adopt a modification suggested by Mr. Payne, of the connection of 
knowledges. Suppose we know only one subject, but know that tho- 
roughly, our knowledge, if I may express myself algebraically, can not 
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be represented by ignorance plus the knowledge of that subject. We 
have acquired a great deal more than that. When other subjects come 
before us, they may prove to be so connected with what we had before, 
that we may almost seem to know them already. In other words, when 
we know a little thoroughly, though our actual possession is small, we 
have potentially a great deal more. (See Appendix, p. 318.) 

Jacotot’s practical application of his ‘tout est dans tout’ was as fol- 
lows: ‘Ji faut apprendre quelque chose, et y rapporter tout le reste.’ 
(‘The pupil must learn something thoroughly, and refer everything to 
that.’) For language he must take a model-book, and become thoroughly 
master of it. His knowledge must not be a verbal knowledge only, but 
he must enter into the sense and spirit of the writer. Here we find that 
Jacotot’s practical advice coincides with that of many other great au- 
thorities, who do not base it on the same principle. The Jesuits’ maxim 
was, that their pupils should always learn something thoroughly, how- 
ever little it might be. Pestalozzi, as I have mentioned, insisted on the 
children going over the elements again and again till they were com- 
pletely master of them. ‘Not only,’ says he, ‘have the first elements 
of knowledge in every subject, the most important bearing on its com- 
plete outline ; but the child’s confidence and interest are gained by per- 
Sect attainment even in the lowest stage of instruction.’ Ascham, ~ 
Ratich, and Comenius all required a model-book to be read and re-read 
till words and thoughts were firmly fixed in the pupil’s memory. Jaco- 
tot probably never read Ascham’s ‘Schoolmaster.’ If he had done so, 
he might have appropriated some of Ascham’s words as exactly convey- 
ing his own thoughts. Ascham, as we saw, recommended that a short 
book should be thoroughly mastered, each lesson being worked over in 
different ways a dozen times at the least. ‘Thus is learned easily, sensi- 
bly, by little and little, not only all the hard congruities of grammar, the 
choice of aptest words, the right framing of words and sentences, come- 
liness of figures, and forms fit for every matter and proper for every 
tongue; but that which is greater also—in marking daily and following 
diligently thus the best authors, like invention of arguments, like order 
in disposition, like utterance in elocution, is easily gathered up; where- 
by your scholar shall be brought not only to like eloquence, but also to 
all true understanding and right judgment, both for writing and speak- 
ing.’ The voice seems Jacotot’s voice, though the hand is the hand of 
Ascham. 

But if Jacotot agrees so far with earlier authorities, there is one point 
in whith he seems to differ from them. He makes great demands on the 
memory, and requires six books of ‘Télémaque’ to be learned by heart. 
On the other hand, Montaigne said, ‘Savoir par coeur est ne pas savoir ;’ 
which is echoed by Rousseau, H. Spencer, &c. Ratich required that 
nothing should be learnt by heart. Protests against ‘loading the mem- 
ory,’ ‘saying without book,’ &c., are everywhere to be met with, and no- 
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where more vigorously expressed than in Ascham. He says of the 
grammar-school boys of his time, that ‘their whole knowledge, by learn- 
ing without the book, was tied only to their tongue and lips, and never 
ascended up to the brain and head, and ‘therefore was soon spit out of 
the mouth again. They learnt without book everything, they under- 
stood within the book little or nothing.’ But these protests were really 
directed at verbal knowledge, when it is made to take the-place of knowl- 
edge of the thing signified. We are always too ready to suppose that words 
are connected with ideas, though both old and young are constantly ex- 
posing themselves to the sarcasm of Mephistopheles : 


, « » eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein.* 


Against this danger Jacotot took special precautions. The pupil was 
to undergo an examination in everything connected with the lesson 
learnt, and the master’s share in the work was to convince himself, from 
the answers he received, that the pupil thoroughly grasped the meaning, 
as well as remembered the words, of the author. Still the six books of 
*Télémaque,’ which Jacotot gave to be learnt by heart, was a very large 
dose, and Mr: Payne is of opinion that he would have been more faithfal 
to his own principles if he had given the first book only. 

There are three ways in which the model-book may be studied. 1st. 
It may be read through rapidly again and again, which-was Ratich’s plan 
and Hamilton’s; or, 2nd, each lesson may be thoroughly mastered, read 
in various ways a dozen times at the least, which was Ascham’s plan; 
or, 8rd, the pupil may begin always at the beginning, and advance a 
little further each time, which was Jacotot’s plan. This last could not, 
of course, be carried very far. ‘The repetitions, when the pupil had got 
on some way in the book, could not always be from the beginning ; still 
every part was to be repeated so frequently that nothing could be for- 
gotten. Jacotot did not wish his pupils to learn simply in order to for- 
get, but to learn in order to remember for ever. ‘We are learned,’ said 
he, ‘not so far as we have learned, but only so far as we remember.’ He 
seems, indeed, almost to ignore the fact that the act of learning serves 
other purposes than that of making learned, and to assert that to forget is 
the same as never to have learned, which is a palpable error. We necessa- 
rily forget much that passes through our minds, and yet its effect remains. 
All grown people have arrived at some opinions, convictions, knowledge, 
but they can not call to mind every spot they trod on in the road thither. 
When we have read a great history, say, or traveled through a fresh 
country, we have gained more than the number of facts we happen to 
remember. The mind seems to have formed an acquaintance with that 








+ « « just where meaning fails, a word 
Comes patly in to serve your turn. 
Theodore Martin's Trans. 
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history or that country, which is something different from the mere ac- 
quisition of facts. Moreover, our interests, as well as our ideas, may 
long survive the memory of the facts which originally started them. 
We are told that one of the old judges, when a barrister objected to 
some dictum of his, put him down by the assertion, ‘Sir, I have forgot- 
ten more law than ever you read.’ If he wished to make the amount 
forgotten a measure of the amount remembered, this was certainly falla- 
cious, as the ratio between the two is not a constant quantity. But he 
may have meant that this extensive reading had left its result, and that 
he could see things from more points of view than the less traveled legal 
vision of his opponent. That power acquired by learning may also last 
longer than the knowledge of the thing learned is sufficiently obvious. 

The advantages derived from having learnt a thing are, then, not en- 
tirely lost when the thing itself is forgotten. This leads me to speak, 
though at the risk of a digression, on the present state of opinion on this 
matter. In setting about the study of any subject, we may desire, (1) 
the knowledge of that subject; or (2) the mental vigor derivable from 
learning it; or (8) we may hope to combine these advantages. Now, in 
spite of the aphorism which connects knowledge and power together, we 
find that these have become the badges of opposite parties. One party 
would make knowledge the end of education. Mr. Spencer assumes as 
a law of nature that the study which conveys useful knowledge must 
also give mental vigor, so he considers that the object of education 
should be to impart useful knowledge, and teach us in what way to treat 
the body, to treat the mind, to manage our affairs, to bring up a family, 
to behave as a citizen, &c,, &c.. The old school, on the other hand, 
which I may call the English party, as it derives its strength from some 
of the peculiar merits and demerits of the English character, heartily 
despises knowledge, and would make the end of education, power oply. 
(Conf. Wiese, infra, p. 818.) 

As the most remarkable outcome of this idea of education, we have 
the Cambridge mathematical tripos. YO 

The typical Cambridge man studies mathematics, not because he likes 
mathematics, or derives any pleasure from the perception of mathemati- 
cal truth, still less with the notion of ever using his knowledge; but 
either because, if he is ‘a good man,’ he hopes for a fellowship, or be- 
cause, if he can not aspire so high, he considers reading the thing to do, 
and finds a satisfaction in mental effort just as he does in a constitutional 
to the Gogmagogs. When such a student takes his degree, he is by no 
means a highly cultivated man; but he is not the sort of man we can 
despise for all that. He has in him, to use one of his own metaphors, a 
considerable amount of force, which may be applied in any direction. 
He has great power of concentration and sustained mental effort even on 
subjects which are distasteful tohim. In other words, his mind is under 
the control of his will, and he can bring it to bear promptly and vigor- 
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ously on any thing put before him. He will sometimes be half through 
a piece of work, while an average Oxonian (as we Cambridge men con- 
ceive of him at least,) is thinking about beginning. But his training has 
taught him to value mental force without teaching him to care about its 
application. Perhaps he has been working at the gymnasium, and has 
at length succeeded in ‘putting up’ a hundredweight. In learning to 
do this, he has been acquiring strength for its own sake. He does not 
want to put up hundredweights, but simply to be able to put them up, 
and his reward is the consciousness of power. Now the tripos is a kind 
of competitive examination in putting up weights. The student who 
has been training for it, has acquired considerable mental vigor, and 
when he has put up his weight he falls back on the consciousness of 
strength which he seldom thinks of using. ‘Having put up the heavier, 
he despises the lighter weights. He rather prides himself on his ignor- 
ance of such things as history, modern languages, and English literature. 
He ‘can get those up in a few evenings,’ whenever he wants them. He 
reminds me, indeed, of a tradesman who has worked hard to have a 
large balance at his banker’s. This done, he is satisfied. He has nei- 
ther taste nor desire for the things which make wealth valuable; but 
when he sees other people in the enjoyment of them, he hugs himself 
with the consciousness that he can write a check for such things when- 
ever he pleases. ’ 

I confess that this outcome of the English theory of education does 
not seem to me altogether satisfactory. But we have, as yet, no means 
of judging what will be the outcome of the other theory which makes 
knowledge the end of education. Its champions confine themselves at 
present to advising that a variety of sciences be taught to boys, and 
maintain a rather perplexing silence as to how to teach them. Mr. 
Spencer, as we have seen, requires that a boy should be taught how to 
behave in every relation of manhood, and he also tells us how to teach 
—elementary geometry. Still these advocates of knowledge are acquir- 
ing a considerable amount of influence, and there seems reason to fear 
lest halting between the two theories, our education, instead.of combin- 
ing knowledge and power, should attain to neither. 

Our old-fashioned school-teaching, confined as it was to a grammatical 
drill in the classical languages, did certainly give something of the power 
which comes from concentrated effort. The Eton Latin Grammar does 
not indeed seem to me a well selected model-book, but many a man has 
found the value of knowing even that book thoroughly. Now, however, 
a cry has been raised for useful information. It is shameful, we are told, 
that a boy leaving school should not know the names of the capitals of 
Europe, and should never have heard of the Habeas Corpus and the Bill 
of Rights, &c., &c. The schoolmaster is beginning to give way. He ad- 
mits homeepathic doses of geographical, historical, and scientific epi- 
tomes and of modern languages: and perhaps between these stools the 
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unlucky schoolboy will come to the ground; his accurate knowledge of 
Latin grammar will be exchanged for ‘some notion’ of a variety of 
things, and in the end his condition will be best described by varying a 
famous sarcasm, and saying, that if he knew a little of good hard work, 
he would know a little of everything. 

The reader will by this time begin to suspect that I am an educational 
Tory after all, even a reactionary Tory. This I deny, but I am probably 
not free from those prejudices which beset Englishmen, especially Cam- 
bridge men and schoolmasters, and I confess I look with dismay on the 
effort which is being made to introduce a large number of subjects into 
our school-course, and set up knowledge rather than power as the goal 
of education.* 

But can not these be combined? May we not teach such subjects as 
shall give useful knowledge and power too? On this point the philoso- 
pher and the schoolmaster are at issue. The philosopher says, It is de- 
sirable that we should have the knowledge of such and such sciences— 
therefore teach them. The schoolmaster says, It may be desirable to 
know those sciences, but boys can not learn them. The knowledge ac- 
quired by boys will never be very valuable in itself. We must, there- 
fore, consider it a means rather than an end. We must think first of 
mental discipline; for this boys must thoroughly master what they 
learn, and this thoroughness absolutely requires that the young mind 
should be applied to very few subjects; and, though we are quite ready 
to discuss which subjects afford the best mental training, we can not al- 
low classics to be thrust out till some other subjects have been proved 
worthy to reign in their stead. 

Unless I am mistaken, the true ground of complaint against the estab- 
lished education is, that it fails to give, not knowledge, but the desire of 
knowledge. A literary education which leaves no love of reading be- 
hind, can not be considered entirely successful. 

As I have said elsewhere, I would admit a natural science into the cur- 
riculum in order to give the mind some training in scientific processes, 
and some interest in scientific truth. I would also endeavor to cultivate 
a fondness for English literature and the fine arts; but, whatever the 
subject taught, 1 consider that, for educational purposes, the power and 
the desire to acquire knowledge, are to be valued far before knowledge 
itself. 

How does this conclusion bear upon the matter I set out with, the 
function of memory in education? 

Classicists, scientific men, and all others, are agreed about the value 





* In this matter the testimony of Lord Stanley is very valuable. ‘If teaching is, as [ believe, 
better on the whole in the higher than in the lower classes (of society] it is chiefly on this account 
—not that more is taught at an early age, but less ; that time is taken, that the wall is not run 
up in haste; that the bricks are set on carefully, and the mortar allowed time to dry. And so the 
structure, whether high or low, is likely tostand.’ (From a speech reported in the Evening Mail, 
‘December 9, 1864.) 
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of memory, and must therefore desire that its powers should not be 
squandered on the learning of facts which, for want of repetition, will 
be soon lost, or facts which will prove of little value if retained. But in 
estimating facts, we must think rather of their educational value than 
of their bearing upon after-life. We must make the memory a store- 
house of such facts as are good material for the other powers of the 
mind to work with, and, that the facts may serve this purpose, they 
must be such as the mind can thoroughly grasp and handle, and such as 
may be connected together. ‘To instruct,’ as Mr. Payne reminds us, is 
instruere, ‘to put together in order, to build er construct.’ We must be 
careful, then, not to cram the mind with isolated, or as Mr. Spencer calls 
them, unorganizable facts—such facts, e.g. as are taught to young ladies.* 

A great deal of our children’s memory is wasted in storing facts of this 
kind, which can never form part of any organism. We do not teach them 
geography (earth-knowledge, as the Germans call it), but the names of 
places. Our ‘history’ is a similar, though disconnected study. We leave 
our children ignorant of the land, but insist on their getting wp the ‘land- 
marks,’ And, perhaps, from a latent perception of the uselessness of 
such work, neither teachers nor scholars ever think of these things as 
learnt to be remembered. Latin grammar is gone through again and 
again, and a boy feels that the sooner he gets it into his head, the better 
it will be for him; but who expects that the lists of geographical and 
historical names which are learnt one-half year, will be remembered the 
next? I have seen it asserted, that when a boy leaves school, he has al- 
ready forgotten nine-tenths of what he has been taught, and I dare say 
that estimate is quite within the mark. 

By adopting the principles of Jacotot, we shall avoid a great deal of 
this waste. We shall give some thorough knowledge, with which fresh 
knowledge may be connected. 

Perfect familiarity with a subject is something beyond the mere under- 
standing it, and being able, with difficulty, to reproduce what we have 
learned. A Cambridge man, getting up book-work for the tripos, does 
not indeed attempt to learn it by heart, without understanding it; but 
when his mind has thoroughly mastered the steps of the reasoning, he 





® I do not pretend myself to have fathomed the mystery of what is taught to young ladies, but I 
follow the best authorities on the subject. ‘I can not remember the time,’’ said Maria Bertram, 
“ when I did not know a great deal that Fanny has not the least notion of yet. How long ago is 
it, aunt, since we used to repeat the chronolegical order of the kings of England, with the dates 
of their accession, and most of the principal events of theit reigns?” ‘“‘ Yes,” added Julia, “ and 
of the Roman emperors as low as Severus, besides a great deal of the heathen mythology, and all 
the metals, semi-metals, planets, and distinguished philosophers.” “ Very true, indeed, my dears,” 
replied their aunt,“ but you are blessed with wonderful memories. . . . Remember that if you 
are ever 20 forward and clever yourselves, you sheald always be modest ; for, much as you know 
already, there is a great deal more for you to learn.” “Yes, I know there is,” said Julia, “till I 
am seventeen.” ’ (Miss Austen’s Mansfeld Park.) And, fortunately for the human race, the 
knowledge vanishes away a8 soon as that grand elimacterie is passed, though perhaps we must 
Tegret that often nothing but sheer vacuity is left in its place. 
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goes over it again and again, till he uses, in fact, hardly any faculty but 
his memory in writing it out. If he has to think during the operation, 
he considers. that piece of book-work not properly got up.* By thus 
going over the same thing again and again, we acquire a thorough com- 
mand over our knowledge, and the feeling perfectly at home, even with- 
in narrow borders, gives a consciousness of strength, An old adage 
tells us that the Jack-of-all-trades is master of none ; but the master of one 
trade will have no difficulty in extending his insight and capacity beyond 
it, To use an illustration, which is of course gn illustration merely, I 
would kindle knowledge in children, like fire ina grate. A stupid serv- 
ant, with a small quantity of wood, spreads it over the whole grate. It 
blazes away, goes out, and is simply wasted. Another, who is wiser or 
more experienced, kindles the whole of the wood at one spot, and the 
fire, thus concentrated, extends in all directions, Thus would I concen- 
trate the beginnings of knowledge, and althongh I could not expect to 
make much show for a time, I should trust that afterwards the fire 
would extend almost of its own accord. 

I proceed to give Jacotot’s direction for carrying out the rule, ‘Il faut 
apprendre quelque chose, et y rapporter tout le reste.’ 

1. Leary—i.e., learn so as to know thoroughly, perfectly, immovably 
(imperturbablement), as well six months or twelve months hence, as 
now—soMETHINGc—something which fairly represents the subject to be 
acquired, which contains its essential characteristics. 2. Repgat that 
‘something’ incessantly (sans cesse), i.e. every day, or very frequently, 
from the beginning, without any omission, so that no part may be for- 
gotten. 3. Rer.ect upon the matter thus acquired, so as by degrees to 
make it a possession of the mind as well as of the memory, so that, 
being appreciated as a whole, and appreciated in its minutest parts, what 
is as yet unknown, may be referred to it and interpreted by it. 4 
Veniry, or test, general remarks e.g. grammatical rules, &c., made by 
others, by comparing them with the facts (i.e. the words and phraseology) 
which you have learnt yourself. 

In conclusion, I will give some account of the way in which reading, 
writing, and the mother-tongue were taught on the Jacototian system. 

The teacher takes a book, say Edgeworth’s ‘ Early Lessons,’ points to 





* As an instance of the use of memory in mathematics, and also of the power acquired by per- 
fect attainment, I may mention a case which came under my owh observation. A ‘three days’ 
man, not by any means remarkable for mathemetical ability, had got up the book-work of his 
subjects very exactly, but had never done a problem. In the three days’ problem paper, to his no 
small surprise, he got out several of them. A friend who was afterwards a good wrangler, ven- 
tured to doubt his having done a particular problem. ‘It came out very easily,’ said the three 
days’ man, ‘from such and such a formula.’ ‘You are right,’ said the wrangler; ‘I worked it 
out in a much more clumsy way myself, I never thought ef that formula.’ I may mention here 
8 fact which, whether it is 4 propos or not, will be interestiug to musicians. The late Professor 
Walmisley, of Cambridge, told me that when his godfather Attwood was Mozart’s pupil, Mozart 
always had Bach's Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues on his piano, and hardly played any thing 
else, 
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the first word, and names it, ‘Frank.’ The child looks at the word and 
also pronounces it. Then the teacher does the same with the first two 
words, ‘Frank and ;’ then with the three first, ‘Frank and Robert,’ &. 
When a line or so has been thus gone over, the teacher asks which word 
is Robert? What word is that (pointing to one)? ‘Find me the same 
word in this line’ (pointing to another part of the book). When a sen- 
tence has been thus acquired, the words already known are analyzed 
into syllables, and these syllables the child must pick out elsewhere, 
Finally, the same thing i@ done with letters. When the child can read 
a sentence, that sentence is put before him written in small hand, and 
the child is required to copy it. When he has copied the first word, he 
is led, by the questions of the teacher, to see how it differs from the 
original, and then he tries again. The pupil must always correct him- 
self, guided only by questions. This sentence must be worked at till 
the pupil can write it pretty well from memory. He then tries it in 
larger characters. By carrying out this plan, the children’s powers of 
observation and making comparisons are strengthened, and the arts 
of reading and writing are said to be very readily acquired. 

For the mother-tongue, a model-book is chosen and thoroughly 
learned. Suppose ‘Rasselas’ is selected. ‘The pupil learns by heart a 
sentence, or a few sentences, and to-morrow adds a few more, still re- 
peating from the beginning. The teacher, after two or three lessons of 
learning and repeating, takes portions—any portion—of the matter, and 
submits it to the crucible of the pupil’s mind:—Who was Rasselas? 
Who was his father? What is the father of waters? Where does it 
begin its course? Where is Abyssinia? Whereis Egypt? Where was 
Rasselas placed? What sort of a person was Rasselas? What is 
“credulity?” What are the “whispers of fancy,” “the promises of 
youth,” &c.? What was there peculiar in the position of Rasselas? 
Where was he confined? Describe the valley. How would you have 
liked to live there?’ Why so? Why not? &.’ 

A great variety of written exercises is soon joined with the learning 
by heart. Pieces must be written from memory, and the spelling, point- 
ing, &c., corrected by the pupil himself from the book. The same piece 
must be written again and again, till there are no mistakes to correct. 
‘This,’ says Mr. Payne, who has himself taught in this way, ‘is the best 
plan for spelling that has been devised.’ Then the pupil may write an 
analysis, may define words, distinguish between synonyms, explain me- 
taphors, imitate descriptions, write imaginary dialogues or correspond- 
ence between the characters, &c. 

We see, from these instances, how Jacotot sought to imitate the 
method by which young children and self-taught men teach themselves. 
All such proceed from objects to definitions, from facts to reflections and 
theories, from examples to rules, from particular observations to general 
principles, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION—A NATIONAL DUTY. 





OXFORD MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


Perhaps few recollect the first beginnings of the local examinations, carried 
on under the auspices of the two Universities,Oxford and Cambridge. I recol- 
lect them well; and when 1 see how the tree has grown, and is growing and 
spreading its branches wider and wider every year, I feel no slight satisfaction 
at the thought that I was present when it was planted—nay, that I rendered 
some assistance, however small, in planting it. 

There were some men at Oxford who at once perceived the excellence of 
such a scheme; but there were cthers, too, who treated it with open scorn and 
derision. We were told by some that no one would come to be examined of 
his own free will; by others, that there would be such a rush of candidates 
that the University could not supply a sufficient staff of examiners; while as 
to giving the academic title of associate in arts to candidates who might not 
know Greek and Latin, that was considered simply high treason. 

While these discussions were going on, Mr. Acland and some of his friends 
resolved to try the experiment, and in June, 1857, they held the first examina- 
tion of middle-class schools in Devonshire. There is nothing like trying an 
experiment, and Mr. Acland’s experiment proved at least three things: 

1. That the middle-class schools required to be looked into most carefully; 

2. That these schools were willing to be looked into most carefully; 

8. That the examinations presented no insurmountable difficulties to frighten 

the Universities from undertaking this important task. 

I was myself one of the examiners at Exeter, and I well remember the 
enthusiastic meeting that was held there, for it was the first time that I allowed 
myself to be permitted to speak, or, rather, to stammer in public. 

Mr. Acland’s scheme was soon after accepted by the University; and when I 
look at the excellent results which it has produced during the last seventeen 
years all over England, it seems te me that Sir Thomas Acland, the worthy 
son of a worthy father, has deserved well of his country, and that no honor 
that the nation could bestow on him would be too high, in recognition of the 
great and lasting benefit, which, by taking the initiative in these local examina- 
tions, he has conferred on the nation. 

I do not speak at random, and I know I can appeal to all here present, 
parents, teachers, and pupils, too, who have been successfully taught under 
this system, and are here assembled to-day to receive their prizes and certifi- 
cates, to support me in saying that these examinations have been a real bless- 
ing to the teachers as well as to the taught. 

And their capacity of usefulness is by no means exhausted. 

At present, schools consider it an honor if they can pass a certain number of 
their pupils, and if a few gain prizes or certificates. The time will come, I 
hope, when schools will not be satisfied unless they can pass nearly all their 
pupils, and if at least one half of them do not carry off prizes and certificates, 
Till schools consider themselves in duty bound to send up, at certain periods, 
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every one of their pupils to be examined, the true scope of these examinations 
has not been reached; nay, I fear their object may be defeated, if they 
encourage school-masters to aim at high excellence in a few, rather than at the 
average excellence of the many. 

And not only schoolg will benefit. by these local examinations, but home 
education also, arid more particularly the home education of girls. Allow me 
to put before you my own experience in this matter. As there were hitherto 
no good schools for girls at Oxford my children had to be taught at home; but 
I told them, and I told their governess, that I should have them examined 
every year at these local examinations. That put them on their mettle, it 
gave a definite direction to their studies, it made them fond of their work, and 
in spite of all the drawbacks of: home education, the results have been most 
satisfactory. I sent my two eldest girls to be examined last year, chiefly in 
order to find out their weak and their strong points; I sent them again this 
year, as junior candidates; and if you will look at the division list, you 
will find both their names in a very creditable position. I shall send them 
again next year, and year after year, till their education is finished, and I can 
assure all parents who are obliged to educate their daughters at home, that, 
however excellent their governess may be, they will find these examinations 
affording a most useful guidance, a most efficient incentive, and, in the end, a 
most gratifying reward, both to pupil and teacher. 

National Bias in Individual Action. 

Education has been for many years our national hobby in Germany, the one 
great luxury in which so poor a country as Germany is, and always must be, 
has freely indulged. But I may confess that I was influenced, perhaps, not 
only by a national bias, but by what is now called family bias, or atavism, 
that mysterious power which preserves certain hereditary peculiarities in 
certain families, and which, if it is true that we are descended from some lower 
animals, may even help to explain some strange and perplexing features in 
human nature. My own atavus, or at all events, my great-grandfather was 
Basedow (1723-1790), a name which perhaps none of you has, heard before, but 
& name well known in Germany as the reformer of our national education, as 
the forerunner of Pestalozzi, as the first who, during the last century, stirred 
up the conscience of the people of Germany and of their rulers, and taught 
them at least this one great lesson, that next to self-preservation there is no 
higher duty which a nation has to fulfil than national education. 

This sounds to us almost like a truism; but it was not so a hundred years ago. 
The idea that the nation at large, and each man and woman in particular, is 
responsible for the proper education of every child, isa very modern idea—it 
is really not much older than railways and telegraphs. Great mien like Alfred 
and Charlemagne had a glimmering of that idea, but the times wero too dark, 
too stern for them. Duriag the whole of the Middle Ages we see littie more 
than cathedral and monastic schools, chiefly intended for the education of the 
clergy, but opened in certain places to the laity also, Schools for the nation at 
large, and supported by the nation at large, there were none. Then came the 
Reformation, the very life-spring of which was the reading of the Bible by 
the laity. The reformers at once called for schools, but it was like a cry in the 
wilderness. Much, no doubt, was done by the reformers, many of whom were 
excellent schoo!-masters, many of whom knew but too well how even Chris- 
tianity could be degraded and wellnigh destroyed in countries where the edu- 
cation of the people had been neglected. Every Protestant clergyman became 
ipso facto a school-master. He had to see that the children of his parish were 
able at least to read the Bible and to say the Catechism. This is the historical 
explanation why, in Protestant countries, the school has so long remained a 
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mere appendage to the church. After a time, however, the clergyman, having 
plenty of work of his own to do, secured the assistance of the sacristan or 
sexton, who, in addition to his ordinary duties of bell-ringing, organ-playing, 
‘waiting at christenings and weddings, and grave-digging, had now to act as 
school-master also, and teach the children to read, to write, and to count. This 
was the beginning of our schools and school-masters; but in Germany even 
these small beginnings were soon swept away by the Thirty Years’ War. 
When, in the eighteenth century, people began to breathe again, and look 
about, the state of the lower and middle classes in Germany, as far as educa- 
tion was concerned, was deplorable. There were church schools, town schools, 
private schools, scattered about here and there, a few good, some indifferent, 
and most of them bad; but as to any efficient machinery to secure the proper 
education of every child in the country, it was even never thought of. 


Influence of Basedow on National Education. 


It was my atavus, it was old Basedow, who, about a hundred years ago, 
raised the first war-cry for national education in Germany. It would take me 
too much time were I to attempt to give you an account of his life I had 
lately to write for the ‘‘ Deutscha Biographic,” published by the Bavarian 
government, It wasa checkered life, as the life of all true reformers is sure 
to be. Perhaps he attempted too much, and was much in advance of his 
time. But whatever his strong and whatever his weak points, this one great 
‘principle he established, and it remained firmly established in the German 
mind ever since, that national education is a sacred duty, and that to leave 
national education to chance, Church, or charity, is a national sin. That con- 
‘viction has remained ingrained in the German mind, even in the days of our 
lowest political degradation; and it is to that conviction that Germany owes 
what she is—her very existence among the nations of Europe. 

Another principle followed, which, in fact, as matter of course, as soon as 
the first principle was granted, was this, that in national schools, in schools 
supported by the nation at large, you can only teach that on which we a'l 
agree; hence, when children belong to different sects, you cannot teach 
theology. Towever irresistible the argument was, the opposition which it 
roused was terrific. Basedow thought, for a time, that he could frame a kind 
of diluted religion which should give no offence to any one of the Christian 
sects, not even to Jews or Mohammedans, But in that attempt he naturally 
failed. His was a deeply-religious mind, but national education had become 
with him so absorbing a passion that he thought that everything else ought to 
give way to it. 

TI confess I fully share myself the same conviction. If it were possible to 
imagine a religion, or a sect, that should try to oppose or retard the education 
of the people, then I should say that such a religion cannot be a true religion, 
and the sooner it is swept away the better. I say the same of national educa- 
tion. If there were, if there could be, a system of national education that 
should exclude religious education, that system cannot be the true system, and 
the sooner it is swept away the better. 

Poor Basedow soon came in conflict with the Church; he was deprived of 
his professorship in Denmark, though the king, more enlightened than his 
people, granted him his full salary as a pension for life. In Germany he was 
excommunicated, not by the Pope, but by the Protestant clergy at Hamburg, 
who excluded him, and every member of his family, from the communion, 
The mob at Hamburg was roused against him, his books were prohibited, and 
he found no rest till the Duke of Dessau, a man who dared to think and to act 
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at his own peril, invited him to his capital, to help him to introduce into hs 
small duchy a more perfect system of national education. 

All these things have become matter of history, and are almost forgotten 
now, even in Germany. Many of Basedow’s theories had to be given up, but 
the two fundamental principles of national education remain firmly established, 
and have never been shaken, They have spread all over Germany; they are 
adopted in Denmark, Sweden, Russia; they have lately found their way into 
Italy, a country which is making the greatest efforts for national education. 


Prospective Development of National Education. 

Two countries only, France and England, still stand aloof. Yet, when we 
hear a Minister of Instruction in France (Jules Simon) say, *‘ Yes, there are 
schools, many schools, but one thing is still wanting, and it is for this that I do 
not die; we have not yet obtained compulsory and gratuitous instruction;”’ 
when in England we see that convictions with regard to national education 
become too strong for party; that Mr. Forster would rather break away from 
his friends than yield his deep and honest convictions; that Mr. Cross is more 
liberal, more bold than even Mr. Forster, in favor of compulsory national 
education; when you consider how one of the most distinguished divines of ihe 
Church of England, whose death the country is mourning this very day, in- 
sisted all his life on the separation of Church and school teaching, as the only 
solution of the educational problem; nay, when you remember the words 
spoken not long ago by your own excellent and outspoken bishop, that it was 
better for the Church to surrender her schools than to allow the existence of 
one single inefficient school; you may be certain that the time has come when 
England also will recognize these two fundamental principles, education by the 
nation and for the nation, and complete separation of school teaching and 
Church teaching. And, believe me, as soon as these two principles are 
acknowledged, most of the difficulties that now beset the educational question, 
whether theological or financial, will vanish. 

Then, no doubt, the whole charge for national education, a large portion of 
which is now covered by private charity, will have to be paid by the nation at 
large, as in the case of the army, the navy, and the civil service. 

Whenever I state this, the ready answer I receive is: ‘‘ Yes, it is very well 
for a foreigner to say that, but it is an utterly un-English idea; no sensible 
Englishman would listen to it for one moment.” 

I always look on tha¢ answer as a most hopeful sign; it shows that all other 
argumentative ammunition has been expended, for no one would fire off that 
blank cartridge if he still possessed one single ball cartridge in his pouch. 

Tam the very last man to say that the German system of national education 
should be transplanted to England. I speak only of certain broad principles, 
which are either right or wrong in themselves, and have nothing whatever to 
do with national character or historical circumstances. No one could have 
lived half his life in England and half his. life in Germany, without knowing 
how utterly unpractical it is to try to transfer English institutions to Germany, 
or German institutions to England. Germany has had to pay heavy penalties 
for attempting to copy the English form of constitutional government, and 
national education in England would be a certain failure, were it to be a mere 
imitation of the German or the French system. You do not want a Minister 
of Public Instruction who could look at the clock, and then tell you that at 
this moment every child in France is reading, ‘Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partes tres.” But if you could have a president of the council who could look 
at the clock and say, ‘‘ At this moment no child over six or under thirteen is 
loitering in the streets,” would that be so very intolerable ? 
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How much should be left to local boards and authorities in the management 
of schools, what subjects should be taught, what books should be used, what 
hours should be kept, what fees should be paid—all these are matters of detail, 
which would admit of great variety, if only the great principle was once 
recognized, that the school belongs to the State, and that the State is responsi- 
ble for its efficiency, as it is responsible for the efficiency of the army, the navy, 
nay, even of the post-office. It isa misdemeanor to convey a letter otherwiss 
than by the post. It is. criminal to sell poison. Would it be carrying the same 
principle too far if Parliament insisted that no one should open a private 
school, unless the Government was satisfied of the wholesomeness of the moral 
and intellectual food sold in these schools to helpless children? Paternal gov- 
ernment, I know, has not a good sound to English ears; but if anybody hasa 
right to a paternal government, surely it is “these little ones, who should not 
perish.” 

The Financial Difficulty, or Government Appropriation. 


By making national education an annual charge on the national exchequer, 
what is it youdo? You simply substitute a national and rational taxation for 
an irrational and hap-bazard taxation. It is John Bull who pays the taxes; it 
is John Bull who pays the charities; and the only people who have any intelli- 
gible motive for opposing an equitable distribution of the educational taxes are 
those who do not want to pay their proper share. 

Secondy, nothing can be more wasteful than the present system, when every 
parish, or at all events every clergyman, wants to have his own little school. 
By combining three or four schools into one, you would not only save money, 
but you would be able to bring the teaching power, which is now often miser- 
able, to the highest degree of efficiency. 


Importance of Good Teachers. 


In order to have a good education, you must have good educators. It is 
true, we no longer employ the sexton, who, in addition to bell-ringing, organ- 
playing, and grave-digging, has to teach the children in school. But it is very 
bad still. The school-master is still in many places the servant of the clergy- 
man; his work is hard, and he never rises to much more than about £150a 
year. What can you expect on such conditions? A young school-master 
might begin with much less than that, if there were a career open to him. In 
the army a man begins as a lieutenant, but he may end as a general, Is 
teaching a lower profession than drilling? In every department of the civil 
service a gentleman begins with little, but he rises, and he has the prospect of 
a retiring pension in the end. Is the place of a school-master too low fora 
gentleman? Let me read you what Niebuhr said about this—and remember 
he said it after he had been Prussian ambassador at Rome: ‘The office of a 
school-master, in particular, is one of the most honorable, and despite of all the 
evils which now and then disturb its ideal beauty, it is for a truly noble heart 
the happiest path in life. It was the path which I had once chosen for myself, 
and how I wish I had been allowed to follow it!” Is teaching so very repul- 
sive—even teaching the A BC? Do gentlemen shrink from offices which seem 
at first most repulsive, in the medical profession? Has a school-master fewer 
opportunities of doing good than a clergyman? If gentlemen can be inspect- 
ors of schools, why could they not be teachers of schools? Make education a 
branch of the civil service; make the school-masters what they really are in 
the true sense of the word, servants of the Queen, and you will find the best 
talent and the best moral stuff in the country ready at hand for making really 
efficient school-masters. 
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The best Education the Cheapest. 


However, with all the saving that could be effected by combined schools, 
there would still be, no doubt, a large expenditure at first; only let us call it 
by its right name; it is not expenditure, it is investment, and the best and 
most lucrative investment in the world. That is what I often preach to 
parents who think that the education of their children is too expensive. I do 
not say that education is not too expensive. It is often scandalously expen- 
sive. But I still maintain that it is far better to spend the money on the very 
best education that can be had than to leave each child a thousand pounds 
more. The same should be preached all over the country, till the nation at 
large—which, after all, consists of so many parents—understands that it will 
receive far higher interest from capital spent on English education than from 
capital invested in the English, nay, in the Turkish, funds. As foolish parents 
have to pay their children’s debts, foolish nations have to spend for prisons 
and work-houses what they might have spent on national education. 

But it is not that only. Every nation at present is trying to improve its 
material by national education; and in the peaceful, but not the less fierce and 
determined, warfare of commercial competition, in the permanent interna- 
tional struggle for life, depend upon it the worst-drilled, the worst-educated 
country will go to the wall. A+man in these days who cannot read is like a 
blind man; a man who cannot write is like a deaf and dumb man. 

_ Once show to the people of England what is right, and they will doit. Is 
England a poorer country than Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, or Italy ? 
If all these countries tax themselves to the uttermost for compulsory and gra- 
tuitous education, is England to say, “‘I cannot afford it?” When slavery 
was to be abolished, did England count the cost? When, more lately, the 
army was to be relieved from the stigma of purchase, did Parliament shrink 
from paying the bill? Whatever the cost, sooner or later, the schools will 
have to be redeemed. England, in time of war, can bear an income tax of 
eighteen pence, and call it a flea-bite; the duties of peace, of peace granted to 
this country by a kind Providence, are as sacred as the duties of war; and if 
Englishmen have once made up their mind that national education is a national 
duty, they will think as little of repudiating that national duty as of repudia- 
ting the national debt. 

I hear it often said that England should do for national education what Ger- 
many has done; what Italy is doing. No, that is not enough. We have done 
our best in Germany, but our best is but poor work. Our difficulties are 
enormous. Who is to pay for schools and school-masters, such as they ought to 
be? The soil of the greater part of Germany is poor, and therefore the 
country will never be rich. Besides, we may do what we like, we shall always 
live Letween two Symplegades—between France on one side, and Russia on 
the other; and we shall always have to spend our best energies in self-defence. 
There is the strongest feeling among the statesmen of Germany that the 
greatest efforts will have to be made for improving our national education; 
only what we want for it is, what we are not likely to get, a long peace, and a 
Bismarck and Moltke rolled up into one minister of public instruction. In 
England you have everything, and there is no reason why your national educa- 
tion should not be as much ahead of that of Germany, as the education of 
Germany is of that of China. You have money, you have peace, you have 
public spirit, and you have, what is best of all, practical religion—I mean 
you still do a thing, however much you may dislike it, because you believe it 
is the will of God. Well, then, invest your money, utilize your peace, rouse 
your public spirit, and convince the world that one half, three fourths, nine 
tenths of real practical religion is—education, national education, compulsory, 
and, it may be, gratuitous education. 





DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH POPULAR EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES H. RIGG, D.D.* 





COMMITTEE OF PRIVY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION IN 1839. 

The first national grant in aid of education was voted in 1833, on the motion, 
in the Commons’ House, of Lord Althrop. It amounted only to £20,000. It 
was distributed by the Treasury for six years, and was appropriated only to 
the building of schools connected with the National School Society or 
the British and Foreign School Society. In 1839 the Committee of 
Council on Education was organized, and the beginning, in slight and 
humble proportions, was made of a system which has now expanded to 
alarge growth. In 1846 the general principles of the existing system of aid to 
denominational and British schools were put forth by the Council. But for 
fifty years before the earliest of these dates (i. e., before 1833) the tide of re- 
ligious effort on behalf of Sunday Schools had set in, and for about a quarter 
of acentury the British and Foreign and the National School Societies had 
been engaged, under the management of earnest Christian men, in diffusing a 
general education in which Christian principles constituted a fundamental 
element. After the State had begun to recognize the work of national educa- 
tion as a charge and duty belonging in part, at least, and in a very practical 
and important sense, to itself, it could not be but that the Churches and the 
State should be brought into relation with each other through their respective 
relations to the same common work. In fact, the State, in aiding the National 
Society, was directly aiding the Church of England in the work of education. 
It could not always be that other Churches would be excluded from receiving 
State help in return for their co-operation with the State in the matter of 
public education. It was inevitable that, starting as it did in this work so late, 
and after the Churches had so long been diligently engaged in it, and had 
accomplished so much that was permanently of inestimable value, in respect of 
methods of education and training no less than of schools founded and scholars 

in, the State should, when it entered upon the field, recognize fully 
and liberally the rights which the Churches had at least acquired, if they did 
not originally possess, in the matter of national education. 
Ground of Government Interference in 1839. 


It is important, moreover, to note the special ground on which the State did 
at length interpose on behalf of the education of the people. It was, primarily, 
on behalf of morality and society, on behalf of Christian civilization, that the 
Government took action; it was not for the sake of developing, by State legis- 
lation and action, by public outlay and national organization, the intellectual 
progress or the material resources of the nation. It was because, thirty years 
ago, all English statesmen saw clearly that, while the children of the English 
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people were doubtless lamentably wanting in education generally, what they 
stood in need of first and most of all was distinctively Caristian culture and 
influence, that these statesmen found themselves compelled to move Parliament 
to interpose in order to do whatever might be done towards reclaiming and 
elevating the oncoming generations of their countrymen. What was impera- 
tively needed, what was needed before all elss in the judgment of her Majesty 
and of her Majesty’s Ministers, for the children of the working people of 
England, was that their consciences should be awakened and enlightened, that 
their religious sensibilitiesshould bo kindled and dsveloped, that what has been 
spoken of as a Christian consciousness should be formed within them. Toa 
sad and very alarming extent the lower classes were found on careful inquiry 
to be sunk far below the lsvel of anything like a ‘‘ Cristian consciousness,” to 
be utterly barbarous and irreligious. Under these circumstances it was felt 
that bofore all things it was necessary that religion should be applied, that 
Chr'stianity should be brought home to the children of the people of England, 
so that by degrees the generations of this Protestant country might be imbued 
with something like a Christian character. This was not the conclusion of 
enthusiastic or one-idead Christian philanthropists, but of statesmen, of all the 
statesmen of all parties. As to this particular there was no controversy, no 
variety of opinion, among the leading public mon of political parties. 

It is not well to forget to-day the language used by Lord Russell, in 1839, 
in his famous “‘ Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne,” conveying tho Queen’s 
judgment and wishes in regard to the work of national education. This letter, 
Imay observe in passing, was in a sons the very charter of tho Educational 
Department of the Privy Council, since it was the medium through which her 
Majesty thought proper to make known her royal pleasure in reference to the 
constitution of a spocial and separate department for primary education in 
connection with the Privy Council, of which Council the Marquis of Lansdowne 
was at that time Lord President, Lord John Russell says that— 

“Her Majesty has observed with deep concern the want of instruction 
which is still to bo found among the poorer classes of her subjects. All the 
inquiries which have been made,” he continues, “show a deficiency in the 
general education of the people, which is not in accordance with the character 
of a civilized and Christian nation. The reports of the chaplains of gaols 
show that, to a large number of unfortunate prisoners, a knowledge of the 
fundamental truths of natural and revealed religion has never been imparted.” 

Further on it is observed in the same letter that, ‘‘in any normal or model 
school to be established by the Board, four principal ojects are to be kept in 
view: first, religious instruction; second, general instruction; third, moral 
training; fourth, habits of industry.” 

Again his lordship states, in memorable words, that “ it is her Majesty’s 
wis) that the youth of her kingdom should be religiously brought up, and that 
the rights of conscience should be respected.” His lordship also says that, 
“by combining moral training with general instruction, the young may be 
saved from the temptation to crime, and the whole community receive indis- 
putable benefits;” and, in the final words of his letter, he speaks of the plans 
in contemplation by the Government as “plans for the extension of the bless- 
ing of a sound religious education.” I might fortify these quotations, if there 
were any necessity for it, by citing passage after passage from a remarkable 
pamphlet which was published in the same year, 1839, by Dr. James Phillips 
Kay, as he was then called, but who is now known by the title of Sir J. P. 
Kay-Shuttleworth. He was appointed the first Secretary of the Educational 
Department of the Committee of Privy Council; and in that capacity he pub- 
lished a pamphlet which explained and defended the principles and the plans 
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of the Government in regard to education. In this pamphlet he lays it down 
repeatedly, and most emphatically, that the intention of the Government was 
by means of a sound education—moral, religious, and intellectual—to educate 
the whole man; and especially by such means to reclaim the lower classes of 
our people from that condition of lawlessness, demoralization, and degradation 
in which multitudes of them were at that time sunk. He explains that it was 
the intention of the Government by these means to infuse humanizing and 
Christian influences into the midst of the lower fabric of society, in order that 
we might no longer have to blush because of the prevalence within this 
country of a low state of morals and manners, suc as was a disgrace to the 
name of Christianity. It was, then, upon these principles that the Education 
Department of the Privy Council was, in the first instance, constituted. 


Failure to Establish a Government Training College. 


It was under the influence of such views and principles that Lord Melbourtie’s 
administration, in 1839, made the first serious and worthy attempt, by means 
of national legislation, to deal with the question of national education for 
England. The Government proposed, in fact, to adapt to the case of England 
the leading principles of the great measure of national education which had, 
afew years befcre, been carried into operation in Ireland. But that which 
was the best, if only because it was the only, system which could be carried 
out in Ireland five and thirty years ago, met with a decisive op>osition from a 
large majority of the earnest and orthodox Protestants of England. In fact, 
the number and variety of denominations in this country, and the amount of 
passiv~, nominally Protestant, ignorance and irreligion among te lower c’a 828 
of English people, made the problem of education then, as now, quite different 
for the two countries, and the project of united education, although, at first 
sight, it might have appeared easier, in reality more difficult for this country 
than fur that. The Government went to work like statesmen. They did not 
propose to reform the morals and manners of masses of ignorant and irre- 
lig ous psople merely by m2ans of sscular instruction; nor did they propose to 
cover the country with schools, and enact a direct compulsory law of educa- 
tion, before they had made provision for training an adequate supply of 
competent teachers. They proposed to found, in the first instance, a normal 
college, with its model schvol. It was with them a first principle that “the 
religious instruction of the candidate teachers should form an essential and 
prominent element of their studies,” and that ‘‘ no certificate should be granted 
unless the authorized religious teacher had previously attested his confidence 
in the character, religious knowledge, and zeal of the candidates whose re- 
ligious instruction he had superintended.” To impart the requisite religious 
instruction to the candidate tzachers, i. e., the students in the college, a clergy- 
man of the Established Church was to have been appointed chaplain, to act 
under the general direction of the rector, who was to have been a layman, 
and who would have been at the head of the whole institution, including both 
training college and model school. But to meet the case of candidate teachers 
who might be Nonconform‘sis, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, besides 
the chaplain, ‘the licensed minister” of any such candidates, if a wish to that 
eTact were expressed, was to have authority to attend at stated times, in order 
“*to ass'st and examine the candidates in their religious reading, and to afford 
them spiritual advice.” In the model school, rel'gious instruction was to have 
boen regarded ‘‘as general and special;” general, inasmuch as, to quote the 
words of the minute, “‘religion was to be combined with the whole matter of 
instruction, and to regulate the entire system of discipline;” and special, 
inasmuch as “ periods” were to be “set apart for such peculiar doctrinal in- 
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struction as might be required for the religious training of the children.” The 
chaplain was ‘‘to conduct the religious instruction of children whose parents 
or guardians belonged to the Established Church,” while ‘‘licensed ministers’: 
were to give special religious instruction to the children of Nonconformists 
when the number of such children appeared to the school committee to be so 
large as to require this provision to be made, The Scriptures were to be read 
in the schools; and, to meet the case of Roman Catholic scholars, it was felt 
needful to allow, in their special instance, the use of the Roman Catholic 
version. 

Such was, in outline, the famous scheme of 1839, I do not hesitate to say 
that it was honestly and patriotically intended; that it was both religious 
and liberal in its spirit; and that it was, in its conception, worthy of Christian 
statesmen. Nevertheless, it had a fatal fault—it was impracticable. Such a 
scheme furnished no solvent by which the denominations could be held 
together in pellucid tranquillity within the same institution. In Ireland, where, 
thirty years ago, three different denominations would have comprised all the 
children in nearly all the schools, the elements which it was hoped to hold 
together in peaceful neighborship and diffused neutrality, have, in a large 
majority of cases, separated from each other and crystallize dapart. The Irish 
system, as we have seen, has long been a predominantly denominational 
system. In England the proposed system was even more impracticable. 

’ The Government propcsals evoked a tempestuous opposition. The Ch 

of England opposed them with all its forces. - The Wesleyan Methodists were 
scarcely less vehement or resolute in their opposition. The scheme was 
opposed, not only as impracticable, but as favoring Popery, and, at the same 
time, as “‘ tending to produce a dangerous spirit cf scepticism and unbelief.” 
The Government proposals, I need scarcely add, were withdrawn.* 

The Whigs having made their attempt, and failed, it was the turn next of 
the Conservative party to try their hand on a settlement of the great question 
of popular education. The Whigs had encountered the opposition of Church- 
men and Conservative Christian educationists generally, the Conservatives were 
to call forth the indignant antagonism of all English Nonconformists, the 
Wesleyan Methodists included. need not spend any time in describing the 
famous proposals of 1843, which Sir James Graham spoke of as his ‘‘olive 
branch,” but which, erring from a despotic simplicity, and not, like those of 
Lord Melbourne’s Administration, from too great a complication, wouid have 
handed over the primary education of the country to the Anglican clergy. 
Powerful as the Government was, and supported by the clergy and large 
majorities in both Houses of Parliament, they were obliged to give way before 
the storm which broke forth from every quarter of Nonconformity, and which, 
growing more terrible every day, threatened to sweep all before it. 

Twice foiled in its endeavors tosecure for the generations of English children 
an effective Christian education, Parliament was yet constrained to renew the 
attempt. It was impossible, in view of the actual condition of England in the 
period 1841-1846, to let this question rest. General uneasiness and discontent 
among the working people of England, especially in the northern provinces; 
Chartist organization and conspiracies; growing excesses of social vice and 
profligacy; the revelations and recommendations of Committees and Com- 

* The failure of the government scheme of a Triining Colleve, in 1839, was followed 
by a saccessful effort on the pat of Dr. James Phillips Kay and Mr. E. ‘a Icton 

ell, in 1840, to found at Battersea a Training College primarily f ‘r masters for the 
echools of panner children. (Barnard’s Journal, V J. IX . 170.) This instituiion was 
transferred in 1844 tv the National Society, which in 1842 had ertublished at Ch: lsea 


(St. Mark’« College) an ins itution for Caurch school-masters, and at W:itclans a 
—— school for mistresses. In 1874 there were 41 Traiuing Volleg:s with 2,500 
uden's. 
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missions; the urgency of the benevolent, the fears of the grave and thought- 
ful;—all concurred to impress upon each Government in succession that, in 
some way, practically at least if not with an ideal consistency, 

if not completely, the problem of national education must be solved. 


Government Union with Denominations in 1846, 


No other way seemed now to be left but for the State to work in partnership 
with the denominations. The barely secular plan, it is true, had not been 
tried. But thirty years ago England had not yet found, nor indeed has it 
found even to-day, any responsible statesman, any adviser of the Sovereign, 
who would propose for the nation a bare plan of secular education. 

I have referred to a pamphlet by Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, which was 
published in 1849, to prepare the way for the Government action of that 
period. In 1836, the same gentleman published a second official pamphlet, to 
prepare the way for the Government action which was actually taken in that 
year. In this pamphlet he explains the views which up to this period had 
been held by English statesmen as to popular education. It is worth while to 
quote from that pamphlet one or two significant and suggestive passages:— 

“Tt was scarcely believed then”—that is, in 1839—says Sir J. P. Kay-Shut- 
tleworth, writing in 1846 on behalf of the Government, and in exposition of 
the principles of the new Government plan, ‘‘that it could enter into the con- 
ception of statesmen to regard religion as a primary and indispensable part of 
education. They (the majority of the clergy and laity) imagined that the 
statesmen of this country relied solely on the cultivation of the intellect, and 
on the spread of secular knowledge, for the growth of a higher morality, and 
for the promotion of the public order and well-being of society; and, while 
they justly repudiated the gross and mischievous error that a purely secular 
knowledge was capable of establishing society on an immutable basis of social 
order, or was even necessarily connected with a high condition of public 
morality, it is to be Apprehended that they had fallen into the opposite fallacy, 
and were not convinced how important it was to raise the intellectual condi- 
tion of the people for the purpose of promoting the growth of true religion.” 

The same authority further says:— 

“The Government had never wavered in its adherence to the principle 
adopted in 1839, that ‘religion should be mixed with the entire matter of 
instruction in the school, and regulate the whole of its discipline;’ and the 
perseverance of successive Governments in the adoption of the principle that 
religion is the foundation on which education must be built, has vindicated 
statesmen from the suspicion to which we have previously alluded, that they 
valued education chiefly because of their confidence in the influence of purely 
secular learning.” 

In 1846, accordingly, the secular principle of national education was quite 
out of the question for this country. Indeed, at that time there was no 
precedent in the history of the world for a secular scheme of national educa- 
tion, except the abortive paper schemes of the French Revolution, which had 
brought forth no fruit whatever, but the destruction of the only people’s 
schools in France. Such being the case, there remained now, as I have said, 
no possible way left for the State to contributo its part towards satisfying the 
crying needs of the country, except by co-operating with the denominations, 
which had already done so much in the way of providing schools, which, 
indeed, had, between them, already covered much the larger part of the 
ground with school provision, The Conservative Government had tried the 
principle of State co-operation with the State Church alone in order to do the 
needful work, The country had rejected that principle. The Whigs, a few 
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years earlier, had attempted to apply to England the principles of unsectarian 
and mixed national provision of education, as in Ireland. ' But the country 
would not hear of that. The secular plan was altogether out of the question. 
Except partnership with all the denominations, what possible plan remained ? 
It has been seen that, on the Continent, the experience of France and 
Germany had compelled the different States to accept the conclusion that 


public elementary education could only be secured and regulated by the State 
in conjunction with the different Churches. But, as I have before shown, the 
probiem was simpler and easier for Continental States than for England, 
because there, beside the two or three State supported Churches in each 
country, there were no other denominations of any material importance, The 
’ Dissenters of the Continent are few and feeble. Whereas in this country 
there is but one Established Church, and the various Dissenting and Noncon- 
formist sects includs nea:17 half the population, and are equally spirited and 
powerful. No State arrangement as to education, accordingly, could be 
effected, which did not place the Nonconformist Churches on something like 
an equal footing, as to co-operation, with the Church by law established. 

The difficulties in the way of any direct or comprehensive legislation on the 
subject were indeed at that time insuperably great; but a series of experi- 
ments, under the direction of the Privy Council Executive for the time being 
—the Educational Committee of the Privy Council—was organized in 1846 
(some beginning indeed, as we have seen, bad been made in 1839), and having 
been carried on for five-and-twenty years, prepared the way for the legisla- 
tion of 1870. Parliament sanctioned, year by year, the grant proposed, as an 
item of the estimates, and sanctioned also, by simply voting the money, or by 
raising no objection, or refusing to ratify an objection raised, the rules and 
regulations for the administration of the grants which, from time to time, 
were issued by the Department, having, in regard to important points, been 
previously laid on the table of the House. But no measuye was proposed; and 
no large principles were discussed. In the cass, indeed, of the proposal by the 
Department to introduce the principle of the Irish National System, the 
country and Parliament were roused to object to the method in which the 
Government proposed to apply the grant, as more than twenty years later the 
school interest of the country was aroused to oppose Mr. Lowe’s proposals in 
the way of revising the then existing code of regulations. But, as a rule, the 
Executive was left to spend and regulate at discretion, objection being only 
taken from time to time to the growing amount of the grant. Thus, by a 
tentative and experimental process, was the public school system of this 
country moulded, until a few years ago the time was ripe for a comprehensive 
national system. The foundations of this system had been laid by the thirty 
years’ administration of the Privy Council Department, and national expe- 
rience had been gathered of the very highest value. Tho Privy Council pilot- 
engine prepared the way for tho legislative train of 1870. The Council had 
already, also, for the most of the way, laid down the road. 

The epochs of our public elementary school history are 1833, 1839, 1846, 1863, 
1870. In 1833, as wo have seen, small special grants were first voted by Parlia- 
ment in aid of the National and the British and Foreign School Soc‘eties. In 
183) the Privy Council Department for Education was organ’z2d, and tho 
Parliamentary grant was enlarged. The Government plan for introducing a 
national mixed and unsectarian system of education was defeated, but grants 
began to be made by Government direct to schools in England, and soon 
afterwards in Scotland, which were organized on a certain bas‘s (either Church 
of England or Protestant unsectarian, or, in Scotland, orthodox Presbyterian), 
and which placed themselves under Government inspection; and thus the 
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all-important matter of Government inspection began to be organized. In 
1846 the famous Minutes of Council were published, which laid the foundation 
of the English public elementary school system. In accordance with these 
new regulations, large and liberal grants wore to be made to aid in crecting, 
and annual grants to help in maintaining, Normal or Training Colleges; liberal 
building grants also were offered towards the erection of new schools, and 
annual grants to aid in their maintenance. The annual grants to sc 1001s con- 
sisted of an augmentation grant to the teacher, as trained and cortificated for 
public sorvic2, and graats for tie instruction of pupil-teachers—suspended on 
the cond:tion that tho schools should be under Government inspection, and that 
pupil-teachers should bs employed in thom in certain proportions. In 1863 
Mr. Lowe introduced h‘s revised code, antagonistic in certain respects to the 
minutes of 1845, but which, whatever its demerits, introduced into the admin- 
istration of the Department the convenient principle of ‘‘ payment by results” 
—a. fruitful priaciple in its aftcr applications. 

Government inspection, trained and certificated teachers, the pupil-teacher 
system, and payment by results—these are now the great features of tho Eng- 
lish system of public elementary day-schools, All these features, except the 
last—for which in his official term as Secretary the time was not ripe - were 
the fru‘ts of the sagacity and earnest purpose of the first Secretary for Educa- 
tion of the Privy Council, Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth.* He had retired many 
years from office, in broken health, when, in the time of his successor, Mr. 
Linzen, and under the vice-presidoncy of Mr. Lowe, the revised code of 1863 
was introduced. For ten years (1839-1849) he had held office, and this country 
owes no common debt to him. 

On the Continent Government action takes a denominational form, and 
adapts itself explicitly to denominational requirements. In this country no 
union between the Government and the Churches could be arranged on such a 
bas’s. Tho Churches needed to maintain their entire separateness from the 
Government in tho management of their schools. Certain conditions they 
would gladly fulfil, for the sake of Government inspection and aid; they would 
ods2rve certain rulos in the organization of their school. But their committees 
must be exclusively Church Committees, and in no sense must any of their 
members or agents be State officials. Their ordinary managemont must go on 
as if there were no Governmont or Government officials in existence, save 
only that they were to be financially benefited and aided by Government, and 
were prepared to give all respect to the suggestions of Government or Govern- 
ment inspectors with a view to the increased efficiency of their schools, It 
was on such terms that the State in 1846 entered into partnership with the 
denominations for the education of the people. 

There was, as at that date there could hardly but have been, a difference 
in tho manner in which the Government dealt with Church of England schools 
and with Nonconformist schools respectively as regarded religious instruction, 
The inspectors of the schools of the Church of England were all clergymen of 

that Church, and were required to examine or inspect, at their annual visit, the 
religious as well as the secular instruction. The inspectors of other schools 
were all laymen, and had no power or liberty to take any cognizance of relig- 
ious instruction. Governmant, however, made no grants to any schools 
which were not organized on a religious basis. True to the influences under 
which the State first undertook to interfere in regazd to national education, 
convinced that nothing but a Christain education would meet the requirements 
of the country, Government would extend no aid to any schools which were 

* Ile was born July 20, 1-04: crea'ed harovet in 1849, and took the nam: of Shnttle- 
bo ty — to the heiress of the Shuttlewourths of Gaw thorpe in Lancas.er 
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not organized on a religious basis. In all schools, except Roman Catholic 
schools, instruction in the Holy Scriptures was an indispensable condition. 
Roman Catholic schools were not provided for under the original m‘nutes of 
1846, but were included in the general arrangement two or three years later. 
In all schools, except those of the Church of England, the certificate of the 
managers that they were satisfied with the state of the religious knowledge in 
the school was accepted instead of any examination. 

It was a defect in the administration of the department during this period, 
that no provision was made for an individual examination and appraising of 
the attainments of each particular child, and that no part of the Government 
grant was made to depend on the results of this examination. This, however, 
was not the fault of Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth. In 1853 he drew up and 
urged the adoption of a minute to this effect, but the Committee of the 
Council did not see their way to its adoption. From 1846 he had had such an 
arrangement in view. Perhaps it might not have been wise to press this at a 
very early period. 

The effect of these minutes was immense. They brought more than a million 
of children into inspected Government schools in fifteen years, and led to the 
ereétion of forty training colleges. The system was doubtless one of artificial 
stimulation, not destined, not expected, to endure for many years without 
modification, but wisely generous in its conception and in all its provisions. 
Only a treatment of the case by means of generous stimulants could have 
produced any adequate effect in improving, extending, and efficiently apply- 
ing the national provision of elementary education in England. 

Revised Code of 1862. 

Certainly neither Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth, nor the friends of public 
education generally, nor, so far as appears, any other party in the country, 
anticipated that the principles of the scheme of 1846 would be interfered with 
so soon, or so rudely, as they were by Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code of 1862. To 
understand the principles on which Mr. Lowe proceeded in the revolution 
which he attempted, but was only able in part to effect, we must regard the 
‘Revised Code’ as it was when he first introduced it. It proceeded on two 
principles: one was that public education ought to be paid for out of State 
funds only on the principle of pauper relief; the other was that whatever was 
paid for, in other than confessedly pauper schools, ought to be paid for only as 
secular instruction, and on the basis, and according to the amount, of strictly 
tested and ascertained secular “‘results” of instruction. Payment as poor 
relief, payment according to rigidly ascertained results of secular instruction— 
these were the principles of his “‘ revised code;” both in themselves scientific 
and statesmanlike principles, but the first of the two utterly inapplicable in 
the existing condition of England as to popular education, especially element- 
ary education, and the second premature, if strictly applied. 

In accordance with the first of these two principles, the revised code pro- 
posed to deal out the dole of elementary education to the people as the poor- 
law would proceed in the case of administering assistance to the indigent. In 
quantity it was to be a minimum, and it was to be of the plainest quality— 
rigidly restricted to what was deemed necessary for poor, laboring people; no 
grant for results was to be made in respect of any child who had either 
reached the upper age of eleven, or was too young an ‘“‘infant” to pas* the 
annual examination before the inspector, for infant school training for poor 
men’s children was a sentimental luxury, and before the age of eleven all poor 
men’s children ought to be away from school and to be at labor; and none but 
laboring people were to be allowed to send their children to the schools. Car- 
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rying out, as far as he dared, the same general principle, the Vice-President 
proposed to do away with the second year of training for students at Normal 
Colleges, and to reduce the Training College Syllabus of instruction to a low 
and narrow utilitarian standard, such as, no doubt, he regarded as more than 
sufficient for teachers whose business it was to be to teach such schools as he 
meant the public elementary schools to be. 

I have already intimated that a just principle lay at the basis of Mr. Lowe’s 
proposals, but that it was altogether inapplicable to the existing condition of 
English society. England was in the condition which Mr. Mill describes as 
exceptional, ‘‘ when society in general is in so backward a state that it could 
not or would not provide for i ” (apart from the action of the State) ‘‘any 
proper institutions of education.” ‘As the less of two evils,” Government 
was, for the present—as it will be doubtless for a considerable period yet in the 
future—obliged to interfere directly in the promotion and aid of “institutions 
of education.” Apart from the measures which the State had taken, there 
would have been scarcely any really efficient elementary schools in the 
country; even after what Government had done during fifteen years, the 
number of really efficient schools was still far below the needs of the country; 
it was not only that there was a deficiency of such schools for the poor, there 
was an equal deficiency of competent elementary schools for all classes, and, 
in fact, the new inspected schools, intended primarily for the poor, were now 
seen to be the only schools in the country where trades-people could, for the 
most part, expect to get an honest and real elementary education for their 
children ; besides all which, even if there had been a larger number of private 
elementary schools of a genuine and honest character, such was the ignorance 
of parents generally as to what constituted a real education, that they were 
quite unable to distinguish the real teacher from the mischievous pretender. 
Under such educational conditions as these, affecting the whole country, Mr. 
Lowe’s Revised Code was ridiculously inapplicable, and threatened wide and 
serious mischief to the education of the people. 

The revised code further interfered with the existing arrangements as to 
pupil-teachers, greatly diminishing their number, diminishing also the amount 
of grant on their behalf, and loosening the dependence of the pupil-teacher on 
the chief teacher. 

It required, also, that all the children in the schools should be grouped and 
classified for instruction and examination according to age—a regulation which 
showed a sublime forgetfulness of existing facts as to child life and school 
conditions. 

The capitation grant, that is, a grant per head on the number of children 
who had attended a certain number of times, had been introduced into the 
code nearly ten years before, and was always extremely objectionable in 
principle, because it made the amount of grant earned by the teacher to 
depend on the accuracy of his own registers of the attendance of the children, 
the addition of but a single attendance, in some cases, making a claim toa 
grant for the year on behalf of a scholar who otherwise would earn no grant 
for the school. But the revised code would have indefinitely increased the 
demoralizing inducement or temptation involved in the possibility of getting 
agrant by making a few attendances more than were actually registered in 
the first instance; for it proposed to make the whole Government grant to any 
school dependent on the number of the children’s attendances over one 
hundred times, at the rate of one penny per head per school attendance, 
whether morning or afternoon, the grant for each child being reducible by 
one-third in case of failure on examination either in writing, or reading, or 
arithmetic, severally, and by two-thirds in the case of failure in two of these, 
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and being wholly forfeited if the examination proved a failure in all the three. 
A capitation grant conditioned, at least in part, on attendance, has in one 
form or other continued ever since to be the principle of all payments made 
by the education department to inspected schools. Mr. Lowe was obliged, 
however, so far to modify his proposal as to make part of the grant dependent 
on the average attendance of the school. But the whole grant has, since 1862, 
depended, as at any rate one of the conditions, on registration of attendances 
by the toacher. 

This demoralizing feature in our English system ought to be got rid of at all 
hazards, The results of examination should, I venture to think, be taken 
irrespective of the attendances of the children examined; and the average 
_ Dumber in attendance should be calculated, as it might be with sufficient 
_ accuracy, upon the basis of the ratio betwee: the amount of fees paid in by 

the teacher weekly on account of each department of the school and the fee 
charged for each child. 

We havo just seen that the modicum of instruction on which examination 
was to be made and payment to ba obtained per child who passed was the 
barest minimum possible; that, in fact, it only included reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. It took no account, among its secular results, to be paid for by 
grants, of geography, or grammar, or history? These subjects were after- 
wards, in the course of some years, brought in as extra. subjects, and made 
paying subjects by special minutes of the Privy Council. Of course every- 
thing in the nature of elementary art and scieace—of which not a little had 
been included in Sir James P. Kay-Shuttleworth’s original plan—was excluded 
by Mr. Lowe’s revision. It has been the business of the Science and Art 
Depar‘me.1t, working collaterally and independently, though in friendly rela- 
tions, to bring forward such subjects as much as possible, during some years 
past, by special provisions and pecuniary inducements of which advantage 
can be taken in all elementary schools, Thus during the last eight or ten years 
the rigid exclusiveness and studious narrowness of Mr. Lowe’s Revised Code 
has been corrected. 

Several of the proposals of the revised code were abandoned or modified at 
the time because of tho pressure of public opinion, The grotesque and cruel 
proposal to make grants to infant schools entirely dependent on examination 
in tho “‘three R’s,” and also the proposal to reduce the term of college training 
for teachers to one year, had to be abandoned. So, also, the Vice-President 
was obliged to abandon tho idea of classifying and grouping, by force of law, 
at the examinations, all the children according to age. Even at this moment 
Goverament finds itself obliged from year to year to push forward tho date at 
which a similar requirement is to be acted upon, notwithstanding twelve inter- 
vening ycars of educational progress, and the present pressure of compulsion. 
Perhaps in three or four years from the present time the idea may be carried 
out. Any practical educationist could not but have known that only in a com- 
pletely educated nation, a nation in which a broad, pervasive, penctrating, 
thorough-going system had been in operation for years, could such an idea be 
carried into effect. Such a plan has not been fully carried into effect. Such 
a plan has not been fully carried out even in Germany; in England, in 1362, it 
was a demand at lecs' fifteen years in advance of the times. 

The best idea in Mr. Lowe’s revision was, perhaps, that of Government pay- 
ment for strictly and exclusively socular results, an idea which seems to have 
been first suggested by Mr. Miall in his report as one of the sub-commissioners 
under the Dake of Nowcastle’s Commission. But even this was a premature 
proposal, and oporated most unfairly for years, On the original plan of 
1846-7, indeed, whatever money was granted by Government was granted 
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directly for literary results and attainments, whether as an ‘‘ augmentation” 
to the teacher’s salary on account of his certificate or as dependent on certain 
conditions of educational provision, such as the presence of an adoquato staff 
of pupil-teachers, with properly built, appointed, and regulated class-rooms; 
and there was no strictly denominational condition or limitation, nor any 
doctrinal or dofinitely religious condition or limitation whatever, connected 
with theso grants, the only absolute requirement of a moral or religious 
nature being that the school should either be in connection with a Christian 
Church, or that the Scriptures should be read in it. But thero was this diffor- 
ence in the working of the two plans—the plan of 1846 and that of 1362. The 
original plan of 1846 went upon the generous assumption that whoro thore 
was adequate attainment and training on the part of tho teacher, and where 
he was properly assisted by an adequate staff, and properly placod in prem/ses 
fitly constructed ond furnished, there would not fail, on tho whole—on an 
average—to bo the educational results, moral and intelloc‘ual, which wore 
desired. And it recognized distinctly the fact that the results sought for wore 
not simply intellectual. Whereas the revised code made tho Stato contribu- 
tion to the school to be in a direct and simple proportion to tho ‘‘ secular” 
results merely, these results themselves being of tho lowest and narrowest 
sort, merely reading, writing, and arithmetic. It treated all besides, whether 
in the way of moral influence, or of information and instruction, cs more 
surplusage. It ignored the fact that large masses of tho children noedod most 
and first of all to receive such civilizing Christian culturo as rolates to the 
temper, the affections, the moral conceptions and habits; it ignorcd also the 
equally important fact, as respected such children, that they wore mosily so 
rude and rugged, so ill-nurtured as well as ignorant, so barbarous in speoch 
and thought and fesling, that a difficult and tedious prel:minary work of 
training needed to be done upon them before they could bo broughi to the 
same level with others, to the proper starting-point from waich chidren living 
in civilized homes would beg'n the course of elementary education. 15 nog- 
lected, also, to take account that thes> same classes of children were almost 
always exceedingly irregular in their attendance, so that a world of pains 
taken with them, during their fitful school-going, would often s2em for a long 
time to produce scarcely any result in the way of ordinary school learn‘ng. 

Those, in short, who had to do the hardest, most noodful, and most mer:torious 
work, as child-trainers and rudimentary educators, were, by the rovised code, 
placed at an insurmountable disadvantage as compared with others. A hoavy 
fine was imposed on anything like missionary and philanthropic cnterpriso and 
service on the part of teachors, Thoss could not fail to mako tho most money 
who had to teach the well-disposed and fairly civilized children of tho working 
classes in the larger towns, especially in the South and South Midland d'siricts 
of England, where such rugged independence of style and mannors, such 
ignorance of all conventional proprieties, as are common in many parts of the 
North of England, are unknown, and where the people, unlike the mon of the 
Northern country parts, grow up from their childhood to speak, not a broad 
and stiff provincial dialect, but the customary and flexible spsech propor to 
school education and public reading. 

No doubt it was right that there should be an individual examination of 
every scholar, and that some portion of the grant, enough to constitute a 
sensible inducement to individual painstaking, should be made dopendent on 
the results of the examination. But to make the whole grant d2pendent on 
the bare results of mechanical instruction in the lowest rudiments of knowledge 
was not the way to elevate the teacher’s ideal, to encourage tho truc spir:t of 
training, or to secure what the country most needed. The revised code did 
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much to infuse a low and mercenary spirit into the body of school teachers. 
It was wise to extricate the Government grant distinctly and evidently from 
all direct relation to any other than properly educational conditions and 
results, apart from any religious considerations whatever; it would have been 
right to constitute a direct and simple proportion between the Government 
payment and such school conditions, on the one hand, or such ascertained 
educational results, on the other hand, as were merely literary or intellectual, 
so that the Government payment might vary as these conditions or results 
_varied. But, considering the very widely contrasted conditions and circum- 
stances of children in different localities and different social or operative 
classes, Government aid should not, at that period, have been made to depend 
on mere examination results, nor should such results have been limited to the 
three bare elements which alone were recognized in the code. 

In the original printed draft of the revised code the grant to the school was 
reduced, as I have stated, to one amount, calculated at the rate of one penny 
for each attendance, morning or afternoon, of the scholar after one hundred 
times, reducible, however, by one-third for a failure in each or either of the 
three rudimentary subjects. Consequently, no teacher would receive anything 
for any child who had not been one hundred times at school—a most unfair 
condition, especially in the worst and lowest populations, where the work of 
the teacher could not but be the hardest and, if faithful, the most meritorious; 
but where no amount of ability or devotion would be able to secure general 
regularity of attendance, or to prevent many children from shifting their 
.quarters, with their parents, before they had attended, in the same year, one 
hundred meetings of the school. And whatever any teacher did get was to 
have been solely and entirely dependent on the rudimentary examinations in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Mr. Lowe was compelled, on this point, to make a very large concession. His 
code, as finally modified and sanctioned, provided for two grants; one merely 
on average attendance, and the other on the results of the examination of 
those scholars who had attended two hundred meetings of the school. The 
grant to infant schools was made liberal, and calculable on attendance only, 
for all children under six years of age. 

Such is a general view of the famous revised code. Even after, in conces- 
sion to the strong remonstrances of educationists, it had been greatly modified 
—made much milder, much less illiberal—it still remained a memorial of 
doctrinaire economy of a hard, utilitarian type, such as knew nothing of 
generous wisdom, and little of concession to circumstances, in order to raise the 
population into better circumstances, Judicious liberality and bounty, at 
certain stages, may lead, and may be the only way leading, to economy and 
independence afterwards, This, however, was a doctrine which the framers 
of the revised code did not seem to have learnt. 

NEW CODE AND ACT OF 1870. 

Many further modifications have since been introduced in the Privy Council 
regulations, and now a new code has followed the revised code, By degrees 
the Syllabus of Training College study has been brought back almost to the 
high standard adopted in the first years of Privy Council administration. So 
also the standard of school instruction has been enlarged and elevated, by 
annexing special pecuniary inducements to the teaching of certain extra 
subjects. But the aims and standard of the elementary teacher’s work had 
been deeply lowered; the character of the class doubtless suffered greatly in 
consequence; the pupil-teacher supply was arrested for years. In fact, the 
profession could scarcely be said to have fairly recovered its position when the 
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controversies which ushered in the Act of 1870 came to unsettle all feeling 
upon the subject, followed by the Act itself, which has now reorganized the 
whole of our national education on a broad and comprehensive basis. 

In 1870, when the preliminary and tentative dispensation came to an end, 
and popular education in England was first organized by Act of Parliament, 
the number of scholars under instruction in inspected schools in England and 
Wales was 1,438,872, with an average attendance of 1,153,572. The number in 


uninspected public schools was 688,555; and in private schools, high and low, 
as far as can be estimated, very nearly 1,000,000. The number of pauper 
children between five and thirteen was 164,873. The number left altogether 
without any pretence of school education could not fairly be reckoned at more 
than 400,000. But of those whose names were on the register of even the 
inspected schools a large proportion attended so irregularly as to receive really 
nothing that could be called education, and to leave with but the slightest 
téacture of letters, while in the uninspected schools a much larger proportion 
were left virtually uneducated. 
. In fact, to unprejudiced and well-informed persons, it had been evident for 
many years before the Privy Council dispensation of aid to voluntary schools 
was replaced by the present wider system, that that system alone, notwith- 
standing the vast and excellent results which it had produced, could not but 
fall short in one important respect. It could not reach the neediest spots. 
Where the poor were poorest and most alone and unaided in their poverty, 
where ignorance and degradation were the worst and the most neglected, the 
most deprived of neighborly power or will to elevate or help, there the aided 
voluntary system was often powerless. Neither, of course, could voluntary 
zeal and benevolence, however great, avail to constrain negligent parents to 
send their children regularly to school, or to compel insensible parents to send 
at all to school the children who were growing up utterly undisciplined and 
untaught. As things were, accordingly, many spots were likely to remain 
without schools which sorely needed them, and the children who professed to 
go to school were likely many of them to grow up scarcely the least better for 
their schooling. Some method of effectual compulsion, it was abundantly 
evident, was necessary to make any provision, however excellent, of schools 
and teachers really operative in abiding educational results. As yet, in a 
word, the most truly destitute places had not been touched; the children of 
the lowest strata had not been reached; the selfishness of parents still re- 
mained the great obstacle in the way of the education of the children; the 
land-owners, farmers, and manufacturers, most bound to contribute to the 
work of educating their peopie, often contributed little or nothing; the 
resources of voluntaryism had been taxed, in certain directions, until they 
could hardly be expected to yield much more. Much had been done; a founda- 
tion had been laid for nearly all that needed to be accomplished; but the great 
majority of the working classes were still growing up uneducated. 
Denominational Inspection Abandoned. 

There was one really objectionable feature in the Privy Council system 
during all its tentative and preliminary stage with which Mr. Lowe in 1862 
was too prudent to meddle, I refer to the principle of denominational inspec- 
tion. At first this was a necessary concession to religious differences and 
jealousies, But it was, notwithstanding, in itself every way objectionable, 
It was a great waste of labor, sending an inspector driving across the country 
to find, often at considerable distances from each other, scattered British 
schools, Wesleyan schools, Roman Catholic schools. The Wesleyan denomina- 
tion, to do them justice, never asked for, they indeed declined to have 
appointed, a denominational inspector of their own color. But Church of 
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England inspectors were all Anglican clergymen, British and Wesleyan 
inspectors were all laymen; Roman Catholic inspectors were Roman 
Catholics, This was, as I have said, waste of labor; but it was also 
an administrative recognition, and ipa oy oa anol fact 
that denominational fears and distrusts asserted themselves even in secu- 
lar examinations of schools and school children. So long, however, as the 
Government inspector in public elementary schools of the Church of England 
examined in roligious knowledge it was inevitable that this system should 
continue, Only clergymen could so exam‘ne in Caurch of Englan1 schools, 
and the exclusive empleyment of clergym2n as inspectors in such schools 
made it inevitable that other classes of schools should be visited by special and 
separate inspectors. For soma years bofore 1870 there had been suggestions 
from various quarters that denominational inspection ought to be done away, 
and all schools, of whatever denomination, put together into districts dofined 
purely by geographical considerations, and visited in each district by the same 
district inspector, without any more regard to his denomination than to that 
of the various schools. This feature of the Privy Council system was done — 


away by the Act of 1870. 
Pupil-Teacher System, 


Many things may change in our English system of popular education. 
Grants of all sorts may be done away; all public Training Colleges, all public 
schools, including municipal schools or parochial schools, established out of the 
rates, may becomes s:lf-supporting institutions; all parents, except those 
recognized as paupers or quasi-paupers, paying the full price of the schooling 
given to their children; in all these respects public education in England may 
be revolutionized. Bui it is hardly a risk to predict that, at least for a very 
long tims to coms, the pupil-teacher system must continue to rule in this 
country. It has boen brought here to a doagree of maturity and development 
elsewhere unknown; and it is pre-eminently adapted to the conditions of 
English society. 

Tho very great advantage of the pupil-teacher system over that of separate 
largo classes and separate adult teachers without any pupil-teacher aid, for 
schools of primary education, may be stated under five particulars: (1.) They 
securo to the chief teacher the nesdful aid in the most rudimentary work of 
instruction, so that all the children can be kept continually at work and in 
order, so that particular pains can be taken with those who are particularly 
slow or backward, and so that the chief teacher can bestow proper attention 
on the most important and difficult points of instruction, and can carry 
forward bis mo35 advanced scholars in proportion to their age and capacity. 
For want of pupil-teachers all this is imperfectly performed, both in Germany 
and in Franco, notwithstanding the low salaries given in those countrics to 
adult teachers. In this country, where wages of all sorts are so high, the 
caso would b2 mach worss than in Germany or in France, if the only teachers 
employed were adult teachers. In tho United States, as we havo seen, the 
want of a system of pupil-teachers in combination with an effective pro- 
vision of Normal Colleges and of college training, tested by proper examina- 
tions, is the sourcs of some of the worst evils complained of in the State Reports 
on Education. At present such a system is rendered impracticable by the 
prevalcn’ character of the schools and of the school teachers in the States. (2.) 
Imy venturo to affirm that, even apart from any consideration of expense, 
or of the available supply of teaching power, the use of pupil-teachers in an 
elementary school, under special direction, and for certain sorts of very 
elementary ins‘ruction, is greatly to bo desired. If an able teacher, in not too 
large a school, had to choose between the help of one adult assistant, and two 
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capable and well-disposed pupil-teachers, I believe, in the great majority of 
cases, he would choose the pupil-teachers, and thas he would choose rightly. 
He could more completely impress his own individuality on the school 
throigh their help than he could by the agency of an assistant. They are his 
apprentices; they have grown up in the school and are identified with it; they 
are still to continu? in it till their apprenticeship is completed. He can have 
no suc’ hold, nor can the school or the school committee have such a hold of 
an assistant who, if he can find a better place, will leave within the year, as 
of his pupil-teachers; nor can his own mind and will, his spirit and methods, 
operats through the independent and perhaps rival individuality of his 
assistant, as they can through the pupil-teachors, An assistant-teacher, in 
fact, is only in place in a large school, and there it ought to be made worth 
his while to remain for a considerable period, side by side, and working in 
complete sympathy and harmony with the chief teacher. It would bo well, 
also, if such an assistant-teacher had himself ths help continually of ane or 
two pupil-teachers, all the staff, the while, working under tho suprem>s sway 
of ths will and individuality of the chief teacher. Thore is, moreover, one 
ether point respecting the work of pupil-teachers to bo borne in m‘nd. It is 
an entire mistake to suppas3 that young p2ople in their teens are not adapted 
to teach younger children. They are often, as to some points, the very best 
of teachers. Elder children, who clearly understand what is to be taught, 
have a wonderful homely, ready, simple, naive way of teaching younger 
children. They have also, when really gifted for their work, a lightness, a 
pleasantness, a buoyancy—I had almost said a gayety—and withal a cheery 
patience in thair teaching, which maks them invaluable in a school-room. 
(3.) Elementary school teachers, in this as in other countries, will, there can 
bs no doubt, continus to be drawn largely, althoug’ not henceforth exclusive- 
ly, from the families of thoughtful and superior working people, in the 
recaipt of waskly wages. Now the pupil-teacher system, taking hold of the 
best and fi:test children of this class at the age of thirteen or fourtcen, and 
securing to thom moderate remuneration for their corviccs at school, together 
with tho continuance of thair education under ther szhool teachers. and a 
gradual preparation for the business of their lives, makes it possible to retain 
in the needful large proportion ths ssrvices of the childrea of the class I have 
described. Bat how would it bo if there were no pup‘l-teacher system? It 
would bs absurd to expect that laboring psople, as a rule, or in any large 
or adsquats proportion, would forego, or allow ther children to forogo, the 
high weekly wages now to bo realized by tho employmont of intelligent 
children, and would be at the further charge of kesp‘ng them still at school 
for five years together, until they were of an ago t> pass the!r examination 
and enter a training college, In the counsry d'stric‘s of frugal Gormany, 
where tho peasants are ali in a sort small farmers, where tho labor market 
doss not compete for juvenile labor, where young psople, faring hard and 
scantily at hom, and clad yet, as in formor contaries, in homs-spun, may be 
content t2 send the years of their youth partly in labor on tho family acre, 
anil partly in study, students may b> provided for Normal Colleges without 
the pupil-teacher system. Or in Francs, whero elemontary education is 
largely in the hands of Roman Catholic fraternities and sisterhoods, the 
supply of teachers may be kep‘ up without our system. But in England, if it 
were not for the pupil-teacher system, we should cither havo our Normal 
Colleges left without candidates, or such cand‘dates would b derived, almost 
exclusively, from the families of clerks, of unwealthy clergymen, and the 
poorsr professional men in general, (4) Elemantary cdacation is, in large 
measure, an art; and requires, in order to success in its conduct, tact, expe- 
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rience, and practised skill of a fine quality. The more supple the faculties, 
the more alert and youthful the energy, the more susceptible the sensibility, 
the more likelihood is there of superior teaching power. To such an art young 
people should be apprenticed early, if they are to be fully molded to it; the 
earlier the better, if the knowledge and the physical strength and energy be 
adequate. What is youth for but to prepare for manhood? To omit the pupil- 
teacher apprenticeship from the total preparation of the future teacher would 
be to throw away the finest opportunity of laying the basis, in life’s most 
. plastic period, for all the professional training and life-work of the future. 
(.) Finally, the pupil-teacher apprenticeship affords the opportunity of fully 
testing the aptitude of pupil-teachers for a life-work of teaching, before they 
take the decisive step of entering a Training College; while, in the case of 
those who, during their trial, prove not to be adapted for the work, the addi- 
tional education and the training in habits of exactness and attention which 
they have received, will only make them better prepared for many other 
departments in the business and service of life. At the same time it is proper 
and needful tosay that the present age at which pupil-teachers are apprenticed 
is younger by at least one year than is desirable. 

Female Teachers. 


There is another feature of our English system in which it excels all others, 
and that is the extensive employment of highly-trained female 
fessional teachers—in our public schools. There is nothing like it in the world 
besides. In the United States female teachers are largely employed, because 
in such a country the extremely low salaries generally given to teachers will 
not attract the permanent services of competent men; but the female teachers 
of America are seldom trained for their profession,* and, as a rule, only take 
up the work as a temporary interlude in life. In France female trained 
teachers are extensively employed, but these teachers are Roman Catholic 
réligieuses, separated from family and common life. In Germany, and 
throughout the Protestant countries of the Continent generally, women are 
seldom or never trained or employed as teachers; because, in fact, their 
recognized sphere, in all but the superior classes of society, is to drudge in 
menial toil, either within the house, or in the garden, or in the field. In 
educated Germany, whatever may be said of the respectability and superiority 
of the German village school teacher, that village teacher’s sister is almost 
universally devoted to hard and coarse field labor, such as impresses upon her 
very early an appearance of servile and severe degradation, blots out every 
trace of refinement, and makes her, whilst still in middle life, appear pre- 
maturely old. 

Infant Schools, 

In Germany the infant school system is no part of public education. The 
school age there begins several years later than in this country. I cannot but 
regard that as a radical defect. It necessarily appertains to a scheme of 
education which excludes pupil-teachers and female teachers. In America, as 
I have already stated, infant schools are little known. Our English infant 
school system is one of our chief educational advantages. Having this, if we 
had but also a thoroughly settled and developed half-time system for children 
who have attained the age of ten, and have passed the fourth standard of 
examination, there can be no doubt that in this country we should be able to 
mbet the demands of the generation both in respect of elementary education 
and of the juvenile labor market. 

statistics of the Report of the U. 8. Commissioner of Education show 


* The latest 
in 1874 an attendance o' females, out of red of 124 Normal 
Schoo!s of the United —_ -” a ~— 
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HISTORICAL DATA.* 

Tue main features of the Elementary School Act of 1870 are 
local boards and local rating, the preservation and utilization of ex- 
isting schools, the incorporation in one system of the voluntary 
schools and the newly created Board schools, the power of convert- 
ing or transforming voluntary schools into Board schools, the uni- 
versal requisition and enforcement of a strict Conscience Clause, the 
separation of the voluntary provision for religious instruction from 
the public provision and responsibility for secular instruction, and 
the permissive provisions for compulsory education. 


The immediate progenitor of Mr. Forster's Cabinet measure of 1870 is to be 
found in the ‘Education of Poor Bill,’ which was brought into the House 
of Commons in 1867, by Mr. Bruce, Mr. W. E. Forster, and Mr. Algernon 
Egerton. There can be as little doubt that the real, though not so modern or 
so well remembered, original of this Bill was the ‘Manchester and Salford 
Boroughs Education Bill,’ which was brought into the House of Commons in the 
Session of 1851-2. Mr. Egerton, whose name stood on the back of the later Bill, 
was confessedly the personal representative of the same earnest and influential 
union of the friends of education in Manchester which brought forward the 
earlier Bill. Fourteen or fifteen years, indeed, had not passed without taking 
away some who had taken an active part in preparing the Bill of 1851. Mr. 
Entwisle, M.P., was no longer living; others had died or had left Manchester. 
But Canon Richson and several more still remained at their post ready to lend 
their best help te any honest endeavor to solve the educational problem of the 
nation. These, joined by some earnest and candid men, who had originally 
been supporters of Mr. Fox’s Secular Bill, but who had learned practical wis- 
dom by the experience of the intervening years, put the machinery into motion, 
which in 1867 brought forth to public view the Bill of Messrs. Bruce, Forster, 
and Egerton, of whom the two former belonged, in 1867, to ‘Her Majesty's 
Opposition.’ It is not possible, indeed, to read the projected Bill of 1851 with- 
out recognizing that it contains the substance of the Bill which was brought 
forward in 1867. The points of coincidence between the two may be noted. 
Both were devised in Manchester; both had reference to individual boroughs 
(or districts); in both the local authority was to be the District Committee 
elected by the Town Council (or by the rate payers in other districts); both gave 
such Committees authority to levy local rates; both adopted existing schools 
‘as the basis of operation, and only contemplated the establishment of new 
schools in order to supplement the others where there might be need; both 
provided for the transference on fair terms of existing schools to the District 
Committee; both assumed that in all schools under the District Committee the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures should be part of the daily instruction of the 
scholars; both enforced a Conscience Clause, substantially equivalent to that 
which is contained in the present Government Act; both made provision for a 
system of local and subordinate inspection; both recognized the supreme 


* Dr. Rigg’s National = X. (Abridged. 
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authority of the Committee of Privy Council over the local schools and the 
local inspection; both erred by reason of their large provision of free education. 
The Manchester and Salford Bill, indeed, provided for the universal remission 
of fees in district schools, and the universal payment of fees on a certain defined 
scale in incorporated voluntary schools. The Bill of 1867 provided for the 
separate establishment of free schools as a special class of schools. 

Add to the Bill of 1867 the strong outline of administrative in- 
terference which, about the same period, Mr. Lowe sketched out as 
necessary in order to carry out the work of national education ;, 
add further, the compulsory clauses which Mr. (now Sir Thomas) 
Bazley desired to add to the Bill of Messrs. Bruce, Forster, and 
Egerton; and we have, in fact, the Bill of 1870, as originally pre- 
pared by Mr. Forster. In his address, delivered at Edinburgh, in 
November, 1867, on Classical and Primary Education, Mr. Lowe 
expressed himself as follows :— 

I would say, commence a survey and report upon Great Britain, parish b 
parish ; report to the Privy Council in London the educational wants in eac 

ish, the number of schools, the number of children, and what is wanted to 
ase in order to place within the reach of the people of that parish a suffi- 
cient amount of education. When that has been done, I think it should be the 
duty of the Privy Council to give notice to that parish that they should found a 
school, or whatever may be wanted for the purposes of that parish. If the 

ish found a school, then it would be the duty of the Privy Council to assist 
fe and that in the same way as it assists the schools already in existence. 
If the parish does not agree to do what needs to be done, then I think there 
ought to be power vested in the Privy Council, or the Secretary of State, or 
some other great responsible public officer, to make a compulsory rate on them 
to found that school. I think the schools they found should be entitled to the 
game inspection and examination as the schools already in existence, and re- 
ceive the same grants for results. 


Between 1851 and 1867, two schemes had been introduced into 
the House of Commons, from opposite sides of the House, one by 
Lord John Russel in 1856 (Resolutions for Establishing a System 
of Education), and the other by Sir J. Pakington (The Borough 
Education Bill), both of which embodied the essential principles 
of the Manchester and Salford Bill, and helped to prepare the 
country and Parliament for accepting the principles of Mr. Forster’s 
Bill in 1870. To Manchester, therefore, we owe the line of ideas 
and influence, educational and political, which has brought the 
nation into the possession of the present Education Act.* 


Mr. Forster's Bill. 


Mr. Lowe, in 1867, after the passage of the Reform Bill by the 
Tory Government, declared that one of the first and most pressing 
duties of the new Parliament would be to teach their new ‘ masters 





* Dr. Rigg denies the claim set up on behalf of the Birmingham League, to the compulsory 
element of the Act of 1870, inasmuch as the form and degree in which that element appears, was 
suggested in the Manchester Bill and Conference. 
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their letters.’ The Duke of Marlborough, as a member of Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government, had brought in a bill in 1868, for the settle- 
ment and extension of public elementary education, but it was in- 
adequate to meet the necessities of the case—it went, indeed, 
almost wholly upon the old foundations—and the Tory Govern- 
ment were in no position to carry it through. When, in 1868-9, 
the Liberal Government acceeded to office, and Mr. Forster became 
Vice-President of the Council, it was understood from the first that 
a measure for extending and consolidating national education must 
come to the front. Such a measure was announced as to be brought 
forward in the Queen’s Speech for 1870, and Mr. Forster, Dr. 
Arnold's son-in-law, the brother-in-law of Mr. Matthew Arnold, the 
Educational Inspector and Commissioner, himself also one who had 
taken a very thorough and deep interest in popular education for 
years, who had often spoken on the subject in Parliament, who was 
a practical manager of elementary day schools, and had, along with 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Egerton, brought forward an Education Bill of 
acknowledged merit in the House of Commons two or three years 
before, was very distinctly marked out as specially fitted, as Vice- 
President of the Council, to undertake the question. 

Accordingly, on the 17th of February, 1870, Mr. Forster moved 
for and obtained leave to bring in the Government Elementary 
Education Bill, and, in so doing, explained the general principles 
of the measure. Of the scope and chief provisions of the Bill, I 
shall soon speak particularly. Here I need only remark, to explain 
what immediately follows, that one provision of the Bill was that, 
to whatever extent a final deficiency. of school accommodation 
should be ascertained in any district, that deficiency should be met 
by means of schools to be founded, and in part sustained, by local 
rates, and that the local authorities—the local School Board which, 
in all such cases, was to be created—should be left to decide what 
should be the religious complexion of such schools, and how the 
religious instruction, if any, should be imparted in them. On the 
14th of March he moved the second reading of the Bill. — At this 
stage, Mr. Dixon, the chairman and Parliamentary representative 
of the Birmingham League for the promotion of secular, free, and 
compulsory education, moved an amendment to the effect that no 
measure could be satisfactory which left the question of religious 
instruction in schools supported out of national funds and local 
rates to be determined by local authorities. There had been three 
nights’ discussion on asking leave to bring in the Bill, and there 
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‘were again three nights’s discussion on the second reading, but Mr. 
Dixon withdrew his amendment after the discussion, and the second 
Treading passed without a division. Three months now elapsed, 
during which the Bill made no progress, owing to the way being 
blocked by the Irish Land Bill. That measure, however, having 
passed, the Committee on the Education Bill was taken on the 16th 
June. The Prime Minister on that occasion announced several 
important changes which Government proposed to make in the Bill 
—changes so important that it was agreed, after some discussion, 
that the Bill should be reprinted and re-committed. The modified 
Bill was, accordingly, brought forward again in Committee four 
days later (June 20), and was discussed for four long nights. On 
this occasion Mr. Dixon, as representing the Birmingham League, 
retired in favor of Mr. H. Richard. Mr. Richard, seconded by Sir 
Charles Dilke, moved a resolution to the effect that ‘the existing 
denominational schools should not be increased ;’ that attendance 
ought to be made every where compulsory, and that religious 
instruction. ought to be sapplied by voluntary effort and not out 
of public funds. To the last point it was replied in effect that, in 
denominational schools, the religious instruction was not and would 
not be supplied out of public funds, that the public funds were 
contributed, as expressly stated in the Bill itself, only as payment 
for secular instruction. Mr. Richard’s motion was lost by a majority 
of 361, the votes in its favor numbering 60. The Bill was pressed 
so diligently forward that, notwithstanding the innumerable amend- 
ments of which notice had been given, it passed through Commit- 
tee in 2 month, and on the day after the Committee’s work was 
ended, its third reading in the Commons was taken (July 22nd). 
On the same day it was read a first time in the House of Lords; 
it was read a second time on the 25th; it entered and paased 
through Committee in the House of Lords on the 29th; the 
amendments were reported on the Ist of Augusty and the third 
reading taken on the second. On the 4th the Lords’ amendments 
were reported to the Commons, and, for the most part, agreed to. 
On the 8th the Commons’ disagreement from certain amendments 
was reported to the Lords, and admitted by their lordships, the 
same being reported to the Commons the next day. On the same 
day (August 9) the Royal Assent was given to the Bill, and’ it 
became an Act and Statute of Parliament. 

[The principles which underlie the Act of 1870, are set forth in 
the: following outline of its provisions :—] 
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PARLIAMENTARY ACTION IN 1870. 

The objects of the act ‘to provide for public elementary education, 
Aug. 9, 1870,’ which applies only to England and Wales, are the supply 
of elementary schools in districts, which have not a sufficient supply of 
public school accommodation, the maintenance and regulation of all 
public elementary schools, and their general supervision by the State. 

For these important objects, the ‘Education Department,’ or, in other 
words, the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
have most extensive powers. 

Definition of an Elementary School. 

The term ‘elementary school’ means a school or department of a 
school at which elementary education is the principal part of the educa- 
tion there given, and does not include any school or department of a 
school at which the ordinary payments, in respect of the instruction, 
from each scholar, exceed nine pence a week. 

School Districts. 

The school districts, as set forth in the First Schedule of the Act, are 
The Metropolis—Boroughs, except Oxford—the District of the local 
board of Oxford—and Parishes not included in any of the above-named 
districts. 

Supply of Schools. 

Tt is enacted that there shall be provided for every school district a 
sufficient amount of accommodation in public elementary schools 
(as hereinafter defined) available for all the children resident in such 
district for whose elementary education efficient: and suitable provision 
is not otherwise made, and that where there is an insufficient amount of 
such accommodation, in the Act referred to as ‘ public school accommo- 
dation,’ the deficiency shall be supplied in the manner provided by the 
Act. That is to say—where the Education Department are satisfied 
(through returns which they shall cause to be made, and after such 
inquiry, if any, as they think necessary,) and have given public notice, 
that there is an insufficient amount of public school accommodation for 
any school district, and the deficiency is not supplied, the Department 
shall cause a school board to be formed for the district, and shall send a 
requisition to the school board so formed, requiring them to take pro- 
ceedings forthwith for supplying the public school accommodation men- 
tioned in the requisition, and the school board .shall supply the same 
accordingly. 

In doing this, the Education Department must take into condsidera- 
tion every school, whether public elementary or not, and whether 
actually situated in the school district or not, which, in their opinion, 
gives, or will, when completed, give, efficient elementary education to, 
and is, or will, when completed, be suitable for, the children of such 
district. 

Itis imperatively enacted that the Education Department shall take 
proceedings for the supply of schools immediately after the passing of 
the Act, and the same in future years, after the receipt of returns, sub- 
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sequent to the first, with respect to any school district, and after such 
.inquiry as they may deem necessary. 

Again, where application is made to the Education Department with 
respect to any school district by the persons who, if there were a school 
board in that district, would elect the school board, or with respect to 
any borough, by the council; or where the Education Department are 
satisfied that the managers of any elementary school in any school 
district are unable or unwilling any longer to maintain such school, and 
that, if the school is discontinued, the amount of public school accommo- 
dation for such district will be insufficient ; the Education Departinent 
may, if they think fit, without making the inquiry or publishing the 
notices required by the Act before the formation of a school board, but 
after such inquiry, public or other, and such notice, as they think suf- 
ficient, cause a school board to be formed for such district, and send a 
requisition to such school board requiring them to take proceedings 
forthwith for supplying the public school accommodation mentioned in 
the requisition. - 

Here we have, so far, a most effective system for the sufficient supply 
of public school accommodation to the children of the working classes. 
The Education Department, through the returns which they are author- 
ized and enjoined to procure, are thoroughly informed as to the supply 
of elementary schools in all parts of the metropolis, and every borough 
and parish of England and Wales. These returns may be supplemented 
by any inquiry the Department may think necessary ; and the returns 
and inquiries will be repeated periodically, as they may be required. 
Accordingly, proceedings were taken by the Department, immediately 
on the passing of the Act, to have school boards elected, whose duty it 
is to supply, maintain, and carry on the requisite additional schools in 
the most efficient manner, under the inspection and control of the De- 
partment, on which it is imperative to see that this is done. 

Evidently, with a view to urging the immediate general establishment 
of schools, where required, it was enacted that no parliamentary grant 
should be made in aid of building, enlarging, improving, or fitting up 
any elementary school, except in pursuance of a memorial duly signed, 
and containing the information required by the Education Department 
for enabling them to decide on the application, and sent to the Educa- 
tion Department on or before the thirty-first day of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

The effect of this provision will be seen in the following facts :— 

In the year 1870, grants were made for building 78, and enlarging or 
improving 96 schools. 

From the commencement of the operations of the Committee of the 
Council on Education in 1889 to the end of 1870, grants were made for 
building 5,016, and enlarging or improving 2,319 schools. 

In the year 1870, the Committee received no less than 8,230 applica- 
tions for aid; viz., 1,723 to erect new bulldings, 1,479 to enlarge or im- 
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prove schools, and 28, in which it was doubtful whether the applicants 
wished to enlarge or rebuild. Of these 3,230 applications, no fewer 
than 3,111 were received between the Ist of August and 31st of Decem- 
ber, and the great majority in the last two months of the year. 

It is a significant fact that of these 3,230 applications, less than one- 
tenth were from Nonconformists and Undenominationalists, and more 
than nine-tenths were from members of the Church of England and 
other Denominationalists. This is an additional proof of the great 
majority of the people being in favor of Denominational Education. 

School boards, it will be understood, are constituted for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining rate-aided unsectarian schools, to sup- 
plement schools previously existing, whether denominational or others, 
so as to fill up every void, and completely supply the educational neces- 
sities of the country. 

There are two classes of schools, therefore, now under the supervision 
of the Education Department of the ,Privy Council: viz., first, all 
Church of England, British and Foreign, Catholic, and other voluntary 
schools, which comply with the conditions whick constitute ‘Public 
Elementary Schools,’ and, secondly, those which are the special creation 
of the new Act—School Board Schools—also complying with the same 
conditions. : 

Let us now see what these conditions are; and what is the difference 
between the two classes of schools. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

It is enacted that every elementary school which is conducted in 
accordance with the following regulations shall be a public elementary 
school within the meaning of the Act; and that every public elementary 
school shall be conducted in accordance with the following regulations 
(a copy of which regulations shall be conspicuously put up in every 


such school); namely— 

1. It shall not be required as a condition of any child being admitted into or 
continuing in the school, that he shall attend or abstain from attending any 
Sunday school, or any place of religious worship, or that he shall attend any 

igious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the school or 
elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his 
parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the school on any 
day exclusively set apart for religious observance by the religious body to 
which his parent belongs: 

2. The time or times during which any religious observance is practiced or 
instruction in religious subjects is given at any meeting of the school shall be 
either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and the end of such 
meeting, and shall be inserted in a time-table to be approved by the Education 
Department, and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed in every 
school-room; and any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent from such 
— or instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits of the 

ool: 


3. The school shall be open at all times to the inspection of any of Her 
Majesty's inspectors, so, however, that it shall be no part of the duties of such 
inspector to inquire into any instruction in religious subjects given at such 
school, or to examine any scholar therein in religious knowledge or in any 
religious subject or book: 
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4. The school shall be conducted in accordance with the conditions required 
to be fulfilled by an elementary school in orderto obtain an annual parliament- 


ary grunt. 
Parliamentary Grant. 

Under the new Act, no parliamentary grant can be made to any 
elementary school, which is not a ‘public elementary school’ within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Conditions of the Annual Parliamentary Grant. 

The conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary school, in 
order to obtain an annual parliamentary grant, are those contained in 
the minutes of the Education Department in force for the time being, 
and, among other matters, provide that after March 31, 1871— 

(1.) Such grants shall not be made in respect of any instruction in religious 


subjects : 

(2.) Such grant shall not for any year exceed the income of the school for that 
year which was derived from voluntary contributions, and from school 
fees, and from any sources other than the parliamentary grant; 

but such conditions do not require that the school shall be in connection with a 

Treligious denomination, or that religious instruction shall be given in the school, 

and do not give any preference or advantage to any school on the ground that 

it is or is not providedeby a school board. 

The managers of every elementary school are empowed to fulfill the 
conditions required in pursuance of the Act to be fulfilled in order to 
obtain a parliamentary grant, notwithstanding any provision contained 
in any instrument regulating the trusts or management of their school, 
and to apply such grant accordingly. 

The preliminary conditions of the annual grant, set forth in the New 
Code of Regulations of the Privy Council, under date Feb 7, 1871, are :— 

Before any grant is made to a school the Education Department must be 
satisfied that— 

(a.) The school is conducted as a public elementary school; and no child is 

refused admission to the school on other than reasonable grounds. 
} The school is not carried on with a view to private emolument. 
¢.) The school premises are healthy, well lighted, drained, and ventilated, 
properly furnished, supplied with suitable offices, and contain in the 
principal school-room at least 80 cubical feet of internal space, and in 
the school-room and class-room at least 8 square feet of area, for each 
child in average attendance. 

(@) The principal teacher is certificated. 

Exception:—An evening school may be taught by an assistant 
teacher fulfilling the conditions of Article 79. 

(¢.) Notice is immediately given to the Department of the date at which 
the teacher enters on the charge of the school, from which date the 
grant is computed. 

(/-) The girls in the school are taught plain needlework and cutting-out as 
part of the ordinary course of instruction. 

(g.) The infants, if any, attending the school are instructed suitably to their 
age, and in a manner not to interfere with the instruction of the older 
children. 

(h.) Registers of admission and daily attendance, and accounts of income and 
expenditure, are Awana f kept and duly audited: and all statistical 
returns and certificates of character (Articles 67, 77, and 80) may be 
accepted as trustworthy. 

(«) Three persons have designated one of their number to sign the receipt 

for the grant on behalf of the school. 
:—The treasurer of a school board signs the receipt for 
grants to schools provided by the board 
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Up to the period of the new Act coming into operation, Government 
gave its annual aid toall elementary schools, in consideration of the 
religious, as well as secular, instruction imparted therein. Now, the 
Parliamentary grant is given solely in consideration of secular instruc- 
tion, and no note whatever is taken, by the State, of religious instruc- 
tion. Under the former system, Her Majesty’s inspectors were bound to 
examine into not only the secular, but the religious, teaching of the 
great majority of the schools of the country—those of the Church of 
England—and to report to the Education Department on the quality as 
well as the quantity of said religious instruction; and as regards the 
British and other Protestant schools not in connection with the Church 
of England, the Church of Scotland and other Scottish schools, and 
Catholic schools, the State gave them credit for imparting religious in- 
struction, but did not take any cognizance of the quantity or quality 
thereof. In fact, all schools got credit, in the amount of Parliamentary 
grant allocated to them severally, for religious instruction imparted. 
Now, under the new system, no cognizance whatever is taken of 
religious instruction by the Education Department, and it is expressly 
enacted, as we have just seen, that to public elementary schools ‘the 
parliamentary grant shall not be made in respect of any instruction in 
religious subjects.’ 

Furthermore, religious instruction is prohibited, during the ordinary 
school hours, in all schools under the supervision of the Department ; 
but in the first class of schools—voluntary and denominational—it is 
permitted (not enjoined) either before or after, or both before and after 
the ordinary school hours. 

That religious instruction would thus be given in extra hours, in vol- 
untary and denominational schools, appears to have been contemplated, 
as certain, by the framers of the Act, as is evidenced by the following 
provisions :— 

Where the managers of any public elementary school not provided bya 
school board desire to have their school inspected or the scholars therein ex- 
amined, as well in — of religious as of other subjects, by an inspector 
other than one of Her Majesty's inspectors, such managers may fix'a day or 
days not exceeding two in any one year for such inspection or examination. 

The managers shall, not less than fourteen days before any day so fixed, 
cause public notice of the day to be given in the school, and notice in writing 
of such day to be conspicuously affixed in the school. 

On any such day any religious observance may be practiced, and any in- 
struction in religious subjects given at any time during the meeting of the 
school, but any scholar who has been withdrawn by his parent from any 
religious observance or instruction in religious subjects shall not be required to 
attend the school on any such day. 

Under the new Code of Minutes of the Education Department (1871), 
four hours a day are fixed as the minimum attendance for instruction in 
secular subjects ; viz., two hours in the morning and two hours in the 
afternoon. Religious instruction must be outside of these. It, there- 
fore, has become a much more difficult matter than formerly, when in- 
struction in religious subjects might be given at any time. The 
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difficulty can be met only by great zeal and attention on the part of the 
managers and teachers. The school-room, no doubt, may be freely used 
for religious instruction and religious exercises in extra hours, notice 
thereof being given in the time-table affixed in the school-room. More- 
over, in such matters of secular instruction as may occasionally border 
on religious controversy—history for instance—the State observes com- 
plete neutrality, as regards the books to be used. Then, there is no 
prohibition of texts of Scripture being inscribed on the walls, or a 
Crucifix, or a statue of the Blessed Virgin being set up in the school- 
room, as formerly, if the managers ‘please. But the law is imperative 
that there shall be no instruction whatever in religious subjects, during 
the ordinary school hours. 

But while instruction in religious subjects is permitted, outside the 
ordinary school hours, in voluntary schools receiving the annual Parlia- 
mentary grant, it is altogether prohibited in school-board schools, which 
also receive the Parliamentary grant, and, furthermore, are built and 
maintained by public rates; and managed by boards elected by the 
rate-payers. For, with respect to these latter, it is enacted, that every 
school provided by a school board shall be conducted under the control 
and management of such board in accordance with the following regu- 
lations :— 

(1.) be mp shall be a public elementary school, within the meaning of this 
(2.) No religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any 
particular denomination shall be taught in the school. 

Let us now glance at the provisions for the election of school boards, 
their constitution, management, source of income, and powers and 
functions, under the Act. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. 

It is enacted that the school board shall be elected—in a borough by 
the persons whose names are on the burgess roll of such borough for 
the time being in force, and in a paris not situate in the metropolis by 
the rate-payers. 

The school board for London is elected, in the city by the same 
persons and in like manner as common councilmen are elected, and in 
the other divisions of the metropolis by the same persons and in the 
same manner as vestrymen, under the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, and the Acts amending the same. The school board for Oxford, 
nine in number, is elected, six by the rate-payers, and three by the 
University. 

At every election, every voter is entitled to a number of votes equal 
to the number of the members of the school board to be elected, and 
may give all such votes to one candidate, or may distribute them among 
the candidates as he thinks fit. 

The Act provides that the number of members of a school board 
(except the school board of the Metropolis) shall be such number, not 
less than five nor more than fifteen, as ‘may be determined in the first 
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instance by the Education Department, and afterwards, from time to 
time, by a resolution of the school board, approved by the Education 
Department. 

The Education Department have, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, fixed the number of members of the school board for London 
at forty-nine, the numbers for the several divisions being respectively— 
Chelsea four, City four, Finsbury six, Greenwich four, Hackney five, 
Lambeth five, Marylebone seven, Soutwark four, Tower Hamlets five, 
and Wesiminster five. The Education Department have the power of 
altering any of these numbers, by way of increase or decrease, hereafter, 
as the population or rateable value of any of the divisions may vary. 

The Recorder of London is named returning officer for the first 
election of the school board of London; and his ten deputy returning 
officers are severally named in the orders of the Education Department ; 
viz., the Secondary of the City of London for the City, and vestry clerks 
of certain parishes for the other nine districts. 

The returning officer for the first election of the school board of the 
district of the local board of Oxford is the chairman of the said local 
board, or a member thereof appointed by the said local board for the 
purpose. 

The returning officer of a borough, under the Act, is the Mayor or a 
deputy appointed under his hand. 

’ The returning officer of school boards in parishes not situate within 
municipal boroughs, or within the Metropolis, is the clerk of the union 
of which the parish forms part, or the person for the time being dis- 
charging the duties of such clerk. 

Triennial Election and Retirement of Members. 

The school boards are elected for three years. The day for the trien- 
nial retirement of members is the day prescribed by some minute or 
order of the Education Department. Members retiring are re-eligible. 
Members chosen to fill the office of retiring members come into office on 
the day for retirement, and hold office for three years only. Casual 
vacancies are filled up by an election directed by an order of the Educa- 
tion Department. 

Disqualification of Members by Non-attendance. 

If a member of the school board absents himself during six successive 
months from all meetings of the board, except from temporary illness, 
or other cause to be approved by the board, or is punished with impris- 
onment for any crime, or is adjudged bankrupt, or enters into a compo- 
sition or arrangement with his creditors, it is enacted that such person 
shall cease to be a member of the school board, and his office shall 
thereupon be vacant. 

The Act provides that no member of a school board or manager ap- 
pointed by them shall have any place of profit vested in the school 
board or in any way share or be concerned in the profits of any bargain 
or contract with the school board, save any sale of land or loan of 
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money to a school board, or any bargain or contract made with or work 
done by a company in which such member holds shares, or the insertion 
of any advertisement relating to the affairs of any such school board in 
any newspaper in which such member has a share or interest, provided 
always that he docs not vote with respect to such sale, loan, bargain, 
contract, work, or insertion. 

Constitution of a School Board. 

It is provided by the 30th section that the school board shall be a 
body corporate, by the name of the school board of the district to which 
they belong, having a perpetual succession and a common seal, with 
power to acquire and hold land for the purposes of the Act, without any 
license in mortmain. 

Thus, the system is eminently popular in its basis. Every inhabitant 
of each district, who pays rates, has a vote in the election of the school 
board. Therefore the school board, generally speaking, must be a fair 
representation of the district for which it acts. It is to be hoped that 
the rate-payers are, as a body, anxious for, as, no doubt, their interests 
are deeply involved in, the education—that is, education in its strict 
sense—of the masses around them. Consequently, it is but fit that 
they, through their elected representatives on the school board, should 
take part in carrying out the system of public elementary school in- 
struction, contemplated by the Act. Besides, as the school fund will, 
to a considerable extent, be furnished out of the rates which they pay, 
and, as regards the Parliamentary grant, out of the taxes to which they 
contribute their proportion, it is considered only fair that they should 
have a voice in the matter. 

The Cumulative Vote. 

The clause enabling a voter to give all his votes to one candidate, or to 
distribute them among the candidates as he thinks fit, is of more conse- 
quence than at first sight may appear. For instance, it enables a 
minority to be at least represented, if they can not be in force, on the 
board ; and this, in itself, is of much value. Let us suppose a district 
in England, in which the Wesleyans, or Presbyterians, or Catholics are 
a small minority. The rate-payers of any one of these denominations 
will naturally, under the circumstances, agree among themselves to give 
all their votes for one candidate, and thus they will have a representa- 
tive to press their views and guard their interests; and it is to be hoped 
that the views of a particular creed, even though a small minority, will 
receive fair consideration from every board, when those views do not 
contravene any provision of the Act, or do not run counter to the inter- 
ests of any other communion. Englishmen are proverbially lovers of 
fair play, and hence we may anticipate that it will very rarely occur that 
large majorities on school boards will abuse their power and unneces- 
sarily hurt the conscientious feelings of small minorities of their fellow- 
subjects. 

That this is no mere surmise, but is actually borne out, in point of 
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fact, will be seen in the following graceful tribute, lately paid by Arch- 
bishop Manning to the fairness of the London School Board— 

I can not leave this part of the subject without openly declaring that not only 
has the London School Board in this matter acted with a signal justness and 
fairness towards our Catholic children, but there never has been a single in- 
stance in which they have not immediately transferred to our Catholic schools 
those Catholic children who had been brought up by their boy-beadles. The 
one only instance in which that transfer failed was not the fault of the School 
Board. I wish also to say that the conduct of some 42 unions and boards of 
guardians throughout the metropolitan district has been, with very rare excep- 
tions indeed—and those exceptions were sometimes comic, and always 
unimportant—fair, upright, just, and honorable. 


Appointment of Managers by School Board. 

The school board may, if they think fit, from time to time, delegate 
any of their powers under the Act, except the power of raising money, 
and in particular may delegate the control and management of any 
school provided by them, with or without any conditions or restrictions, 
to a body of managers appointed by them, consisting of not less than 
three persons, 

The school board may from time to time remove all or any of such 
managers, and, within the limits allowed by this section, add to or 
diminish the number of, or otherwise alter the constitution or powers of 
any body of managers formed by it. 

Managers so appointed may resign, on giving written notice to the 
school board. 

Rules to be observed by School Managers. 


The following are the rules, to be observed, respecting the proceedings of 
bodies of managers appointed by a school board :— 

The managers may elect a chairman of their meetings. If no such chairman 
is elected, or if the chairman elected is not present at the time appointed for 
holding the same, the members present must choose one of their number to be 
chairman of such meeting. The managers may meet and adjourn as they 
think proper. The quorum of the managers must consist of such number of 
members as may be prescribed by the school board that appointed them, or, if 
no number be prescribed, of three members. Every question at a meeting 
must be determined by a majority of votes of the members present and voting 
on that question, and in case of an equal division of votes the chairman has a 
second or casting vote. 

The proceedings of the managers are not invalidated by any vacancy or 
vacancies of their number. 

Managers of existing schools may transfer same to School Board. 

The managers of any elementary school in the district of a school board 
-may, in manner provided by the Act, make an arrangement with the school 
board for transferring their school to such board, and the school board may 
assent to such arrangement—this of course with the consent of the Education 
Department, and, if there are annual subscribers to such school, with the con- 
sent of a majority, not being less than two-thirds in number, of those of the 
annual subscribers who are present at a meeting duly summoned for the pur- 
pose, and vote on the question. 

Every school so transferred will, to such extent and during such times as the 
school board have under such arrangement any control over the school, be 
deemed to be a school provided by the school board. Therefore, under the 
14th section of the Act, no religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination can be taught in such school. 
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Where the Education Department are of opinion that it would be expedient 
to form a school district larger than a borough or a parish, or any school district 
formed under the Act, they may, except in the metropolis, by order made 
after such inquiry and notice as hereinafter mentioned, form a united school 
district, by uniting any two or more adjoining school districts, and, upon such 
union, cause a school board to be formed for such united school district. 

A united school district is, for all the purposes of the Act, deemed to be a 
school district, and is throughout the Act deemed to be substituted for the 
school districts out of which it is constituted, and the school board of the 
united school district is the sehool board appointed under this Act, and the 
local rate and rating authority for the united districts are in each of the con- 
stituent districts thereof the same as if each constituent district did not form a 
part of the united school district. 

Extpenses of a School Board—The School Fund. 

It is enacted that the expenses of a school board shall be paid out of 
a fund called the school fund; that there shall be carried to the school 
fund all moneys received as fees from scholars, or out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament, or raised by way of loan, or in any manner what- 
ever received by the school board; and that any deficiency shall be 
raised by the school board as follows :— 

Deficiency of School Fund to be Raised out of Local Rates. 

It is provided that any sum required to meet any deficiency in the 
school fund, whether for satisfying past or future liabilities, shall be 
paid by the rating authority out of the local rate. 

The school board are empowered to serve their precept on the rating 
authority, requiring such authority to pay the amount specified therein 
to the treasurer of the school board out of the local rate, and the rating 
authority are bound to pay the same accordingly, and the amount so 
paid is to be carried to the school fund. 

If the rating authority have no moneys in their hands in respect of 
the local rate, they are bound, or, if they have paid the amount, then, 
for the purpose of reimbursing themselves, they are permitted, notwith- 
standing any limit under any Act of Parliament or otherwise, to levy 
’ the said rate or any contributions thereto, or any increase of the said 
rate or contributions; and, for that purpose, they are given the same 
powers of levying a rate and requiring contributions as they have for 
the purpose of defraying expenses to which the local rate is ordinarily 
applicable. 

In case of default by the rating authority in paying the amount spec- 
ified by the school board, the school board are empowered to appoint an 
officer or officers for the purpose, and the persons so appointed have all 
the powers of making and levying a rate, that belong to the rating 
authority, in the matter. 

Thus, it will be seen, the school boards have the most ample powers, 
under the Act, for raising out of the local rates all moneys they may 
require to supply any deficiency in the school fund. 

We shall now see that, besides their power of raising the necessary 
funds, they are empowered in the fullest manner not only to provide 
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schools and school requisites, but also to establish free schools in poor 
places, remit school fees in particular cases of poverty, and to build, 
maintain, and contribute to industrial schools—in a word, to supply in 
the most ample manner the educational wants of their respective 
districts. 

Powers for Providing Schools and School Requisites. 

Every school board is empowered, under the Act, to provide, whether 
in obedience to any requisition or not, by building or otherwise, school- 
houses properly fitted up, and to improve, enlarge, and fit up any school- 
house provided by them, and to supply school apparatus and every 
thing necessary for the efficiency of the schools, and also to take on 
lease any land, and any right over land for such purpose. 

There is also a provision for the compulsory purchase of sites by 
school boards. 

Power of School Boards to Establish Free Schools, 

It is provided that if a school board satisfy the Education Department 
that, on the ground of the poverty of the inhabitants of any place in 
their district, it is expedient for the interests of education to provide a 
school at which no fees shall be required from the scholars, the board 
may, subject to such rules and conditions as the Education Department 
may prescribe, provide such school, and may admit scholars to such 
school without requiring any fee. 

Contributions ty School Boards to Industrial Schools. 


It is enacted that a school board shall have the same powers of con- 
tributing money in the case of an industrial school as are given toa 
prison authority by Section 12 of ‘The Industrial Scheols Act, 1866 ;’ 
and that upon the election of a school board in a borough, the council 
of that borough shall cease to have power to contribute under that 
section. 


Industrial Schools. 

A school board may, with the consent of the Education Department, 
establish, build, and maintain a certified industrial school within the 
meaning of the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, and shall for that purpose 
have the same powers as they have for the purpose of providing suf- 
ficient school accommodation for their district: Provided that the school 
board, as far as regards any such industrial school, shall be subject to 
the jurisdiction of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State in 
the same manner as the managers of any other industrial school are 
subject, and such school shall be subject to the provisions of the said 
Act, and not of this Act? 

The London school board has already moved in this matter of indus- 
trial schools. A report thereon has been recently laid before the board. 
It states that 80 certified industrial schools had agreed to receive 
children sent by the board. Of the children already sent to these 
schools, 154 were Protestants, of whom 135 were boys and 19 girls; 
and 77 Catholics, 59 boys and 18 girls—altogether 231 children. For 
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the immediate provision of 250 vacancies, and their subsequent continu- 
ance, the Board would be required to pay a sum of 2,400/. to the 
schools, when the alterations and enlargement were completed. 

Fees of Children. 

Notwithstanding the strong opposition of-the League to the principle 
of school fees, it has been adopted in the new Act, as will be seen in the 
following provision : 

Every child attending a school provided by any school board shall pay such 
weekly feé as may be prescribed by the school board, with the consent of the 
Education Department; but the school board may, from time to time, for a 
renewable period not exceeding six months, remit the whole or any part of 
such fee, in the case of any-child, when they are of opinion that the parent of 
such child is unable from poverty to pay the same, but such remission shall not 
be deemed to be parochial relief given to such parent. 

These school pence, as we have seen, annually produced, under the 
old system, a sum of over 600,0007., or one-third of the total income of 
the elementary schools in Great Britain. In the year ending August 31, 
1871—the first year of the new Act—they yielded 648,122. 15s, 8d. 

Payment of Fees by School Boards in Case of Poverty. 

By a strange inconsistency, the League, whilst it advocates free schools 
for all, is strongly opposed to the 25th clause, which permits a school 
board to pay the school fees of any child unable from poverty to pay 
the same. The clause runs as follows : 

The school board may, if they think fit, from time to time, for a renewable 
period not exceeding six months, pay the whole or any part of the school fees 
payable at any public elementary school by any child, resident in their district, 
whose parent is in their opinion unable from poverty to pay the same ; but no 
such payment shall be made or refused on condition of the child attending any 
public elementary school other than such as may be selected by the parent; 
and such payment shall not be deemed to be parochial relief given to such 
parent, 

The main objection of the secularist party to this clause appears to be 
that it gives aid, at the expense of the rate-payers, to denominational 
education. Surely it is the interest of the community at large that its 
poorest members should be educated; and it would be tyranny and 
injustice to compel a poor man, because he can not pay school fees, to 
send his child to a school other than such as he may select. Besides, it 
must not be overlooked that the great majority of the rate-payers are 
denominationalists. 

The attempt made in April, 1872, to have this clause repealed, was re- 
jected by a majority of 201, in the House of Commons, the numbers 
being 316 to 115. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF CHILDAEN AT SCHOOL. 

The principle of compulsory attendance has been adopted in the new 
Act. 

The section runs thus :— 


Every school board may from time to time, with the approval of the Educa- 
tion Department, make by-laws for all or any of the following purposes: 

1. Requiring the parents of children of such age, not less than five years nor 

. more than thirteen years, as. may be fixed by the by-laws, to cause such 
children (utiless there is some reasonable excuse) to attend school: 
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2. Determining the time during which children are so to attend school ; pro- 
vided that no such by-law shall prevent the withdrawal of any child 
from any religious observance or instruction in religious subjects, or 
shall require any child to attend school on any day exclusively set 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to which his parent 
belongs, or shall be contrary to any thing contained in any Act for regu- 
lating the education of children employed in labor : 

3. Providing for the remission or payment of the whole or any part of the 
fees of any child where the parent satisfies the school board that he is 
unable from poverty to pay the same: 

4. Imposing penalties for the breach of any by-laws: 

6. Revoking or altering any by-law previously made. 

It is enacted that any by-law under this section requiring a child 
between ten and thirteen years of age to attend’ school shall provide for 
the total or partial exemption of such child from the obligation to attend 
school if one of Her Majesty’s inspectors certifies that such child has 
reached a standari of education specified in such by-law. 

The following are set forth as reasonable excuses; namely, that the 
child is under efficient instruction in some other manner; that the child 
has been prevented from attending school by sickness or any unavoida- 
ble cause; and that there is no public elementary school open which the 
chi!d can attend within such distance, not exceeding three miles meas- 
ured according to the nearest road from the residence of such child, as 
the by-laws may prescribe. 

Any proceeding to enforce any by-law may be taken, and any penalty 
for the breach of any by-law may be recovered, in a summary manner; 
but it is provided that no penalty imposed for the breach of any by-law 
shall exceed such sum as with the costs will amount to five shillings for 
each offense. 

Officers to Enforce By-laws. 

Every school board is empowered, if they think fit, to appoint an 
officer or officers to enforce any by-laws under the Act, with reference 
to the attendance of children at school, and to bring children, who are 
liable, under the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, to be sent to a certified 
industrial school, before two justices, in order to their being so sent, and 
any expenses thus incurred may be paid out of the school fund 

Under this Act the Elementary Schools of England are increasing 
both in numbers and efficiency, and are fast developing into a system of 
National Report on Education. 


Changes in the Act of 1870. 

By the new Elementary Education (England) Act, 1873, some im- 
portant changes are made in the ‘ principal Act’ of 1870, which are thus 
noticed in The Schoolmaster. 

The relicf extended by the guardians of the poor to the parent of a child 
between five and thirteen years of age, shall be conditioned upon the instruction 
of the child in reading, writing, and arithmetic, subject to reasonable excuses. 
To the parent is given full freedom to cliose the particular public elementary 
school which his child shall attend. In November, 1872, the Lords of Com- 
mittee adopted the ballot for all Board elections in municipal boroughs, but 
hitherto in parishes the method of open and cumulative voting has prevailed. 
Elections to fill casual vacancies (owing to continued absence, death, resigna- 

38 
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‘tion, disqualification, &c.) are now to be held only on the day in the year pre- 
scribed for the election of members, except where an order is issued to fill up 
‘at once vacancies on a Board whose numbers are reduced to jess than a quorum. 
In addition to the existing disqualification from exercising atiy franchise for six 
years, on conviction of ‘corrupt practices at a School Board election, it is further 
enacted that the offender shall be ineligible to serve on a School Board, or to 
hold any municipal office for a like period. A wider limit is given to the cir- 
cumstances upon which School Boards can borrow money on the security of 
the school fund and local rate. These now include not only the previding or 
enlarging of school-houses, but the paying off any debt charged on a school- 
house provided by a board, or on any land acquired by them through gift, 
transfer, purchase, or otherwise, and the payment for works of improvement 
or fitting up'a school-house, which, by reason of the permanent nature of such 
works, the department may deem desirable to spread over a term of years. 
‘Gifts for educational purposes may be accepted by School Boards, and they may 
also act as trustees on behalf of any educational endowment or charity, so long 
as the undenominational principles of section 14 of the principal Act are 
maintained in their integrity, and provided that no money is expended out of 
the local rate in aid of any but elementary education. The department is 
‘endowed with new powers to cause School Boards to be formed for united 
districts without the preliminary inquiry and publication of notices hitherto 
requisite, where a resolution for union has been recorded by each of the com- 
ponent districts; and provision is made for the subdivision, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of the formerly inviolable civil parish, the Local Government 
Board consenting. To this Board also are delegated powers, with the approval 
of the department, for the auditing of Schoo] Board accounts in those instances 
‘where an annual, rather than half-yearly, audit is ordered. Fresh arrange- 
ments are also made for the publishing, by advertisement and placard, of 
notices and other matters of which the publication is demanded by either Act. 
Not less than one ordinary meeting is to be held in each month, but to Boards 
who meet ordinarily more than once a month power is given to vote, by a 
Majority of two-thirds, not to meet in August and September, or one of these 
months. Power is conferred for the first time upon the Boards who have 
framed by-laws under section 74 of the former Act, to collect returns from the 
managers of any public elementary school in their district, and thus obtain 
reasonable information with respect to the attendance of the children within 
their jurisdiction. The course of proceedings before a magistrate or justice of 
the peace, in prosecutions for non-attendance at school, will meet the repre- 
sentations that were made in all quarters on the purt of those Boards—and 
they were important ones—who have found themselves fettered in their action 
by many practical obstacles which presented themselves. Recourse is to be 
had to the ‘Summary Jurisdiction Act’ (11 and 12 Vict., c. 43); the defendant 
is allowed to prove his excuse, though it be not anticipated by the informant, 
and any justice may summon, under a penalty not exceeding 20s., a child who 
is liable to any by-law requiring attendance at school, to-be produced before a 
court of summary jurisdiction. Here a certificate under the hand of the 
rincipal teacher of a public elementary school, or of one of Her Majesty's 
inspectors, will be admissible as evidence. It is further ruled that on the de- 
fendant shall lie the burden of proof of a child’s age, as also the proof of 
stated efficiency with regard to any school not being public elementary (for 
of these the efficiency is guaranteed by Government) which the child is attend- 
ing, the court having regard to the child's age, and to the standards of educa- 
tion (in the code) drawn up by the department. _ It is for the defendant to show 
that the child has actually been at school, as alleged, in compliance with the 
by-law, wherever the Board, by reason of the default of the managers or the 
prietors of the elementary schools, fail to ascertain this fact for themselves. 
‘This section of the new Act will prove a valuable ally to the cause of compul- 
‘sory education, removing as it does most of the difficulties with which School 
Boards, in taking up that power, have had to ‘contend. The Act concludes 
‘with certain protection clauses to cover what has been done under the principal 
‘Act before this one became law. The ‘two will henceforth be known as the 
Elementary Education Acts, 1870 and 1873. 
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Mr. Lowe and the Revised Code, 1855—1870.* 

Various efforts were made to remedy the defects of the Privy Council 
plan, most notably. by the veteran friend of religious equality—Lord 
Jobo Russell; but the religious opposition was too powerful. So at last, 
in 1858, a commission was appointed to inquire into the state of educa- 
tion in England ; and, in order to aid Parliament to form a correct notion 
of what other countries were doing, Mr. Matthew Arnold was sent to 
France, Holland, and Switzerland, and Dr. Mark Pattison to Germany, 
to report on the education of these countries. Six volumes of reports 
were published in 1861, and various suggestions were made. But the 
whole trouble might have been spared. In 1855, the office of Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council was established, with a salary of 
$2,000 a year. At this time this office was held by Mr. Lowe. Mr. 
Lowe had received his training at Oxford, when the methods of teaching 
were about as bad as they could possibly be. He had afterward become 
a tutor at Oxford, and had aided in carrying out these bad methods. He 
had then, after an ineffectual attempt to become Professor of Greek at 
Glasgow, thrown up the teaching profession and gone to another part of 
the world. Here his indomitable energy and prompt decision had given 
him a prominent position. On his return to his native land the wealth 
he had made, and the experience of the world he had gained, came to the 
aid of great intellectual powers and a strongly marked character, and he 
soon acquired great influence as a politician. By some stray chance he 
hhad got into the education department, for which he was singularly un- 
@uited. He was indeed a finished scholar according to the Oxford stamp 
of that day; but the methods of education to which he had submitted 
had been wrong. So he told the members of this institution, in a mem- 
erable address. Success had smiled on him only when he turned his 
back on teaching, and he believed that his education had not helped him 
in making his way. He seemed inclined to apply his own experience to 
all education, and to think the whole affair a kind of humbug. He did 
not imagine that there could be any science of education. He did not 
‘see how education could do much good to the working-classes. In fact, 
he had no belief in the power of education. Accordingly he let the 
commission go its own way. He selected the one part that suited him. 
The commissioners had reported that the pupils were behind in the or- 
inary crafts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Mr. Lowe thought 
that here was the keystone of a new building. The teaching of geog- 
raphy, history, and other subjects, may go to the winds; but we can 
compel the teaching of the.three R's. We shall break up the whole of 
this pupil-teaching system. We shall diminish the sum spent by Gov- 
ernment by paying only for so much progress made in the three R's. 
We shall leave the teacher entirely under the control of the managers. 





* Doualdson’s History of Education in England. A Lecture—1874, 
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We shall have nothing to do with him. We shall have our inspectors to 
report to us how the managers are doing their work, and we shall pay 
the managers for the work done. Accordingly the Revised Code was 
planned. Mr. Lowe, it is said, had seen the plan work among the con- 
victs in Australia, and he thought that it would, at any rate to some ex- 
tent, solve the problem here. This code is one of the most extraordinary 
products of legislation. It violates almost every law of pedagogic science. 
The child's life is grouped from seven to thirteen into six stages. Mr. 
Lowe, in his standards, defines how far the child’s mind shall grow in 
one year in the acquisition of reading, writing, and arithmetic. He sup- 
poses that all children will acquire at the same or nearly the same rate. 
His code implies that, if the teacher finds that a child’s mind will not 
make progress at this rate, he should have nothing further to do with it, 
but give it up as an unprofitable speculation. And finally it supposes 
that the great aim of man's being, as far as his fellow-beings can meddle 
with it, is to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. I have said that 
Mr. Lowe's code implied all this; but it is evident that Mr. Lowe did not 
trouble himself with the educational aspects of the case. It was as an 
economic and business-like performance that he looked on the matter. 
And the clear proof of this is in the fact that the Government took no 
pains to deal with the individual improvement of scholars. A child was 
never to know whether he had passed a particular standard or not. The 
schoolmaster was not to know. He was to know only how many had 
passed, and to guess who had and who had not. But one thing was de- 
manded by the economic arrangement—that if the child had tried in one 
standard, it should not try in it again. And probably a considerable 
number of children have tried in all the standards, and failed in them 
all, without knowing it. As an educational device, therefore, this mode 
of standards was an entire failure. It was condemned by all education- 
ists not in the Government employment, and by nearly all of them too. 
The whole body of Scotch teachers condemned it from an educational 
point of view. And the results of it were disastrous. The profession 
of teacher at once sank. Men who were eager to get in were now eager 
to get out. The number of pupil teachers was of course diminished. 
The students at the Normal colleges became fewer ; the class of students 
was lower than that of previous years in position and ability. The an- 
nual reports were full of lamentations. The teaching had become 
mechanical. The higher subjects were neglected. Even the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, were not improving; and it was well known 
that these arts were more easily Jost than they had been before, because 
cram had been substituted for interest. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth 
thus describes the effects: ‘The Revised Code had constructed nothing; 
it has only pulled down. It has not simplified the administration. It 
did not pretend to accelerate the rate of building schools, or to improve 
their structure. It has not promoted the more rapid diffusion of annual 
grants and inspection to the apathetic parts of cities, or the founding of 
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schools in small parishes and for the sparse population of rural districts. 
It has generally discouraged all instruction above the elements, and 
failed in teaching them. It has disorganized, and threatens to destroy, 
the whole system of training teachers and providing an efficient machin- 
ery of instruction for schools. These ruins are its only monuments. It 
has not succeeded in being efficient, but it is not even cheap; for it 
wastes the public money without producing the results which were de- 
clared to be its main object.’ 

Complaints were uttered every year by inspectors. The schoolmasters 
were loud in showing the evil effects of the system. As clear as day 
was it proved that education was going back ; but, loud as the cry might 
be, it never reached the ear, or at any rate the heart, of the British 
public. 

But the Revised Code was equally unsatisfactory from a State point of 
view. I do not know what Mr. Lowe’s principles are; but at this par- 
ticular time, and with the facts of the commission before him, he ex- 
pressed his sentiments thus: ‘Hitherto we have been living under a 
system of bounties and protection: now we prefer to have a little free 
trade.’ Yet the principles of free trade should have led him a great deal 
farther: it should have brought him to the same platform with the great 
body of the Independents. Government should not interfere at all. 
And there are really only two consistent methods,—that the State should 
organize the whole, with due regard to the activities of each portion of 
it; or that it should not meddle at all. But this half meddling, it seems 
to me, puts the State into a totally false relation to its members. The 
members of the Government took hold of the public purse as if it be- 
longed to them, and they were something quite distinct from the State. 
They turned round to various private parties, mainly religious commu- 
nities, and examined how they were doing a certain piece of work. And 
when they found them doing their work, they put their hands into the 
public purse and said, ‘ There, my friend, is £10 for you; there, £20 for 
you;’and so on. Now this supposes one of two things: that Govern- 
ment is a giver of charity, and gives to those charitable institutions that 
do good service; or that Government is an employer of labor, that the 
managers of schools are the laborers, that the members of Government 
are the masters, and that the relation between them is that of employer 
and employed. Even on this last supposition it is not easy to see why 
the Government should interfere as it does, because the work which it 
wants done is not a modicum of instruction imparted each year, but a 
final result. It wishes its citizens up to a certain mark. It should pay 
for its citizens when brought up to a certain mark. In other words, it 
should pay only for those pupils who have reached the standard of edu- 
cation fixed by Government as absolutely requisite for the adequate per- 
formance of the duties of citizenship. 

But, finally, the Revised Code turned out no remedy at all for the 
economic difficulty. A great deal of money was at first taken from the 
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schoolmasters, but it was nearly all given to inspectors. The work of 
these inspectors was, cothparatively speaking, ot of great advantage. 
They had simply to examine children in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The work might have been well done by pupil teachers at 10s. a week. 
And yet, in defiance of the free trade principle, these inspectors wero 
paid by fixed salaries. These salaries were increased with increase of 
years of service, though the imspectors might not do their work better at 
the end than at the beginning. And, finally, they had retiring allow- 
ances, After the first year or two the sums voted for education went 
beyond what they had previously been. The sum last year amounted 
£1,107,480 : 16:7; of which £108,949: 16:1, or a tenth of the whole 
sum, is spent on the maintenance of the Education Department and the 
inspectors, and £104,987 : 11: 9 is given for Scottish Education. 

The Revised Code had not existed many ycars when inquiries were 
again instituted into the working of the system. This tite attention 
was specially drawn to the nature of the Education Department. This 
department is the most complete illustration of the principle of central- 
ization in the world ; but it was at the same time most loose in its con- 
struction. The department consisted of a president, a vice-president, 
and a few Privy Councilors, members of the Committce of Council. 
The question was raised, What were the functions of the president, the 
vice-president, and the committee? And on all these points presidents 
ahd vice-presidents disagreed with each other. Mr. Lowe stated that the 
committee was invoked only for purely legislative purposes; Mr. Bruce, 
that in his experience it had been useful on two occasions; Mr. Adder- 
ley, that it was useless, and worse than uscless; Lord Russell, that it 
had responsibility ; Earl Granville, that it had absolutely no responsibil- 
ity. In regard to the president and vice-president, the question arose 
who was the responsible minister. Mr. Lowe thought that the vice- 
president was hot a responsible minister, and that his position was that 
of an Under-Secretary of State. Mr. Adderley was of the same opinion. 
Mr. Briice took a different view; and Lord Granville held that the presi- 
dent and vice-president were both responsible ministers, All were 
agreed that the chief part of the work fell on the vice-president. 

Sir John Pakington presided over the commission that examined into 
these matters. The commission could not agree on a report. Sir John 
drew up a report himself, strongly recommending the appointment of a 
responsible Minister of Instruction; but before there was full time for 
considering the miatter the Tory Government was turned out, and the 
commission broken up. 

At length came Mr. Foster’s Act of 1870. He came to the Education 
Department with an earnest desire to spread knowledge among the peo- 
ple. He had long taken a warm interest in education. He had been 
manager of schools; and one of the first things he did was to propose an 
alteration in the Code, and to pay for subjects which had been omitted 
in the revision of Mr. Lowe. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT. ’ 

In all matters of education the fundamental! things are the teachers 
and the taught. What is the existing force of the teaching power now 
at work on the young England of the so-called laboring classes? It is a 
perfect army. Set aside all the minor makeshifts of dame schools and 
whatever else may linger here or there of a subsidiary character, and 
you have a force of more than twenty thousand (exact figures 20,162) 
certificated teachers in those elementary schools, which are under Gov- 
ernment inspection. But these are the chief teachers only, and they are 
aided by two thousand assistant teachers, and over twenty-seven thousand 
(exact figures 1,999 and 27,321) apprentices or pupil-teachers. In other 
words, there were twenty-two thousand adult and twenty-seven thousand 
juvenile or apprenticed teachers, engaged in teaching the three R’s and 
certain extra subjects, on December 31, 1874. Allowing for the natural 
increase of the last twelve months, it is not too much to say that at this 
actual moment this number must be put at something over fifty thou- 
sand. So wuch for the numbers of the teaching staff. It is, as we said, 
a perfect army, with its ‘Horse Guards’ at the Privy Council Office. 
Let us now look to its quality. Of the twenty thousand principal teach- 
ers, just two-thirds had been specially educated for their work in the 
Training Colleges. These Training Colleges are forty in number. At 
the actual moment they have three thousand (exact figures 2,975) stu- 
dents in residence; and thus the annual supply of drilled and trained 
recruits—i. ¢., of trained masters and mistresses, poured forth to recruit 
the great army of teachers—is not less than fifteen hundred. The exist- 
ing number of undergraduates at Oxford may be taken roughly at two 
thousand five hundred, who reside at least three years. Hence our sys- 
tem of Training Colleges is educating a number of teachers larger than 
the whole body of Oxford undergraduates, while the numbers which ‘ go 
out’ annually with their ‘ certificates ’ will nearly equal the whole body of 
young gentlemen who go out as B.A.’s from both Oxford and Cambridge 
put together. Such, then, is the existing state of things; and the point 
we have reached marks the work of exactly a generation. It is just six- 
and-thirty years since the first Training College was opened. It is ex- 
actly thirty years since the first of Dr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s newly in- 
vented pupil-teachers was apprenticed. It was just about the same time 
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that the first Government examination for certificates of competency was 
held. Since these beginnings a whole generation has gone by, and now 
our certificated teachers are equal in number to the whole English clergy, 
and the aggregate of our Training College students are more in number 
than the undergraduates of either Oxford or Cambridge: Thus much, 
then, for the teachers ; now for the taught. 

The Registrar-General puts the number of the children, who ought to 
be in our public elementary schools, at three millions and a quarter. 
Now in the year 1874 there were upon our school registers exactly two 
millions and a half, just a trifle over three-quarters the total number we 
ought to have to make our school children include all who ought to be 
under teaching. In other words, we have brought our system up to 
three-quarters of what it should be. How long should we have been 
bringing it to completeness? It is curious to observe that exactly half 
of our existing provision has been furnished during the last ten years. 
During the years 1865-1875 the number of children on the books has 
doubled. In 1865 it was one million and a quarter; in 1875 it was two 
millions and a half. The number of schools and of teachers have all 
but exactly doubled likewise. Schools for one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand children have been built annually. Hight hundred and thirty 
certificated teachers have been added annually to our teaching staff. If, 
therefore, the rate of progress of the last ten years were maintained, six 
more years would see all arrears overtaken, and a complete supply of 
schools and teachets adequate for the whole population provided. 

Cost of the Teaching Staff. 

For a moment we must turn to the money aspect of the business ; and, 
keeping still to our one point of exhibiting the state of things at the 
actual moment, we may name that the average stipend of the certificated 
teacher is 1077. for masters and 64/. for mistresses. Exactly half the 
masters earn over 1007. a year, and half less than 1002. a year, while two 
hundred and eighty receive over 2007. a year. Half of the masters and 
one-third of the mistresses have house or rooms rent free as well. The 
returns include the salaries of just seventeen thousand five hundred cer- 
tificated teachers, whose aggregate stipends reach just a million and a 
half sterling. Add in the unreturned stipends of the remainder, of the 
two thousand assistant teachers, and the twenty-seven thousand pupil 
teachers, which a moderate estimate would put at 600,000/. a year, and 
you have the total cost of our teaching staff at not less than two millions 
one hundred thousand pounds—half the gross endowment of the Na- 


tional Church. 

The Report of the Committee of Council on Education for 1874-5, 
with a list of eighty-four inspectors, gives an elaborate account of how 
these inspectors spend their days, the number of children they examine, 
the number of miles they travel, and so on. Certainly the inspectors are 
themselves inspected ;—nulla dies sine lineé is their rule ;—so many 
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days spent in examining schools, so many days in correspondence, &c., 
&c. There are not less than eleven separate columns for as many classes 
of duty, while one column is set apart for ‘ Visits of Surprise,’ it being 
part of an inspector's duty to pay unexpected visits to schools, and see 
how they are going on when no foreign eye is looked for within their 
walls, It is amusing to know that eight hundred and fifty of our 
schools were thus pounced upon during the year ending December 31, 
1874. One desperately ‘surprising’ inspector actually managed to pay 
seventy-four of these angels’ visits, a second fifty-eight, a third fifty- 
three; but the majority did not reach any thing like this height of zeal. 
Two very locomotive inspectors traveled seven thousand miles apiece, 
while the whole staff of eighty-four accomplished over 350,000 miles 
among them; and the cost to the country of all its inspectorial service 
amounted to 83,4837. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Taking account only of schools actually inspected during the year 
ending August 31, 1874, we find that, including both those visited for 
annual grants and for single inspection only, the following are the facts:— 
Number Accomodat- “S Certifi- Nik Postiomenenry Seheler on 


jof Depart: Children ted Grant to | average at- 
ments |'"5 | pa Schools pom ti 





14.5% | 1, 13,382 | 689,636 | 12 

British, Wesleyan, &o 3,117 525 | 2.905 | 204.498 
Roman Catho 1,021 1,025 62.212 | 12 a 
Board Schools 1,423 x 1,562 75,261 | 101 
2u,087 | 2,962,986 | 18,864 | 1,031,607 | 12 3} 

In.the foregoing table we present our readers with the most important 
items of the General Summary given on p. 8 of the Blue-book, to which 
we have referred. It will be seen that it shows the proportion of the 
ground occupied by the Church of England, the Protestant Nonconform- 
ist bodies, the Roman Catholics, and the new Board system. One glance 
at any of these columns will show at once how entirely the lion’s share 
of work has fallen to the Church of England. She carries more 
than two-thirds of the schools. She has more than two-thirds of the 
school accommodation. She employs more than two-thirds of the cer- 
tificated teachers. She earns more than two-thirds of the Parliamentary 
grants, which are meted out according to ‘Results.’ Turning to those 
institutions in which the future teachers are trained, i. ¢., the (40) Train- 
ing Colleges, it is curious to see how exactly the same proportion is 
maintained. The number of students in training in the year 1875 is re- 
turned as follows (p. xvii.) :— 


£ Ei 











Male | Female | Total 

Charch of England =" 972 1,079 | 2,051 
Werleyan 190 242 432 
bs 131 105 236 


Congregnionl a 24 Po] 49 
aos 45 163 208 














2,976 





Thus, then, out of less than three thousand teachers under training, 
more than two thousand are in the Training Colleges of the Church. 
We may therefore consider it as amply proved that of the existing educa- 
tional work done throughout the country, certified as efficient by the 
authority of Government inspectors, the Church is actually doing more 
than two-thirds, and this irrespective of all Church schools not in con- 
nection with the Government. ‘ 

Then arises the further question—How is she doing it? And here 
there is one advantage, which we derive from the present system of ‘ pay- 
ment by results,’ namely, that the Parliamentary grants being awarded 
by Government officials after examination of individual pupils, we have 
an impartial authority to appeal to. Well then, the rate per scholar in 
average attendance in Church of England Schools is 12s. 4d. per head, 
as against 10s. 10}d in the new Board Schools. That it is slightly higher 
in the Dissenting and Roman Catholic Schools is easy to account for. It 
arises from the circumstance that in our schools every effort is made to 
draw in the poorest and least promising pupils, and who are conscquent- 
ly, in a paying point of view, the least remunerative, as earning the 
smallest amount of the Government grants. 

_ It is not to be supposed that Church people have been able to do all 
this amount of work for nothing. It has been at a huge cost of volun- 
tary subscriptions that all this service has been rendered to the State. 
Going back to the year 1811, since which date we are in possession of 
the means of judging, we find that the very smallest estimate* of the 
amount of voluntary expenditure on school building on the part of 
Church people between 1811 and December 31, 1873, has been twelve 
millions sterling, while the corresponding amount spent on the mainte- 
nance of schools during the same period has been at least fifteen millions. 
The two sums together amount to twenty-seven millions, which sum may 
therefore be taken as approximating to the amount of the voluntary 
contributions of Church people toward the elementary education of the 
poorer classes up to the end of 1874. From what a comparatively small 
number of persons this Jarge sum has been derived was most effectually 





© We write this advisedly, and the estimate is made as follows. The cost of a very large part of 
the schools is inable with y, inasmuch as they were nided by Government building 
grants. Presuming then that the remainder were erected at the same averuge cost, we shull arrive 
at a reasonable approximation. 

Now from 1839 to December 31, 1873, Church schools were built for 1,023,746 children, with 
Government help at a total cost of 5,550,960/. 

But the total Church school accommodation in connection with Government, in August, 1874, 
was 1,963,694/. Let z = total cost of building. Then we have the following proportion :— 

As 1,023.746 : 1,963,694 : : 5,550,960 : x. 

Therefore z, i. e., the total outlay on Church schools in ion with G t, will be 
10,647,541. From this deduct the portion of the cost contributed by Government, namely, 
1,472,3512, and we have 9,175,190/, as the amount spent by Church people on elementary schools 
in connection with Government alone. Add all the entlay on sehouls not in connection with Gov- 
ernment, remembering that during all the long years from 1811 to 1839 Government building 
grants were unknown ; add also the outlay on Training Colleges, and an estimate of 12,000,000/. 
is surely far within the mark. 
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pointed out in the Report of the Royal Commission on Education of 
some fifteen years ago. How large an amount of voluntary taxation 
Church people are still submitting to in this behalf may be seen from 
the fact that the amount of voluntary subscriptiuns to Church Schools 
actually inspected in the year 1874 was 470,876/., contributed by 194,- 
021 individuals. But even this large sam by no means represents the 
fall total, inasmuch as referring only to schools actually inspected in the 
year, it leaves out all cases where the inspection was postponed, it leaves 
out all schools visited for simple inspection, amounting to no fewer than 
888, with voluntary subscriptions returned at 12,138/., and it leaves out 
all cases of schools not in connection with Government at all. The an- 
nual voluntary contributions to school maintenance from Church people 
can not be set down at less than Aalf a million :—no small sum saved 
to the taxation of the country. 

The point, then, at which we have now arrived is this—that Church peo- 
ple have set on foot more than two-thirds of the existing educational work 
of the country, at a cost to themselves during the last sixty years of 
twenty-seven millions sterling, and that their annual contributions toward 
the maintenance of the schools thus founded exceeds half a million. A> 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will appreciate the magnitude of these fig- 
ures, when he remembers that the gross amount expended by Govern- 
ment on education, from 1839 to March 31, 1874, was short of jifleen 
millions (exact figures, 14,630,6787.) Surely after this it is not too 
much to say that, with such a zeal as is here shown to fall back on, the 
area yet remaining to be occupied would ere long be brought within the 
influence of education, if the Church were encouraged instead of dis- 
couraged.* 

In 1870, an Act was passed by which the Government—i. ¢., the Edu- 
cation Department—was empowed to inquire into the quantity and the 





* It may not be amiss here to put on record the actual figures, which will exhibit the growth 
and expansion uf voluntary effort in edacation. 

In 1837 the number of children in Church day schools was 558,180. 

In 1847 this number had risen to 955,585. 

These figures are taken from the Statistical Inquiries instituted by the National Society. 

Up to the year 1850-51, the Government Reports give no statistics; but with that year their 
statistical tables begin, and thus we are enabled to show the way in which the Church has steadily 
endeavored to work with the State in this matter of education. Of course the figures below refer 
only to schools under Government inspection, and it must never be forgotten that, as above stated, 
the Church had nearly a million day scholars in ber schools as far back as 1847. Hence the rapid 
increase in the numbers does not mean that those children were not previously under education, 
but only (in numberless instances) that the schools were then for the first time brought under 


Government inspection. 
Average attendance in 


Vene ending All voluntary | _ Church 
Schools Schools Schools 
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October 31, 1850 205,347 157.690 
Aogust 31, 1855. 704.495 x 447,007 Re 

le eee 753,444 
863,420 








1,201 
11353973 
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quality of the means of education throughout the country; and where- - 
ever a deficiency was reported it was to compel the formation of a locally- 
elected School Board, which must supply the need at the cost of local 
rates. This of course involved both the building of new schools where 
needed and their maintenance when built. It also naturally involved 
the cessation of the hitherto existing grants in aid of school building, 
since this was now to be thrown upon the local rates. But in order to 
enable those neighborhoods which preferred the voluntary system to re- 
main independent of the rates, the Government granted an interval of a 
year before that cessation, so as to give time for the localities to provide 
whatever deficiency there was in their accommodation upon the old 
system. 

To provide for this deficiency, in the voluntary schools, the subscrip- 
tions were from 418,839. in 1870 to 602,837/. in 1874; an increase of 
188,998. ; while the number of subscribers has risen in the same period 
from 188,985 in 1870 to 236,806 in 1874, an increase of 47,821 annual 
subscribers ; and of this siz hundred thousand a year of annual sub- 
scriptions, all but half @ million, or five-sixths, is spent in Church 
schools, 

The magnitude of the special exertions made by the Church of Eng- 
land people is shown in the following table of the school accommodations 
in 1870, and in 1874; referring to schools in receipt of annual grants 
only :— 

Accommodation thickets 
Aug. 31, 1870, | Aug. 31, 1874,| Provided. 
1,889,236 524,156 











Church of Engla 1,365,080 

British, Wesleyan, &c 411,948 557.883 145,935 
Roman Catholic 101,557 179,199 77,643 
245,508 245.508 

















1,878,584 | 2,871,896 | . 993,242 


Turning next to the pecuniary outlay, we find, from the present Blue- 
book, that the amount subscribed by Church people for building and en- 
larging schools receiving grants for the same object was— 


oo 
“ 


“ 


And this, be it remembered, is exclusive of the large but unascertained 
sums spent in enlarging schools without Government aid. Then as to 
maintenance, the same Reports show that the gross annual subscriptions 
to Church schools in the same period was 1,987,979/., so that, the gross 
sum contributed by Church people to the education of the country in 
connection with the Government system was over THREE MILLIONS 
(exact figures 3,070,0627.) 

The amount spent in buildings in the same period by all other relig- 
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ious bodies put together was 120,979/., and in maintenance 558,8571. ; 
giving a total of 679,836/. as against the three millions aforesaid. - 
Public Indifference. 

It is marvelous to see how the machinery of popular government can 
be worked so as to elude popular recognizance of what is going on. Here, 
in this matter of education, it was perhaps easier than usual. Up to 
1870, the national education had been left pretty much to those who 
really cared about it, aided by not very overwhelming annual grants, 
seldom exceeding some 800,000. Now those who really cared about it 
were very few. It was only the clergy and those whom they persuaded 
to subscribe to the schools. The whole number of subscribers, Church 
people, Dissenters, Roman Catholics, all told, was but 200,000. How 
many of these really cared about it, or understood the details of the 
question? Perhaps five-and-twenty per cent. Certainly not more. A 
mere handful out of the whole country. People at large took things as 
they came; they presumed that the people got educated somehow; that 
Government had something to do with it, they did not exactly know 
what; and when the new Act came in they took it as another of the 
many changes they had heard of without scrutinizing the details. But 
that Act contained provisions for getting prompt hold of people’s purses 
to found new schools with. And then, besides that, if it once succeeded 
in supplanting the voluntary schools, it would have saddled the nation 
with the cost of maintenance, which had previously been paid for by the 
two hundred thousand subscribers, and not that only, but at an enor- 
mously increased scale of expense. It is absurd to suppose that the 
people at large understood this. A few people did, but they could get 
no hearing. There was a fever of excitement abroad, not to say intoxi- 
cation. The cold fit is coming on now, and though an immense amount 
has been done before the people were cool enough to hear reason, the 
matter is as yet only half carried through, and it may be stopped before 
it is too late. 

Indebtedness for Building and Maintenance by School Boards. 

[Under the authority to borrow money given by the Acts of 1870 and 
1875, 986 loans have been made to 502 School Boards, to the amount of 
4,179,1781. 19s. 8d., for accommodation for 870,956 scholars. The 
Board have now increased to 1,434, and the writer estimates that the 
accommodations of the School Boards yet unprovided will require loans 
to upward of eleven millions sterling, to be paid within fifty years out 
of the rates.] 

But there is the maintenance to be thought about; and here the in- 
herent expensiveness of the public as compared with personal manage- 
ment comes out most strongly. In 1870, the average cost per child was 
11, 5s. 5d.; for 1876, the London School Board’s estimate was 2/. 1s.; 
and for the last quarter it was at the rate of 2/. 8s. per annum. 

In the case of Brighton, the annual balance per child falling upon the 
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rates is 11.12¢.4d. That is, after deducting (1) the children’s pence, 
and (2) the Government grants, there is still an amount of 12 12s. 4d. 
per child to be provided out of the rates. But in the voluntary schools 
of Brighton the corresponding amount which has to be made up by the 
voluntary subscriptions of their supporters is only 5s. 4$d. What it 
comes to then is, that if the Brighton School Board succeed in becoming 
predominant, if it starves out the voluntary schools, and gets all the chil- 
dren to itself, this 17. 12s. 4d. alone will want a rate of 10}d. in the 
pound, to say nothing of the cost of buildings and interest on loans; 
whereas, at the rate of cost in the voluntary schools, all the children in 
Brighton would only want a rate of 17d. in the pound, and no loans to 
pay off. But some will say,—Do not the Boards give a better article for 
the money ?—i. ¢., a better education? Not so: the Government pay- 
ments ‘ by results’ being witness. Alike in London and in Brighton 
the result of the Government examinations is that the children in volun- 
tary schools carn larger grants than those in the Board schools. In the 
Brighton schools, the Government grant earned in the voluntary schools 
is 14s. 1}d. per child, as against 9s. 6$d. per child in the Board schools : 
an excess very largely in favor of the voluntary schools. Taking all 
England into account, the following is the average result for 1878-4 :— 


Grant per Scholar in Average Attendance. 
Chareh of 


Certificated Masters—Gross stipend, Church schools 
- - “a Board schools 


Number provided with House rent free (out of 5,937), Church 
# a * (out of 676), Bourd 


Here we must remember (]) that in the Church average we include 
the vast number of small rural schools where ;salaries are low, and that 
there are very few Board schools of this class; and (2) that the value of 
the ‘house rent free’ is not thrown into the ‘gross stipend.’ Since 
therefore we find so many more Church teachers housed than isthe case 
with the Board. schoolmasters, it is clear that there is little.or no differ- 
ence in thcir emoluments. It is obvious, then, that the managers of 
Church schools do not make their savings by stinting teachers’ stipends. 
Tt would be strange indeed if they did, seeing that the standard of pro- 
ficiency is what we have seen. The saving must be somewhere else— 
not in any thing connected with efficiency, not even in respect of the 
higher branches.of education. For here we find :— 

| er a | Ase 





58.858 | 1,117,461 
3,602 138,293 


Now if the same proportion of passes had been attained in the Board 
schools, there would have been about 7,100 instead.of 8,602. The ex- 
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tra expensiveness, therefore, of the Board schools can not be accounted 
for either on the score of efficiency or of paying their teachers more 
highly. The natural inference is, that—to say the least—a good deal of 
it must arise from the cost of management, and a good deal more, also, 
from the very different sort of management you get when managers are 
spending money which in good part is their own, and when they are 
drawing it wholesale from the pockets of rate-payers. . 

Yet for all this—and we may say the more for all this—the compe- 
tition of the voluntary schools with those of the Board is becoming 
harder and harder, It is only natural that people should object to carry 
double ; on the one hand to pay heavy rates, on the other to pay increas- 
ing subscriptions. It was bad enough in our great Napoleonic war to 
have to subsidize the armies of Europe. English tax-payers would have 
shown a stili greater impatience of taxation, if they had had to keep 
Napoleon's armies on foot as well for the unprofitable amusement of 
protracting the conflict they were paying for on the other side too. Yet 
something of this kind is what we are having todo. And we have the 
added vexation of feeling,—1. That no such thing was intended by the 
framers of the Bill, but that it has been foisted in by the ‘cuteness of a 
faction momentarily in the ascendant. 2. That the country in no way 
desires the suppression of religious teaching, which the triumph of the 
rate-schools will insure. 8. That should our Church schools succumb, it 
will be just for want of a little more doggedness at the last, inasmuch as 
the cost of the rate-schools must ere long disgust the public at large, and 
the voluntary schools once more receive their meed of appreciation. 

[But it is high time that public attention was called to the necessity of 
maintaining the voluntary system, not only to save the religious teaching 
given in them, but to keep out the expensive rate supported schools.] 
The rate-payers must be taught that every voluntary school kept on foot 
is so much saved to the rates. They will be taught it soon enough by the 
visits of the rate collector, if we give up our schools. But we want to 
save our schools, and therefore we would teach the public, defore they 
learn by actual experience, that it would pay them far better to give our 
schools a handsome subsidy to keep them going rather than let them fall 
away into the custody of their Boards. Look at Brighton, where every 
Board school scholar costs rate-payers 1/7. 12s, 4d. Suppose all the 
Church schools crushed. ll that the rate-payers would gain would be 
the pleasure of paying so many more multiples of 12. 12s. 4d. And 
what for? In the interest of conscience? Why, as it is, no child can 
be taught any thing against the parents’ wish in the Churchiest of 
Church schools. Or is it that the children may be better taught? Not 
s0, for in this the Church schools beat the Board schools, 

What then is our counsel to our fellow Churchmcen? Our counsel is— 
hold on to the last ; for certainly the time for relief can not be delayed 
much longer, and any failure on our own part now inay be irretrievable, 
Out of 408 parishes in England with School boards there were 249 whose 


/ 
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rates were above 8d., and no fewer than 89 above 6d. in the pound. At 
Staplehurst and Queensborough they reached 16d., at Chesterfield 10d. 
It is not likely that so costly a system can longendure. So far as things 
have gone at present, we find that up to April, 1875, Church schools, to 
the number of 187, having accommodation for 80,900 children, had been 
transferred to Boards. We hope that the mischief may be arrested ; for 
’ Jet our friends consider what all this means. The barest money value of 
the property thus surrendered can not be under 170,000/., without count- 
ing the teachers’ residences. Of course, every school surrendered by the 
Church is so much capital, not merely sacrificed, but made over to the 
other side to be used against us, It is like losing a seat in the House of 
Commons: it counts two on a division. Therefore, in any case where 
managers are absolutely unable to hold out, they should be very careful 
not to part with their freehold, but only to Jet their premises to the 
Board; and that for as short a term as possible, so as to admit of recov- 
ery when better times arrive. It should also be retained by the man- 
agers for use on Sundays and other times in the week, when not actually 
occupied by the Board. But the thing to do is to hold out to the last. 
Those country clergy, who really attend to their schools, have little no- 
tion how large a service they are rendering, not only to individual chil- 
dren, but to their Church and country. We write from a long observa- 
tion, and time has shown abundantly how it is the abler and more 
enterprising of the rural population who leave their native parishes, and 
are probably seen no more by their parish priest. But such lads carry 
with them into the towns the lessons of their boyhood, and are the salt 
of life in many an unsuspected quarter. 

Gladly would we have said much on the moral aspect of the case, of 
the infinitely greater humanizing efficacy of schools which enlist the care 
and sympathy of educated men and women, as our Church schools do, 
as compared with the mechanical agency of the rate supported school, 
where master and scholars are left to mechanical routine and that alone. 
The three R’s, with all the extra subjects in the world, are, after all, but 
the materials of education. It is the mingling of class with class, the 
mutual good understanding between high and low, of which the founda- 
tions (at least) are laid in our parish schools, that is a truer and more 
valuable education than all the book learning that can be attained. The 
rate system sweeps this away, and on this ground alone it deserves a 
patrict’s reprobation. It is the separation of classes, which is the great 
danger of our modern civilization. The danger must be encountered, 
for it is in the nature of things. But though it can not be avoided, it 
may be overcome. It is the Church’s office to save civilization from this 
as well as its other dangers. One great engine is education. By infus- 
ing the spirit of human interest and human kindness into our primary 
education, we may at least pave the way for a tolerable mutual under- 
standing between high and low, rich and poor, as those children grow up 
who now are our scholars in our elementary schools. 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—1875. 


By Six Cuarues Reep, 
Chairman of the School Board. 





Sm Curves Rezp, in his Address* before the Social Science Congress 
at Brighton, 1875, developes the working of the Nation's Educational 
Eaperiment, for the District of London, for which the Act of 1870, 
known as Mr. Forster’s Act, makes special provision. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD. 

With respect to the metropolis, there was so wide spread a sense of 
urgent need that the School Board for London was called into existence 
by act of the Legislature, and ordered to commence forthwith. ‘Enthu- 
siastic’ the Board has been called; but nothing short of a high enthusi- 
asm could have called and chained them to such a work, and these 
‘enthusiasts’ were persons whose wide practical experience enabled them 
to weigh the difficulties and exigencies of the past, perhaps better than 
their critics. Even these will admit that, while many towns have dealt 
only partially with the powers of the Act, London has been required to 
apply and develop all its provisions simultaneously, so that, as it has 
furnished an example to the country at large, it will doubtless supply 
many of the data on which future legislation will be based. Of necessity 
much time was spent in the outset in the discussion and adjustment of 
general principles. This was of advantage not only to the members of 
the Board, but because only thus could the public mind be satisfied as 
to the solidity of our foundations. Yet the Board was eminently practi- 
cal. It declined to accept wild and unsupported theories as to school 
provisions, and preferred, with great labor, to take its own census and 
ascertain the exact deficiency by house to house visitation. 

The basis of calculation was as follows :—The population of London in 
1871 was 3,265,005, of which 681,107 were children, between the ages 
of three and thirteen. Of these 97,307 were removed from the operation 
of the Act by social position, and 9,101 were inmates of Public Institu- 
tions. This left 574,699 children for whom school places were needed. 
After giving credit for 350,920 school places in voluntary schools existing 
or ‘projected,’ the Board proposed to keep well within the margin by 
building for 100,600, allowing 21.43 per cent. for all causes of absence. 
‘But these figures have of necessity been modified during the years which 
has elapsed since 1871; for while, on the one side, many ‘condemned’ 
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schools have been brought up to a state of efficiency by the influence of 
the Board, it has resulted, on the other hand, that, partly through the 
failure in ‘ projected’ supply in denominational schools, and partly by 
the annual increase of population of school age, an addition of upward 
of 50,000 school places has been involved, requiring, at least, fifty addi- 
tional schools. 

School Sites. 

The London Board had to determine not only the number of places 
wanted, but the exact locality in which the need existed, the metropolis 
having been set out into 459 blocks. In the selection of sites the Board 
was guided by considerations (1) of the convenience of parents; (2) of 
the relative distance from existing efficient schools; and (8) of the cost 
—always governed by the requirements of the Act that the accommoda- 
tions required for each district should be sufficient, efficient, and suitable. 
It was not till eighteen months had passed that the first school was 
ready, and at the present time, though 102 new schools are opened, 
thirty-three are still in course of building, and others are yet to be pro- 
vided. Adding schools transferred to the Board, we have control, up to 
the present time, of 199 school-houses in 486 departments, containing 


112,901 children. 
School Buildings and Fitting. 


It must be confessed that much of the work at present is carried on at 
great disadvantage in ill-built, badly drained, and imperfectly ventilated 
rooms, where, as the conditions of physical health are unfulfilled, it is 
vain to expect large mental results. A school should be a nursery of 
health as well as intelligence. The old Lancasterian school was, as many 
of us remember, square, forbidding, and grim. The scholars sat at long 
desks in close ranks; the teaching was simultaneous, the confusion great; 
of individual attention there was none save what was supplied by the 
touch of hazel fishing-rods long enough to reach the hindermost row. It 
was in 1840 that the committee of Council issued plans of schools upon 
‘which most of our modern buildings have been constructed; but the 
rooms were still long and narrow, with unsatisfactory cross-lights, and 
one side divided off by thin curtains for class purposes. The plans 
adopted by the School Board for London may be thus described. Where 
land has been exceptionally dear—and where in London is it not so?— 
buildings of three or four stories have been essential, with, in some cases, 
play-grounds on the roof or under arches, but in every instance some 
provision for the recreation and drill of the children. The schools are 
graded, except the Infant Department, each department having a floor to 
itself. The rooms, as a rule, are twenty-two feet deep, and fitted with 
dual desks, so arranged that the teacher can approach and sit down be- 
side each child. Sufficient class room is attached to each school, so that 
half the children are in the main apartment and half in the detached 
classes. The class rooms, twenty feet square, give accommodation at 
these double desks for forty children. Every scholar has light admitted 
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from the left, so that no shadow falls from the hand in writing and no 
glare dagzles the eye. By fixed partitions with doors, now considered 
superior to sliding ones, the class rooms can be subdivided at pleasure. 
Two schools are built upon the German model, one containing eight class 
rooms on first and second floors to seat sixty pupils each, grouped round 
a large Assembly Hall; the Infant School divided into two rooms, occu- 
pies the ground floor and gives a space for 575 children. It is believed 
that by degrees this arrangement will largely obtain—a separate room 
for every class, and an Assembly Hall capable of receiving at least two 
departments of the whole school. The best Middle Class Schools are 
now built upon this model at a cost little, if at all, augmented. Those 
who have inspected the best schools in Europe and America will certainly 
join in the growing demand for more class room and superior apparatus, 

The principal novelty in the latter is the desk. In Sweden and Amer- 
ica, where wood is cheap, single desks of beech or pine are provided. 
The London children sit two and two at desks forty inches long, placed 
five deep, with gangways sixteen inches wide. The incline is slight, 
and both feet and back are well supported. These desks take the books 
for reading, the slate and copy-books for writing, and form a stand for 
music, while space is provided underneath for books not in use. These 
details are of more importance than some imagine, for upon the comfort 
of the child depends in a large measure the success of his works. it is 
well that the old long length forms, without backs or footboards, have 
given place to seats from which the pupil can rise on a signal, or at 
which the teacher can join him at any moment. 

Great pains have been taken to secure ample scope for the infants, so 
that they can march about and sit without restraint. To each child are 
given eight feet of floor space, and a sloping gallery is provided with full 
top light, and furnished with backed seats, five deep. The cruelty of 
keeping a crowd of little ones feverish and undisciplined has been at 
length discovered. A great point is made of adequate office and lavatory 
accommodation, with filtered drinking water, and ample provision for 
hanging caps and bonncts outside the school-room. Each school has its 
rooms for drawing, its work and cutting-out room for girls, and a retiring 
room for the teacher fitted up with a library for reference. 


School Attendance. 

Compulsion is an ugly word and has becn used far too freely in the 
ear of the poor, though in reality it is no new thing amongst us. Before 
Parliament admitted the principle, compulsion existed as a fact. We 
had it in the work-house, the industrial school, and training ship, even 
in the half-time system ; and while Lord Harrowby, Mr. Cowper Temple, 
Lord Robert Montagu, and Mr. Charles Buxton, were declaring that, if 
desirable, it was impracticable, we had virtually adopted it. A noble 
President of this Congress, when addressing it in 1864, said: ‘I am sat- 
isfied that among ourselves such a law would be simply inoperative, that 
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it would not ‘and could not be enforced,’ and Mr. Bellairs, an experienced 
inspector counseled in these words: ‘I have heard it stated that a legis- 
lative enactment ought ‘to be passed which would subject to imprison- 
‘tment any parent who did not send his child to school, and at the same 
time that the religious bodies might be trusted to erect and support 
schools sufficient to enable the executive to enforce an enactment of that 
kind. My impression is that such an Act as that, if passed and attempted 
‘to be carried out, would produce a national commotion not much less 
dangerous than that which attended ‘a poll tax.’ Further than this, a 
‘stipendiary magistrate in the Midland counties declared, that ‘if com- 
‘pulsory ‘attendance at school should become the law, he would refuse ‘to 
‘administer it.’ 

When Mr. Forster laid down the principle that every child in the 
kingdom must be instructed, everybody saw that that meant compulsion, 
‘by Whatever name it might be called; but now we may consider the 
whole point conceded, ‘when we find the Home Secretary using the fol- 
lowing language :—‘ The State at present says, We give you time to 
show whether you yourselves will send your children to school where 
‘there ‘is no School Board, and how you will take advantage of ‘the oppor- 
‘tdnity. But depend upon it, the State will before long again interfere, 
and see that the children are brought ‘to school ; and is this not plain rea- 
sdéning? You do not allow a parent to let his children go into the street 
‘without clothes for the sake of decency. You will not allow a parent to 
lét his children, if he can afford it, go into the street without food for 
the sake of humanity ; and what right has a man to let his children go 
‘into the streets without education, and become a prey to all the criminals 
‘who are'‘about him? . . . . You can not, in any reason, suppose that a 
‘than who has the power of sending his child to school has a right to neg- 
lect ‘to ‘teach him any more than he has'to feed or clothe him. If he does 
‘not do it, he must be made to do it.’ 

By-Laws. 

At the ‘outset, the Board had to face the great political and social ques- 
tion—What is to be done with the mass of juvenile vice and crime fester- 
ing in the metropolis, and how may its purification and ‘elevation be 
accomplished? It was open to the Board to avoid or to delay action, 
but it resolved on an instant assault on the common foe. 

The by-laws agreed to be put in force were these :— 

1. That all children (unless exempted) between the ages of five and 
thirteen should attend some school selected by the parent, if efficient, 
and within a mile of its home. 

2. That in case of need, fees should be paid or remitted for a period 
of not more than six months. 

8. That'the by-laws should be carried out by visitors, under the di- 
rection of local committees, 

The object of the Board has been to make known their by-laws as 
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widely as possible, to employ their visitors to explain and to persuade 
rather than enforce, and to exhaust all such influences before coercion is 
resorted to. Poor parents are invited to meet the local committees, that 
go patiently into the case and offer counsel; and the magistrate is ap- 
pealed to only in cases of willful neglect or stubborn refusal, Now what 
are the results ? 

The Education Department reports an increase of school attendance. 
in England and Wales from 1,225,764 in 1870, to 1,727,449 in 1874. 

In this remarkable advance London bore its part. This great ‘census 
center,’ now called ‘Greater London,’ covers in its police district 698 
square miles, and contains 4,200,000 people, the School Board district 
embracing only 3,400,000. 

Mr. Bartley rendered good service five years ago by applying a micro- 
scopical examination to a single square mile in the east of the metropolis, 
where he found 25,000 children of school age totally ignorant and unable 
to go to school, even if they wished to doso. This, of course, was ina 
densely populated district, but it gives some notion of the widespread 
deficiency. The result of the School Board action has been to add over 
60,000 children now in attendance at Board schools, and about 45,000 to 
the denominational schools. Most of these additions have been due to 
the requests of the visitors; some are the results of an appeal to the 
magistrates; while in the five years only 490 children have been paid 
for at denominational schools, and 626 by remission of fees in Board 
schools. 

Thus, mainly by indirect means, over 100,000 children, who so short 
time ago were receiving no education, are at the present moment in 
efficient schools, I say indirect means, because, though coercion has 
done something, far more has been effected by kindly advice, and, when 
needful, by the threat of legal proceedings. By the union of these 
influences our visitors have already filled more than two-thirds of the 
places provided in the newly built schools of the metropolis. Two classes 
of schools have to a great extent been absorbed by the action of the 
Board, viz., the ragged schools and the inferior dame or private adven- 
ture schools. The former have done a noble work, acting as pioneers in 
a mission which was perhaps philanthropic and religious rather than 
educational; masses of neglected children have been gathered in from 
the streets, humanely fed and clothed, and taught with praiseworthy 
zeal, though under conditions, in many respects, disadvantageous. The 
rooms were small and dingy, the teachers altogether untrained, the chil- 
dren overcrowded, and seven-eighths of them below the secund standard. 
As to the dame schools, they have been unable to stand the competition 
established by efficient elementary schools. Many indeed still exist, and 
deserve to do so, because they have adapted themselves to the require- 
ments of the times, or because they have become schools of a lower 
secondary grade, charging a fee above nine-pence, and receiving children 
whose parents have unreasonably dreaded the exposure of the larger 
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schools. But it is also true that some survive as a doubtful refuge for 
children whose parents find it convenient to ignore regularity of attend- 
ance, and who are willing to pay the higher fee in order that they may 
be asked no questions. These are the people who resent interference 
and talk of School Board tyranny. The most serious evil is that these 
latter schools are upon the increase. They are not liable to inspection, and 
as our by-laws come to be more stringently enforced, there are no doubt 
many facilities for evading the law. The Board has conducted its own 
inspection into the state of these schools, and reported the result to the 
Education Department, urging a periodical revision of the list of schools 
at intervals not exceeding a year, and its publication as an authoritative 
guide to parents and magistrates. This inquiry the Government has 
ordered to be made, and action may be expected to follow. 
Absenteeism. 

Defective attendance is our weak point. It affects Board schools and 
denominational schools alike. Hitherto punctuality has not been regard- 
ed as a moral duty, and both teachers and managers have to thank 
themselves for the result which they join to deplore. With some chil- 
dren the irregularity is habitual; they carn more money than will pay 
the fine, and if they can tie a thread, head a pin, or paste a matchbox, 
they are kept away. Others are incorrigible truants, and some invaria- 
bly late, and the reason is that parents and public alike need education 
on this point. Last year out of the two millions and a half of children 
at school one million were under seven years of age, and of these only 
half had made the required attendances; of the remainder only two- 
thirds had attended sufficiently often to earn the grant, and only 54 per 
cent. of the whole number could be presented for examination. 

Of all the pleas put forward by parents, the most common is that of 
poverty. That a woeful amount of real destitution exists is painfully ap- 
parent ; it is mainly due— 

1. To intemperance and improvidence, leading to the grossest neglect 
of the young. 

2. To sickness prostrating the bread winner or care taker of the family. 

8. To widowhood, compelling the mother to leave home in order to 
support her children ; or 

4. To loss of work, involving debt, and often leading to the surrender 
of tools and clothes to the pawnbroker. 

It is clear that all these conditions sre productive of distress, but it is 
equally certain that they demand different treatment. Careful discrim- 
ination has to be made between the unfortunate and the vicious ; between 
the confirmed drunkard who earns good wages, but carries little home, 
and the striving yet starving operative in need of temporary help. 

There is a border ground between independence and pauperism, and 
upon it dwell thousands of parents. Their earnings are small and pre- 
carious, their housing is dear at any price, their dwellings are demolished 
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over their heads, and they are driven from place to place—miserably 
poor, no doubt, but not paupers for all that. Some coldly say these 
ought to be in the work-house. Let us take care we do not drive them 
there ; there is no factory so sure to turn out its fabric as the English 
work-house is to produce paupers. Drive in your indigent but honest 
poor, and you crush their spirits and deprive them of self-respect; thus 
degraded, they remain fixed upon you as a permanent burden. Eliza- 
beth’s law was to ‘ bring up the children to labor and work, so that they 
may not become idle rogues ;’ but once force them to enter the ‘house,’ 
and the chances are they will never rise to a higher level. Nor are we 
free from the charge of avarice and insatiate competition, beating down 
prices and grinding the faces of the poor; this is a fertile cause of the 
sheer inability so often justly pleaded, and, were the tale but fairly told, 
it would read more sadly than the pathetic lament of Thomas Hood. 

Several suggestions have been made to meet the case. The Act of 
1878 provided for the child of the outdoor pauper, but material help is 
wanted for children who can not attend school for lack of clothing. 
Four years ago I proposed the establishment in London of a children’s 
education aid fund, and this I hope yet to see on foot. The experiment 
has already been tried, upon a small scale, in Manchester and Reading, 
and of the latter town it is said that no parent can now plead before the 
magistrates inability on this score. Miss Carpenter, supported by the 
Rev. Sydney Turner, warmly recommends day industrial feeding schools, 
and these are likely to be received with favor by the public. More re- 
cently, however, a noble gift has been made to the Charity Organization 
Society by Mr. Francis Peek, a member of our Board, of £1,000 a year, 
for three years, for the purpose of aiding children not able to go to 
school. The advantage of this will be that an association possessing an 
organized staff, will, with a feeling of respectful pity for the deserving 
poor, investigate each case and discriminate between real and simulated 
need. 

But there are excuses and excuses, and in the many cases in which 
the Board has to proceed to extremities, it has to tread a thorny path. 
Non-attendance at school is a new crime in the land, and even magistrates 
are not yet accustomed to it. Frivolous pretenses are set up for detain- 
ing children, such as ‘minding the baby,’ which sounds plausible enough 
until it is ascertained that there is no baby, except, perhaps, one belong- 
ing to a neighbor's house, for the nursing of which the education of a 
poor girl, of nine or ten years of age, is bartered away for a few pence. 
Minding the baby, even if it be the baby of the family, means too often 
for the child-nurse a crooked spine or contracted chest, and something 
equally bad for the victim of its care. Or it is said ‘I shan’t send my 
children to schools for beggars’ brats,’ or ‘my children can't go with 
those low girls.’ It is not strange that decent and loving mothers should 
have their scruples, but these usually vanish upon a visit to the school- 
room, where dirt has no place, and habits of order beget obedience. 
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Board schools, unlike denominational schools, are open to all comers, and 
no child can be refused because of grade or social inferiority. Some 
years ago, when it was proposed that the voluntary schools in London 
receiving a grant should be required to allot a proportion of their vacant 
places as free seats for children for the indigent class, the reply was, 
‘Such an invasion would ruin the schools.’ Yet these outcasts must 
somehow be instructed, and the right of place is certainly with them. 
The evidence is complete, that the introduction of this class has not dis- 
turbed the good manners or morals of the school, while it has tended to 
the elevation of the children so admitted. 

One thing is certain; ‘reservoir’ schools there may be; mixed and 
night schools for backward children, schools for half-timers, and day in- 
dustrial schools, combining education and labor, may be necessary ; but 
the School Board system does not admit of the separation of classes, and 
I trust never may. It remains to be said that teachers and Boards uni- 
versally demand enforced attendance. In his report of 1868, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold declared that irregular attendance and premature leaving 
were the causes of the badness of schools; and in this present year he 
has given counsel in emphatic language to the School Boards—‘ Let 
nothing induce them to shrink from the general enforcement of school 
attendance, even if seeming hardship be sometimes the result.’ 

Mr. Forster recently admitted that his Government was advised to 
omit London from the operation of the Elementary Education Act, be- 
cause of the enormous difficulty of securing attendance ; and now his 
successor in office expresses to Parliament his amazement that this work 
has been achieved with so little irritation and with so few complaints ; 
and to this the Home Secretary adds the weight of his opinion. Every 
thing tends to show that before long we shall see enforced attendance all 
over the country. A great mistake has been committed in framing the 
Agricultural Schools Act, whereby it is ordered that children shall 
go to school, but unfortunately no provision is inserted for putting the 
compulsory powers of the Act in force, and the natural result follows 
that children do not go to school. Nevertheless, there appears to be a 
consensus of opinion, and each day brings us fresh contributions, that 
of the Bishop of Manchester being the Jatest and most emphatic. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


‘The nearest way to Newgate,’ says the Ordinary of that stronghold, 
‘is the public street.’ Put a boy there, and he is sure to find his way 
sooner or later. Now multitudes of small children and big boys are 
purposely cast upon the streets by their parents, who bid them ‘find 
for themselves,’ and forbid them to return empty-handed. They are 
half starving and grossly ignorant, yet early proficients in the school of 
vice. The public belief is that the School Board, by one touch of its 
wand, can clear the street of this.‘ Arab’ class. When the rate payers 
ask why so much of energy is spent in securing regular attendance at 
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school when thousands do not go at all, we reply that we can not inter- 
fere with any unless they are of school age; that we must not touch one 
unless found begging; and that none may be captured unless in com- 
pany with reputed thieves. The thousands of fusee-vendors, newspaper 
boys, street sweepers, and what not, if within age, are individually 
known, and their school attendance closely watched. But, beyond 
these, we have a crowd of half famished, half naked children, who prowl 
about alleys and railway arches, fruit markets, and the river foreshore, 
and the difficulty of pressing them into school is almost insuperable. 
They are no man’s children, and live on no man’s land; they deny their 
age, give false addresses, and pass over the boundary so as to elude the 
vigilance of the School Board officers. The street-orderly system of the 
Corporation has given employment to hundreds of the elder boys, and 
many more have been rescued by such movements as those of Dr. Ber- 
nardo and the Shoeblack Brigade. But multitudes escape every en- 
deavor to reclaim them, and these are those most seen by the public and 
« by foreigners who frequent our city and wonder at our neglect. It is, 
therefore, matter for congratulation that the officers of the Board have 
dealt with 3,986 cases, of which 2,042 have been sent to industrial 
schools, 380 on board five certified training ships, and the rest to homes 
and refuges. 

That the action of the School Board has greatly thinned the ranks of 
young London delinquents is proved by abundant judicial testimony. 
The school visitors and the Industrial School officers work in concert; 
each juvenile culprit is known, constant raids are made upon his haunts, 
and when unearthed it does not avail them to plead, as he invariably 
does, that he is a ‘ half-timer,’ or ‘over thirteen.’ Thus 1,954 little vag- 
abonds have been tracked to their dens, restored to parents from whom 
they had escaped, compelled to submit to control, and go to school; and 
in every such case a far greater result has been secured than where a 
boy is placed in a reformatory at the public expense. 

Training Ships. 

The Board has felt no scruple as to the expediency of training the 
street Arabs for seafaring life. Asa rule, the boys delight in it, and the 
nation is the gainer. It would be easy to show that there is a great 
scarcity of classed able seamen in the mercantile marine, and that an in- 
creasing proportion are foreigners, rarely as competent as Englishmen 
for the duties of seamenship, and liable to be withdrawn in the event of 
war. An experienced officer says: ‘The training and sending of boys 
to sea at an early age would, to an important extent, improve the tone 
and character of merchant seamen generally (a large proportion of whom 
can neither read nor write), and make them of greater value bot: to the 
shipping interest and to the country.’ There is, of course, a danger lest 
boys should be encouraged too readily to come to us for maintenance ; 
for unnatural parents would gladly seize the opportunity of turning them 
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upon the streets in order that they might be sent to sea at the public ex- 
pense. This difficulty has to be keenly guarded against; but it is be- 
lieved that the checks are sufficiently stringent to prevent the abuse 
which would lead to the absorption by the crafty of a ‘provision in- 
tended for the needy.’ 

Child Emigration. 


Upon this subject our experience is as yet limited; a score of boys 
have been sent out to Canada by their own desire and with the consent 
of their nearest relatives. They have all gone under the care of the 
managers of the Boys’ Home; farmers have received them into their 
families, and no question as to their well-being has been raised. But, in 
the face of Mr. Doyle’s Report to the Local Government Board on ‘ Pau- 
per Emigrants,’ 1875, it is well that the public mind should be set at rest 
as to the prospects of British children sent out to the colonies. It may 
be permitted me to say that, so far as my own observations go, the an- 
swers offered to Mr. Doyle are as satisfactory as they are truthful; and, 
further, I think that gentleman himself is the best witness to the excel- 
lent nature of the efforts carried on by the benevolent ladies who man- 
age the Canadian homes, inasmuch as he admits that ‘the liberal and 
unostentatious way in which they devote the rare gifts with which they 
are endowed to the fulfillment of the very onerous duties undertaken by 
them is beyond all praise.’ 

Very few persons have any idea of the cost to the country of the 
pauper class. An inmate of one of our work-houses recently died who 
had gone in thirty years ago, and who cost the union £1,275 for main- 
tenance, and the well cared for condition of all tends to longevity. What 
we want is to prevent the accumulation of a class; and we believe that, 
judiciously carried out, a system of emigration rids the country of a 
great burden, and at the same time introduces to new lands children 
who, under altered circumstances, become to them a blessing and not a 


curse. 
School Fees and Free Schools. 


We come now to deal with the inquiry how far compulsory attendance 
can be carried out if the school places are not absolutely free. 

If I may be permitted still to draw upon the experience of the London 
Board, it may be a testimony of some value to say that it bas never had 
a free school, nor even a free place, as such, in any of its schools. There 
is in every cas¢ a fee, greater or less; the average fee being two-pence. 
In five years 117,000 children have been brought into school, and yet it 
will be remembered that only in 1,116 cases were fees paid or remitted. 
It is admitted that the average fee is low, and this can be justified only by 
the condition of large masses of the population; but the Board is fully 
alive to the importance of raising the fees, and is steadily aiming to 
strengthen the spirit of independence in the parents. This subject is 
one upon which divergent opinions exist ; the case of the free school is 
commonly put thus—that each parish should supply education free of 
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charge to the children of the industrial classes; and it is argued upon 
the ground of right that a national system of education, which offers to 
every child the means of development, should not be left to charity or 
accident, or the will of the parent, but be regarded as his alienable right, 
which it is the duty of the State to see assured to him. It is the clearest 
duty of Government to insist, through an efficient system of education, 
that such ignorance shall no longer continue ; and since it is absolutely 
impossible for some children to obtain such education on account of the 
cost, it is the duty of the State to provide it freely, and, if free for one 
class, it must be free for all. 

This argument of right has been indorsed and carried further by Earl 
Russell, its late convert, who is content with nothing less than that the 
State ‘should take care of every one of its children till at least fourteen 
years of age,’ and, not being at present in office, sees no shadow of diffi- 
culty about levying an additional sixpence on income for the purpose. 
His Lordship must have forgotten how the House of Commons treated 
the proposal of the Privy Council in 1862, when an education vote was 
asked for 813,4411., and how, under the Revised Code, an unfortunate 
reduction from 12s. 3d. to 8s. 6d. per scholar was the result. 

There are some who would deny the right of a child to have free edu- 
cation, just as they would to providing it with boots and bread and but- 
ter free; but all are agreed that it is the parents’ duty to educate the mind, 
as it is to clothe and nourish the body, and that it is the part of the State 
to see that the child does not suffer through the inability or indifference 
of the parent. This is precisely what the Elementary Education Act 
aims at, and what every School Board is charged to secure. 

On the other hand, the advantages arising from a reasonable scale of 
fees may be vindicated upon the ground that (1) it is just, as recognizing 
and insisting upon the parental obligation; (2) it is politic, as enlisting 
and fostering the parents’ interest and codperation ; (8) it is fair, as com- 
pelling the reluctant parent to pay what the willing readily contribute ; 
(4) it promotes regularity of attendance, the parent who pays looking 
well after his purchase; while (5) it cherishes the inestimable virtues of 
self-respect and self-reliance. My own experience is that the teachers 
prefer a fee, and that parents prefer to contribute something even out of 
their poverty. Deficient as the people are in letters, they are not, as 
a rule, so lacking in moral sensibility as to wish that their neighbors 
should bear their burdens for them. 

Earl Russell is credited with having said in 1841: ‘A charge as large 
as is in all cases desirable; instruction is generally valued at what it 
costs. It is really better that the very poorest should pay something, in 
order that they may value what they receive.’ Apart from the greatly 
increased cost to the rate payers of free schools, it must not be concealed 
from view that the abolition of fees would surely result in the annihila- 
tion of voluntary schools. .Now it was the distinct determination of the 
Legislature that, in so far as these were efficient, they should be utilized 
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and not destroyed. They have within the last ten years cost their sup- 
porters some millions of money, and they are sustained at present by 
251,000 subscribers, with an annual contribution of £616,000. A parallel 
is furnished by the complaints that were made thirty years ago by the 
Nonconformists that their schools were being borne down by the compe- 
tition of schools built and supported by Government grants, which they, 
on conscientious grounds, were unable to share; and as a fact, many of 
their schools were weakened and broken up, And what would happen 
now to the Denominational Schools? They must be inevitably swept 
out of the field by Free Schools, and the rate payers would be called 
upon to take the vast number of children thus thrown upon their hands. 


WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

There are three primary conditions to be fulfilled: (1) the body needs 
care, and to this end overcrowding must be avoided, and thorough ven- 
tilation secured; the class-rooms must be sufficient, the desks well 
adapted, and the playground ample ; (2) the intellect needs development 
and instruction ; and (3) the moral faculties require training. Let satis- 
factory results be forthcoming in these particulars, and we have a sound- 
ly educated people. 

Infant Department. 

England is in advance of other countries in the attention paid to chil- 
dren in infancy. In America, Saxony, and Switzerland, the Infant 
School, as we have it, is scarcely known; few children are received 
under six years of age. With us attendance is required at five, and 
children are received as carly as three, and of the two and a half mill- 
ions on the English register, one million are below seven years, There 
are those who question the advantage of teaching children of such ten- 
der age. Were the object simply to force instruction, to make precocious 
children, and hasten the period of liberation for labor, it would no doubt 
be a mistake ; but it is far otherwise when these early years may be used 
for the cultivation of the powers of observation and imitation, and for 
imparting habits of order and obedience. It was Juvenal who said, 
‘When the seventh year is gone over the head of the boy, ere he has re- 
newed his first teeth, although you put him under the instruction of a 
thousand most venerable masters, from that time he remains the same; 
the blossom is set, the character is formed.’ 

Nil dicta fedum visuque hec limina tangat, 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 

The recognized rule is that of every 10,000 pupils 1,200 ought to be 
above thirteen. Some years since Dr. Lyon Playfair quoted the actual 
number of senior children as 440 only, and every year it sinks to a lower 
point. With this fact before us of the growing tendency to withdraw 
children from school at an early age, it is all the more important diligent- 
ly to sow in the early spring. The opening of the door to mere infants 
has greatly facilitated the attendance of elder girls who, in the absence 
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of the mother, are accustomed to take care of the family. If this be so, 
and all modern experience confirms it, who can overstate the value, edu- 
cationally, of these earliest years ? 

Desirous on the one hand not to diminish the family resources, and on 
the other to permit no injury to the elder children, soon to escape from 
control, the Board has sought to solve a knotty problem. Day nurseries, 
or créches (twenty-three of which exist in London), can not be main- 
tained out of the rate payer’s money; all, therefore, that could be done 
was to encourage the bringing of babies to school, allotting to them a 
special room, and fiting it with cots or cribs. Here are always to be 
seen weak and ill-nourished little ones, drowsy, restless, or tried by pain, 
who are quietly lifted from the gallery, and placed in charge of a kind 
pupil teacher to be amused with toys and pictures, or hushed to sleep. 
The majority, however, of these infants are strong and quick enough to 
be the subjects of appropriate teaching. Most of our staff have had 
some opportunity in the various training colleges of studying the Kinder- 
garten system, and the Board has appointed a special instructor to im- 
part it to the pupil teachers. For details of the system, I may refer 
those interested in the matter to an admirable paper read before the 
Congress at Glasgow by Miss Manning, remarking only that the aim is 
not to develop a child’s nature by a course of routine lessons, but to re- 
duce its varied faculties by pleasurable and intelligent exercise. Sand, 
clay, chalk, cardboard, balls, cubes, bridges, sticks, and perforators, are 
all at hand; music, singing, and marching, fill up the hours of a morn- 
ing happy, and all too short. ; 

Social Status and Physical Condition of many Pupils. 

In some districts the children are cleanly, regular, and orderly, but in 
other and densely populated parts they are dirty, habitually truant, and 
grossly ignorant. The following picture of a Battersea boy may serve 
as representative of a considerable class :— 


Trousers that barely cover with their rags his nakedness, and a shirt that ex- 
hibits, in the absence of any regard for buttons, the tawny flesh of his well de- 
veloped chest down to the waist, are almost the sole articles of raiment. His 
feet are bare, and his Jong hair can not have been combed for many weeks; the 
toilet which is in vogue in this part of the world being evidently neither extray- 
agant nor costly. Three other small children, all alike diminutive for their ages, 
run about the house unkempt and wild as young savages, delighting in the dirt 
and the freedom from the restraints of clothing to which parental neglect leaves 
them; the mother earning money as an itinerant hawker during the day, and 
the father being in full employment on good wages at neighboring gas works, 

.And in such circumstances 500 persons, more or less, are reared in the leading 
“street of the quarter. 

Such a description as the above adds significance to the fact that our 
Board has taken over from 12,000 to 14,000 such children from Ragged 
schools, where they gave a nominal attendance for the sake of food and 
shelter. It will be easily understood that the sudden influx of neglected 
children of this class must be a disturbing element in our schools, and 


one sorely to try the energy and patience of our teachers. Young 
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urchins who can gain admission no where else come to the Board School, 
whose teacher has no option but to receive them. Greatly is it to the 
honor of some of our teachers that they have even preferred such rude 
fields of labor, and have made the work one of love—a work that has 
not been unrewarded. 

Teaching Power. 

All over the country the inspectors speak of the unsatisfactory state 
of the pupil teachers; ‘their writing does not express thought, their 
reading lacks force and meaning, and their addition and subtraction are 
faulty.’ The Report of the London Board is better than this, but it is 
evident that we have too few qualified assistants,.and too slight a con- 
nection between the pupil teacher and the principals. No question can 
be more vital than this of the training of the junior teachers, who must 
be the seniors of a few years hence. It is therefore with satisfaction we 
learn that the College of Preceptors has taken this matter seriously in 
hand, and is offering great stimulus to this all essential subject of study. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his Report on the Metropolitan Division, 1875, 
says, ‘The great interest which is now directed to popular education 
will create in this country, and on a far wider scale than formerly, a 
sense of the imiportance of the teacher and his function, and will tend to 
make his function an object of ambition, rather than of avoidance. This 
with time will undoubtedly attract a better supply of pupil teachers to 
the profession.’ This is already the case, and, as we have seen, the 
Board is securing more boys, and of a better class, as pupil teachers, and 
girls of superior ability. The London Board has arrived at an important 
resolution to gather their pupil teachers at stated centers for systematic 
instruction under the most competent teachers in the various subjects. 

The scale of salaries adopted by the London Board is—for head teach- 
ers, male, £110, rising to a maximum of £210, and female, £90, rising 
to £150; for candidates 6s. per weck; and for pupil teachers, male, 9s. 
a week, rising to 16s., and female, 4s., rising to 10s, 

Curriculum. 

To Professor Huxley is due in great measure the preparation of the 
school curriculum adopted in 1871 by the London Board, which became 
in turn a model to the country at large. We cite the regulations :— 

16. In infant schools instruction shaJl be given in the following subjects :— 


The Bible, and the principles of religion and morality, in accordance with the 
terms of the resolution of the board passed on the 8th of March, 1871. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Object lessons of a simple character, with some such exercise of the hands 
and eyes as is given in the “ Kindergarten” system. 

Music and drill. 


17. In junior and senior schools, certain kinds of instruction shall form an 
essential part of the teaching of every school; but others may or may not be 
added to them, at the discretion of the managers of individual schools, or by 
the special direction of the board. The instruction in discretionary subjects 
shall uot interfere with the efficiency of the teaching of the essential subjects. 
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18. The following subjects shall be essential. 


The Bible, and the principles of religion and morality, in accordance with the 
terms of the resolution of the board passed on the 8th of March, 1871. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic; English grammar and composition, and the 
principles of book-keeping in senior schools; with mensuration in senior 
boys’ schools. 

Systematized object lessons, embracing in the six school years a course of 
elementary instruction in physical science, and serving as an introduction 
to the science examinations which are conducted by the Science and Art 
Department, 

The History of England. Elementary Geography. Elementary social econ- 
omy. Elementary drawing. Music and drill. 

In girls’ schools, plain needlework and cutting-out. 


19. The following subjects shall be discretionary :— 
Domestic economy. Algebra. Geometry. 
Exceptional Classes. 

Classes both for the deaf and dumb have been formed, and encourag- 
ing results have been obtained to such an extent as to lead parents to 
remove their residence to the neighborhood of the schools. The work 
among the blind is, in many respects easier ; and it is often found prefer- 
able to give them instruction in their own homes. It needs only to be 
added that idiotic and imbecile children of the pauper class are under 
successful training, that care is exercised for cripples, and that the diffi- 
culty of our floating population on canals and rivers, is being grappled 
with, though it would be too much to say it has yet been overcome. 

Religious Exercises, 

Iam not insensible to the care that must be taken, if the Bible is to be 
read, and yet those definite and dogmatic instructions avoided, which 
many deem to be the only teaching worthy of the name religious; we 
find, however, in practice that in all our schools, during the last five 
years, not a single teacher has expressed reluctance to give simple Bible 
lessons, and that scarcely any parents, save some of Jewish persuasion, 
have withdrawn their children from the religious instruction. School is 
opened every morning by the reading of a portion of Scripture, with 
such brief explanations as are suited to the capacity of the children, 
given by the head teacher. A hymn is sung, and a simple prayer is 
offered and often repeated. It is the order of the Board that no visitor 
shall take part in these exercises. But apart from this distinct recogni- 
tion of the Divine Being and his claims, it is felt that righteousness and 
charity, the cardinal virtues which we desire to see implanted in the 
hearts of the young, find their best and only permanent root in religious 
principle. It is therefore our aim to secure teachers of high moral char; 
acter, in the assurance that the whole spirit of their life and influence 
will be of greater value in forming the characters of the young, so quick 
to observe and imitate, than the most formal exposition of duty and doc- 
trine. It is this which is the scarcely-detected, yet essential, ingredient 
which gives health and soundness to the school life, even as salt to our 
daily bread. 
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The Bishop of Manchester, England, better known among the edu- 
cators of this country as Rev. James Frazer, commissioned to examine 
and report on the Public Schools of the United States in 1866—in 
awarding certain exhibitions and certificates of merit instituted by the 


School Board of Manchester, remarked :— 

The population of Manchester might be taken at 360,000, the number of 
school buildings at 120, embracing 250 departments; the children of school age 
» were 58,576. . There were enrolled on the list of public elementary schools (ex- 

cluding private schools, grammar schools, and superior schools), 49,860 children ; 
there was an average attendance of 32,144. ‘The cost of education might be 
calculated at 35s. per child per annum, being about £87,500 a year from all the 
sources from which school income was derived. 

The city of Boston had a population of 357,000. Its school population was 
57,684, there being educated in private schools 6,000. There were enrolled in 
public schools 44,942 children; the average attendance was 41,613, or in the 
proportion of 92°6 of the enrollment. The number of schools of all grades was 
—of day schools 478, and evening schools 21; and these 478 schools were 
divided into 9 high schools, 49 grammar or second grade schools, and 416 
primary schools, e total expenditure—and this figure would surprise those 
who groaned out at the extravagance of School Boards—exclusive of cost of 
buildings and land, was £285,000, making a total average cost per scholar of 
£6 16s. 6d. Although, he explained, in America the proportion of Imperial 
taxation was small, and the chief burden upon the rate payers fell in the shape 
of jocal taxation, this figure represented about one-tenth of the’ whole expend- 
iture of Boston :for municipal purposes. 

The particular point to which he desired to invite attention was what the 
Americans called the ‘grade’ system of the education. In Manchester all our 
schools were so many isolated and individual units, in which the scholars were 
divided into six or seven classes. Under the grade school system of America, 
all the schools were members of a system, and worked in harmony with all the 
other schools. Children entered the primary school at the age of five years and 
remained four or five years, and passed into the grammar school at the age of 
nine or ten, where again they remained four or five years, and about the age of 
‘14 or 15 passed, after examination, into one or other of the high schools. All 
‘these schools were free. (Cheers.) Weil, they need not clap their hands at 
that unless they really had made up.their minds that all schools should be free. 
pert ate cheering.) He had not been proneres to go to that length himself; 

e bad only thought it fair to give the faet in connection with the large sums 
he had quoted. In America the:schools were all perfectly free, and the children 
had not even to buy their books. Under this grade system there was provision 
made for every child according to his abilities, or if their parents could spare 
the time there was an. opportunity for every child to pass from the lowest class 
in the primary school through various degrees till he reached the high school. 
He must say that that was the dream of his mind with regard to education in 
this country. (Cheers.) There were enormous difficulties. He did not dis- 
guise the fact that the religious or denominational difficulty was a very great 
obstacle in the way. He was afraid it was an almost hopeless thing to expect 
that Christian managers of schools could so far postpone their distinctive opin- 
ions and views to the, he would not say greater object, for in their mind it was 
less important, but to the great object of providing an education which should 
‘reach every child of the people, and affording to every child an opportunity for 
rising from the lowest rung of the ladder to the highest. (Hear.) He was afraid 
that just at present our minds were hardly in that calm and dispassionate temper 
which would enable us to look at the question in all its issues, or which prom- 
ised a very favorable, or, at any rate, a very immediate realization of his vision. 
He should feel proud of his country, and he did feel proud of it now, but he 
should feel ten thousand times prouder of it, and he should have no fear of any 
anarchical design, promoted by any party whatever, if every child in Manchester 
had opportunities, of which he had only to avail himself, if he had the capacity, 
to raise himself to the highest offices of either Church or State. (Cheers.) 
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Committee of Council on Education, June, 1876. 





* The following are the principal features in the Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education submitted to Parliament, June, 1876 : 


Elementary Schools in 1875. 
In the ending the 31st of A’ 1875, the Inspectors visited 13,217 
ohne ty Hagiand God Wales to comal ap eh 


were qualified exam. 
number of attendances the night school session. eg fo pode y og 
ev . 


actually examined. and out 100 scholars so examined, 87.95 passed in 
reading, 70.55 in writing, and 59.21 arithmetic. 
Training Colleges. 

The Inspectors found 20,940 certificated teachers at work in the aided schools 
oo visited, while the 40 training from which the supply of 
such is eee open were atten in 1875 2,975 students. 
These students, with a ex and 1,538 é 


examined; uf these 2,347 were successful, and 


ceptions, acting were exam- 
ined for certificates in December, 1875, and in the follo ete hn od 
dates for admission to the 1,579 vacancies declared in the am prem | 
1,530 are now in year of 
their residence, along with 1,477 students of the second year. 


I.—School Supply. 

We find that the schools in and W: visited by the for 
the pope: Ce oe ich vided ta 1800 for C00 ee neh oe 
for per cent. of the w were in 1875 sufficient for 3,146,424 
scholars, or 13.13 cent. of the tion. An addition of room, 
in aided 1,330,480* children in years is sa , and shows 
that is increasing in a m more 
ratio than the population of the coun But much remains to be done 

the three millions and a who ought to be daily under 


of in- 
struction can be pro for in schoo!s whose efficiency is tested by the yearly 
byt FT 's 





* In 18% accommovation was vided by 1.136 Board Schools for 386,490 scholars, 
= 227,2 i re a sname et ane. Spas A the accommod:tion in volua- 
ves 4 
—— as therefore amonn to 994,080 plices (or 56.3 per cent.) 


40 


has increased by 5’6 896 (or 51.4 per cent.). 
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1. In the five on the 31st of December, 1 building grants to 
Soon oo Minection Dopartamect, on the 
pop Md 1,01 PIES improved accommodation for 
255,037 scholars. he met by voluntary contributions to 
Of the 3,342 cases in which ts were t in 1870, 1,726 appli- 
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en with: oy tnd towards approval. In 


128 
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without Government aid, certificated teachers have been Oe wet 
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to schools. 
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a pow 
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in 19) vate But man: as 
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tran-ferred, have not previously been in receipt 
ts—so that they contribute to the increased accommodation in 
Sided veh which has been provided in the last few years. 
II.—School Attendance, 


attendance in aided schoo's, day and night, has risen from 
1,995,764 in 1870 to 1,880,560 In 1 1875. There were in 1875, 2,7 Seoul ee 


some four and a half millions cap elementary umber of children, © who 
py we cg Sayer instruction in such echools daring the past 


years of 

Of the 983,095 scholars” below seven only 471,323 had made the number of 

attendances required to brin grants to their schools; 435,015 were presented to 

the Inspectors and veperten, on, of whom 191,793 were under instruction in 

classes of schools attended by older children, while 243,222 were ss in haa 
rl cctperty fureias bs cetera Seneeire se their own, and in 

re ed for their instruction. The provision which Ses 
made b Boards for the instruction of infants will, it is to be 
ly eg ay the number of this latter class of scholirs, The me 
of instruction for children over and eee eave years of has ones ema 
and cannoi be efficient] stodeh eck te the same room, tt every school, 
the very a separate department for its infants. 

the 1,760,305 scholars ve seven berne on the registers of aided schoo 

012,489 day scholars attended 250 times and ; 97,561 attended 1 

tines and {under Half-time Acts); and 892 scholars (under Arti 
1, 2, and c. of Code) made the same number of ai 
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973, abe =F ggene of the same 

with regard to these 


scholars we in love atten to th fellowing Coosderations: 
1.. They represent the two and a half ions of children between the ages 
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ot be who, as of the ‘strar-Genera), might 
j hm Pn Pee ate ‘lemtatary schools, and might be reasomnbly to make 
a ppm eouewres to tne a it; seeing the maximum 


number of such attendances can, if Pimnda; be edenpicted in 05 weeks 


or half a year. 

*o, The following table shows for each Standard—(a) the at which the 
ome (6) the number of scho of on the 
of schools, (c) number of scholars exam.ned in that 
(@® the number above 10 years of age examined: 
ae. @ {c) 


iL. j 
Ii. 9 
Iv. 10 


Vv. 11 

Vi. 12 
It thus appears that whereas, out of 
481 ory bane over ten years of age, 


ards 189,818 were so presen! 
Siandards ule ‘or of sev 


29 [36] were above ten; @ 26 th 
attended tim wards, of whom 24 [13] were presen 
to Her Majesty’s empoceces; 62 [74] scholars above seven had made the 
ite numer of 53 [59] were faire to Her Majesty’s 
esata —— n 26 (31) were above 10 years of age, while of these only 


Pinch soholar sented te to Her Majesty’ Inspectors made 
ncor omen ~ ors on an average 
ating passesin the standard examination. 
resu!ts are no’ satisfactory; ar 4 show the large number of children 
who are not known to be attending efficient schools; ee 
aye te — such schools, who Li 


wereld of the decal last who are ee ot Preset to to ti 
2 give results errs their instruction; 
ined aot tomar ye examined. For the fig the figures we 


have tho rent show that while o cent. of the scholars qualified 
for examination were prosened the not more _— 38.4 [52.2] per 
cent. of those above 10 were pres2nted foepetors to the 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that the dis, 
of older scholars who are a in low standards 


2 eae recent introduction o ry school ae i 
vacamee nested’! or, into aided schools. tt these children, 
soulinatene aro found in large numbers in Board schools is 
noun by the fact that, while 33.5 per cent. of the (684,990) scholars in volun- 
tary schools exim:ned in Standards L.-IIL. are above 10 years of the pro- 
— of tho scholars A pyre so examined in Board schools is as h as 43.3 
er cent. If wo take tho standards separately we = that whereas in volun- 
schoo's 16 per cent. of the scholars examined in Standard IL. are above 10. 
the proportion in Board schools is no less than 25 per cent., while in Standard 
IL. proportions are 33 and 51 per cent., and in Stan‘ard III. 68 and 77 per 
cent. respectively, in voluntary and Board schools. These figures show the 
large number of new scholars now found in Board schools, and account for the 
relatively low rate of grants hitherto earned by these schools, which rose, 
however, ia the past year fron 10s, 104d. to 11s, 54d. per scholar in average 


ance, 
We ee — however, that of the 194,509 children presented in Standards 
as 102,541 were examined in one or more ‘‘specific subjects” 
(New ee ae icle 21) beyond the standard examination, of whom 76,030 
successfully, 32,689 of them (out of 63,190 ap enseninel did so in two sub- 
ape tye pert mene did so in three subjects. These figures are 
som3what in advance of the returns of last | eg 
It further appears from .the reports of the Inspectors that military drill, 


* While th: to'al nu wber of schola:s on the regie era increased last year by 10 per 
fent., 1 e@ scuolars above 10 year+ of age increased hy 15 per cent.,and now amount to 
8) per cont. of al ths Kcholirson ths bo ke of inspected schools. The propor'ion of 
those aa 10 presentz2d for exumina:iva was 5) per cent. of the whole number 
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IV.—Local Organization. 
The first object of the Education Act of 1870 was to secure a 
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F acahipel Coiehoke, 512,491; in 1 ivil 
total 23,712,268 5 antec ends 

School Board for London was prescribed by the Act 


2. Boards have been established in 119 borouzhs, with a population of 
5,498,905 souls. With the exception of Cardiff, Denbigh, Gravesend, Great 
a Great Yarmouth, pareete, Monmouth, Newport (Hants), Rother- 

ham, mall tee nigh St. tS ‘amworth, Thotford, the ele-t:on of Boards 
ord.red on the voluntary application of the muni- 


Saewien ——— shows how large a proportion of the urban popula- 
ees we der the jurisdiction of School Beards. 
itbee commen are 13 towns in Eagland with a tion 
f these towns have Boards. There are 21 towns 
Fag 50,000 to 100,000, All of these “have Boards, 
and there are 69 towns with a ulation between 
of which 44 bave. eb ner tieaumetas 


$208,987 Of borough, 423; a 
B21 Paste 7 8. Wales—1 Coca 


in 360 560,520—746, 102: total, 1 S537. 

on of the system, we fiad that the’ inquiry 

or in courss of being supplied, for tho 

ales, was completed in the Spring of 1872, 

ch time the it has been busily 2 ee es ais, 

under sections 9, 41, _ of the Education Act, in districts in which 
School Boards have not been voluntarily formed, setting forth the amount of 





* Including 288 parishes partly within and portly without monicip:] boronghs, the 
extra municipal parts o1 these parishes being under the Act irested as separate dis ricis. 


+ These are Accrington. As‘on Macor, Bilston, Birkenh«ad, Bury, Cambridge, 
tham, Cheltenham, Chester, Colche-ter, Dover, Goon, Ms ywoud, Leaming‘on, 
», Lower Sed ‘eley, Over Darwen, St. it leus, Shrewsvury, ‘lurquay, Totten 
arrington, West Deiby, West Haitlep.o!, York. 





S500 parishes, predientnar’ tp ths publication 
ss f Schoo the rons of the 
ied by vol effort within the 

ices have resu. com: 


876, by-laws* for enforcing the attendance of children 
by aad Majesty, in_accordance with the terms 
cation of the School Boards of—1, London, with 

boroughs, + 5,342,753; 3, civil 
oted above, it appears that com 
is now the law for 46 per cent. of the whole oi 
of England and Wales, and for about 82 per cent. of the whole borough 


pursuance of the policy announced when the Education Act was under 
consideration of Parliament, each Board thas been permitted to frame its 
med most likely to Ta the views of its constitu- 


Accounts of School Boards. 


to the 30th of mber, 1875, the School Boards in land numbered 
in Wales namely: In land—London, 99 in borou; 1,110 
In Wales—15 in 10 in parishes. Of these, in Eng- 
and 163 in Wales sent to the § statements of receipts and ex- 
pears Sr Ge you at aa rescribed by Section 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1870; had neither recei — 
during the under review, and 14, whose accounis had been a’ =~] 

to son to the Department = copy of the statement of receipts 


Income. 


the 889 Boards in Pend, ies of whose 
182,270, as compared with £ 877 965 (received 
loans for works of a - 
890; while the sum ved 
,990, as com) with £142,491 (received by 
Boards) in the previous year; or, excl loans, £52,628, as com} 





ec 4 of the by-laws sanctioned s'nce the Ist+ f Jniv, 1875. are printed in pursa- 
ance of the Act, as an A: pendix tothe Kevort. Those of an earlier date were similarly 
puvlished wita the Reports of 1871-72-73-74-%5. 


+ Out of 119 in which School Boards have been elected. 
Ontof 2,144 in which School Boards have been elce'ed. These parishes com- 
pelood in 1 tos Bracde - es 
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income 
three years, 1872-8, 1873-4, and 1874-5, are given in the follow- 
Engian4. Wales. 


§672-9. 3673-4. 1874-5. IST2-3. 1873-4. 1871-6. 
perct. perct. perct, perct. perct. per ct. 
_ 25 34 5.2 86996 

716 © 63.6 86.1 50.1 


14.8 14.3 ‘ 17.1 17.1 
16 17 . 15 12 
the above 


The which the several sources of income bear to the total 
mech of the tht 
table: 





1872-8. 
6 
per cent. 


pd arr yg 2g 
Pf their divtsicts, 
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The sums outstanding in respect of loans were : 
In E gland. In Wales. 
Ou Be t. 29 P1875. OnS-p'. 29 18; Bopt. 20 1875. 
Ou Be rm 9 8z6. On 8 pt 2. 1875, On po oft. Ou > 








20.8 per cent. 

Wo refer below to the considerable number of School Boards which had no 
re ee ee ne ae Se 
tively high percentage of the charges for and miscellaneous 

returns which we have called for we are enabled to give the following 
Seeing Rbamanh ens cost of the add:tional accommodation in 
ly of the country provided, and in course of baing provided, by 


Michaelmas, 1 616 schools had been and 113 enlarged, at a 
. 721,587, Vv. accommodation for 264,485 children, at a cost per 


10d, 

in course of erection 480 schools, and in course of 
samaicae. saa eanetin pomeeneiotn ho tat ae. 

at an estimated cost of Le necior  Nf £10 2s, 4d. por head. 


4 the schools 
at 


incurred in 

by them, and as 

it follows that 767 

deficiency in the 

the Act of 1870 for school fees of 

in England and two in Wales, in addition to 

by them, and by 15 Boards in England, which 


districts. 
children for whom fees were paid was 16,594. 


Pensions. 


ey etaived 96 coationtions tue under the Minutes of the 26th 

See OE eee 8 of July. ise moe (Article — 

taindor at Ladeene, 1 We be pha Fy Pensions of £86 and 8 ot 
v 

£20. We have awanied 12 gratuities, varying in amount trove £30 > 250, 

The Report, which is dated the Ist of June, 1876, is signed by the Duke of 

Richmond and Gordon, and Lord Sandon. 
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’ ELEMENTARY TEACHING AS IT IS. 


The London Times'for August 28, 1876, introduces the Report of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education for 1875, as followa: In some 
points the progress of the country since the Education Act of 1870 has 
been extremely satisfactory. In 1869 there was school accommodation exist- 
ing in England and Wales for 1,765,944 children, or for 8.34 per cent. of 
the whole population. In 1875 the number of children provided for was 
8,146,424, and the percentage to the population had risen to 13.13. It 
seems, however, that a very smal] part of this has been due directly to the 
Elementary Education Act. The total increase during the last six years 
has been 1,380,480, and out of this the new provision made by Schocl 
Boards has been for only 386,400 children. It follows, therefore, that to 
provide schooling for no less than 994,080 children has been the part of 
the work which has been performed by voluntary efforts. When we pass, 
however, to the actual use that has been made of this new school space, 
our figures become less gratifying. The school accommodation is shown to 
be very. largely in excess of the number of children who have in any way 
taken advantage of it.. The School Registers of 1875 contained the names 
of only 2,744,300 children, and of these about a million were under seven 
years of age. The average daily school a:tendance of children of all ages 
was 1,885,562. The number qualified to be examined by the Government 
Inspector was 1,141,892, and the number actually presented for examina- 
tion 973,583.. Finally, the number which passed without failure in the 
proverbial three subjects was 572,781. It is clear that all these figures, 
and especially the later ones, are very much lower than they ought to have 
been. It is, however, not easy to pronounce exactly on the amount of the 
deficit. The problem is necessarily indeterminate, as, indeed, the method 
of solution followed by the Committee of Council sufficiently proves. 

The whole number of children in England and Wales of what is termed 
the school age—é. ¢., the whole number between 3 and 13—are, the Regis- 
trar-General is quo‘ed to prove, 5,374,301. This tremendous total, how- 
ever, is, fortunately, no fair measure of our educational deficiencies in 
school accommodation or attendance. We must deduct from it first all 
who belong to a higher class than that which commonly attends at Public 
Elementary Schools. We must then make a further reduction for the 
length of time by which school attendance can be suffered to fall short of 
the proper total of ten years. These two processes together bring down 
our figures to 3,224,580, and this, according to the Registrar-General's 
tables, is the least number that ought to be under daily instruction. The 
figures we have given above show, therefore, that our existing school pro- 
vision does not fall very far short of what it ought to be, but they show, 
too, how very far we are from making proper use of what we have got. 
For the supply of new schools, if new schools are still needed, we may 
trust to the machinery which has already been found to work so well. 

The neglect of school attendance by the classes for which our schools 
have been called into existence is a matter which needs more special and 
supplementary care, and this, it will be remembered, it was the great 
object of the Act of last Session [August, 1876,] to bestow. 
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“The supply, actual and prospective, of qualified school-teachers are 
points on which the Report of the Committee furnishes some interesting 
particulars. The increase here has been consid+rable. In 1869 there were 
12,027 certificated masters and mistresses. -By August, 1875, this number 
had risen to 20,940, and by December to 21,952. The greater part of them 
come from the training colleges. These, it is calculated, ean provide 
yearly about 1,500 teachers—a number sufficient to make up for the yearly 
waste in a staff of 25,000, and sufficient, therefore, at present, to make some 
addition to the smaller existing staff. The Committee, however, are not 
satisfied that the probable future demand will be thus met. They expect 
to be called upon to provide for at least 27,000 separate departments, or, 
allowing for the increase of small village schools, for 80,000, each under a 
properly certificated teacher. The excess is to be met, in some part, by 
the granting of certificates upon examination for actual service and inde- 
pendent of college training; but some doubt is expressed whether the 
supply will, even so, be adequate. Under these circumstances, we are 
sure that the Education Department has done wisely in extending the 
time during which these irregular certificates can be obtained, and in 
making their terms somewhat easier. It would seem, indeed, that some 
greater latitude was desirable, so only that a proper degree of competence 
in the teachers was secured. There must be a very Jarge number of per- 
sons well qualified for the work of teaching who would gladly undertake 
it if their fair claims could be admitted. The salary of a teacher has 
risen of late years quite in proportion to the large incr ase in the demand. 
On the terms now offered there could be no difficulty in obtaining an 
almost indefinite number of fit candidates if they were sought for in the 
open market. First-class men from our Universities are sometimes obliged 
to be content with lower stipends and for higher and harder work. We 
should deprecate any measure which tended to reduce the standard of 
qualification in our elementary school staff, but with proper safeguards 
we could fear no such result from the freest system of selection that could 
be devised. We could wis, indeed, that the work of our elementary 
schools made more effectual demands than at present upon the intel .igence 
of their instructors. 

However great may be the improvements and extensions lately made, 
the quality of the teaching given in our schools is still, as the Committee's 
Report shows, sadly defective. ‘There is, as yet, no prop r correspondence 
between the ages of the children examined at the Inspectors’ visits and 
the standards in which they are presented; or, in more plain terms, the 
children are exceedingly backward. It does not appear, however, that 
this comes from any fault of our school-teachers. It is, as the Commitiee 
remark, most obviously the case in the new Board schools, and it follows 
naturally enough from the character of the pupils for whom tly se schools 
have been in the main founded. We may be well content if the mixed 
multitudes which have been swept of late into the school net are found 
able to satisfy the Inspector in any standard whatev'r. By and by we 
shall be more exacting ; but we must not expect tco much as yet from a 
machinery which has been ro lately set at work, and in a subject in which 
the arrears have been so large. When school attendance has, by whatever 
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means, been made more of a reality than it is now—when it has become 
more universal, and, above all, more regular, we may then hope that its 
good effects will be more apparent, The Report of the Committee con- 
templates a near time when our schools and scholars will be at least 
double what they were before the passing of the Education Act. The 
advance will be enormous; but if ittestifies on the one hand to our new- 
found zeal in educational matters, it testifies scarcely less to the extent of 
our past neglect. 

The question may present itself as to the real value of the improvement 
which the Report shows, and of the still greater advance which it antici- 
pates. It is easy to find an answer to it, though far from easy to find as 
full an answer as it deserves. The advantage of education to the children 
who come under its influence can scarcely need to be insisted upon. It is 
the topic of which we hear most from our professed educational champions, 
and in the public judgment the case thus far has been quite abundantly 
made out. Scarcely le:s c’ear, too, is the gain that must result to society 
from the improvement of its hitherto most faulty members. The new 
habits which are implanted in the course of school training aud the new 
powers which are conferred have an acknowledged benefit, which extends 
very far beyond the individuals whom it primarily affects. Nor is the 
gain only from the better service which results from a better course of 
training, or from the absence of troublesome vices which have been thus 
eradicated or subdued. When these advantages have been told over—and 
the list will be a long and convincing one—there remains still to consider 
the influence which an advance of knowledge in the lowest strata of 
society must exercise upon the ranks above. There will thus be created 
& pressure upwards at all points, and from this the highest classes will be 
by no means the least gainers. It is diffiuclt to lend a charm to the 
drudgery of elementary school-work. The thing is confessed to be neces- 
sary, but the imagination does not readily bring itself to dwell upon it 
with pleasure. It is by its consequences, however, that it must be judged, 
and by these it can be raised more nearly to its proper ideal level. The 
picture, it is true, will, after ll, be imperfect. The hard exigencies of life 
will combine with the somewhat intractable nature of our material, and 
the two together will do much to baffle our best efforts. But it may be 
well, nevertheless, that we should set before ourselves a better standard 
of excellence than we have reached or than we can reasonably expect to 
reach. The higher we aim, the higher proverbially shall we hit. Our 
educational zeal has not yet reached the point at which it can need to be 
checked by reference to the practical wants of life. We have entered late 
upon our course, and our present watchword must be “ Forward!” 

The Saturday Review of Sept. 2, 1876, comments on the Reports of the 
School Inspectors, in the Annual Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education for 1875, as follows : 
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In view of the deficiencies of elementary instruction, as it is, both in studies 
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first led the numerous ne pa ge pe who 
thus assumed the duties of parents in all parts of country, and sub- 
an es oe ea. Six years have 
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bring education. home, as as possible, children. This 
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Another duty of School Boards is to contrive that the instruction and disci- 


fail to be developed of the ignominy and even where cal suf- 
fering may be escap-d, which await all who are Ln pare 
ce, to replace, er ee consume, 
should be thrifty or or 
wasting what will bs more a needed to.supply future wants or to allevi- 
ate or prevent the ering of others. That makes 
the antici ion of future good outweigh sensuous indulgence, which 


will ba greatly promoted by instruction in such facts as that the wants of each 
ree es lied out of one annual harvest, that harve:ts are 
sometimes deficient an and that the weak, the sick, infirm, and the 
aged, while they cannot work, are, if le, more in need than tho strong 
and healthy of ext:a comforts and ; and these can only be forthcoming 
in and skilful industry followed up by thrift. 
They should be compassionate and tenderly sensitive to tho sufferings of oth- 
Off want and mis-ry by intelligent and skiifal industry and. thrift, disease, 
want mis» i ndustry ift, di 
wounds, accidents by fire, floods and tempests. and other kitherto unpreventa- 
ble causcs of suffering will afflict society. Even in these cascs the resource is 
open to the strong and healthy to alleviate where they have not b-cn able to 
t, and to solace where they cannot cure. But to aspire to bo charitable 
or to bs objects of charity to o without self abasem nt, the young must 
strive to become pos: through their other good qualities of means of 
ving effect to ble feeling: in deeds of charity. 
They should honest, careful in contracting engagements, and 
faithful in performing them. The instructiou which favors the growth of these 
qualities is multifarious. It explains the relationship between employe s and 
emp!oyed, and masters and servants in its many var.eties. It makes manifest 
the tendencies ee the distribution of wages; why the wages of 
some are very small, of others exceptionally large ; how increase of wazes 
may be reasonably hoped for and wisely sought for, whether for individuals or 
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classes, or for the whole population. It shows when, out of the whole number 
of the employed, a few may, from time to time, be advantageously shift-d into 
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inality of disposition. And they will not be m‘sled by the magn‘ficent “ voca- 
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Parliamentary Action in 1876. 

The Elementary Education Bill, introduced by Lord Sandon, as a Gov. 
ernment measure, in pursuance of s promise in the Queen’s Speech, and 
received with favor in its early stages, but strenuously opposed in its 
later stages by the authors of the original Act of 1870, from apprehension 
of the possible consequences of sume of its provisions,—we regard, on 
the whole, as well calculated to consolidate the system of Public Ele- 
mentary Instruction organized in 1870, and at the same time to conserve 
and utilize the vast system of means provided by religious zeal (over 
$75,000,000 in the last half century), and still contributed freely to supply 
& continuing national want. The Act, as passed, aims to secure a larger, 
longer, and more regular attendance of children of school age, by pro. 
hibiting the employment of children under ten years of age, and by 
allowing such employment between the ages of ten and fourteen only 
when a child has passed a certain standard of school instruction,* and has 
put in a certain number of school attendances, so that every child must 
be either at work or at school. The authority for carrying out this provis- 
fon is the School Board in districts where it exists; in boroughs where 
there is no School Board, by the corporation; and in parishes, by the 
Guardians'of the Union. Boards of Guardians are authorized to pay the 
school fees when the parents are too poor to do so. Parliamentary Aid 
is extended onthe principle of results, viz.,.17s. 6d, for every scholar who 
has achieved a certain amount of efficiency, as ascertained by actual 
inspection. Power is also given to the Education Department to interfere 
with School Boards and other Jocal authorities which fail to perform their 
duties, and to dissolve them, when condemned as useless by a majority of 
two thirds of the districts which called them into existence. 

Lord Sandon, in introducing the measure (Friday, May 19), announced 
that his ideal of popular education for the whole country was “ to see all 
children able to read and comprehend what they read, and to write in 
such a manner that the writing could be read, and to know as much of 
arithmetic as would enable them to keep an account of the money trans- 
actions that would happen in the course of their lives.” To give that 
amount of instruction school accommodstions for 3,250,000 were provided, 
at a cost of £13,000,000—of which £8,000,000, expended before the Act 
of 1870, was raised by voluntary subscription, and £1,700,000 granted by 
the Government. The regular daily attendance was about 1,800,000. 
This was the highest number reached under the existing laws and means 
for securing school attendance. In Scotland, by the Act of 1873, it is 
made the duty of parents to provide for their child elementary instruction 
in reading and arithmetic, from 5 to 13 years of age; and to do away with 
objections on account of poverty, all reasonable fees for poor parents 
were paid out of the poor-rate. 

By degrees, the supervision of authorized agents has been extended 
over children under 10 years of age, employed in mines, in factories, and 
finally in agricultural labor, until it embraces sections and industry rep- 
resenting over twenty-two millions of population. 
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*A certificate of a passed Standard IV., secured that a child could read with 
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I. SYSTEM OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


Originally, the schools in Scotland were closely connected with the re- 
ligious establishments of the country. Long before the Reformation all 
the principal towns had grammar-schools, in which the Latin language 
was taught; besides which, they had “lecture-schools” in which chil- 
dren were instructed to read the vernacular tongue. As early as the 
reign of James IV., a Statute, 1494, c. 54, ordained, under a penalty of 
twenty pounds, “that all barrones and freehalders” of substance should 
put their sons and heirs to the schools from six to nine, “and keep them 
there until they should be competently founded, and have perfect Latin.” 
At this time the Catholic Church had authority over all teachers, who 
could not exercise their calling without the license of the Chancellor. 

After the Reformation, the establishment and maintenance of schools 
became an object of constant and anxious attention on the part of the 
clergy. The First “Book of Policy” (or Discipline, drawn up by John 
Knox, on behalf of a Committee of the Reformed Church of Scotland in 
1560-1) recommended that there should be a schoolmaster, “ able to read 
the grammar and the Latin tongue,” in every parish where there was a 
town of any reputation, and, in the landward parishes, that the reader 
or minister should take care of the instruction of the youth. In this 
book, and in the repeated applications to Parliament for restitution of the 
patrimony of the Church which had been seized by the nobles, the sup- 
port of “schools” is uniformly one of the objects to which such funds 
are to be applied. 

The nobles, however, notwithstanding the faverable inclinations of the 
Regent Murray, were powerful enough to resist the claim for restitution. 
But in the year 1567 the Reformed religion was established by law; and 
by an Act of the same year, c. 11, Parliament conceded to the Church 
their claim that the “ superintendents or visitors” should have the cog- 
nizance of the teachers of youth. Then came the Act of 1592—“ the 
great Charter of the Church”—re-enacting the Statute of 1581, which 
had ratified the Act of 1567, wherein it is declared that none shall be 
permitted to teach but such as should be tried by the superintendents or 
visitors of the Church. At this time, there was no legal obligation to 
support parish schools, But, as Dr. M’Crie says in his Life ef Melville ;-— 

As every minister was bound regularly to examine his people, it became 
phe CAA cag ged Rte Eee 
of the oneite formed one sahaiet ab eattoren ieaclins igualtiiestions of the 
teachers were tried; and where there was no school, means were used for 

‘having one established. 

A “common order” as to the rate of contribution to be raised for the salary 
of the teacher, and as to the fees to be paid by the scholars, was laid down and 
put in practice long before the Act of Council in 1616, which was ratified by 


Parliament in.1633._ It isa mistake to suppose that the parochial schools of 
Scotland owed their origin to these enactments. 


41 
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- The Parliamentary Statute has indeed been eventually of t benefit. But 
it would have been a dead letter but for the exertion of the Church Courts; 
and, owing to the vague nature of its provisions, it continued long to be evaded 
by those who were insensible to the benefits of education, or who grudged the 
smallest expense for the sake of promoting it, 

" In 1616 ‘the Privy Council directed, that “in every parish of this 
kingdom, where convenient means may be had for entertaining a school, 
& échool shall be established, and a fit person appointed to teach the 

' game, upon the expense of the parochinaris, according to the quality and 
quantity of the parish.” This Act of Council was ratified in Parliament 
by the Statute of 1633, c. 5, which is the first legislative enactment au- 
thorizing the establishment of parish schools. This Act provides that 
the Bishop shall have power, with the consent of the heritors, and most 
part of the parishioners, to impose a stent for the support of the school. 

It was during the great civil war, however, that the foundation of the 
present parochial system was laid, for the Act of 1646, c. 46, though re- 
pealed at the Restoration, was re-enacted in the Statute which was passed 
in 1696, and is entitled, An “Act for settling of schools.” 

By this Act of 1696, it is ordained that ‘there shall be a school set- 
tled and established, and a schoolmaster appointed in every parish not 
already provided, by the advice of the heritors and minister of the par- 
ish.” Under this Act the heritors are bound to provide a commodious 
schoolhouse, and a salary not above 200 (£11, 2s. 2 2-8d.) nor ander 100 
merks (£5, 11s. 11-3d.) Each heritor is to be assessed in proportion to 
his valued rent, and is allowed relicf from his tenants to the extent of 
one-half. If the heritors neglect or refuse to act, the duty of doing so 
devolves upon the Commissioners of Supply. 

Under this Statute, enforced by the persevering and zealous exertions 
of the Church, Parish schools were crected in every parish in Scot- 
land. 

The salary, however, provided for the schoolmaster became in time 
inadequate, and difficulties occurred as to what heritors were entitled to 
vote for the election of schoolmasters, and as to the power of reviewing 
the judgment pronounced by Presbyteries in regard to their admission 
and deposition. . 

To remove these difficulties, the Statute 48 Geo. TIL, c. 54, was passed 
in 1803, and this tias been succeeded by the 24 and 25 Vict., c. 107, in 
1861. These Acts must be read together. 

(1.) As to the schoolmasters’ emoluments. By the Act of 1803, the 
salary of the schoolmaster was in no case to exceed 400 merks Scots 
(£22, 4s. 5d.), or to be under 300 merks (£16, 13s. 4d.) The salaries to 
be fixed between these two sums were to subsist for twenty-five years ; 
and it was provided that thereafter the highest amount of salary should 
be equal to two chalders, and the lowest to one chalder and a half, the 
value of which is appointed to be fixed every 25 years, in the manner 
pointed out by the Statute. 

These clauses are now repealed by the Act of 1861, which provides 
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that after Martinmas of that year the schoolmasters’ salary shall not be 
less than £35 nor more than £70 per annum; and, that, where there are 
two. or more schools in a parish, the minimum salary payable to the 
schoolmasters shall be £50 and the maximum £80 perannum. ‘The pre- 
cise amount of the salary is fixed by the heritors and minister. 

In addition to their legal salary, the schoolmasters always receive the 
school fees. These are fixed by the heritors and minister. 

(2.) As to accommodation. According to the Act of 1803, in parishes 
where there is not already a commodious school-house provided, or where 
there is no dwelling-house with a garden for the schoolmaster, the heri- 
tors must provide such accommodation. If they neglect or refuse to do 
80, or if the schoolmaster be dissatisfied with the accommodation pre- 
vided, a remedy is pointed out by section 9 of the Statute; but in ne 
case are the heritors bound to enlarge the school-buildings. 

The school-house to be thus provided ought to be suitable to the size 
and circumstances of the parish; but the heritors are not obliged te 
provide a house of greater accommodation than two rooms, including # 
kitchen. The garden must contain at least one-fourth of a Scots acre, 
and be inclosed with “such fence as is generally used for such purposes 
in the district of the country where it is situa 

If no garden ground can be obtained without great loss or incon- 
venience, the heritors, with the sanction of the Quarter-Session, may 
make an addition to the schoolmaster’s salary. ‘The expense of pro- 
viding the school-house, dwelling-house, and garden, and supporting the 
same,” is, by section 8 of the Act of 1803, to be defrayed by the heri- 
tors. According to Mr. Danlop, “it seems. somewhat doubtful whether 
the Quarter-Sessions have jurisdiction to compel them to do so;” but he 
adds that if this should be the correct construction of the Statute “the 
Court of Session would probably hold themselves entitled to compel 
them to do so.” 

But, according to the Act of 1803, in the case of extensive parishea,, 
where two or more teachers are appointed under section 11 of the Ack ~ 
the heritors are relieved from the obligation of providing any buildings 
or garden. The additional schools are known as Side schools. 

According to the 17th section of the Act of 1861, where in any part # 
shall be necessary to provide a house for the schoolmaster, it is to con- 
sist of three apartments besides the kitchen. 

By section 5 of the Act of 1861, power is given to the heritors te 
establish a female teacher, and in such case, a yearly salary of £30 may 
be added to the school assessment. 

(3.) As to the election and qualifications of the schoolmaster. Ae- 
cording to the Acts of 1696 and 1803, he is elected by the heritors and 
minister as one body. But, by section 22 of the Act of 1803, no heriter 
is entitled to vote at any meeting with reference to scheols, ‘‘ who is not 
& proprietor of lands within the parish to the extent of at least £100 
Scots of valued rent appearing in the land-tax books of the county,” 
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By the same section heritors may vote by proxy or by letter under their 
hand. In case the heritors fail to elect, the duty devolves on the Com- 
missioners of Supply of the county within which the school is situated. 

According to the provisions of the Act of 1808, the schoolmasters 
elect were examined and approved by the Presbyteries, and were re- 
quired to sign the Confession of Faith and the Formula of the Church 
of Scotland. 

The Act of 1861 abolishes these provisions as to examination. The 
parochial schoolmaster elect is now examined by examiners appointed by 
the University Court of each University ; and for this purpose the schools 
are distributed into four districts, each of which is attached to one Uni- 
versity. Each schoolmaster on passing is entitled to a certificate, which 
is conclusive evidence of his competency as such. 

Instead of signing the Confession and Formula, the schoolmaster elect 
is obliged to sign the declaration contained in the 12th section of the 
Act 1861. But the only remedy for contravening this declaration is by 
the Secretary of State, at the instance of the Presbytery or heritors, ap- 
pointing a Commission to inquire into the charges. The result of this — 
inquiry may be to censure, suspend, or depose the schoolmaster. 

(4.) As to his dismissal or resignation. The parish schoolmaster holds 
office ad vitam aut culpam. The Act of 1803 made certain provisions, 
by section 21, for neglect of duty, immoral conduct, or cruel or improper 
treatment of the ‘scholars on the part of the schoolmaster. These pro- 
Visions are now fepealed. And, by the Act of 1861 (sect. 14), if the 
schoolmaster is charged with immoral conduct, or cruel or improper 
treatment of the scholars under his charge, the Sheriff has jurisdiction 
t inquire into such charges, and to pronounce judgment of censure, 

uspension or deprivation : and his judgment is final. 

But if the schoolmaster is disqualified for his duties by reason of in- 
firmity or old age, or if, from negligence or inattention, he has failed to 
discharge them, provision is made by the 19th section. In such cases 
’ the heritors are to apply for the report of one of H. M. Inspectors of 
schools, and if the report shall be concurred in by the Presbytery, and 
the charge shall be found proved, the heritors and minister may permit 
or require the schoolmaster to resign, or, in case of refusal, dismiss him. 

Besides these provisions, there are various others providing for retiring 
pensions: particularly for the case in which the resignation shall not be 
occasioned by any fault of the schoolmaster (sect. 19). In this case a 
retiring pension of not less than two-thirds of the salary is provided. 

(5.) As to management and superintendence. Presbyteries are em- 
powered to regulate the hours of teaching, and the length of the annual 
vacation; and their regulation on these points the schoolmaster is re- 
quired to observe under pain of censure, suspension, or deprivation. 

According to the 19th section of the Act of 1808, the superintendence 
of schools is continued in the ministers of the Established Church; and 
there is no clause of any subsequent Act expressly repealing this section. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ACTION OF 1872. 
Scotch Education Department—Board of Education for Scotland. 

Under the Scotch Education Act of 1872, a Committee of the Privy 
Council, on Educativn in Scotland, is appointed by Her Majesty, called 
‘the Scotch Education Department.’ 

Subject to the Department, a Board of Education for Scotland is 
established, to endure for three years from the passing of the Act, and, 
after that, for two years further if deemed desirable. This Board con- 
sists of five members, appointed by the Queen, during pleasure; and its 
Office and place of business are in Edinburgh. The Board regulates the 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant, and generally carries out the 
provisions of the Act, subject to the control of the Department. 

Parish and Burgh School Boards, 

Within twelve months from the passing of the Act, a School Board is 
to be elected in and for every parish and burgh in Scotland; and all the 
parish schools established under the recited Acts of Parliament, and all 
the burgh schools are to be vested in the school boards of their several 
parishes or burghs, the heritors and ministers, in the one case, and the 
town council, magistrates, and other authorities, in the other case, being 
superseded as to management, obligations, powers, and duties, by the 
school boards. 

The provisions of the Act as to the mode of election of school boards, 
the cumulative vote, the triennial tenure of office by members of school 
boards, the proceedings of school boards, the supply of public school 
accommodation, the maintenance of schools, the power of appointing 
managers, the power of accepting the transfer of existing schools, the 
establishment and maintenance of industrial schools, the school fund, 
the power to impose rates, and the borrowing powers of school boards, 
are all the same as in the English Act. 

The school boards have the power to fix the school fees to be paid by 
the children ; and they may, if they think fit, pay to the teachers of a 
school the fees derived from such school. 

The higher class public schools in burghs and parishes are to be 
managed by school boards, with a view to promote the higher education 
of the country. But no part of the funds or revenues of a higher class 
public school is to pass into the school fund, and no part of the expenses 
of any such school is to be paid out of that fund. 

Parliamentary grants, according to the rates and under the conditions 
contained in the minutes of the Scotch Education Department in force 
for the time, may be made— 


(1.) To any school board, for and in respect of the public schools under their 
management : 

(2.) To the managers of any school which is, in the opinion of the Scotch 
Education Department, efficiently contributing to the secular educa- 
tion of the parish or burgh in which it is situated; provided that such 
conditions shall not give any preference or advantage to any school 
on the ground that it is or is not provided by a school board. 
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The Act provides that Parliamentary grants shall not be made for or 
in respect of- 

(a.) Instruction in religious subjects : 

+ (6) A school established after the passing of the Act, not being a public 
school, unless the Departmeut shall after due inquiry be satisfied that 
no sufficient provision exists for the children for whom the school is 
intended, regard being had to the religious belief of their parents, or 
that it is otherwise specially required in the locality where.it is 
situated. : 

No Parliamentary grant will be made in aid of building, enlarging, 
improving, or fitting up any school, except in pursuance of a written 
application sent in to the Scotch Education Department on or before 
December 81, 1873. 

This will have the same effect as a corresponding provision under the 
English Act—namely, that measures will be taken immediately to pro- 
vide and furnish all the additional school buildings that may be required. 

Under this, as under the English Act, it is no part of the duties of 
Her Majesty’s inspectors, to inquire into any instruction in religious 
subjects, or to examine any scholar in religious knowledge or in any 
religious subject or book in public or other schools inspected by them. 

The Conscience clause is pretty much the same as that of the English 
Act, viz. :— 

Every public school and every school subject to inspection and receiving the 
Parliamentary grant is open to children of all denominations, and any child 
may be withdrawn by his pareuts from any instruction in religious subjects and 
from any religious observance in any such school, the child sustaining no disad- 
vantage with respect to secular instruction by reason of being so withdrawn, 
or by reason of his religious denomination. 

The time or times during which any religious observance is practiced, 
or instruction in religious subjects is given, at any meeting of the school 
for elementary instruction, must be either at the beginning or at the end, 
or at the beginning and at the end of such meeting, and must be specified 
in a table approved of by the Scotch Education Department. 

Parental Duty as to School Attendance of Children. 

All parents are bound, under the Act, to provide elementary education 
for their children between the ages of five and thirteen ; and if unable 
from poverty to pay therefor, to apply to the parochial board of the 
parish or burgh, which is bound to pay the same out of the poor fund, 
no such payment being made or refused on condition of the child attend- 
ing any school in receipt of the Parliamentary grant other than such as 
may be selected by the parent. 

Parents neglecting to provide elementary education for their children 
may be proceeded against by the procurator fiscal on a certificate from 
a school board, being liable on conviction to a penalty not exceeding 
twenty shillings, or to imprisonment not exceeding fourteen days. Tha 
procedure may be repeated against the same parent, and in respect of 
the continuance of the same failure of duty, at intervals of not less than 
three months. All fines so recovered are to be paid into the school fund. 

It is wisely enacted that empleyers of children, under the age of thir- 
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teen, whether as domestic servants, workers in mines, factories, or 
workshops, or assistants in shops, shall be deemed to undertake the 
duties of a parent in this regard, and be held liable in default. But the 
perent is not thereby exempted from liability. 

Religious Instruction, 

Under the English Act, instruction in religious subjects is permitted 
in voluntary schools receiving the Parliamentary grant, either before or 
after, or both before and after, each meeting of the school for secular 
instruction, but it is strictly prohibited, a¢ any time, in sehool board 
schools. Now, under the Scotch Act, no such exteption is made; 
and religious observances may be practiced and religious instruction 
given, at the times above specified, in all schools alike, whether 
voluntary or school board, receiving the Parliamentary grant, 
under the Scotch Education Department. In all cases, of course, 
the conditions of the Conscience clause must be strictly observed. 
“The expediency of such a permission is distinctly affirmed in the. 
preamble of the Scotch Act, which sets forth, that ‘it has been the 
custom in the public schools of Scotland to give instruction in religion 
to children whose parents did not object to the instruction so given, but 
with liberty to parents, without forfeiting any of the other advantages of 
the schools, to elect that their children should not receive such instruc- 
tion, and it is expedient that the managers of public schools shall be at 
liberty to continue the same custom.’ . 

_ We give entire the sections relating to religious instruction, and the 
duty of parents and -school boards in respect to the elementary educa- 
tion of children, 


68. Every public school, and every school subject to inspection and in receipt 
of public money, as hereinbefore provided, shall be open to children of all 
denominations, and any child may be withdrawn by his parents from any 
instruction in religious subjects, and from any religious observance in any such 
‘school; and no child shall in any such schoo) be placed at any disadvantage 
with respect to the secular instruction given therein by reason of the denomina- 
tion to which such child or his parent belong, or by reason of his being with- 
drawn from any instruction in religious subjects. The time or times during 
which any religious observance is practiced, or instruction in religious subjects 
is given at any meeting of the school forelementary instruction, shall be given 
either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and end of such 
meeting, and shall be specified in a table approved of by the Scotch Education 


riment, 

69. It shall be the duty of every parent to provide elementary education in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic for his children between five and thirteen 
years of age, and if unable from poverty to pay therefor, to apply to the 
parochial board of the parish or-burgh in which he resides, and it shall be the 
duty of said board to pay out of the poor fund the ordinary and reasonable fees 
for the elementary education of every such child, or such part of such fees as 
the parent shall be unable to pay, in the event of the board being satisfied of 
the inability of the parent to pay such fees, and the provisions of this clause 
shall apply to the education of blind children, but no such payment shall be 
made or refused on condition of the child attending any school in receipt of 
the parliamentary grant other than such as may be selected by the parent. 
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’ Report of Scotch Education Department for 1876. 

By the Scotch Education Act of 1872, Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil on Education is appointed by her Majesty called the Scotch Education 
Department, which submits an annual report to her Majesty in Council. 
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INFANT ASYLUMS—CRADLE SCHOOLS—KINDERGARTEN. 


Asrtvms for children form a subject of the greatest interest and importance, 
particularly in a country like France, where the custom of sending infants out 
to be nursed has been universally prevalent for along time. The social posi- 
tion of the parents will of course determine the fate which awaits the tender 
infant during the first months of its existence. If the parents be wealthy, or 
even belong to the middle class, a healthy nurse is procured, according to the 
advice of an experienced physician ; nothing is left undone that tends to ameli- 
orate the condition of the infant, and all possible precautions are taken to meet 
successfully the many dangers incidental to its young life. Far different is the 
case with that vast majority of infants whose parents either live in abject 
poverty, or who, in order to earn a scanty livelihood, are both obliged to work 
from early morn till late at night away from home. That which, with rich 
parents, is only a close adherence to a long-established custom, intended to meet 
the wants of an effeminate age, becomes to poor people a dire necessity. 

The danger of this whole system of sending infants out to be nursed was fully 
exposed by M. Mayer, who, in his capacity as physician, could speak from 
experience, and in 1865 he published an appeal to the public, in which he says: 

“ This is a crusade which we are going to wage against an absurd and bar- 

_ barous custom, that of abandoning, a few hours after its birth, a cherished 
being, whose advent has been ardently desired, to the care of a rough peasant- 
woman, whom the parents have never seen before, whose character and manners 
the real mother does not know, who carries away the dearest treasure to some 
unknown village in the provinces, the name of which perhaps is not even given on 
the map of France. There is something so revolting to the moral sense in this, 
that twenty ea hence it will hardly be credited. here are excellent mothers 
who resignedly submit to this sacrifice without any other sign of being shocked 
than some furtive tears, which they carefully hide, as too great an indulgence 
to human weakness. If we add that the mother has not always even the satisfac- 
tion of placing the newly-born infant directly in the hands of the person who is 
to nurse it, but that at certain seasons of the year women from the ares | 
come to Paris to gather the nurselings and to distribute them afterwards throug 
the provinces, we shall seem to exceed the bounds of truth; yet this is strictly 
in accordance with the facts, and it forms a regular branch of industry, a trade 
no less productive of strange developments than the slave-trade.” 

To remedy this state of things M. Mayer proposed to form a “ Society for the 
protection of infants,” the aim of which is to be : 

1. To guard the infants against the dangers usually attending the nursing by 
hired nurses, far from their parents, without sufficient superintendence and 
without satisfactory guarantee. 

2. To put into practice the regulations laid down by the present advanced 
medical science for the physical development of infants, before undertaking to 
cultivate their mental powers. 
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3. To pursue simultaneously at a suitable age the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual training of the child. 

This society is to attain this threefold end by establishing so-called “ Maternal 
colonics” in the neighborhood of the great cities, and providing them with 
carefully-selected nurses ; also with milch-cows of superior breed, to furnish the 
milk required for artificial nursing, and by a system of rewards given to those 
nurses who aecomplish their task in the best manner: 

The efforts of M. Mayer have led to the organization of societies in Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Rouen to carry out the idea. 


GARDERIES. 


But even under the most favorable circumstances, even with a devoted and 
attentive nurse, the painfulness of the infant’s separation from its mother is not 
diminished whether the parents of the child be rich or poor. In the case of 
poor parents there will be a:dditional circumstances to make this separation a 
very painful one. Tho futher and mother are obliged to work incessantly in 
order to gain the means of subsistence, and no other course is left open to them 
than either to confide the infant to the care of the hospital founded by Saint 
Vincent de Paul, or to keep-it at home, thus depriving themselves gf part of 
the earnings indispensable for their living. The charitable societies lend some 
aid in this latter case, but not sufficient; and when the child has been weaned, 
and the mother goes out to work again, it is given to the care of a little brother 
or sister, who generally are sadly in want of being taken care of themselves. 
If the mother confides her infant to a so-called garde:ie, or to one of those 
“weaning establishments” which have no legal existence, and which, with or 
without the approbation of the mayor, prescribed in the regulations, are but too 
often directed by careless women, she has still reason to tremble for the health 
and well being of her infant. In a narrow room, deprived of fresh air and 
light, the unhappy creatures are crowded together; their bodily development is 
retarded, and as a natural consequence their mental powers remain totally” 
undeveloped, on account of the incapacity of the superintending women, who 
rule only by the rod. And even if the mother keeps her child at home on 
Sundays and feast days the expense will be 70 centimes per day, or 17 fr., 20 
¢ts. per month. 


CRECHE, OR CRADLE-SCNOOL. 


The evil had certainly reached its climax when, in the year 1844, M. Marheau 
paid a visit to one of these establishments. This visit had far-reaching con- 
sequences, znd became in fact the turning point towards a better system of 
infint-cducation in France. The woman who had several little infants huddled 
together in a miserable room, on being questioned gave the following account : 
that xs a gencral rule she had only five or six infants; that her customers paid 
her only cizht sous per head, and six sous in addition if she provided food for 
the chi'd; that in the morning the mothers used to bring clean linen and take 
the soiled xway in the evening, when they fetched their children, and that if the 
inf:nts were not yet weaned, the mothers came to nurse them themselves at the 
hours when they took their meals. These last words were a ray of light to M. 
Marheau, and gave him the first idea of instituting “cradle-schools.” Instead 
of indulging in idle laments on the evil cflect of large factories, or making vain 
efforts to stop the irrepressible march of modern industry, this thoroughly 
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honest and common-sense man at once conceived a plan to remedy the evil. 
Two problems were to be solved. As regards the mothers, how a safe guarantee 
could be provided which neither the superintendence of a young child nor an 
eld woman could offer; as regards the infants, how they could have the milk 
which nature herself provides in the mother’s breast, and the affectionate care 
which their tender age demands. M. Marbcau immediately went to work to 
realize his projects. He gave a full and true account of the actual state of 
affairs to the Department of Benevolent Institutions, of which he was a member, 
and submitted to their approbation his. plan for a “cradle+chool.” A com. 
mittee was appointed, and M. Marbeau charged with the report. He proved in 
this report “ that it was a solemn duty to extend aid to these poor mothers and 
poor infants; that a cradle-school was possible; that it would cost, all told, 
only about fifty centimes per head; that the expenses of organizing the first 
establishment would be trifling, and easily met hy charitable donation!” This 
report awakened the sympathy of many, and though the Department of Benev- 
olent Institutions did not feel justified in giving official aid to this private 
undertaking, yet most of its members, as founders of the establishment, sub- 
scribed a sum towards its support. Contributions came in from all sides, and 
the Duchess of Orleans, by a large donation, completed the required sum. 

On the 14th November, 1844, M. Marbeau was thus enabled to open the first 
institution, organized after his plan, in one of the most wretched parts of Paris, 
No. 81, Rue de Chaillot. In remembrance of the infancy of our Savior he 
called it créehe (manger.) There, in a light and well-ventilated room, the 
infants were kept from 5.30 A. M. till. 8.30 P. M. in summer, and from 6.30 
A. M. till 8 P. M. in winter, at the small charge of twenty centimes per day 
for cach infant. During this time the mothers, who were obliged to go out to 
work, came at certain stated times each day to nurse their children, till they 
were weaned. After the children have all been taken home in the evening the 
room is left open all night, to let the vitiated air eseape, and be entirely reno- 
vated. Sundays and feast days the cradle-school remains «losed, in order that 
by thus bringing parents and children together once a weck the family-tie may 
not be too much relaxed, Kind, patient, and intelligent women attended the 
children all day long, under the superintendence of a lady inspectress, whose 
charity and social position gave sufficient guarantee for their being well cared 
for. A physician was employed to pay daily visits to the school, to attend to 
all cases of sickness, and see that the children from the age of 1 to 3 years were 
supplied with food best suited to their age. 

The rapid success of this institution, which soon could not contain the num- 
ber of infants that were sent thither, created quite a sensation. It was felt that 
to aid the working man in the care and education of his infants was rendering 
a great service to the family, as thereby greater inducements were held out to 
him to marry, and the general misery of the poorer classes greatly alleviated. 
Frequent cnquiries came from all parts of the country in regard to the organi- 
zation of the institution, and numerous visitors convinced themselves, by 
personal inspection, of its successful working. 

In February, 1845, M. Marbeau published his work, entitled: “Cradle 
schools, or the means of lessening the misery of the people by increasing the 
population,” which (Sept. 10, 1846) was rewarded by the Monthyon prize given 
by the French Academy. M. Villemain very appropriately remarked on this 
occasion : “ Thus is realized whatever there was practicable in the theories and 
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wishes of some speculative men. The object is not to establish a chimerical and 
oppressive community amongst men, but to give a safe support to the com- 
mencement of life in order to render its after-course easier and better. Here as 
everywhere the work of humanity is a political work. It prepares for the 
family and the state a more numerous, a healthier, and stronger population, 
accustomed from earliest infancy to habits of order, which are the germs of all 
social discipline.” 

What favor these institutions found with the public may be inferred from a 
work by M. Jules Delbruck, whose name is worthy to be placed side by side 
with that of the founder, entitled: “ Visit to the Model Cradle-School,” and his 
“«General Report on the Cradle-Schools of Paris,” both published towards the 
end of 1846, in which he counts already nine institutions of this kind, containing 
180 cradles, and receiving as many as infants, 

The example of Paris was soon followed by other cities, viz.: Bordeaux, 
Brest, Melun, Metz, Nancy, Nantes, Orléans, and Rennes, and it was likewise 
soon imitated by other countries, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Austria, 
China, and America. 

February 25th, 1847, M. Dupin, senior, inaugurated the “ Society for Cradle 
Schools,” which aids in founding and maintaining such establishments in the 
Seine Department. The clergy also sanctioned and encouraged these efforts ; 
men like Thiers, Dufaure, de Fallou, de Melun, lent their aid, and Emile 
Deschamps made them the subject of some of his most touching poems. 

The central and administrative authoritics no less favored the work. An 
imperial decree of February 26, 1862, placed tht cradle-school in the same rank 
as the “Maternal Society” and the “ Asylums.” The empress herself took 
them under her protection, and the Minister of the Interior, M. de Persigny, 
sent his order concerning these schools to the Prefects (dated June 30, 1862). 
The Prefect of the Seine Department likewise strongly recommended them in 
his order of January, 1863. 

At the Universal Exposition of 1867, on the day of the opening of the Exposi- 
tion, the Model Cradle-School of Sainte-Marie was opened in the grounds of 
the Exposition for the reception of infants, and was in successful working order 
till the closing of the Exposition. It had a committee of administration, a 
ladies’ committee, and a medical committee, and was amply supplied with every 
thing required, linen, kitchen and washing apparatus, and all the implements 
for nursing as well as amusing infants. Special mention is due to the ingenious 
invention of M. Jules Delbruck, called by him la Pouponniére, which must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. He thus describes it : “ This piece of furniture I 
call la pouponniére, from the word poupon (an endearing name for quite a small 
child). It forms his first field of activity, as the cradle is his first place of rest. 
The children, if they do not wish to sleep any longer, find here: 1. A place 
where they are safe from all danger; 2. Something to lean upon whilst making 
their first steps; 3. A gallery with a double ‘bannister, where they can make 
their first tour of the world; 4. A dining-room, where one woman suffices to 
distribute to them their food, as to a nest full of little birds.” Whilst the pou- 
ponniére serves as a dining-room and playground for children who are no longer 
in the cradle, and who, stretched out on a soft carpet, amuse themselves in a 
manner totally unknown to the victims of the old swaddling-clothes system, M. 
Marbeau provides also an exercise for the larger children by an invention which 
he calls Ja petite diligence, “ the little mail coach.” Six children who cannot yet 
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walk are placed in it, three who are old enough to do so, and who are glad to 
serve as horses, are attached to it ; three more push behind, whilst others, armed 
with ‘innocent little whips, gallop alongside of the vehicle, and all this, super- 
intended by a nurse, results in a healthy exercise for some of them, and a capital 
amusement for the others. 

We may safely assert that the object for which the “ Cradie-School” was 
placed in the Exposition was fully attained. It was constantly crowded with 
visitors, and not a single objection was raised to its practical operation. In six 
months it threw more light on the wants of the infantile age, and the powerful 
influence of the earliest education, than could otherwise have been done in 
twenty years. It demonstrated how to counteract the dreadful mortality of 
infants (17 per cent. on an average during the first year), which to a large 
degree may be traced to the system of sending children to be nursed away from 
home, or to their careless treatment at home. 


ASYLUMS FOR CHILDREN. 


The idea of instituting asylums for children from the age of three years to 
seven years is of much older date than the cradle-schools. As early as 787 of 
the Christian era we find that a priest (Dateo) founded such an asylum at 
Milan, where poor children were kept, fed, clothed, and instructed up to the 
seventh year of their age. The object of this asylum was to open a place of 
refuge for children of poor parents, to secure them from the dangers of being 
left at home alone, or of roaming about the streets, and to offer an opportunity 
to the parents of following undisturbedly their daily avocation. This benevolent 
idea in founding such asylums is therefore many centuries old, but the educa- 
tional idea is more modern ; we find it mentioned by Diderat, in France, 1763 ; 
Betzky, in Prus ia, 1775; Oberlin and Louisa Schaeppler, 1770; Madame de 
Pastoret, in France, 1801; Robert Owen, in Scotland, 1819; in the letters 
written by Pestalozzi (Switzerland) to M. Greaves in London, in 1818, and in 
the masterly speech of Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, May 21, 1835. 

Institutions of this kind were started under different names in various 
countries. In Germany as “ Kleinkinderschule,” by the Princess of Lippe- 
Detmold (1807), and the Queen of Wurtemberg (1816); in Scotland and Eng- 
land as “Infant Schools,” by Robert Owen (1819); in Italy as “Scuole 
Infantile,” by Ferrauta Aposti (1829); in Belgium as “Ecoles Gardiennes” 
(1827). 

Before entering on the history of these asylums in France we will quote the 
words of Madame Mallet, very clearly defining their object (written in 1835) : 
“The asylum receives the child of the poor during the daytime, whilst the 
mother is working away from home; here it is carefully guarded and instructed ; 
here it is happy, and learns to know its duties ; it receives its first religious im- 
pressions, and contracts pure and peaceful habits ; secure from the dangers of 
isolation and bad example, it grows in strength of body and mind, and when 
the moment arrives of leaving the asylum, and being cast on the wild sea of 
life, it is better able to keep a clear course amidst its roaring waves. The 
object of the asylum is not only a moral and religious one, but eminently a 
social one, because by guarding the children from all the dangers to which they 
would otherwise be exposed, we prevent them from becoming dangerous to 
society in after years. The education which the child reecives here is the same 
which a good and faithful mother would give during the first years of her child’s 
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life, if she, being endowed with the necessary moral and intellectual faculties, 
could devote all her time to it.” 

The first impetus toward establishment of such asylams in France was given 
in 1801 by Madame de Pastoret, but it did not lead to any important results. 
When, however, in 1826, it became known in France that “ Infant Schools” 
had been established in England, it was determined to imitate this cxample at 
once. A committee was appointed under the direction of Abbé Desgenettes, 
superintendent of Foreign Missions, and Madame de Pastoret. This committce 
of ladies published a prospectus and solicited contributions, which during the 
first year reached the amount of 6,901 francs. As this sum was not sufficient, 
an application for aid was sent to the “‘ General Council of Hospitals,” which, in 
May, 1826, made a donation of 3,000 francs, and gave a house situated in the 
Rue du Bac, where soon eighty children (from 2 to 6 years) were instructed by 
Sisters of Providence de Forticux. As however the system had not yet been 
fully understood, only two English pamphlets on the subject having been trans- 
lated, enquiries had to be instituted anew. It was at this time (1827) that M. 
Cochin, who, without knowing anything about these efforts of the ladics’ com- 
mittee, had privately inaugurated a similar school on a small sca'e in the Rue 
des Gobelins, was first brought in connection with it. He entered heart and 
soul into their undertaking, and procured an active and persevering person, 
Madame Millct, who was sent to England for the express purpose of studying 
practically the system pursucd in the infant schools of that country. M. Cochin 
shortly after went there himself. Having studied the system theoretically, 
whilst Madame Millet had gone through a practical course, they both returned 
to France. This lady at once undertook the superintendence of an asylum in 
the Rue des Martyrs, and M. Cochin, at his own expense, founded the great 
free asylum for 1,000 children, which since March 22, 1831, has been called 
after his name, and which has not yet been surpassed in excellence by any other 
institution of the kind. During the first two or three years the ladies’ com- 
mittee founded three asylums, where 600 children were kept every day. This 
of course soon exhausted their slender funds, the contributions diminished, and 
in the month of June, 1829, things came to such a pass that there were only 
1,250 francs in the treasurer’s hands, whilst the annual expenses for Paris 
amounted to about 16,000. No other course was left open but to apply again 
for aid to the * General Council of Hospitals.” This appeal proved not in vain, 
for by a decree of this council, published October 23, 1829, and sanctioned by 
the Minister of the Interior, the government took the whole work under its 
protection, and the ladies’ committee was charged, February 3, 1830, with the 
superintendence of all the asylums in the city of Paris. The work now lost its 
private character, and became a public institation, receiving a sure support from 
the government, thus establishing it on a firm basis. 

In July, 1836, a rescript by the Minister of Public Instruction placed the 
asylums from January 1, 1837, under tho administration of the school authori- 
ties, created by the law of June 28, 1833. The logal existence of the ladies’ 
committee thus reached its end, after a period of eleven years, during which 
time it had rovcived, by charitable gifts and subscriptions, the sum of 247,912 
francs 37 centimes, and gradually founded 24 asylums. In spite of this change, 
the ladics of the committce wore invited to continue their functions, under the 
title, “ Ladies’ Directress,” and, joyfully consenting, have since that time 
devoted all their Icisure hours to this work. When in 1837 a “Committee on 
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Asylums” was appointed, all of them found a place in it. Since that time the 
“ Asylums for Children ” have been reckoned among the primary schools ; their 
future has been fully secured, and little remained to be done but to give a public 
exhibit of their advantages, and the best way of founding and directing them. 
This was done in 1833 by M. Cochin, who in that year published his “ Manual 
for Primary Infant Schools or Asylums.” Though this standard work thoroughly 
exhausts the subject, it was nevertheless thought advisable to promulgate the 
ideas contained in it still further, and a journal was consequently started by M. 
Cochin and M. Batelle, called “L’ansi l’enfance” (“The Infant’s Friend,”) 
which has been published by M. Hachette (Paris) from January 1, 1835, to 
December 31, 1840, and has thoroughly treated every subject of interest concern- 
ing infant schools. For a short time it ceased to appear, because it was thought 
that sufficient knowledge of the subject had been diffused. When the whole 
work of infant schools extended to such a degree that new methods and regula- 
tions became necessary, the journal was taken up again in 1846, under the 
auspices of M. de Salvandy, May 16, 1854 (by an imperial decree). The asy- 
lums were placed under the protection of her Majesty the Empress, and under 
the direction of a central committee, presided over by the Archbishop of Paris. 
In this same year a third series of the journal was commenced by M. Eugéne 
Rendre, and has in its new form continued to appear to the present day. It 
has been 2 perfect success, and has been the means of continually throwing more 
light on the subject, and suggesting new improvements. One of these has been 
the so-called “‘ Kindergarten,”* first introduced by Froebel, a pupil of Pestalozzi, 
which has found special favor in Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
Thus, theoretically and practically much has been done to further “ infant 


education,” and with the constant development of science in all its various 
spheres, we can joyfully look into the future, hoping that this plant, rooted in a 
fertile ground, may constantly bear richer fruits, spread its branches over all 
parts of the world, and continue to be a blessing to humanity. 


NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF INFANT ASYLUMS. 


To complete this sketch, we add some remarks on “ ‘The Normal School” 
now connected with the asylums. Ti.1 December 22, 1837, the day which gave 
official sanction to these establishments, the only means of instruction were the 
advice given by Madame Millet and the excellent manual of M. Cochin ; as for 
the rest, only a good moral reputation was required of the directresses and 
teachers. The royal decree now obliged them to undergo an examination, and 
obtain a certificate of qualification, which of course implied the necessity of a 
regular course of instruction. Nothing was done, however, till the year 1847, 
when Madame Pape-Carpentier, directress of an asylum at Mans, published her 
work, “ Suggestions for the Direction of Asylums,” which was very well 
received by the public and the authorities. M. de Salvandy, then Minister of 
Public Instruction, took the matter in hand, and at his suggestion Madame 
Jules Mallet and Madame Pape formed a ladies’ committee. A small room was 
hired in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Paul, and arrangements made to receive five 
pupils, which number soon increased to ten. Madame Pape was the dircctress. 

The K of Froebel, was first brought to the notice of French ce pe and 


indergarten 
techie by the Baroness Marenhalts. Balow through a series cae Lectures, after- 
wards published in a volume entitled Die Asbeit Labour. 
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DEVELOPMENT since 1854. 





REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 

Tue first general law of Parliament relating to Reformatory 
Schools was passed in August, 1854, ‘for the better care and 
reformation of youthful offenders in Great Britain.’ This was fol- 
lowed by the Irish Act of 1858. These are now merged in the 
Acts of 1866* and 1868} respectively. Under their provisions, it 
is enacted that the Secretary of State in England, or the Chief Sec- 
retary in Ireland, may upon the application of the managers of any 
Reformatory School for the better training of youthful offenders, 
direct one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons, who shall be 
styled the Inspector of Reformatory Schools, to examine into the 
condition and regulations of the school, and to report to him there- 
on; and, if satisfied with said report, the Secretary of State, or 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, as the case may be, may, by writing 
under his hand, certify that such school is fitted for the reception 
of such youthful offenders as may be sent there in pursuance of the 
Acts, and the same shall be a Certified Reformatory School. It is 
provided that the Inspectors of Reformatories shall, from time to 
time, visit these schools, and report thereon to the Secretary of 
State, or the Chief Secretary, the continuance or withdrawal of 
whose certificate shall depend on such reports. The Inspectors’ 
reports, with the accounts of the receipts and expenditure of such 
schools, and of certificates granted and withdrawn, must be annually 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

Any juvenile offender convicted of an offense punishable with 
penal servitude or imprisonment, who, in the opinion of the court, 
justices, or magistrate, before whom he is charged, is under the age 
of sixteen years, and who is sentenced to imprisonment, of not less 
than ten days in Great Britain, or not less than fourteen days in 
Ireland, may also be sentenced to be sent, at the expiration of his 

* 29th & 30th Vict., e. 117, ‘An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Acts relating to Reformatory 
Schools in Great Britain.’ (August 10, 1866.) 
t Bist & 32d Vict., e. 59,‘ An Act to amend the Law relating to Reformatory schools in Jre- 
land.’ (July 16, 1868.) 
42 
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period of imprisonment, to a certified reformatory school, to be 
there detained for a period of not Jess than two years and not more 
than five years.* 

Many are of opinion that, generally speaking, it is desirable that 
juvenile offenders should not be exposed to the contamination of a 
jail; but it would appear that the above short term of imprison- 
ment, at least, was considered by the framers of the Acts a neces- 
sary test of the offenders being of the class for whom reformatory 
schools are intended. In the Irish Act, it is provided that ‘the 
term of imprisonment sball be directed to be carried out and spent 
as far as possible in strict separation.’ In the English Act, which 
is.of two. years’ older date, this wholesome provision is not ta be 
found. 

An obviously wise provision of the Acts is, that juvenile offenders 
shall. be sent only to Reformatory Schools, which are under the ex- 
clusive management of persons of their own religious persuasion. 
The Irish Act is positive on this point.t In the English Act, it is 
provided that, in choosing a certified reformatory school, the Court 
shall endeavor to ascertain the religious persuasion to which. the 
youthful offender belongs, and, so far as is possible, a selection shall 
be made of a school conducted in accordance with that persuasion. { 
It is further enacted that parents, guardians, or, if none, other near- 
est adult relatives, may apply to the Court, or the visiting justices, 
to have offenders sent to a school conducted in accordance with said 
offenders’ religious persuasion, provided, first,—that the application 
be made before the offenders have. been sent to a certified reforma- 
tory school, or within thirty. days after their arrival at such a school ; 
and, secondly, that the applicants show, to the satisfaction of the 
Court or visiting justices, that the managers of the schools named 
by them are willing to receive the offenders. § 

Under the Acts, the managers of Reformatories are empowered to 
place out juvenile offenders, on license, with trustworthy and respect- 
able persons who are willing to receive and take charge of them— 
the license to be in Great Britain for three months at a timé, but 
renewable until. the expiration of the offenders’ periods of detention ; 
and in Ireland, twelve months at a time. In Great Britain, no 
offender can be.so placed out until after the expiration of eighteen 





® Where an offender is under ten years of nge, he or she can not be sent to a Reformatory 
School except by a Judge of Assize or Court of Quarter Sessions in England, or in Scotinnd by 
& Circuit Court of Justiciary or Sheriff. There is no such restriction as to very young offenders 
in the Irish Act. t 3st & 32d Vict., c. 59, sec. 12. 
$ 29th & 3th Vict., c. 117, sec. 14. §$ Ibid. sec. 16. 
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months, and in Ireland, of one-half the time, of his period of de- 
tention. The managers have also the power to apprentice offenders, 
notwithstanding that their periods of detention have not expired. 
In this manner, many boys who would otherwise, in all probability, 
swell our pauper or criminal population, become good shoemakers, 
tailors, smiths, carpenters, or farm laborers, and many girls, who it 
is to be feared, but for the Reformatory training, would lead lives of 
idleness or crime, become useful domestic, or farm servants. 

As regards the expenses of Reformatory Schools, it is enacted 
that the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury may contribute, 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, such sum, in Great Britain, 
as the Secretary of State may recommend, toward the cost of the 
custody and maintenance of any offenders detained in a certified 
reformatory school, and, in Ireland, either the whole cost, at such 
rate per head as shall be determined by them, or such portion of 
the cost as shall be recommended by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

The treasury grant to the several reformatories in Great Britain, 
m 1870, was an average of 5s. 114d. per head, per week, and in 
Ireland 5s. 74d.; viz. :— 


Number of Number of Amount of Average Average 
Certified rs Treasury per head, per 
Reformatories _ therein Grant yearly weekly 
£ £e «4 a ¢@ 
Great Britain. . .64 6,433 84,422 15 10 9} 5 ll 
Ireland........ 10 856 12,550 1413 3 & Th 


Under the Acts of the prison authorities in England, the county 
boards in Scotland, and the grand juries of counties and councils 
of boroughs in Ireland, are empowered to contract with the man- 
agers of any certified reformatory school for the reception and main- 
tenance of juvenile offenders therein. The moneys required for 
this purpose are deemed, and defrayed as expenses under the Pris- 
ons Act (1865) in England, the Prisons Administration Act (1860) 
in Scotland, and the Acts for defraying the ordinary current expend- 
iture of the jails in Ireland. 

These moneys, which go toward supplementing the Treasury capi- 





* [ am obliged to confine myself to the reports for the year 1870, as the Irish report for 1871 has 
not yet been laid before Parliament. In the report for Great Britain for 1871, the figures are pretty 
much the same as those of 1870. Thus in 1871, there were in Great Britain 65 Reformatory 
Schools, in which the numbers actually were 5,419, and the Treasury grant amounted to 83,761/. 
Those out on license or at large are not charged for by the managers ; but, in thecnase of Reforma- 
tory Schools, the Treasury pays about 2/. per head for boys or girls sent out on license, toward 
outfit, &c. Therefore, strictly speaking, some such deduction should be made from the Treasury 
grant, in making the above calculation. This would reduce the above amounts a little; viz., the 
Treasury grant for 1870 would avernge in Great Britnin 15/. 3s. 4d., or 5s. 10d. weekly, and in 
Ireland 141. 7s. Qd., or 5s. 6§d. weekly, per head of those actually under detention in the 
Reformatories. 
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tation grant, vary in the several districts in each country. The aver- 
age all over Great Britain in 1870 was 1s. 4}d. per head, per week, 
and in Ireland 2s. 44d.; viz. : 
Namber of Number of Contributions A 
Certified Offenders from per per 
therein Rates yearly “7 
£ £e 4 5. 
Great Britain. . .64 5,433 19,372 311 4 1 4} 
856 5,248 6 2 %} 2 at 
Where a parent, step-parent, or other person, legally liable to main- 
tain any youthfal offender detained in a certified Reformatory School, 
is of ability to do so, magistrates are empowered to summon such 
person, and, on hearing the case, to make an order on him for the 
payment of a weekly sum, not to exceed five shillings a week. 
* Every such payment, or a proper proportionate part thereof, must 
go in relief of the charges on Her Majesty’s Treasury. The Secre- 
tary of State, or in Ireland the Chief Secretary, may remit, either 
wholly or partially, any payment so ordered. 

The total amounts collected from parents, and (for Scotch Indus- 
trial Schools) from parochial boards, in aid of the maintenance of 
children under detention, were for the year 1870— 

Grent Britain Treland 
For Reformatory Schools 3,295 10 10 405-10 6 
For Industrial Schools ois ——— 

The total number of young offenders under sentence of detention 
in the 64 Reformatory Schools of Great Britain, on December 31, 
1870, was 6,562; viz. 5,301 boys, and 1,261 girls.{ Of this 
number, 9§ were in prison, 112] were at large, having absconded, 
and not been as yet recovered, and 1,008 were out on license, 
preparatory to discharge. Therefore, the number of inmates 
actually in the different schools at that date was 5,433, being 
4,315 boys and 1,118 girls.** 

The total amount expended in the Reformatory Schools of Great 
Britain in the year 1870 was 123,015/. 7s. 4d.,t¢ under the follow- 
ing heads ff :— 


* The contributions from rates in Great Britain in 1871 were 19,2191. 3s. 6d. 

¢ These amounts in Grent Britain, in 1871, were, fur Refurmatory Schools, 3,559/. 14s. 2d., and 
for Industrial Schaols, 5,181. 8s. 3d. 

3‘ Fourteenth Report of the Inspector of the Certified Ref ry and Industrial Schools of 
Great Britain’ (The Reverend Sydney Turner), p. 5. The numbers in 1871 differ very little from 
these. $7 boys and 2 girls. I] &8 boys and 24 girls. Vi 891 boys and 117 girls. 

** In all calculations as to the average amount per head of the Government grant, and contri- 
bation from mtes, and the cost of the mai of the children, I take the actua! numbers in 
the schouls, as those out on license are supported by the persons with whom they are placed. 

tt ‘ Report,’ p. 14. This amount in 1871 was 127,234/. Is. 8d. 

tt ‘ Report for 1870,’ p. 14. The above division into maintenance of inmates and staff charges 


is not in the Report. 
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MAINTENANCE OF INMATES. 
£ s d. 


6,796 12 4* 
1776 7 6 
2,443 6 0 
6,015 10 2 
1,323 9 5& 
70,985 18 10 
STAFF AND HOUSE CHARGES. 


25,066 19 2 
6,650 12 9 
5,105 13 10 


52,029 8 6 
Total expenditure............+.+.++. £123,015 7 4 


The total receipts of the Reformatory Schools of Great Britain 
in the year 1870, were 129,694/. 5s. 6d., classed as follows:— 


8. d. 
Treasury payments 13 8 
Subscriptions, legacies, &c. 15 10 
Contributions from rates 872 10 4 
Do. from voluntary associations 9 6 
14 10 
1 4 
£129,694 5 64 
From the foregoing figures it appears that the average cost of 
each juvenile offender in the Reformatory Schools of Great Britain, 
in the year 1870, was 20/. 14s. 74d. per annum, or 7s. 114d. 
weekly ; viz. :— 
Number of offenders Total cost per year srg gt pb wots en 


5,433 112,638 ¢ 20 14 . 7 Wf 
The contributions toward this expenditure were :— 
Per head, yearly Ditto weekly. 
£8 da. 8. d. 


5 1) 
Payments from rates 1 d 
Profit on industrial departments 1 t 
Other sources above specified 0 9% 
9 


25 








** Washing’ includes fuel and light, sonp and utensils, and washing the linen, credit being 
taken in the industrial department on the last item. 

t ‘Report for 1870,’ p. 15. The total receipts in 1871 were 129,413/. 14s. 6d. 

+ Deducting 10,377/. expended on building. 
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This left a balance of .17,056/., available for building purposes, 
furnishing, and other such charges. 

We learn from the Report that the total annual expenditure for 
the maintenance and management of the inmates of Reformatory 
Schools in Great Britain, in 1870, averaged, per head :— 


Trish j 
Trish girls’ 

This expenditure is exclusive of rent, the cost of the disposal of 
the inmates by emigration or employment, and building expenses 
in Great Britain, and the sums spent for the disposal of inmates, for 
buildings, and the profit or loss on industrial departments, in Ireland. 

In my calculations, I deduet only the item of building expenses: 
—-a8 @ non-recurring charge—my object being to arrive at the aver- 
age total annual cost of each child in the Reformatory schools in 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively. 

The 64 Reformatory Schools of Great Britain stood as follows, as 
to religious denomination, on December 31, 1870 :— 


Girls, Protestant 
“ Catholic 





Making a total of 64 institutions, of which 44 are for boys and 20 
for girls. 

The total number of juvenile offenders, under sentence of deten- 
tion, on December 31, 1870, was 6,562, viz., 5,301 boys, and 1,261 
girls, distributed as follows :— 

English Schools: 
Boys, Protestant 3,246 Catholic 
Girls, “ 84 “ 
Scotch schools: 
Boys, Protestant......... Catholic 
Girls, “ “ 





* ‘Irish Report for 1770,’ page 14. 
t In addition to the provision made for Catholic boys in the five reformatories of their own pet- 
suasion, we learn from the ‘ Report,’ page 4, that boys of this denomination committed from the 
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The satisfactory results attained will be best seen in a perusal of 
the Iaspectors’ reports uf the several schools. The following return, 
however, will enable us to form a fair idea of these results :— 

Discharges from Reformatory Schools in Great Britain in the 


1870 :— 
or i Total 


Placed in service or employment 5 502 


Placed out with aid of relatives 513 
157 


184 

26 

Discharged on account of disease 24 
Discharged as incorrigible 17 
Died in schools 63 
Absconded and sentence expired 35 


1,621 


* Report for 1870,’ page 5. In 1871 the numbers were :-— 


In 53 English schools: 
Boys, Protestant 
Girls, “ 


In 12 Scotch schools: 


Girls, - ' 
If we deduct 63 who died in schools, and 24 discharged on ac- 


count of disease, we have, of the 1,434 that remain, no less thaa 
1,382 placed out in service or employment, or with aid of rela- 
tives, or becoming emigrants, soldiers, or sailors; whilst, on the 
other hand, there are only 52 incorrigible and absconding ; the pro- 
portions per cent. being :— 


Disposed of satisfactorily 
unsatisfactorily 


In the following summary, we may still better see the results of 
Reformatory Schools in Great Britain, as shown by the present 
character and circumstances of the young offenders discharged in 
the three years 1867, 1868, and 1869. 

The discharges for the three years amounted to 3,740; boys, 
2,970; girls, 770. 

Of these, 102 boys and 21 girls absconded and were not re- 
covered, and 63 boys and 30 girls were discharged as diseased or 
incorrigible. 

Of the remaining 2,805 boys, 53 enlisted, 544 went to sea, 298 
emigrated, and 1,910 were placed in employment or service from 
the school or by help of their relations. 





counties of Durham and Northumberland are received into the North-eastern Reformatory at 
Netherton, near Morpeth, special arrangements being made for their instruction by a priest, and 
for their attendance at Cutholic worship. 
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Of the remaining 719 girls, 15 emigrated, and 407 were placed 
in service or employment. 

Of the 2,970 boys, 76 have since died, leaving 2,894 to be re- 
ported on. Of these, 1,954, or 67°5 per cent., are doing well; 92, 
or 3°2 per cent., are reported doubtful; 494, or 17 per cent., have 
been convicted ; and 354, or 12°3 per cent., are unknown. 

Of the 770 girls, 23 have since died, leaving 747 to be reported 
on. Of these, 511, or above 68°5 per cent., are doing well; 84, or 
11-2 per cent., are reported doubtful; 83, or 11-1 per cent., have 
been convicted, and 69, or 9°2 per cent., are unknown.* 

The industrial profits varied in the boys’ schools from above 101. 
per head at the Monmouth and Bedford Reformatories, to about 
10s. per head at Castle Howard, and to a loss of nearly 1/. per head 
at Cumberland; the average being for English boys’ schools 2/. 11s. 
6d. per head; and for Scotch boys’ schools 2/. 6s. Od. In the girls’ 
schools, the profit (mostly from laundry work) varied from 7/. 10s. 
at Ipswich, to 1/. 3s. 5d. at Red Lodge ; the average being for Eng- 
lish schools 32. 1s. 3d., and for Scotch schools 2/.12s.9d.+ The in- 
dustrial profits, of course, must vary according to the situation of the 
school, the opportunities of employment it affords, and the rent of 
the land. Thus, we are told, the boys at the Dorset, the North- 
ampton, and other small farm schools, have been largely hired by 
the neighboring farmers; whilst, on the other hand, as a rule, the 
boys on board the school ships are employed only in the making and 
mending of their clothing. In the girls’ schools the age of the in- 
mates greatly affects the profit of their work—this item being very 
small indeed where the children are very young.{ For the same 
reason, the profits can not be expected to be as large in Industrial 
schools as in Reformatories, where the inmates are more grown. 

But far more important and more valuable than the amount of 
money thus realized, toward reducing the expenses of the establish- 
ments, is the industrial training the children receive, and the habits 
of order and industry they acquire. Each of these boys and girls, 
after a sojourn of three or four years, leaves the school a skilled 
worker, and is likely to become a useful self-supporting member of 
the community. To this, no doubt, the moral training and religious 
instruction imparted very largely condace. 

The total number of Certified Reformatory Schools in Ireland on 





* In the Report of 1871, these figures are :—Roys doing well, 70°3 per cent., against 67°5 in 1870. 
Girls doing well, 66°7 per cent., against 68-5 in 1870. 
t ‘Report for 1870," p. 16. t Ibid. 
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December 31, 1870, was10.* In these there were 995 young offend- 
ers under sentence of detention; viz., $10 boys, and 185 girls. Of 
this number, 5 were in prison ;¢ 9 were at large, having absconded, f 
and 118 were out on license preparatory to discharge.§ The num- 
ber of children actually in the schools during the year 1870, was 
856, being 681 boys, and 175 girls. | 

The total amount expended in the Reformatory Schools of Ire- 
land, in the year 1870, was 18,275/. 5s. 5d., under the following 
heads :— 


MAINTENANCE OF INMATES. 


Tbe © ro & 


STAFF AND HOUSE CHARGES. 
Salaries and rations to officers 
MOOD, BUNS GBs covcsccecccccvece 


Printing 

PR Sacavctdocsnccd dnceus Sececee 
Building 

Loss on industrial departments. 


7,098 12 0 
Total expenditure........... boccansed 18,275 6 59 


The total receipts of the Reformatory Schools of Ireland, in the 
year 1870, were 19,8077. 148. Od., classed as follows :— 
£ 24 
Treasury payments 12,550 1 5 


Subscriptions, legacies, &..... 1,014 11 10 
Contributions from rates 6,248 111 


£19,807 14 0* 
From the foregoing figures it appears that the average cost of each 
juvenile offender in the Reformatory Schools of Ireland, in the year 
1870, was 20/. 6s. 6d. per annum, or 7s. 10d. weekly, viz. :— 





**Ninth Report of Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland’ (John Len- 
taigne, Esq.), p. 10. 

tSboys.  {6boysand3girls. $117 boys and 1 gitl. | ‘ Report for 1870,’ p. 11. 
T ‘Report for 1870,’ p. 14. The above division into ‘Maintenance for Inmates,’ and ‘ Staff 
and House Charges,’ is not in the Report. 

* ‘Report for 1870,’ p. 14. 
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Namber of offenders Total cost per year Rrestep antd outert Sand pio willy 
&. &. 
856 17,398 * 20 6 6 7 10 


The contributions toward this expenditure were :— 





This left a balance of 2,409/., available for building purposes, 
furnishing, and other such charges. 

The industrial profits varied in the boys’ schools from 31. 11s. 1d. 
per head at Rehoboth Reformatory, Dublin, to 1/. 3s. 5d. at Malone, 
Belfast, and to a loss of nearly 6s. 8d. at Glencree, county of Wick- 
low, the average being a gain of above 12s. 7d. per head.} 

In the girls’ schools, the profits (mostly from laundry and needle- 
work) varied from 7/. 14s. at Limerick to 4s. 7d. at High Park, 
county of Dublin; the average being 2/. 13s. 1d.] 

The 10 Reformatory Schools of Ireland stood as follows as to 
religious denomination, and numbers under sentence of detention, 
on December 31, 1870 :— 

Namber of | Number under Sentence Average 
Schools of Detention Nambers 
Boys, Protestant... 2 131 65 
* 3 679 226 
coe 18 18 
7 167 42 
995 99} 

The satisfactory results of the system will be best seen in a 
perusal of the Inspectors’ reports of the several schools. The fol- 
lowing return will enable us to form a fair idea of those results :— 

The discharges from Reformatory Schools in Ireland, in 1870, 
were 145, viz., 111 boys, and 34 girls. § 

Of these, 35 were placed in service or employment, 51 were 
placed out with aid of relations, 35 emigrated, 4 were sent to sea, 10 
enlisted, 1 was discharged on account of disease, 1 as incorrigible, 
7 died in school, and 1 absconded, sentence expired. | 

If we deduct ¢ who died in school, and 1 discharged on account 
of disease, we have, of the 137 that remain, no less than 135 placed 
out in service or employment, or with the aid of relatives, or be- 





* Deducting 877i. expended on building. t ‘ Report for 1870,’ p. 15. } Ibid, 
§ ‘Report for 1870,” p. 11. |] ‘ Report for 1870,’ p. 12 
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coming emigrants, soldiers, or sailors, whilst there are only 2 incor- 
rigible or absconding—the proportions per cent. being :— 





eee e were e eee eeeee 


eee eee eee eeee 






The permanent results of reformation will be best seen in the fol- 
lowing summary of the present character and circumstances of the 
young offenders discharged from the Reformatories of Ireland in 
the three years 1867, 1868, and 1869 :— 

The discharges for the three years amounted to 494; boys, 410; 
girls, 84. 

Of these, 7 (boys) absconded and were not recovered—no girls; 
and 16 boys and 4 girls were specially discharged on account of 
disease, &c. 

Of the remaining 467 (387 boys and 80 girls), 23 boys enlisted, 
15 went to sea, 136 emigrated, and 213 were placed in employment 
or service from the school, or by the help of their relations. 12 
girls emigrated, and 68 were placed in service. 

Of the 410 boys, 10 have since died, leaving 400 to be reported 
on. Of these, 275, or 68°8 per cent., are reported to be doing well, 
20, or 5 per cent., as doubtful, 21, or 5-2 per cent., to have relapsed 
and been convicted, and 84, or 21 per cent., as unknown. Of the 
84 girls, 5 have sinced died, leaving 79 to be accounted for. Of 
these, 55, or 69°6 per cent., are stated to be doing well, 8, or 10 
per cent., as doubtful, 6, or 9:1 per cent., have, since their discharge, 
been convicted of crime, and 10, or 12-7 per cent., are unknown. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

The Industrial Schools Acts* have the same scope as the Acts 
respecting the Reformatory Schools—with this difference, that the 
class for which they are intended are not those young people con- 
victed of an offense punishable with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment, but those exposed, by their mode of life and their neglected 
and destitute condition, to danger of becoming offenders against 
the law. 

An Industrial School is described, in the Acts, as a school in 
which industrial training is provided, and in which children are 
lodged, clothed, and fed, as well as taught. 

A school can not be at the same time a certified industrial school 
and a certified reformatory school, under the respective Acts. 









































* 29th & 30th Victoria, chapter 118,‘ An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Acts relnting to 
Industrin! Schools in Great Britain’ (10th August, 1866); and 3Ist Victoria, chapter 25,‘ An 
Act to Extend the Industrial Schools Act to Ireland’ (29th May, 1868). 
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With reference to the classes of children to be detained in Certified 
Industrial Schools, it is enacted, that any person may bring before 
two justices and a magistrate* any child apparently under the age of 
fourteen years that comes within any of the following descriptions :— 

That is found begging or receiving alms (whether actually or under the 
pretext of selling or offering for sale any thing), or being in any street 
or public place for the purpose of so begging or receiving alms; 

That is found wandering, and not having any home or settled place of 
abode, or proper guardianship, or visible means of subsistence ; 

That is found destitute, either being an orphan or having a surviving 
parent who is undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment; 

That frequents the company of reputed thieves. 

The justices or magistrate before whom a child is brought, as 
coming within one of these descriptions, if satisfied, on inquiry, of 
that fact, and that it is expedient to deal with him under the Act, 
may order him to be sent to a certified Industrial School. 

They may also order a child to be sent to a certified Industrial 
School, in any of the three following cases—in the first in Great 
Britain and Ireland, but only in Great Britain in the other two :— 

Where a child, apparently under the age of twelve years, is charged before 
them with an offense punishable by imprisonment or a less punishment, 
but has not been in England or Ireland convicted of felony, or in Scot- 
land of theft; 

Where the parent or step-parent or guardian of a child, apparently under 
the age of fourteen years, in Great Britain, represents to them that he is 
unable to control the child, and that he desires the child to be sent to an 
Industrial School: 

Where poor-law guardians or boards of management in Great Britain 
represent to them that any child, apparently under the age of fourteen 
years, maintained in a work-house, or pauper school or poor-house, is re- 
fractory, or is the child of parents either of whom has been convicted of 
a crime or offense punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, and 
that it is desirable that he be sent to an industrial school. 


The mode of certifying industrial schools by Government; their 
inspection, at least once a year, by one of her Majesty’s inspeciors ; 
the powers of the Commissioners of the Treasury and of the rating 
authorities to aid them;f the provisions for compelling parents, 
who can afford it, to contribute to the support of their children con- 
fined in these schools; the power of permitting children to live out, 
by license under the managers’ hands, with trustworthy and respect- 
able persons willing to receive and take charge of them; the power 





* The term ‘two justices’ means in England and Jreland two or more justices in Petty Ses- 
sions. It also menns the Lord Mayor, or an Alderman, of the City of Londen. It does not apply 
to Scotland. The term ‘ magistrate’ means in Scotland a sheriff, sheriff-substitute, justice of 
peace of a county, judge in a police court, and provost or baillie of a city or burgh, and in Jre- 
land « police magistrate acting in any police court for the Dublin Metropolitan police district. It 
does not apply to England. 

t Where, in Great Britain, children are detained in industrial schools on the application of their 
parents, step-parents, or guardians, the Treasury grant, left to the discretion of the Secretary of 
State in other cases, is limited, not to exceed two shillings per head per week. 
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of apprenticing the children ;—all these are the same as the corre- 
sponding provisions of the Reformatory Schools Acts already recited. 

The provisions also are the same as to sending children to schools 
conducted in accordance with their religious persuasions. More- 
over, it is provided in both the British and Irish Industrial Schools 
Acts, that a minister of the religious persuasion specified in the 
order of detention as to that which the child appears to the justices 
or magistrate to belong may visit the child at the school, on such 
days and at such times as are, from time to time, fixed by regula- 
tions made by the Secretary of State, or Chief Secretary, in Ireland, 
for instructing him in religion. 

A person who has attained the age of sixteen years can not be 
detained in a certified industrial school, except with his or her own 
consent in writing. 

The Secretary of State, or in Ireland the Chief Secretary, has 
power to order a child to be transferred from one certified industrial 
school to another—but the whole period of his detention is not to 
be by such transfer increased. In the Irish Act it is added that 
the removal shall only be to some industrial school under the man- 
agement of persons of the same religious persuasion as that to 
which he might have been originally committed. 

On December 31, 1870, there were in Great Britain 91 certified 
Industrial Schools, containing 8,280 inmates. The number of chil- 
dren under order of detention, that day, was 8,788, viz., 6,598 boys 
and 2,190 girls. Of these, 230 boys and 95 girls were out on 
license, and 157 boys and 26 girls were absent or absconded and 
not recovered ; leaving 6,211 boys and 2,069 girls actually in the 
schools.* 

The total expenditure of the certified Industrial Schools of Great 
Britain, for the year 1870, was 188,778/. 14s. 10d., classed under 
the following heads :— 


MAINTENANCE OF INMATES. 


Food of inmates 
Clothing ditto 
Washing, fuel, and light 


104,724 1 3 





* ‘Report for 1870,’ p. 19. On 3ist December, 1871, there were in Great Britain 95 certified 
Industrial Schools, actually containing 9,421 children—7,025 boys and 2,396 girls. The total num- 
ber of children under order of detention was 10,070; viz., 7,517 boys and 2,553 girls. Of these, 
335 boys and 134 girls were out on license, and 157 boys and 23 girls were absent or absconded and 
not yet recovered. 
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STAFF AND HOUSE CHARGES. 
Salaries and rations for officers....... 31,439 9 


Rent... ..0...0000- 


84,054 13 7 
£188,278 14 10* 
The total receipts of the certified Industrial Schools of Great 
Britain, for the year 1870, were 193,534/. 14s. 3d., under the fol- 
lowing heads :— 


Subscriptions, legacies, &e.........0.-. 59,309 13 
Payment from rates 
Payments for voluntary inmates. 

nd 


£193,534 14 3+ 
From the foregoing figures it appears that the average cost of 
each young persom under detention in the Industrial Schools of 
Great Britain, in the year 1870, was 18/. 4s. 1d. per annum, or 7s. 
Od. weekly ; viz:— 
Number of Inmates Total cost for year Average cost per head, yearly Ditto weekly 
£ £84 8. d. 
8,280 150,738 f 18 4 2} 7 0 
The contributions toward this expenditure were :— 
ey sar ‘od Ditto 


payments§..........ceeecee 
Payments from rates. 


Subscriptions, legacies, &c. 
Payments for voluntary inmates 


Industrial profits... 


i 





ale TO WO QR 
o|oococonrh®e 
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* ‘Report for 1870,’ p. 26. The expenditure in 187] was 122,923/. 11s. 5d., the item for build- 
ing being 17,813/. 19s. 7d., or not one-half as much as that of 1870. The above division into 
‘Maintenance of Inmates’ and ‘ Stuff Charges’ is not in the reports. 

t Ibid., p. 26. The corresponding items in 1871 were :— 

Treasury allowance 
Subscriptions, legacies, &c. 
Payment from rates 

Payments from school boards 
Payments for voluntary inmates. 
Sundries 


wl mam maoor 


3 Deducting 28,0404. 11s. 8d. expended on building. 
§ In the beginning of 1872 the Treasury grant was reduced: to 3s. for children under ten years 
of age. No change has been made in the grant for children between 10 and 15. It remains at Se. 
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This left the large balance of 42,796/. available for building pur- 
poses, furnishing, and other such charges. 

The average total annual expense of maintenance and manage- 
ment, exclusive of rent, disposal, and building, for each inmate of 
the Industrial schools of Great Britain, in 1870, is given as follows 
in the Report :— 


£s¢@ 
English boys’ schools 
English girls’ schools. 
English mixed schools... ......+.+++.+++- 
os schools, girls’ schools, 10 12 14 

As the greater number of the Irish Industrial Schools were opened 
only in the course of the year 1870, and the Report for 1871 has 
not been yet laid before Parliament, it is impossible to arrive at a 
eorrect estimate of the cost per head of the inmates, but this may 
be taken as about the same as in the Industrial Schools of Great 
Britain. 

In the Reports of the Government Inspectors, all charges con- 
nected with the superintendence, food, clothing, and lodging of the 
inmates of Reformatory and Industrial Schools are classed and 
summed up separately. The result gives the cost of maintenance 
and training. Rent of school premises, the cost of the disposal of 
inmates by emigration or employment at home, and building ex- 
penses, are taken as a separate item. I have, however, taken all 
together, save building expenses, so as to arrive at the total actual 
cost, which may safely be set down, for Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools in Great Britain and Ireland, at under 20/. per annum, or 
about 8s. Od. weekly—all expenses included—in a series of years. 

In this estimate the annually increasing cost of living, or, in 
other words, the gradually diminishing value of the pound sterling, 
is taken into account; but, against this may be set the lightening 
of staff-charges, which are now a heavy item per head in newly 
established schools, but will in time become a smaller proportion, 
with the increased average number of inmates in each institution. 

The mixed schools, for both boys and girls, are for very young 
children. As the boys grow up, they are drafted to male schools. 
Those who are best qualified to form an opinion are strongly in 





* The three school-ships are not included: For the ‘Southampton’ at Hull the cost per head 
on 155 boys was 15. 17s, 4d. ; for the ‘ Wellesley ’ at South Shields, the cost on 200 boys was 20%. 
Is. 1d. The ‘ Formidable’ at Bristol, was too recently established to be estimated. 

t The two school-ships are excluded ; the ‘ Mars’ at Dundee, costing 26. Os. 9d. per bead, on 
176 boys; and the ‘Cumberland,” in the Clyde, costing 292. 10s. 10d., on 296 boys. 
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favor of schools for boys, up to the age of nine, being under the 
charge of females. 


Many young boys, whose age vary from six to nine years (says Mr. Len- 
). are ordered by magistrates for detention in Industrial Schools. It is 
impossible that these young children can be properly cared and trained in a 
school where the more advanced boys are educated. ey interfere with the dis- 
cipline, and are themselves neglected. In girls’ schools, the elder inmates who 
have an aptitude for the work, have a certain number of their younger com- 
panious placed under their charge. They teach, wash, dress, and train them, 
and are thus themselves prepared to become afterward nursery maids in respect- 
able families. This system can not satisfactorily be carried out in male schools; 
and it has now been arranged that very young boys shall be taught in mixed 
schools, managed by females. Boys of these tender years who are ordered to 
be sent to an Industrial School, consist for the most part of orphans found des- 
titute, and derelict children, who have acquired inveterate habits of vagrancy, 
and a perfect contempt for law and order; the sons of abandoned characters 
also, and drunken, dissolute parents, who never have known a mother’s care 
and solicitude, and who require the greatest attention to wean them from their 
bad and filthy habits, and the evil influences with which they have been sur- 
rounded.. Under the humanizing management and training of women of a su- 
perior class, and formed to tidy habits, gentleness, order, and strict cleanliness, 
these become susceptible of the best impressions, which secretly and silently 
lead them to good; and when transferred to the school where they are to labor 
with the more adult boys, they will remember their former teachers with affec- 
tion, and not easily forget the lessons which they have been taughit.* 


There were in England, on December 31, 1870, 62 certified In- 
dustrial Schools, viz., for boys, 19 Protestant, and 7 Catholic; for 
girls, 15 Protestant, and 4 Catholic; and mixed, boys and girls, 17 
Protestant. In these, the numbers were, boys, Protestant, 3,158, 
Catholic, 929; and girls, Protestant 754, and Catholic 490, making 
a total of 5,331.4 

There were in Scotland, on the same day, 25 schools, viz., for 
boys, 5 Protestant, and 1 Catholic; for girls, 4 Protestant, and 
mixed, boys and girls, 14 Protestant, and 1 Catholic. In these, the 
numbers were, boys, 2,076 Protestant, and 308 Catholic; and girls, 
£10 Protestant, and 147 Catholic, making a total of 3,341. f 

In addition to these, there were certified late in the year, 4 
schools, 3 in England, and 1 in Scotland, of which we have not the 
particulars. 

The following analysis. of the ages and previous circumstances 
of children admitted into the Industrial Schools of Great Britain 
in 1870, will prove interesting :— 


Ages Boys Girls Total 
Between 6 and 8 years 108 236 
* So oe *.°. 156 570 

S41 e®.." 32... 2 157 848 

ee Tae” RR... 128 945 





* ‘Ninth Report of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland,’ p. 24. 
t¢ In these are included 200 on license, and 44 retained in school, sentence expired. 
} In these are included 125 on license, and 23 retained in school, sentence expired. 





Total 
164 
398 
843 
340 
165 


The discharges from the Industrial Schools of Great Britain, in 
the year 1870, were 1,139, viz. :— 


Placed in service or situations, or returned 
to relatives or friends, who found ca: {50 189 719 


49 


Girl Total, 


78 

Di rged ial ds “a 
ischa on spec: mn 46 
Discharged on cocoting Of | disease 13 
Coinmitted to reformatory schools 48 
Absconded, and not recovered. 41 
Died 95 


1,139 

Deducting 95 who died in schools, and 59 discharged on special 
grounds or on account of disease, we have, of the 985 that remain, 
no less than 890 placed out in service, in employment, or with rela- 
tives who have found employment for them, or becoming emigrants, 
soldiers, or sailors; whilst, on the other hand, there are only 47 ab- 
sconding, and 48 committed to Reformatory Schools; the propor- 
tions per cent, being— 

Disposed of Semetiaiaseeriiy beeece ence eens 90 36 

The inspector complains that the returns furnished to him of the 
present character and circumstances of the children discharged, in 
the three years 1867-8-9, from the Industrial Schools of Great 
Britain, are still in many points much less complete than he hopes 
future returns will be. He justly observes— Reports of the opera- 
tions of schools and institutions are too frequently confined to the 
general statement that the Comittee liave much reason to be 
thankful for the success which has attended their efforts, or to the 
details of three or foar highly ericouraging cases selected from the 
general number. In such a work as is carried on in the Certified 
Industrial Schools, the publie have-a right to know what has become 
of each individual committed for detention in them, and what fruits 
the money paid from the Treasury for each individual, amounting 
usually to 70/. or 801, and sometimes to 100/., has produced.’ 

The results of the returns obtained may be ‘thus summarized :— 

The total number discharged from'the Industrial Schools of Great 
Britain. in the three years 1867-8-9, was 4,729, viz, 1,341 boys and 

43 
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* 388 girls, exclusive of 110 boys and 10 girls who were committed to 
Reformatory Schools, and for whose oo rates character and con- 
duct the managers of the Industrial Schools are not accountable. 
Of these, 1,030 boys and 351 girls were placed in, or helped to, 
employment in England ; 22 boys and 2 girls emigrated; 37 boys 
enlisted ; 86 boys went to sea; 57 boys and 18 girls were specially 
discharged as diseased or unsuited to the schools; and 109 boys 
and 17 girls absconded and were not recovered. 

Of the whole number 44 have died (33 boys and 11 girls), 1,175 
are doing well (906 boys and 269 girls), 138 are of doubtful char- 
acter (93 boys and 45 girls), 102 have been convicted of crime (92 
boys and 10 girls), 270 are unknown (217 boys and 53 girls). 

These figures show that, taking the aggregate of those now alive, 
69 per cent. of the boys, and 71 per cent. of the girls, are doing 
well; 7 per cent. of the boys, and 12 per cent. of the girls, are 
doubtful; 7 per cent. of the boys, and 24 per cent. of the girls, 
have been convicted of crime; and 164 per cent. of the boys, and 
14 percent. of the girls, have been lost sight of, and are unknowr..* 

There were 32 Industrial Schools in Ireland, on December 31, 
1870; viz.,3 for boys (1 Protestant and 2 Catholic), 25 for girls 
(3 Protestant and 22 Catholic), and 4 mixed for girls and young 
boys (Catholic).t 

The number of children under order of detention on that day was 
1,529 (246 boys and 1,283 girls). Two girls, who had absconded, 
had not then been recovered. None were out on license, owing to 
the recent establishment of the schools, The numbers actually in 
the schools were 1,527 (246 boys and 1,281 girls). 

The following are the particulars of the ages and previous circum- 


stances of the children admitted into the schools during the year :— 

Girls Total 

144 166 

292 367 

313 392 

328 381 

94 107 
Girls 
72 
305 
One parent dead.... 615 
Deserted by parents 123 
One or both parents destitute 551 
One or both parents in jail 16 





* In the Roport for 1871, the per centages for the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, are ; boys doing 
well, 71:3; girls, 708; doubtful, boys 5°25, girls 8:8; convicted or committed to Reformatory 
Schools, boys, 81; girls, 2; and unknown, boys, 15°3; girls, 18. 

t ‘ Report for 1870,’ p. 20. A great many more have been certified since then. 
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Industrial Schools in Ireland were of so recent a foundation that 
definite results could not be ascertained for the Report of 1870, 
‘but I have no doubt that the training in the majority,’ says the 
Inspector, ‘will produce the best consequences, especially in the 
female schools ; more particularly those in connection with the Na- 
tional Board of Education, and above all in places where there-is 
sufficient land, and dairy and farmyard husbandry are cultivated.’ 

When the Report for 1871 is issued, these anticipations, no doubt, 
will be found to have been fully realized. 

In one respect, there is a considerable difference between the 
British and Irish Acts for Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
greatly to the disadvantage of Ireland. In Great Britain, the 
rating authorities, besides the power of contributing to the main- 
tenance of the inmates, have the power to contribute such sums as 
they think fit toward enlarging or building schools, or purchasing 
land for sites on which to erect them.* In Ireland, the rating au- 
thorities have no such power, and can only contribute to the support 
of the inmates.+ Ireland, being a poor country, is far less able to 
purchase sites and erect schools, by private contributions, than the 
sister island. Therefore, with a view to extending the great advan- 
tages of the Reformatory and Industrial Schools system, the Irish 
Acts ought-to be assimilated, in this respect, to those of Great Britain. 

We have seen that the average annual cost of each child in the 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools in the United Kingdom is under 
20/., which sum is not confined to maintenance, clothing, and lodg- 
ing, but includes staff expenses and all charges, save building. This 
for four years, which may safely be taken as the full average period 
of detention, would amount to 80/. 

Now, we are told by a competent authority, that every convict 
costs the State, on the average, from 100/. to 150/., that the aggre- 
gate cost will not be less than 2,000,000/. per annum, and that this 
sum by no means covers the pecuniary loss. ‘In Liverpool, it is 
estimated that the value of property thus lost is 700,000/., and I 
should think this greatly under estimated. The public are, there- 
fore, much interested in correcting the vicious, As a mere money 
question, it is clearly better to reclaim the vicious than punish the 





* Reformatory Schools’ Act, Great Britain, 1866, sec. 28. and Industrial Schools’ Act, Great 
Britain, 1866, sec. 12. Moreover, by the Elementary Education Act, 1870, England and Wales, 
sec. 28, a Schoo! Board may, with the consent of the Education Department, establish, build, and 
maintain a Certified Industrial School, within the meaning of the Industrial Schools’ Act, 1866— 
the means to be furnished by the rating authority. 

t Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act, 1868, secs.8 and 10, and Industrial Schools’ Act, Jreland, 


1868, sec. 9. 
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criminal, and, no doubt a ‘penny spent in teaching will save a pound 
‘fn punishing. . . .' Iatm bore that I do hot exaggerate, when I 
estimate the saving to the community upon every boy rescued from 
‘evil courses, at from 200/. to 3007. 

Let us take even the lesser sum. Here we have, ‘on the one hand, 
‘the child reformed and restored to society, at a cost to the public 
of 80/., and, on the other hand, the criminal costing nearly three 
times that sum. But we must go further in estimating the differ- 
ence. The former, once reformed, helps to build ‘up our social 
fabric ; the fatter’s tendency is to pull it down. One ‘turns to a 
‘useful employment, whether as field laborer, or a tradesman, or a 
‘sailor; ‘and, in this, producing more than he consumes, he not only 
‘supports ‘himeelf, but, in his accumulations, makes an addition— 
small it may be individually, but considerable in the aggregate—to 
‘the common stock, or capital'of the country. The other, even when 
‘it is no longer in his power to do mischief, is a drone in the hive, 
‘subsisting dn the résults of other nien’s industry. Precisely the 
‘sane remarks apply to tlie girl, who, after some three or four years’ 
training in the school, becomes a workwoman, a farm or domestic 
‘servant, or a shop Assistant. 

‘But far more important is the ioral, than the economic or mere 
‘*naterial view of the question. Thi corrupting influence of a juven- 
ile criminal element ‘in our population, especially among the poorer 
¢lasses, is so obvious as to require no comment; and the rich suffer 
from it in many ways bésides the drain on their pockets. 

Then, there js ‘a still higher consideration. In the hall of the 
great Reformatory of Mettray is the inscription :—‘Ce n’est pas la 
volonté de votre pére qui est au ciel qu’un seul des ces petits 
pétisse.* It is in this spirit, especially, these Acts ate availed of 
- by the nuns of the Good Shepherd and other religious institutes. 
The work of Reformatories and Industrial Schools may be said to 
be yet in its infancy; but there is good reason to expect that, in 
the course of time, as the system extends, religious communities 
will stand high im general estimation, as administrators of such 
institutions. 

First, without any disparagement to several excellent officials, we 
may, as arule, fairly look for most zeal and devotion to their work 
in those whose sole motive is the love of God, and the love of their 
“neighbors for God’s sake. Secondly, a religious community always 
carries out an uniform and well planned system—the result of ex- 





® Matthew, chapter xviii., v. 14. 
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perience; and even though the members should change, from time 
to time, the system continues the same: while in the case of officials, 
each may have his or her own peculiar ideas or crotchets, and so 
with the change of managers, there will necessarily be, more or less, 
a change of system—which, generally speaking, must be any thing 
but beneficial to the institution and its inmates, Thirdly, and above 
all, it is universally admitted that religion must be the basis of 
reformation : and by whom can the truths and precepts of religion 
be more successfully inculcated than by the ministers of the Gospel, 
or the members of religious communities ; or from whose lips will 
they be more readily and reverently received ? 

The preservation of young girls exposed, by want and neglect 
and evil association, to the danger of falling into bad courses, and 
the bringing back to the paths of duty those who have so fallen, is 
indeed a blessed and most useful work. It is moreover a work of 
no small difficulty; and demands, not alone patience, perseverance, 
and devoted zeal, but much prudence and gound judgment in those 
to whom it is intrusted. On this point Miss Carpenter remarks :-— 


A school for boys is necessarily different in many reapects from one for girls, 
They are to be fitted for independent active aes ont hen the tone of the in- 
stitution is once established,» le clef des champs,’ a8 etz calls it, should be 


the only one employed.* But girls are to be’ ita for home; and while the 
same preparation for an independent life is not required for them, a far greater. 
degree of neatness, order, and propriety of demeanor ig desirable, 

The requirements of convicted children of the female sex have been hitherto 
oyerlooked; nor would it appear to be generally understood how many of these 


exist, and how dangerous is their position both with regard to themselves and 
the community. . 

The fact that girls of the criminal class are far more degraded, dangeepne t to 
society, and difficult to control than boys, is well known to those whose ex 
ence has enabled them to compare the both sexes. The proofs and causes this 
state of things can not be here entered on; the fact is'in part referable to the 
greater natural delicacy. and susceptibility of the nature of girls, which renders 
them open to a deeper impress of good and evil. They have also been more 
directly exposed to the evil influences of bad homes, and os, affections, which 
are very strong in these girls, are therefore in close sympathy with vice. Their 
desire for excitement of every kind is strong, as also ag the gratification of 
their senses. They are generally devoid of any good principles of conduct, 
Particularly addicted to deceit, both in words and actions. of fine but misdirected 
powers, of violent passions, extremely sensitive to imagined injury, and equally 
sensitive to kindness. 





* ‘ Every successful Reformatory institution of which I have any knowledge,’ says Mr. Hill, 
the Recorder of Birmingham, ‘ has made the cultivation of land a leading object of attention, and 
much of each day has been spent by the pupil. in the garden or the field, to his grent improvement 
in body, mind, and spirit.. The handicrafts ancillary to the cultivation of the land offer them- 
selves as an excellent variety of occupation, whether in regard to the exhilaration which attends 
& change of employment, or for engaging the willing industry of those to whom out of door labor 
is, for any reason, unfit, or to whom it is unwelcome. Every Ind ought to be able to mend his 
clothes and his shoes, not necessarily that he may become either a tailor or a shoemaker, but that he 
mey always be able to keep himself in a state of negtvess, and thus to preserve, under the most 
adverse circumstances, a decent appearance.’ 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS UNDER RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
‘Rev. Sydney Turner in his (15th) Annual Report as Inspector of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Great Britain for the year 
1871, includes accounts of several Catholic institutions under the 
care of Sisters of, different Orders, who prove eminently successful 
in the reformation of girls of the neglected and criminal class. 


YORKSHIRE CATHOLIC GIRLS’ REFORMATORY, HOWARD HILL, SHEFFIELD. 
Under the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Number of inmates on day of inspection, October 4, 1871, 71, and 15 volun- 
tary inmates, four of whom are girls whose term of detention has expired. 

State of premises.—Thoroughly clean and in good order. A chapel was in 
course of erection, built chiefly by the munificence of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Health and general condition.—Very fair. There had been cases of fever and 
ophthalmic affection in the winter; and two girls had died, but the inmates 
looked generally well and healthy. 

Conduct and discipline.—Very satisfactory. The management is at once 
kindly and judicious, The manner and general expression of the girls are 
thoroughly natural and satisfactory. 

Educational state—A good deal above the average of girls’ Reformatories. 
The girls (especially in the first and second classes) acquitted themselves very 
creditably in ciphering and dictation. The reading and spelling were very good. 

Industrial training.—The laundry affords full employment for the elder girls, 
and the needlework shows great proficiency. 

General remarks.—Miss Crauford has established a cottage close to the school, 
as a home for girls temporarily out of place, which is a most valuable append- 
age to the institution. It is a great advantage that the rules of the Order of 
Charity, to which the Sisters belong, allows of so much more freedom and inter- 
course with the every day life of the world. 

Staffi—Miss Crauford, and nine Sisters of Charity. 

Average number maintained, 86. Total cost for 1871, 1,9917. 2s. 9d. 

Comparative cost per head on ordinary maintenance and management, 191. 
5s. 1d. 

Net cost per head, including profit or loss on industrial departments, 152. 11s. 6d. 

Industrial profits, 6012 10s. 3d 

Results on cases discharged in the three years 1868, 1869, and 1870:—Of 51 
discharged in 1868-70, there are doing well, 39, doubtful 6, convicted of crime 
5, unknown 1. E 

DALBETH REFORMATORY FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRLS, GLASGOW. 


Under the Nuns of the Good Shepherd. 

Number of inmates on day of inspection, July | and October 19, 1871, 83. 

State of premises.—In excellent order; all thoroughly clean and well arranged. 

Health and general condition —The girls had generally been in good health 
during the summer and.autumn. There had been two deaths, one from heurt, 
the other from brain disease. : 

Conduct and discipline.—The girls’ conduct had generally been good, but their 
manner during my examination was not very satisfactory. 
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Educational state.—Very fair, on the whole. The first class contained 30 
girls (in two divisions), the second 13, the third 12, the fourth 12. ‘These read 
from the Second and Third Books (and Sequels) of the Irish series. The cipher- 
ing was creditable, the copy writing very fair, that of the older girls — 
good ; the dictation of the first class, fair. 

Industrial training.—Laundry, needle, and house work. The sptareitiinnd to 
be generally well employed. 

General remarks.-—The appearance and dress of the girls struck me as much 
improved. It is a matter of regret that from the somewhat conventual charac- 
ter of the institution, they can not have more out: door exercise, and be made 
more familiar with the outside world. 

Staf.—Twelve Sisters of the Order of the Good Shepherd. 

Average number maintained, 86. Total cost for 1871, 1,648/. 18s. 7d. 

Comparative cost per head on ordinary maintenance and management, 142 
19s. 7d. 

Net cost per head, including profit or loss on industrial departments, 131. 0s. 8d. 

Industrial profits, 3282. 1s. 10d. 

Results on cases discharged in the three years 1868, 1869, and 1870:—Of 63 
discharged in 1868-70, there are doing well 40, dead 2, doubtful 6, convicted 
of crime 9, unknown 6. 

It is highly desirable that there should be attached to every Re- 
formatory and Industrial School sufficient ground for exercise. and 
suitable employment of the inmates in the open air. Where this 
can not be, the inclosed orders who can not accompany the children 
in walks outside the convent grounds might’ meet the views of the 
Inspector by employing trustworthy female assistants to take care 
of them on such occasions, as is done by the Carmelite nuns at 
their Industrial School, Sandymount, near Dublin. 


ST. JOSEPH’S REFORMATORY SCHOOL FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRLS, BALLINASLOE. 
Under the charge of the Sisters of Merey. 

Average daily number of inmates during 1870 

State of premises.—I found the school when I made my inspection kept with 
much care and attention. It is situate on eight acres of land, with large gatden 
attached, in the town of Ballinasloe, and is capable of accommodating a much 
larger number of children than are inmates of the institution. 

The health and general condition of the children have been satisfactory; no 
serious illness or death occurred during the year, or since the founding of the 
institution; even scrofula soon yields to treatment in the institution, and the 
children become robust and healthy. The girls have a bright and cheerful ap- 
pearance. They are neatly and tidily clothed. 

Conduct and discipline-—An excellent spirit prevails in this institution, which 
has more the appearance of an Industrial School than a Reformatory, except 
that the girls are much older. The school being very small individualization ia 
more complete; the character of each child being known, the means for refor- 
mation can more easily be obtained. The punishments consist of cellular con- 
finement, but are unfrequent. 
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The manager reports that ‘when a child first enters the institution she is gen- 
erally awed by the strictness and regularity which she sees around, and has 
sufficient cunning to conceai her natural. propensities, and it is only after some 
time, when her true character is developed, that reformation begins.’ ‘Any 
corporal chastisement hardens and degrades. The system of marks is the most 
powerful agent for reformation, and red, green, and blue ribbons are worn by 
the different classes.’ 

Educational state.—The scholastic instruction consists of reading, dictation, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, singing, and 9 little geography. The Third and 
Fourth Books of the National Board are tanght. 

Industrial training.—The girls are employed in the laundry and at needle- 
work. They have the care of poultry and pigs, cook, and are practically taught 
the duties of household servants. They make their own dresses, and under- 
stand the use of the sewing machine. 

General remarks.—The great secret in the successful management of this in- 
stitution is, that the Sisters themselves mapage the Reformatory ; they sleep in 
the girls’ dormitory, and never leave them day or night. 

Average number maintained, 26. Total cost for 1870, 5482. 13s. Td, of which 
425i. 15s. 1d. was for ordinary maintenance and management, making the aver- 
age cost on ordinary charges 201. 12s. 1d. per head. Net cost per head, includ- 
ing industrial departments, 204 12s. 1d. Industrial profit, 33/. 12s. 

Results on cases discharged in the three years 1867, 1868, and 1869:—Only 
six girls were discharged during the period; one hag since died, the rest are all 
Going well; one emigrated. She was sent to a kindred institution in New York, 
where, after a residence of three months, she was placed in a situation, which 
she has since kept, and is. favorably reported on. The others were placed with 
friends or in situations ag domestic servants; one is on license. From this it 
would appear that 83 per cent. are doing well, and none reconvicted of crime. 

The next is a most interesting institution, the charity of the re- 
ligions community by whom it is conducted haying led them to 
open a Reformatory School for all the most obdurate and seemingly 
incorrigible subjects, whom the managers of other schools find they 
are unable to reform under the system that suits the great majority 
of children committed to Reformatories. The great advantage of 
snch a school is, that all the worst characters can here be trained 
together—girls who require a special uniform treatment. The ex- 
értions of the Sisters of Saint Louis, who devote their lives to this 
arduous office, have already been rewarded with considerable suc- 
cess, At this school are also received girls laboring under various 
diseases, who are refused by the managers of Reformatories else- 
where, and for whose care special arrangements are made here ; and - 
we are told that the Sister Superior has given the Inspector of Re- 
formatory Schools ‘authority to admit, without distinction, all young 
offenders who are sentenced to detention in a Reformatory School 


by legal authority.’ 
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SPARK'S LAKE REFORMATORY SCHOOL FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRLS, MONAGHAN, 

Staf—Sisters of Saint Louis. 

Average daily number of inmates during 1870........ 7 

State of premiges.—I found the building on my different visits to the school 
always in good repair and well cared. The girls are divided into two classes, 
which are kept always apart, so that they do not mix. The accommodation is 
for 60 inmates, but that number has never been reached. 

Health and general condition.—I found the girls, on all the occasions when I 
visited during the year, enjoying good health; and every care is taken of their 
sanitary state both by diet and medical treatment. 

Conduct and discipline.—This institution has particular difficulties to contend 
with ; all the most corrupt and refractory girls found incorrigible in other insti- 
tutions are received here, as well as those laboring under various diseases, who 
are refused by the managers of Reformatories elsewhere; and Mrs. Beale, the 
manager, has given the Inspector of Reformatory Sehools. authority to admit, 
without distinction, all young offenders who are sentenced to detention in a 
Reformatory School by legal authority. Her success in their treatment is gen- 
erally satisfactory, but occasionally some of the most depraved resist all efforts _ 
for reformation, and either endeavor to escape from the school, or return to their 
abandoned life on discharge. These, however, are few; and Mrs: Beale has 
succeeded in thoroughly reforming girls who had been considered incorrigible 
in other schools, but who are now well conducted, and hold a respectable posi- 
tion in life. 

Educational state.—Reading, writing, grammar, and arithmetic are taught, and 
the instruction given is far in advance of that in some other Roman Catholic 
Reformatory Schools for girls in Ireland. 

Industrial training.—Embroidery and lace work, as well as plain needlework, 
are taught. The girls are likewise employed in the laundry, the dairy, and the 
farmyard. They milk cows, feed pigs, and do other duties of farm servants. 
Some nice work by girls belonging to this school is now exhibited in the Lon- 
don Exhibition for 1871. . 

General remarks.—The advantages of a penal Reformatory School for girls 
are great; some belonging to professional gangs of thieves are taught to simu- 
late epilepsy and other diseases so as to deceive the most skillful; hence the 
necessity for this institution. All epileptics, cataleptics, and others, are sent to 
it, and some pronounced incurable by competent medical authority, and recom- 
mended for discharge on that ground, has never shown the slightest symptom 
of the disease since removal here. A peculiar diet is given, open air exercise, 
and other sanitary arrangements are adopted, under which the health rapidly 
improves, and with it the general condition of the patient. The girls are en- 
couraged to work; employment is never made a punishment, but rather a 
reward and a duty. 

Average number maintained, 47. Total cost for 1870, 8981. 16s. 9d., of which 
7861. 5s. 8d. was for ordinary maintenance and management, making the aver- 
age cost on ordinary charges 16k 14s. Id. per head. Net cost per head, includ- 
ing industrial departments, 174 12s. 10d. Industrial profit, 694 14s. 2d. 

Results on cases discharged during the past three yeara, 1867, 1868, and 
1869:—Sent to service as household servants, 15; returned to friends, 9; emi- 
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grated, 4; total, 28. Of these 18 are doing well, five are doubtful, three have 
been, since their discharge, convicted of crime, two have been lost sight of, and 
their present position is unknown. From this it would appear that 64 per cent. 
are doing well, and 11 per cent. have been reconvicted of crime. 

There are also the following Reformatory Schools for girls, con- 
ducted by nuns, favorably spoken of in the Inspectors’ Reports :— 

Arno’s Court (Roman Catholic) Reformatory for girls, near Bristol, certified April 
22, 1856, inspected June 7, 1871, conducted by the nuns of the Good Shepherd. 

Lancashire Reformatory for Roman Catholic girls, Blackbrook, St. Helen's, 
certified June 23, 1869, inspected May 31, 1871, under the Sisters of Mercy. 

High Park Reformatory School for Roman Catholic girls, Dramcondra, Dublin, 
certified December 21, 1858, inspected July 29, 1870, conducted by the Sisters 
of Our Lady of Charity of Refuge. 

St. Joseph’s Reformatory for Roman Catholic girls, Clare street, Limerick, 
certified January 25, 1859, inspected June 10, 1870, conducted by the nuns of 
the Good Shepherd. 

We next come to Industrial Schools for girls. These appear to 
be peculiarly suitable for the administration of nuns. In Ireland 
alone, of the thirty-three female Industrial Schools, mentioned in 
the Report of the year 1870, no less than twenty-nine are conducted 
by religious communities ; and, every year, it is likely that this 
number will increase, as the zeal and charity of the nuns will induce 
them to open new schools for poor destitute girls, and to administer 
them wherever it is feasible. The Reports of the Industrial Schools 
present many interesting features. We have room for only a few :— 


ORPHANAGE FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRLS, FALKNER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Under the Sisters of Notre-Dame. 

Number of inmates on day of inspection, September 18, 1871, 110; of these 
93 were committed cases, 17 voluntary. © 

State of premises.—Very orderly and well arranged. Perfectly clean and 
comfortable. 

Health and general condition.—Satisfactory 1 found three consumptive cases, 
and two scrofulous. Many of the girls are young. They looked cheerful and 
well cared for. 

Conduct and discipline —Comparatively few difficuities. The school is well 
managed in every respect. The girls are treated with much consideration and 
good judgment. 

The educational state is above the average. ‘The school work is well ar- 
ranged; classification well carried out. The instruction is systematic and 
effective. The younger children as well as the elder get a full share of atten- 
tion. Vocal music is successfully cultivated. 

Industrial training.—The elder girls are employed in laundry and house 
work; the younger are well taught in needlework of every kind. Good habits 
of order, neatness, and tidiness are strongly enforced. 

General remarks.—Some of the elder girls looked to me quite old enough to 
be earning their own living. 
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* Staf_—Sister Powell, and six Sisters of the Order of Notre-Dame. 
Average number maintained, 109. Total cost for 1871, 1,527/. 18s. 1d. 
Industrial profits, 531 19s. 3d. 
_ Results on cases discharged in the three years 1868, 1869, and 1870:—No 
discharges in 1868-70. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BRECKFIELD ROAD SOUTH, LIVERPOOL. 
Under the Sisters of Mercy. 

Number of inmates on day of inspection, September 19, 1871, 77; of these, 
15 were voluntary cases, 62 under detention. 

State of premises.—Very suitable. All in perfect order, and comfortable. 

Health and general condition.--Very satisfactory. The girls looked well, and 
seemed kindly treated. 

Conduct and discipline.—The former superintendent, Miss Gordon, was under 
the necessity of resigning her superintendence, having other claims upon her 
services. The school is now managed by Sisters of Mercy. Some difficulties 
occurred during the change of superintendence, but I found the school going on 
well at the time of my visit, and the girls in excellent order. 

Educational state. The girls passed a very creditable examination. The in- 
struction given is of a superior kind, and calculated to rouse the intelligence. 
All the classes were receiving a due share of attention. 

Industrial training.—Laundry work, needlework, training for domestic service. 
The institution has always taken a high place in this respect; and the present 
managers will not, I trust, fall behind their predecessors. 

Staf.—Two Sisters and four assistants. 

Average number maintained, 70. Total cost for 1871, 1,1291 9s. 

Industrial profits, 272. 17s. 4d. 

Results on cases discharged in the three years 1868, 1869, and 1870:—Of 9 
discharged in 1868-70, there are doing well 6, unknown 3. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANAGE FOR GIRLS, ABERCROMBY STREET, GLASGOW. 
Under the Sisters of the Order of St. Francis. 

Number of inmates on day of inspection, June 30, 1871: under detention, 
146, voluntary 12. 

State of premises.—Very clean, and in excellent order. The sick room and 
the laundry much improved. 

Health and general condition.—Good. Several girls with coughs, but only one 
regularly sick (a consumptive case). 

Conduct and discipline.—Very satisfactory. 

Educational state.—Very good. The girls are well taught, and show much 
intelligence. The first class contained 26 girls, the second 27, and the third 16, 
the fourth 39, the fifth, of the smallest and youngest inmates, 50. ‘The reading 
throughout the first four classes (from the Fourth Standard, ‘Burns’ Catholic 
Series,’ to the Second) was good; and the ciphering and writing from dictation 
very creditable, much, in fact, above the average. 

Industrial training.—Needlework, house work, and washing. I was glad to 
find that the girls now do the washing for the boys’ school. 

_ General remarks.—The girls looked bright and cheerful, and sang very well. 
_ Staff.—Sisters of the Order of St. Francis. 
Results on cases discharged in the three years 1868, 1869; and 1870:—Of 56 





discharged in 1868-70, there are doing well 42, dead 3, doubtful 1, convicted 
of crime 2, unknown 8. 

8ST. ALOYSIUS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR ROMAN CATHOLIO GIRLS, CLONAKILTY. 

Staf.—This school is managed by the Sisters of Mercy under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. M. T. Murray, Mother Superior. 

Average number of inmates under detention in 1870 

Voluntary inmates 

_ Externs who attend the national school,..........0-+ceeseseeeees 366 

State of premises.—These fine schools are built on a rising ground outside the 
town of Clonakilty, and are managed. uuder the National Board of Education. 
Situate on twenty-five acres of land, the children have many advantages; the 
site is remarkably healthy. The dormitories, school-rooms, and day-rooms are 
well ventilated, lofty, and kept with scrupulous care and attention, 

Health and conduct remarkably good, 

Educational state.—Very satisfactory. The children mix with their fellows 
ig the school, and often hold high positions in their classes, The resident mag- 
istrate of the district reports to me that the establishment of this school has, 
been of immense service in the district, and the paternal action of the Govern- 
ment in doing so is fully appreciated. The District Inspector of National 
Schools reports favorably of the progress of the children :—297 present at his. 
inspection, October 26, 1870; 549.0n roll; Hullah’s system of music is taught. 

Industrial training.—Lace making, needlework, and machine work are taught, 
besides dairy and farmyard management, cooking, baking, and the duties of 
household servants; eight cows are kept for dairy purposes, and the butter 

‘ which the children make is excellent. Some of the elder girls who are trained 
to be children’s maids have each a certain numberof their younger companions 
under their charge, whom they wash, comb, clean, and dregs. The work of the 
children of this schoo] was. most conspicuous in the London Exhibition for 
1871, and elicited the highest praise. 

General remarks.—When any child from the town of Clonakilty, whose 
parent is very depraved, is ordered for detention by the magistrates of the dis- 
trict, the child is not sent to this school, but to some other at a distance, so that 
she is not degraded in the eyes of her fellow pupils, as it is the earnest endeavor 
of the managers to raise the status of the children as much as possible; hence 
the children hold a high place in the opinion of the inhabitants of the district, 
and the more respectable pupils who attend the school freely associate with them. 

Average number maintained, 78. Total cost of establishment in 1870, 1,6582 
1%s. Average annual cost of each inmate, 181 12s. 2d, on 1,4510. 11s. 2d., the 
expenditure for ordinary charges. 

There was a loss of 3/. 9s, 1d, on the industrial department in 1870. 


HOUSE OF CHARITY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC BOYS AND GIRLS. 
DROGHEDA. 
Under the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Average number under order of detention in 1870..,..... gives tack 24 
Voluntary inmates .........66 seescesecegeeneces gebeccecogne 1 
Extern pupils attending National gchool 
Slate of premises.—This institution is well placed for the accommodation of the 
very young children, extern pupils belonging to the town, in Fair street, Drog- 
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eda. It has 4 large garden at the rear which will give employment to the In- 
dustrial School children. Independently of the benefits which the Industrial 
School brings to Drogheda, the opening of the infant school for extern pupils is 
of immense advantage to the numerous poor of the town, who hitherto had no 
such school for very young boys. The managers have therefore a double ciaim 
on the sympathies of the inhabitants of Drogheda. When the school was cer- 
tified, the Sisters at once commenced to build additions to the premises, and 
placed the school under the Commissioners of National Education. I regret to 
add that their appeal to the ‘public for pecuniary aid has not been sufficiéntly 
responded to, which has considerably crippled their resources. 

Health and general condition.—In consequence of some children suffering from 
@ bad form of skin disease having been transferred to this school, much incon- 
venience wus felt by the Sisters. They had to take a house for an hospital, in 
which the boys were treated; afterward sinallpox showed itself in the schodl, 
and one of the boys who had been transferred died from the disease. 

Educational state.—The Inspector of National schools reports that on the day 
‘of his visit, in September, 1871, 115 males and 13 females were present; the 
method of conducting the school-room very fair, and the school progressing. 

General observations.—Very young boys who require the care of females, ate 
sent from the Dublin Police Courts to this school. This arrangement is very 
advantageous, atid conducive to the well-being of the children. 

Stof.—The Sisters who manage this school are a branch of the order which 
has been in charge of the Industrial School for boys at Beacon lane, Liverpool, 
and which has met with the approval of the Inspector of English schools. 

The receipts for this school in 1870 were nil; the expenditure amounted to 
2482 13s. 8d., ordinary charges, and 11/. for rent; total 2597. 13s. 8d.; profit’on 
industrial department, 11. 9s. 7d. 

OUR LADY OF MERCY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRLS, KINSALE. 
Under the Sisters iol roe 
_ Average number of inmates in 1870 . 


Voluntary inmates ° 
Externs who attend National school, on roll. . eek ones pevcenseecaeks 528 


State of premises.—This school is well situated on the rising ground over the 
town of Kinsale, and in it the greater part of the female population of this dis- 
‘trict are educated. The buildings are of a superior ‘description, and the large 
schools are amongst the best under the Commissioners of National Educatich. 
There are five acres of land attached to this school. which are utilized to the 
best advantage, for the training of the children. 

Health and condition.—The health of the children generally has been good 
during the year; no epidemic prevailed, but one child died of croup in 1870, 

Conduct and discipline—The conduct of the children, always under the eyes 
of the Sisters, is reported to be excellent, and it is impossible to visit this school 
without being struck with the cheerful and happy appearance of the children, 
their orderly and steady conduct, as well as the spirit of industry which prevails. 

Educational state—The teaching in this school, which is in connection with 
the National Board of Education, is excellent; and the Inspector of National 
Schools it: his Report in March, 1871, observes: —‘ Present on inspection, 251; 
‘average number on roll, 532; character of instruction and progress of pupils 
very satisfactory, and a large number are now ready for promotion; vocal 
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music, drawing, and needlework very good; Gennlinnm, coder, and punctuality 
good, and method of teaching satisfactory.’ 

Industrial training.—In no school in Ireland is the training of household 
servants more effectively carried on than here. The manager has taken up the 
conduct of this school with much ardor, and I have no doubt that when results 
can be expected, they will be highly satisfactory. The children are taught 
baking, washing, and the ironing of fine linen, as well as lace work, needle, and 
machine work, and other useful employments. Cottage cookery, the making 
of vegetable soups, pies, puddings, and other comforts often enjoyed by the 
English and Continental poorer classes, are also taught, so as to prepare the 
children to become, with a little additional training, good cooks and economical 
housekeepers, at the same time that the lace work and embroidery by the girls 
of this school, exhibited in the London exhibition for 1871, show that those 
who have taste for the more delicate works of female industry are educated to 
execute them. 

Every girl is individually instructed in domestic duties, so as to render her 
capable of earning her bread, and of contributing to the order and comfort of 
her future home. The main object which the managers have in view—the well- 
doing of each individual after her discharge—must be defeated, if this individual 
training be not accomplished. For this purpose a register of manual work is 
kept, which shows the duties through which each has to pass, and how she 
acquits herself of them. ; 

The employments which all must learn are plain work, including cutting out 
ordinary articles of clothing, dressmaking, sufficient to enable each to cut out, 
fit, and make her own dresses, and children’s plain, ordinary clothing; plain 
knitting, laundry work, making bread in small and large quantities, housework, 
and cooking. Machine work, shoemaking, fancy work, farm and dairy work, 
care of poultry, &c., &c., are regarded as extra, and are confined to individuals 
for whom training in these shall be considered useful. 

In the register every employment in which each girl is engaged, and how she 
has discharged the duty, is noted, so that each goes through the full course of 
training, and the manager can form a correct judgment of her abilities, A 
movable card, showing the present employment of every girl, is arranged at the 
beginning of the month, and hung up in the school. 

An asylum where yofing women of good character are prepared for service, 
is attached to the establishment, where girls who have completed their term 

may remain until suitable employment offers, and find a home when out of em- 
ployment afterward. 

Staf.—Sisters of Mercy, having secular workmistresses under them, superin- 
tended by Mrs. Bridgeman, the Mother Superior. 

Average number maintained, 86. Total cost of establishment in 1870, 1,4562 
8s. 2d. Average cost per head of each inmate during 1870, 11/. 7s, 4d.,.on 
9771 11s, 5d., the expenditure for ordinary charges. 

Loss on industrial department, 17/. 17s. 5d. As soon as a girl has acquired 
proficiency in one branch of industry, she is changed to another, in order to ex- 
tend her capacity for self-support, by fitting her for as many employments as 
possible. This prevents the industrial department from being as remunerative 
as it would otherwise be, if each girl were confined to the one branch in which 
she had become efficient. 
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ST. MARTHA’S INDUSTRIAL SCHQOL FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRLS, MONAGHAN. 
Under the Sisters of Sqint Louis. 
Average number of inmates under order of detention in 1870 


Voluntary inmates. ....... 0c. 0cessececcecceevees to Aeonied Hadve 2 
Externs who attend the National school, on roll 


State of premises.—I found the premises clean and well kept, with good Na- 
tional school and farm offices attached. They are too close to the Spark's Lake 
Reformatory, but the inmates never come in contact, and are quite as distinct 
as a young ladies’ boarding school and a day school for paying pupils, which 
are also taught by the Sisters; however, I am very desirous that the school 
. Should be removed to another locality on the sea-side, which would be peculiarly 
suited to the class of children sent to this school. 

Health and general condition.—Children suffering from scrofula, skin and other 
diseases, epileptics, and those who can not be treated in other schools, are drafted 
here. Some, likewise, of filthy habits, ill-tempered and ill-conditioned, are also 
received into this institution, and with constant care their habits and disposi- 
tions become quite altered. As Spark’s Lake Reformatory holds the place of a 
penal reformatory for girls, so, likewise, all cases under the Industrial Schools 
Act that can not be managed elsewhere are transferred to this school. Many 
have been for months under medical treatment, and they necessarily are given 
an abundant supply of nutritious food, which, with great cleanliness and con- 
stant care, brings them round. 

Conduct und discipline—Some of the children transferred from Dublin gave 
much trouble to the managers, but have latterly become orderly and good. 

Educational state——The schools are placed in connection with the Board of 
National Education, and their District Inspector reports :—‘ Present on inspec- 
tion, 149. General proficiency satisfactory, and the school is progressing. The 
method of conducting the school is good, and the teachers competent. Vocal 
music upon Wilhelm's system is taught for two hours in each week.’ 

Industrial training.—The manager reports that scarcely half a dozen could 
hold a needle or knew the use of a sweeping brush when received into the 
school. Many are now becoming skillful in needlework, and I saw some very 
fine specimens of their work in the London Exhibition for 1871. Eight or ten 
of the strongest girls work at the laundry for two days in the week, and some 
are employed in the dairy and farmyard, others in cooking, and those who have 
an aptitude for the work care the young and delicate placed under their charge. 

The Staff consists of Sisters of St. Louis, who are earnest and devoted to 
their work, and I have good reason to expect favorable results from their teach- 
ing. The Sisters join with the children in their amusements and little plays, 
and gradually acquire an influence over them, leading them to good. 

Average number maintained, 51. Receipts during the year, 4082 16s, 2d. 
Expenditure—Ordinary charges, 832. 2s. 5d.; buildings and rent, 5502. Aver- 
age cost of each inmate, 161 6s. 4d. on 832i. 2s. 5d., the expenditure for 
ordinary charges. Profit on industrial department, 17/. 4s. 4d. 


ST. BRIDGET’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR ROMAN CATHOLIC GIRLS, LOUGHREA. 
Under the Sisters of Mercy. 
Average number of inmates under order of detention in 1870....... 65 


Voluntary inmates Ginv6one enecdvis ocieeeis’), OO 
Extern pupils who attend the National GOROGE. oc ccscvccccccccccee SOO 
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State of premises.—This wchool is situate on twélve aces of rich land in the 
town of Loughrea, and arrangements are being madé to obtain another field of 
six acres adjoining. A considerable expense bas been incurred in building 
dormitories, school, and class-rooms, as well as farm offices. There are now on 
tlie premises ‘six milch cows, which the girls milk, besides calves, pigs, and 
‘poultry, which they care, and are thus taught the duties of farm servants. 

Health and general condition.—There has been no case of serious illness in the 
school since it openéd; the children are bright, cheerful, and happy; the elder 
girls have charge of @ certain number of their young companions, whom it is 
their duty to comb, wash, and care, 

Conduct and demeanor.—The girls wear a néat uniform of scarlet and black 
plaid in winter, and shepherd's plaid in summer, atid are tidy and orderly ; a good 
spirit prevails throughout the establishment; punishments are few, and none 
‘for serious offenses; they generally consist of deprivation of marks: promotion 
to the class of honor is the greatest reward to which they aspire. 

Educational state—The children attend the National school on the premises, 
mix freely with tlie extern children in the classes, and are fairly up to the pro- 
gramme. They write from dictation, and ate well instructed in singing; a 
drawing class is formed of some who show a taste for the art. There are three 
large school-rooms and two class-rooms in the schools, which have 456 boys and 
gifls on the roll. ‘The District Inspector of National schools reports, September 
18, 1871, that there were present on inspection 50 boys, 218 girls. ‘The course 
of instruction and proficiency fair; the school progressing moderately ; Hullah’s 
system of vocal music is taught for half an hour daily; needlework taught for 
tliree hours daily to the classés in rotation, with satisfactory results.’ 

- Industrial training.—Laundry and dairy work, farmyard management, cook- 
ing, and the duties of household servants are taught, besides needlework, ma- 
chine work, and the manufacture of guipure, point, and other lace. The Sisters 
impress on their pupils the importance of labor and the necessity to do their 
work well. I saw some nice gilding and stenciling done by the girls, showing 
that more refined tastes are cultivated. 

‘General remarks.—On my last visit, I found girls who had formerly been ex- 
tern pupils of the National school, but having lost their parents and becoming 
destitute, would have been driven to the work-house had not the Sisters ad- 
mitted them as Voluntary inmates. The Sisters support them out of their 
private resources and the sale of their work, and they are clothed in the uni- 
form of the Industrial school. I found twenty-four such in the institution, and 
was pointed out a fine child, whose parents had lately died, and who was to be 
also received. These orphans are known to belong to the respectable classes 
of the district, and their association with the Industrial schvol children, and 
wearing their uniform, tends to raise the toné of the institution in the eyes of 
the people, and prevents any stigma possibly being attached toit. One of these 
girls had just passed her examination as monitress of the school, and I was 
much pleased with her demeanor and acquirements. 

Average nuniber maintained, 65. Receipts in 1870, 5961. 6s. 3d.; profit on 
industrial department, 214 9s.; expenses during the year (including 1,0802 18s. 
3d. for building and land), 2,1641 19s. Id.; ‘average cost per lead, 15/. 18s. 2d. 
on 1,034. -1s. 4d.,-the expenditure for ordinary charges; industrial profit, 212. 9s. 





SISTERHOODS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY JOHN NICHOLAS MURPHY. 





FIRST INSTITUTION OF NUNS.* 


Earty in the history of Christianity, we read of men anxious to 
’ serve God with greater perfection, retiring into solitude, to devote 
themselves exclusively to prayer and manual labor. Thus was it 
with Saint Paul, ‘the first hermit,’+ Saint Antony, { Saint Pacho- 
mius, § and other solitaries, who dwelt in the deserts of Egypt, and 
notwithstanding their desire to lie hidden from the world, made 
‘the wilderness blossom like the rose,’ and shed the light of holi- 
ness far and wide. Ere long, they had imitators of the other sex. 
The monastic life commenced in Egypt in the third century; and 
about the same time we read of ‘houses of virgins.’ Thus, when 


Saint Antony retired from the world, about the year 276, as we 
learn from Saint Athanasius,] he placed his only sister in a house 
of virgins, rapéévev; and, further, when Antony visited her, many 
years afterward, in her old age, she was, as we are informed by the 
same authority, the mistress or guide of other virgins, xadnyounévny 
Grwv wapbévav. 





* A nun is a virgin, or a widow, consecrated to God by the three vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, and obliged to live in a convent. under a certain rule. We find the word in various 
languages, viz., Saxon, nunne ; German, nonne ; Dutch, non; Danish, nunne ; Swedish, nunna; 
French, nonne. 

t Saint Paul, ‘the first hermit,’ was born in 229, and died in 342, aged 113. He spent 90 years 
in the desert in Lower Thebais in Egypt, whither he had retired in his twenty-third year. 

t Saint Antony was born at Coma, a village near Heraclea in Upper Egypt, in 251, and died 
in 356, being 105 years old. Having sold his goods, and distributed the amount among the poor, 
he retired into solitude in his twenty-fifth year. He is idered the insti of itic life, 
or of persons living in community, under a certain rule. His rule was oral, not written. 

§ Saint Pachomius, abbot, was born in Upper Thebsis, about the year 292, and died in 348. He 
was the first who drew up a monastic rule in writing. His rule was translated into Latin by 
Saint Jerome, and is still extant. 

lj Saint Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria and Doctor of the Church, was born at Alexandria 
in the year 296, and died in 373. He ably combated the errors of Arignism ; and his zeal for the 
Catholic faith drew down upon him many years of persecution and exile. His principal works are 
in defense of the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
The Creed which bears his name contains his doctrine; but is g lly considered not to have 
been drawn up by him. It is ascribed to St. Hilary, Archbishop of Arles, in the fifth century, by 
Dr. Waterland, in his ‘Critical History of the Athanasian Creed.’ St. Athanasius's Life of Saint 
Antony was written in 365. 








44 
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In the fourth century, Saint Basil* speaks of convents of nuns 
governed by a mother superior, and he recommends them to fulfill 
the same duties, and observe the same practices of devotion as the 
monks. He himself established several convents of men, as well as 
of women. One of the latter, at Pontus, was governed by his sister 
Macrina. He drew up his Ascetic Works, which consist of his 
Longer and Shorter Rules for Cenobites, or monks living in com- 
munity, about the year 362. His are the most ancient written 
rules, in use, fur the government of religious communities. Some 
authorities are of opinion that the actual rule of Saint Basil, em- 
bodying his constitutions, was written after his time. It is, at pres- 
ent, the rule which is generally followed in the East. 

Saint John Chrysostomf again testifies, in the fourth century, that 
in Egypt the congregations of virgins were almost as numerous as 
the houses of religious men. At this period, not only were there 
houses of virgins and widows living in common and leading holy 
lives, but there were several women who led devout retired lives in 
the houses of their parents. In time, it appeared desirable, and was 
recommended by the clergy, that all women who desired to lead 
such lives should be assembled in convents, and live under an uni- . 
form rule. 

As to the precise period, when these religious began to make a 
solemn profession of virginity and to receive the vail and habit at 
the hands of the bishop, we can not speak with accuracy. The first 
authenticated instance is that of Saint Marcellina, who received the 
_ habit and vail at the hands of Pope Liberius, in the Church of 
Saint Peter on Christmas day 352, in presence of a great number 
of people. On the occasion, the Pope exhorted her to love only 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the chaste spouse of her soul, and to lead a 
life of continual abstinence, mortification, and prayer, behaving in 
the church with that reverential awe, which the presence of God 
should always inspire. His Holiness reminded her and the congre- 
gation of the example set by a pagan, a page of Alexander the 
Great, who, during some ceremony in a heathenish temple, suffered 
a piece of melted wax, which fell on his hand, to burn him to the 
bone rather than disturb the religious rites which were being per- 
formed. Saint Marcellina, however, did not reside in a convent, but 





* Saint Basil, Archbishop of Cesarea in Cappadocia, and Doctor of the Church, was born in 
329, and died in 379. ; 

t Saint John Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople, and Doctor of the Church, was born 
in- 344, and died in 407. He was named Chrysostom, (‘ golden-mouthed,’ from the Greek), on. 
account of his eloquence. / 
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led a life of great holiness and mortification, with another virgin, in 
a private house. 

Of religious women distinguished by their vail and habit from all 
others of their sex, we find mention made by Saint Jerome,* Saint 
Ambrose,t Optatus of Milevium,} and other writers of the period. 

Saint Jerome, especially in his letters and sermons, gives many 
details of the lives of these holy women, several of whom were 
under his spiritual direction in Rome. One of these was Saint 
Mareella, whom he styles ‘the glory of the Roman ladies.’ Her 
husband died seven months after their marriage ; and she refused 
the suit of Cerealis the Consul, uncle to Gallus Cesar, and entered 
a religious life. Another was Saint Lea, a widow, honored by the 
Church on March 22. She presided over a community of virgins, 
whom she taught more by her edifying example than by words, 
spending whole nights in prayer. Formerly, a lady of rank and 
wealth, and the mistress of many slaves, she now led a life of mor- 
tification, penance, and humility, acting rather as the servant than 
the superioress of the Sisters she governed. She died in the year 
384. Saint Jerome eloquently contrasts her holy death with that 
of the Consul Pretaxtatus, a heathen, suddenly carried off about the 
same time. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of the religious women men- 
tioned by Saint Jerome, were Saint Paula, and her daughter Saint 
Eustochium. Saint Paula was born on May 5, 347. She was a 
lady of most illustrious race, nnmbering among her ancestors, on the 
mother’s side, the Scipios, the Gracchi, and Paulus Amilius, and, 
on the father’s, tracing her descent from Agamemnon ; whilst her 
husband Toxotius derived his pedigree from Aineas and Iulus.§ In 
her thirty-second year she lost her husband. From that time for- 
ward, acting on the advice of Saint Marcella, she devoted herself 
altogether to a religious life. She spent her time in prayer, fasting, 
and works of mercy to the poor, 

After a while, she visited the holy places in Palestine. She built 
an hospital near Bethlehem, also a monastery for Saint Jerome and 
his monks, and three convents for religious women, which formed 
but one house, as all the nuns assisted together, in the chapel, to 
recite the Divine office. All the Sisters were obliged to know the 
whole psalter, which they daily sang, observing the canonical hours 





* Saint Jerome, priest and Doctor of the Church, was born in 342, and died in 420. 

t Saint Ambrose, bishop of Milan, and Doctor of the Church, was born in 340, and died in 397. 
+ Saint Optatus, bishop of Milevium, wrote about the year 370. 

§ Sancti Hieron. Epist. 27, Ad Eustochium. 
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of prime, ‘tierce, sext, none, vespers, complin, and matins immedi- 
ately after midnight. They lived most austerely; they made all 
their own clothes, which were of the coarsest materials. Paula and 
her daughter Eustochium set an example of mortification, humility, 
and sweetness of manner to the whole community, taking on them- 
selves the most troublesome and menial offices. Eustochium was 
chosen abbess, on the death of her mother in 404. She was espe- 
tially the pupil of Saint Jerome, whose treatise on Virginity, ad- 
dressed to her and called his Letter to Eustochium, was composed 
in the year 383. 

Toward the close of the 4th centary, Saint Augustine,” after his 
consecration as bishop of Hippo in Africa, established a community 
of nuns there; and his sister, who was anxious to devote herself to 
the service of God in her widowhood, was chosen the first abbess. 
On her death, Felicitas, the oldest nun, was elected her successor ; 
but, some members of the community having expressed a preference 
for another, Saint Augustine addressed two letters to Felicitas and 
all the nuns, and the priest Rusticus, who acted as their spiritual di- 
tector. In the first letter he exhorts them to union, regularity, fast- 
ing, public prayer, holy poverty, and obedience to their abbess and 
director. In the second, he gives them a written rule. This rule, 
written in 423, is adopted, with some additions, by the Austin 
Friars or Hermits, and the Canons Regular, as well as by the Augus- 
tinian nuns, and a great many other orders and congregations of 
religious men and women. 

About two hundred years after monastic life had been introduced 
in the East, by Saint Antony, Saint Pachomius, Saint Basil, and 
Saint Augustine, Saint Benedict,} who had lived many years in 
solitude, wrote his rule for the monastery which he had founded on 
Monte Cassino, between Rome and Naples. This rule was approved 
of by Pope Gregory the Great, in 595; and, being less austere than 
those followed in Eastern countries, it was considered suitable for 
the West; and was generally adopted in Europe; especially in 
England. It is the basis of many of the particular rules, since 
formed in the Western portion of the Christian world. Its essen- 
tial principles are silence, solitude, prayer, humility, and obedience. 

A monastic rule is defined as a collection of laws and constitu- 

* Saint Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, and Doctor of the Church, was born at Tagaste, in Nu- 


midia, in 354. He was consecrated condjutor bishop of Hippo in Di ber, 395, and ded 
to that see the following year. He died in 430. He is one of the most illustrious of the Doctors 
of the Church. 

Tt Saint Benedict, Abbot, was born at Norcia in Italy, about the year 480. He founded his 
monastery of Monte Cassino, in 529. He died in 543. 
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tions, according to which the religious of a house or order are 
obliged to live, and which they have made a vow of observing. All 
the monastic rules require to be approved of by the ecclesiastical 
superiors, and even by the Holy See, to impose an obligation of con- 
science on religious. When a religious can not bear the austerity 
of his rule, he is obliged to demand a dispensation from his superi- 
ors, or permission from the Holy See to enter a more mitigated order. 

In the early ages of Christianity, although several communities 
followed a common rule, whether that of Saint Basil, Saint Augus- 
tine, or some other holy priest or bishop, each convent was governed 
altogether by its own mother superior; for it was only in later 
times, with the increased facilities of inter-communication, that the 
principle of all the houses of a particular order being directed by a 
generalate could be introduced. 
~ At first, those who embraced the religious life had no other de- 
sign than to serve God with greater perfection, and to sanctify them- 
selves by prayer, silence, work, mortification, and the exercise of 
mutual charity. This was the origin of the religious orders of both 
men and women. But in the course of time, as the necessities of 
mankind required it, a combination of the active and contemplative 
life was introduced, and several religious congregations were estab- 
lished: and thus, besides the praise of God, and the sanctification 
of their own souls, all the offices of Christian charity are now dis- 
charged, and every necessity of mankind is ministered to, by these 
devoted daughters of religion. 

‘Nearly all the ancient orders aaapting themselves to the age, now 
undertake active duties, chiefly the education of youth, in these and 
other countries. 

THE BENEDICTINE NUNS. 

This very ancient order was established by Scholastica, sister of 
St. Benedict, at Plombariola, about five miles south of Monte Cassino, 
in 529. She died in 543, They are cloistered, and take perpetual 
vows, The habit is black, over a tunic of white undyed wool. 
There are now eight convents in England, with boarding schools 
attached. Oulton, near Stone; Princethorpe, near Rugby; Stan- 
brook, near Worcester; Teignmouth; Colwich; Ramsgate; and 
East Bergholt. 

THE AUGUSTINIAN NUNS. 

There are two convents of this order in England,—Saint Augus- 
tine’s Priory, Newton Abbot, Devon; and a second at Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, devoted to the treatment of mental maladies. 
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POOR CLARES OR FRANCISCAN NUNS. 

This order takes the name of their foundress, and are also called 
Minoresses. Clare was the eldest daughter of a renowned soldier 
in Assisium,—born in 1193,—and of a devout frame of mind, 
which was confirmed by the teaching and influence of the founder 
of the Franciscan order. He confirmed her in her resolution to 
abandon the world, and devote herself altogether to God. Her 
parents had in view for her an honorable match; but this she de- 
clined, pleading her fixed intention to renounce the world. On the 
evening of the Monday after Palm Sunday, in the year 1212, Clare 
privately left her home, accompanied by another devout young 
woman, and went to the small church and convent of Portiuncula, 
about a mile outside the town, where Saint Francis and his monks 
resided. She was received at the church door by the community, 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, and singing the ‘ Veni Creator 
Spiritus.’ Here, before the altar of the Blessed Virgin, she put off 
her rich apparel; and Saint Francis cut off her hair and gave her 
the habit, which was of coarse cloth, with a cord for a girdle. He 
then placed her with the Benedictine nuns of Saint Paul, who gladly 
received the young novice, until a convent could be established for 
the new institute. 

She was soon after removed to another Bengdictine convent, that 
of Saint Angelo, near Assisium, where, after equally strong opposi- 
tion from the members of her family, her sister Agnes also took the 
vail. Eventually, Saint Francis fitted up for the two sisters a new 
house close by the church of Saint Damian at Assisium, where they 
were joined by their mother, then a widow, and fifteen other ladies, 
some of whom were their own relatives, and three of whom were 
members of the noble family of Ubaldini of Florence. Clare was 
appointed the mother superior. She rapidly extended the institute, 
establishing the convent of Saints Cosmas and Damian in Rome, 
and houses in several other cities of Italy and Germany. 

The order was approved of by Pope Innocent III., and confirmed 
by Honorius III. in 1223. The rule at first was extremely austere, 
being drawn up by Saint Francis on the model of that which he had 
prepared for his religious men. The Sisters went barefooted, ob- 
served perpetual silence, and practiced severe fasts. They were also 
debarred from possessing property, even in common. Great num- 
bers joined this poor and austere order, including a long line of 
noble ladies, amongst whom were Agnes, daughter of the King of 
Bohemia, in 1240; Joan, daughter of the King of Navarre; Isabel, 
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sister of Saint Louis; Blanche, daughter of Philip of France; Mar- 
garet of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian ; and Marie, 
sister of King Philip of Spain. The rule, being considered too 
austere for the weaker sex, was mitigated by Pope Urban IV., in 
1263. He gave permission to the Clares to possess income. The 
nuns of Saint Damian's and some others, being unwilling to avail 
themselves of these mitigations, continued to observe the strict rule 
of Saint Francis. Hence arose the distinction between the Urban- 
ists and the Damianists or Poor Clares. 

Among the Urbanists even, or Mitigated Clares, many houses re- 
turned, in time, to the stricter observance. The principal of these 
were the Colettines, who followed the reform introduced in the 
fifteenth century by the Blessed Colette, who was born at Corbie in 
Picardy, and died in 1447. Whenever there was a reform of the 
Franciscan Friars, there were to be found Clares ready to embrace a 
life analogous and equally austere. Thus arose the Cordeliéres, 
called in Paris Filles de l’Ave Maria, the Capuchinesses, the Récol- 
lettes, the Tiercelines, or Penitents of the Third Order, known in 
Paris as Filles de Sainte Elizabeth, and other congregations. 

The habit of the Poor Clares is gray, with a cord as a girdle; 
over which they wear a cloak when they go out. 

They have eleven convents in the United Kingdom; five in Eng- 
land, and six in Ireland. Several primary schools for girls are con- 
ducted by the Sisters in both countries; and there is a flourishing 
certified industrial school attached to the convent of Cavan. 

DOMINICAN NUNS. 

The Dominican nuns of the second and third order were founded 
about 1215, and approved by Honorius III. They have now fifteen 
convents in Great Britain. Young ladies’ and middle class board- 
ing schools, extensive primary schools for girls, infant schools, night 
schools, Sunday-schools, female orphanages, créches, hospitals for 
incurables, and an admirably conducted female Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, are the works which principally engage the devoted zeal 
of the Sisters in these countries. In England, they undertake, in 
addition, the visitation of the sick poor. One of their circulars 
adds :— 


There are two charities in which we are most deeply interested, our Créche 
and our work class. For the greater part of the last seven years we have had 
a Créche for babies. In this school we receive infants from six weeks old, and 
take charge of them from six o'clock in the morning until six in the evening. 
They are the children of poor working women, who are employed all day in the 
factories, or at other manual labor. Our object is to save these poor children 
from the want of wholesome food, exposure to the damp and cold of the streets, 
and from the terrible effects of the bad nursing of mere children. Often, too, 
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they are left in the charge of old women, who, to escape the trouble of these 
infants, dose them with opiates, sometimes poisoning them to such an extent, 
that even if they recover, their brains are injured for life. 

The. establishment of a work or sewing class for young girls is our other 
charity that we have very deeply at heart. The dreadful state of vice and im- 
morality into which the laboring classes are plunged is most distressing. Young 
people are herded together in the large factories, and one contaminates another, 
80 that. it requires a miracle of grace for any young girl to continue innocent. 

The habit is a white robe and scapular, over which is worn a black 
cloak or vail. The nuns of the third order, on account of their act- 
ive out-door duties, assume a black habit, beneath which is worn the 
white scapular, which is a special badge of the Dominican order. 

CARMELITE NUNS. 

The Carmelite nuns were instituted about the middle of the fif- 
teenth, century. The rules of Saint Dominic, Saint Francis, and 
Saint Augustine had been embraced by numerous communities of 
religious, women; when John Soreth, a Carmelite monk of great 
sanctity, and the twenty-sixth general of the order, desirous that 
the rule of Mount Carmel also should be followed by nuns, founded 
a female institute under that rule, in 1452. He established five 
convents, of which the first was at Liége, and the second at Vannes 
in Brittany. The latter was built by Francoise d’Amboise, Duchess 
of Brittany, who, in 1457, after the death of her husband, Peter IL, 
took the habit. in this convent. The institute was approved of by 
Pope Nicholas V. in a bull, issued in 1452. 

About one hundred years later, some relaxations having crept in, 
Saint Teresa, a religious of the convent of Avila in Castile, under- 
took the reform of the nuns of her order.* After encountering 
great difficulties, she succeeded; and her new constitutions were 
approved of by Pope Pins IV. in 1562. She introduced a rule of 
great austerity. The nuns observed perpetual silence, wore-habits 
of coarse serge, and sandals instead of shoes, lay on straw, and 
never ate flesh meat. Saint Teresa’s reform was immediately 
carried, out in several of the communities of Carmelite monks by 
Father Antony of Jesus and Saint John of the Cross. 





* The reform in religious orders consists in efforts to bring back the strict observance of their 
original rule, which either had been mitigated, with the approval of the Holy See, or from which 
they had gradually fallen away in the long Inpse of years, the original and the reformed have been 
always considered as two distinct orders: that is, the latter has been regarded os a new order, of 
course subject to the approval of the Pupe. Thus, certain members of an order will desire to fol- 
low the strict observance of the rule of the founder, which has been mitigated, or modified, and 
will, with the consent of their superiors, proceed to carry out their views in separate monasteries ; 
whilst, ngain, others, whose bodily and mental itutions are ited to a life of such extreme 
austerity, will prefer remaining as they are. Both, being approved of by the Holy See, are thence- 
forward distinct orders, the new institute taking a new name. Such, for instance, were the monks 
of Cluni, the Cistercians, and other reforms of the grent Benedictine order, above enumerated, all 
constituting distinct orders, and approved of, each respectively, by the Pupe of the day. 








RELIGIOUS ORDERS—NUNS. 


‘ 


CEREMONIES OF RECEPTION AND PROFESSION. 
Reception, or Taking the White Vail. 

The lady who is to take the religious habit, having made the usual prepara- 
tion, receives the Holy Communion on the morning fixed for her Reception. 
The same morning, all the nuns offer up their communions for her intention. 

At the appointed hour, all the nuns assemble in the outer choir, clad in their 
church cloaks, with lighted candles. The nuns on the right side hold the can- 
die in the right hand, those on the other, in the left. When the procession is 
being formed, the Novice Elect, now attired in a secular dress, usually of the 
richest white silk or satin, kneels to ask the blessing of the Superioress, and the 
name she is to receive in Religion.* 

When the Bishop and his assistants are ready, intimation is given to the 
chauntress, and she commences the hymn, ‘O Gloriosa Virginum,’ which is 
sung by the choir. After the first verse, the procession enters the choir:— 

Cross-bearer. 
Postulants, two and two. 
Novices. 
Professed Nuns. 
Mother Assistant. Novice Elect. Mother Superior. 

On arriving at the grate,t they genuflect before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Then the Mother Superior and Mother Assistant retire to their places, leaving 
the Novice Elect on her knees. 


The hymn being finished, the Bishop, whose mitre has been taken off by the 


attendant, sings the versicle and prayer. He then blesses the wax candle, 
which is laid on the epistle side of the altar. He next incenses the candle, and 
sprinkles it with holy water, after which he approaches the grate with his 
assistants, and presents it lighted to the Novice Elect, who receives it kneeling, 
first kissing the Bishop’s hand and then the candle, and remains until the fol- 
lowing prayer is ended :— 

RECEIVE, dearly beloved daughter, 
this corporal light, as an emblem of the 


AcoiPE, filia charissima, lumen cor- 
porale, in signum luminis interioris, ad 


repellendas omnes tenebras ignorantiz, 
vel erroris: ut lumine Divini sapientiz 
illustrata, cum fervore Sancti Spiritus, 
Jesu Christi, Ecclesiz sponsi, eternum 
consortium merearis, qui vivit et regnat 
cum Deo Patre, in unitate ejusdem 
Spiritus Sancti, Deus, per omnia seecu- 
la seculorum. Amen. 


inward light, to dispel all the darkness 
of ignorance or error; that, illuminated 
by the light of Divine wisdom, with the 
fervor of the Holy Ghost, thou mayest 
deserve to be eternally united with 
Jesus Christ, the spouse of the Chureh, 
who liveth and reigneth with God the 
Father in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
world without end. Amen. 


The sermon follows, the Novice Elect being seated in the middle of the choir. 





* This is a matter of form, as the novice generally selects her own name in religion, of course 
consulting the mother superior, and taking a name not already borne by another member of the 
community. All nuns take the name of Mary in bonor of the Blessed Virgin, to which they add 
seyerally their distinctive names; such as sister Mary Joseph, sister Mary Xavier, &c, 

t The grate is a small lattice-work door or window in the open-work screen separating the choir 


from the chapel. 
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The sermon being ended, the Novice Elect is conducted by the Mother Supe- 
rior and Mother Assistant to the grate, where, kneeling, she is interrogated by 
the Bishop (who wears his mitre) as follows :— 

Bishop.—My child, what do you demand? 

Novice Elect.—The mercy of God, and the Holy Habit of Religion. 

Bishop.—Is it with your own free will and consent you demand the Holy 


Habit of Religion? 
Novice Elect.—Yes, my Lord. 


Bishop.—Reverend Mother, have you made the necessary inquiries, and are 


you satisfied? 
Mother Superior.—Yes, my Lord. 


Bishop.—My child, have you a firm intention to persevere in Religion ta the 
end of your life; and do you hope to have sufficient strength to carry constantly 
the sweet yoke of our Lord Jesus Christ, solely for the love and fear of God? 

Novice Elect.—Relying on the mercy of God, I hope to be able to do so. 

The mitre being taken off, the Bishop rising says :— 


Bishop.—Quod Deus in te incepit, 
ipse perficiat. 

Novice Elect.—Amen. 

Bishop.—Exuat te Dominus vete- 
rem hominem cum actibus suis. 

Novice Elect.— Amen. 


Bishop.—What God has commenced 
in you may He perfect. 

Novice Elect.—Amen. 

Bishop.—May the Lord banish from 
you the old man with his works. 

Novice Elect.—Amen. 


The Novice Elect then retires, accompanied by the Mother Superior and 
Mother Assistant, to put off the secular dress. Meanwhile the CXIIL, XV., 
and LXXXIII, Psalms are sung by the choir. 

The Bishop blesses the habit, sprinkles it with holy water, and incenses it. 
It is then given to one of the nuns to take to the Novice Elect. 

The Bishop next blesses the vail, which is of fine white linen, sprinkles it 


with holy water, and incenses it. 


The novice re-enters the choir, clothed in the habit, bearing in her hand the 
wax candle lighted, and accompanied by the Mother Superior and Mother 


Assistant. 


Meanwhile the antiphon ‘Quis est ista’ is sung. 


The Novice, on her return, makes a genuflection to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and kneeling, receives the Bishop's blessing. 

She next receives the cincture from the Bishop, and is girded with it by the 
Mother Superior, while the Bishop repeats the following prayer :— 


Cum esses junior, cingebas te, et 
ambulabas ubi volebas; cum autem 
senueris, alius te cinget: in nomine 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen. 


WHEN thou wast younger, thou didst 
gird thyself, and didst walk where thou 
wouldst; but when thou shalt be old 
another shalt gird thee: in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Novice again kneels, while the Bishop places the blessed vail on her 


head saying:— 
AccirPe velum candidum, signum 


RECEIVE the white vail, the emblem 


internw puritatis, ut sequaris agnum of inward purity, that thou mayest fol- 
sine macula, et ambules cum eo in low the Lamb without spot, and may- 
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albis; in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen. 
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est walk with him in white; in the 


name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Novice remains kneeling, while the Mother Superior fastens the vail. 
She then receives the church cloak, which she presents to the Mother Superior, 
who clothes her with it, the Bishop saying the following prayer :— 


Reppat tibi Dominus stolam im- 
mortalitatis, quam perdidisti in pre- 
varicatione primi parentis—in nomine 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen. 


May the Lord restore to thee the 
robe of immortality, which thou didst 
lose in the prevarication of thy first 
parent—in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


The Novice, thus clothed, makes first a bow to the Mother Superior, then 
genuflects to the Blessed Sacrament, and afterward places herself on her knees. 
The Mother Assistant gives her the wax candle, and the Bishop sprinkles her 
with holy water, and, extending his hands over her, says aloud :— 


V. Dominus vobiscum. 
R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
OREMUS. 

AnpestTo, Domine, supplicationibus 
nostris, et hanc famulam tuam, cui in 
tuo sancto nomine habitum hujus sac- 
re Religionis imposuimus, benedicere 
digneris, et presta, ut, te largiente, de- 
vota in Ecclesia persistat, et vitam 
geternam mereatur, per Christum Dom- 
inum nostrum. Amen. 

The Novice, standing, says:— 


Regnum mundi, et omnem ornatum 
seculi contempsi, propter amorem 
Domini nostri, Jesu Christi, quem vidi, 
quem amavi, in quem credidi, quem 
dilexi. 


The choir repeats the same. 


V. The Lord be with you. 
R. And with thy spirit. 
LET US PRAY. 

ATTEND, O Lord, to our supplica- 
tions, and vouchsafe to bless this Thy 
servant, whom, in Thy holy name, we 
have arrayed in the habit of this holy 
order, and grant that, by Thy bounty, 
she may devoutly persevere in the 
Church, and merit eternal life, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The kingdom of the world, and all 
the grandeur of this earth, I have de- 
spised, for the love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom I have seen, whom I have 
loved, in whom I have believed, and 
toward whom my heart inclineth. 


The Novice retires a few steps, and sings alternately with the choir:— 


Novice.—Eructavit cor meum ver- 
bum bonum: dico ego opera mea 
Regi. 

Choir.—Quem vidi, quem amavi, in 
quem credidi, quem dilexi. 


Novice.—Elegi abjecta esse in domo 
Domini mei, Jesu Christi. 


Novice.—My heart has uttered a 
good word: I speak my works to the 
King. 

Choir.—Whom I have seen, whom 
I have loved, in whom I have be- 
lieved, and toward whom my heart 
inclineth. 

Novice.—I have chosen to be an ab- 


ject in the house of my Lord Jesus 


Christ. 
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Choir.—Whom I have seen, &c., as 
before. 
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Choir.—Quem vidi, &., as before. 


Novice.—Gloria Patri, et Filio, et 
Spiritui Sancto. 
Choir.—Quem vidi, &., as before. 


Novice.—Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 
Choir.—Whom I have seen, &c., as 


before. 


Here the Novice kneels down, gives her candle to the Mother Assistant, and 
prostrates herself. The clergy and nuns kneel, and the hymn ‘Veni Creator 
Spiritus’ is sung by the choir. 

The hymn being finished, the clergy and nuns rise and turn to the altar; the 
Novice still remaining prostrate, while the Bishop recites the appropriate prayers. 

The Bishop then sprinkles the Novice with holy water; the Mother Assist- 
ant directs her to rise, making with her a genuflection to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and conducts her to the Mother Superior, to whom she kneels, and who raises 
and cordially embraces her. The Novice then embraces the other nuns, making 
an inclination before and after to each, as she does sv. She receives her candle 


from the Mother Assistant, and takes her place among the nuns. 
The candles. are lighted, and the choir sings the CX XXII. psalm. 


Ecce quam bonum, et quam, jucun- 
dum, habitare fratres in unum, &c. 


BEHOLD how good and how pleasant 
it is, for brethren to dwell together in 
unity, &. 


After Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament, all retire processionally, as 


they entered. 


Reception, or Taking the Black Vail. 

On the day of Profession, all the Sisters offer up their Communions for the 
Novice to be professed, She communicates at the Mass which is celebrated at 
the ceremony. The black vail, and ring, of plain silver, are left near the altar, 
also pen and ink, and the Act of Profession. 

The procession takes place, the same as in the ceremony of Reception, and 
the hymn ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ is sung by the choir. 

The Novice kneels near the grate, holding a lighted candle. 
The Bishop blesses the vail, and sprinkles it with holy water. 
He then blesses the ring, and sprinkles it with holy water. 


The following gospel is then read, or sung by the deacon :— 
Saint Matthew, Chapter xvi., 24-28. 


In illo tempore dixit Jesus discipulis 
suis, Si quis vult venire post me, abne- 
get semetipsum, et tollat crucem suam, 
et sequatur me. Qui voluerit animam 
suam salvam facere, perdet eam; qui 
autem perdiderit animam suam propter 
me, inveniet eam. Quid enim prodest 
homini, si universum mundum lucretur, 
anime vero sue detrimentum patiatur? 
Aut quam dabit homo commutationem 
pro anima sua? Filius enim hominis 


At that time, Jesus said to his dis- 
ciples, If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me. Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, and he that’ 
shall lose his life for my sake shall find 
it; for what does it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul? For the Son 
of Man shall come in the glory of his 
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venturus est in glori4 Patris sui, cum Father, with his angels, and then he 
angelis suis; et tunc reddet unicuique will render to every one according to 
secundum opera ejus. his works. 

The Sermon follows; after which the Novice is conducted to the grate by the 
Mother Assistant, when the Bishop, seated, wearing his mitre, interrogates her 
as follows :— 

Bishop.—My child, what do you demand? 

Novice.—My Lord, I most humbly beg to be received to the Holy Profession. 

Bishop.—My child, do you consider yourself sufficiently instructed in what 
regards the vows of religion, and the rules and constitutions of this institute; 
and do you know the obligations you contract by the Holy Profession ? 

Novice.—Yes, my Lord, with the grace of God. 


Bishop.—Det tibi Deusin hoc sancto § Bishop.—May God yrant you perse- 
proposito perseverantiam, illudque ad verance in, this your holy resolution, 
optatum effectum perducere sua benig- and may He deign in His mercy to 
nitate dignetur. In nomine Patris, et complete what He has begun. In the 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. name of the Father, and of the Son, 

and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Then the solemn Mass of the Holy Ghost is said, except the Feast be a 
Double or a Sunday, in which case the Mass of the day is said. 

After the ‘Domine non sum dignus’ the Mother Superior says aloud :— 

Immola Deo sacriticium laudis. Offer to God the sacrifice of praise. 


The Nuns answer :— 

Et redde Altissimo vota tua. And pay thy vows to the most High. 

In the meantime, the Mother Assistant takes the candle from the Novice, and 
gives her the Act of Profession. The Novice rises, and, advancing a step, says, 
in an audible voice :— 

Vota mea Domino reddam, in con- I will pay my vows to the Lord in 
spectu omnis populi ejus, in atriis the sight of all His people, in the 
domis Domini. courts of the house of the Lord. 


The Novice then kneels down, and the Confiteor is said at the altar, after 
which, the Bishop approaches the grate, bearing the Blessed Sacrament, and 
says the ‘Domine non sum dignus’ three times. At the third repetition, the 
Novice makes a profound adoration before the Blessed Sacrament, which the 
Bishop raises a little, whilst she pronounces ber vows as follows :— 


Act of Profession. 

In the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and under the protection 
of His Immaculate Mother, Mary, ever Virgin, I, (N. N.) called in religion Sister 
Mary (N.) do vow and promise to God Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, and 
to persevere to the end of my life in Inclosure in this Institute, fog the Charita- 
ble Instruction of poor girls, according to the Rules and Constitutions of this 
Order of the Presentation of Our Blessed Lady, approved of and confirmed by 
the Apostolical authority of our Holy Father Pope Pius the Seventh, under the 
authority and in presence of you, my Lord, and Right Reverend Father in God, 
(N.), Bishop of this diocese, and of our Reverend Mother (N.), called in Relig- 
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ion Sister (N.) Mother Superior of this Convent of the Presentation of Our 
Blessed Lady, on this day of in the year of our Lord * 

As soon as the Novice has read the Act of Profession, the Mother Assistant 
gives her a pen, to make a cross after her signature. This done, the Bishop 
gives her the Holy Communion, saying :— 

Quop Deus in te incepit, ipse per- © WHat God has commenced in thee, 
ficiat; et corpus Domini nostri Jesu may He himself perfect; and may the 
Christi custodiat-animam tuam in vi- body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve 
tam eternam. Amen. thy soul to life everlasting. Amen. 

After a few minutes, the newly Professed is conducted by the Mother Assist- 
ant to the Mother Superior, to whom she presents the Act of Profession, on her 
knees.¢ She then resumes her place at the grate. 

Mass being finished, the Bishop takes off his chasuble, and, putting on a cope 
and mitre commences the ‘Veui Sancte Spiritus,’ which is continued by the 
choir. 

The Bishop then sprinkles the newly Professed with holy water in the form 
of a cross, saying: ‘In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.’ 

After the appropriate versicles sung alternately by the newly Professed and 
the choir, she is couducted by the Mother Superior and Mother Assistant to 
the grate, and kneels, while the Bishop, having his mitre on, places the black 
vail on her head, saying:— 

Suscipe velum sacrum, pudoris et Receive the holy vail, the emblem of 
reverentiz signum, quod perferas ante chastity and modesty, which mayest 
tribunal Domini nostri, Jesu Christi, ut thou carry before the judgment seat 
habeas vitam zeternam, et vivas in sec- of our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou 
ula seculorum. Amen. mayest have eternal life, and mayest 

live for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Mother Superior fastens the vail, while the Mother Assistant removes 
the white vail. The newly Professed, having been given her candle, retires a 
few steps from the altar, and sings:— 

Posuit signum in faciem meam. He has placed His seal on my fore- 

head. 

The Choir :— 

Ut nullum, preter eum, amatorem That I should admit no other lover 
admittam. but Him. 

She then kneels before the grate, and the Bishop takes the blessed ring in his 
right hand, and puts it on the third finger of her left hand, saying :— 

Desponso te Jesu Christo, Filio May Jesus Christ, Son of the su- 
summi Patris, qui te illzesam custodiat. preme Father, who has now espoused 
Accipe ergo annulum fidei, signaculum thee, protect thee from all danger. 
Spiritus Sancti; ut sponsa Dei voceris, Receive then the ring of faith, the seal 





* In the Act of. ion the form varies after the word ‘ Obedience,’ according to the objects 
of the order. This in the Order of Mercy, the words run :—‘ And the service of the Poor, Sick, 
and Ig and to pe until death in this Congregation of our Lady of Mercy, according 
to its approved rule and constitutions ; under the authority and in fp of you, my Lord,” &c. 

t The newly Professed is furnished with a copy of her Act of Profession. The original, which 
she has signed, she never sees again ; but, on her death, it is placed in her hands when she is laid 
out in her habit, and is buried with her. 
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et si ei fideliter servieris, in perpetuum of the Holy Ghost, that thou mayest 
coroneris. In nomine Patriset Filiiet be called the Spouse of Christ, and if 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen. thou art faithful, be crowned with Him 
for ever. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


Amen. 

The Bishop solemnly blesses the newly Professed, who, rising, says, or sings :— 

Regnum mundi et omnem orna- The kingdom of the world, and all 
tum smculi contempsi, propter amo- the grandeur of this earth I have de- 
rem Domini nostri Jesu Christi, quem _spised for love of our Lord Jesus Chirist, 
vidi, quem amavi, in quem credidi, whom I have seen, whom I have loved, 
quem dilexi. in whom I have believed, and toward 
whom my heart inclineth. 

The choir repeats the same. : 

The newly Professed retires a few steps, and sings alternately with the choir 
‘Eructavit cor meum,’ &c., as already given. 

The newly Professed then gives her candle to the Mother Assistant, and 
prostrates, and remains prostrate while the ‘Te Deum’ is sung, and the suc- 
ceeding versicles and prayers are said. 

The Bishop sprinkles the newly Professed with holy water; the Mother 
Assistant directs her to rise, makes with her a genuflection to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and conducts her to the Mother Superior, to whom she kneels. 
The Mother Superior raises, and cordially embraces her. She then proceeds to 
embrace the other nuns, bowing to each as she does so, and receives her candle 
from the Mother Assistant. During this time is sung the CXXXII. psalm, 
‘Ecce quam bonum,’ &c. 

The psalm being finished, the nuns retire processionally, as they entered. 


Divestment of all Property. 

Persons who are about to join a regular order undergo a period of probation, 
or novitiate, varying from one to nine years in length, during which the rules 
of the regular orders leave to them the possession and free disposition of any 
property they may be entitled to. When that period of probation is over, a 
person intending to join a regular order is ‘ professed,’—that is, takes the solemn 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, common to all the regular orders. 
The vow of poverty being inconsistent, conscientiously speaking, with the re- 
tention of any property, the intended religious must, before profession, divest 
himself, by legal means, of all that he possesses. A portion is commonly re- 
served to the community which he is about to join, and which is thenceforth to 
maintain him. The rest is disposed of by him in any manner he may think 
best. If any property should come by inheritance to a religious person after 
profession, the rules of the regular orders require him to dispose of that prop- 
erty in favor of those persons who would have succeeded to it if he had been 
dead. If on the other hand, property is left by will to a member of a regular 
order by name, he is entitled under the rules of the order to retain it, not for 
his own benefit, but for that of the community to which he belongs. It may 
he taken as a common feature of all the regular orders, that the members of 
them, once professed, do not hold or retain any income or property for their own 
benefit. If any property devolves upon them by gift, or operation of law, they 
are bound by their vows to divest themselves of it by some legal means; these 
legal means are determined by the law of this country, which of course regards 
their capacity and power of disposition as wholly unaffected by their religious 
vows, These observations apply equally to the members of the male and 
female orders. 
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MISS HONORA NAGLE. 

Miss Honora Naatez, the pioneer of Catholic education for girls 
in institutions professedly Catholic in Ireland, was born at Bally- 
griffin, on the banks of the Blackwater, near Mallow, in the year 
1728. Her father, Garrett Nagle, Esq., was of the family of Sir 
Richard Nagle, knight of the shire for the county of Cork, Attor- 
ney-General, and Speaker of the House of Commons in the Parlia- 
ment of King James II., which sat in Dublin in 1689. Her mother 
was one of the Mathews of Thomaston, a name since rendered illus- 
trious by the Apostle of Temperance. She was also closely related 
to the Right Honorable Edmund Burke.* 

Notwithstanding the pains and penalties attaching to Irish Cath- 
olics who attempted to procure for their children in foreign 
countries the education which was denied them at home, she was 
sent by her parents to be educated in Paris. Her course being 
finished, she remained on a visit with some friends there, and, in 
due time, entered freely into the gaietics of that brilliant capital. 
The fair young Irish girl, who, in the words of a cotemporary, 
‘united with an agreeable person the most engaging manners and 
the more lasting attractions of a cultivated mind,’ was greatly ad- 
mired, much sought after, and flattered; but, young and lively as 
she was, her head was not turned. It is recorded of her that, from 
her earliest years, she evinced such good sense and piety that when 
occasionally complaints were made of her little faults, such as are 
incidental to childhood, her father used to remark that his ‘little 
Nano would yet be a saint.’ 

At the period of which I now write, and, indeed, up to near the 
close of the last century, the condition of the Irish Catholic was 
truly deplorable. By the statute law, he was prohibited the posses- 
sion of landed property, denied all political and municipal privileges, 





* This great statesman, whose mother was Mary, daughter of Patrick Nagle; Esq.,.of. Shavbal- 
lyduff, was two years the junior of his cousin. 
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and jealously excluded from every avenue of social advancement. 
It was only by sufferance he worshiped God, in hidden places, 
according to the faith of his fathers, and by sufferance he was able 
stealthily to educate his children in that faith. Not only was his 
religion banned by law, but, up to the year 1782, he was bound, 
under pain of fine and imprisonment, to appear before two justices 
of the peace, and testify on oath ‘where and when he heard the 
Popish mass celebrated, and also the names of the persons celebra- 
ting and present at it.* Up to the same period, Catholics, or, as 
they were termed in the several statutes, Papists, were forbidden to 
teach school, either publicly or in private houses, except to the chil- 
dren of the family, ander a penalty of 20/. fine and three months’ 
imprisonment.t They were also prohibited sending their children 
to foreign countrics to be educated, under the penalty of disability 
to sue in law or equity, or to be guardian, executor, or administrator, 
or to take a legacy, or deed of gift, or to bear office, and forfeit of 
goods, and also Jands for life.f 

It is true that latterly such enactments were but rarely enforced ; 
but the Catholics of Ireland—being close on nine-tenths of the 
population of the country—felt that those enactments were the law 
of the land in which they lived, and might at any moment be put 
im motion against them. Therefore, their religious worship, and the 
education of their children, were conducted in fear and trembling. 
The state of affairs at the time will be best illustrated by the follow- 
ing fact. On a Sunday morning in the year 1745, while mass was 
being secretly celebrated in a loft of an old store, in Cook street, in 
Dublin, the floor gave way, and the officiating priest, Father Fitz- 
Gerald, and nine of his congregation, were killed, and several others 
were severely injured.. On this, the Viceroy, Lord Chesterfield, § 
declared tliat, the law to the contrary notwithstanding, the Catholics 
should be allowed to open their chapels, and, accordingly, some re- 
laxation took place, as far as Divine worship was concerned. The 
difficulties of education, however, continued as great as ever. 

The poor naturally suffered most from this ill-judged tyranny. 
The rich might themselves teach their children, or they might have — 





* 8th Anne, c. 3, sec. 21, a.v. 1709.—* Irish Statutes,” vol. iv. p. 201. 

ft 7th William IIL, c. 4, sec. 9, a.p. 1695.—' Irish Statutes,’ vol. iii. p. 259. This law was not 
repealed until 1782, when the 2Ist & 22d of George III. c. 62, was passed, being ‘an Act to allow 
persons professing the Popish religion to teach school in this kingdom, and for regulating the edu- 
eation of Papists, and also to repeal parts of certain laws relative to the guardianship of their 
children.’—* Irish Statutes,’ vol. xii. p. 3°8. 

¢ 7th William Ul. c. 4, sec. 1, a.v. 1005.—‘ Irish Statutes,’ vol. iii. p. 254. 

§ Philip Dormer, the fourth and celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, served es Lord-Lieutenast of 
Ireland from August 31, 1745, to September 13, 1747. 
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teachers to attend them in their own homes. But the poor had no 
‘guch advantages. Teaching school by a papist was a serious offense 
in law, and, in the few rare cases in which it was attempted, was 
overlooked only through the kind feeling of the authorities. Hence 
to realize her idea was a matter of no small difficulty and risk to 
our Irish young lady. That idea was the gradual opening of schools 
for poor girls in the south of Ireland, an idea which, in the course 
of time, was further developed in the daring project of the reéstab- 
lishment of conventaal institutions as the best machinery for the 
education of the female youth of the country. 

The difficulties of Miss Nagle’s undertaking were very much in- 
ereased by the necessity of keeping it secret from even the members 
of her own family. For, although steadfast Catholics, they would 
naturally be apprehensive of the fatal results likely to accrue to 
themselves of any relative of theirs so flagrantly violating the law 
as to open a ‘Popish’ school and teach therein. How, undeterred 
by the gravest discouragements and dangers, she ventured stealthily 
to open her first little school; how she struggled on for a long time 
almost single handed in her noble work ; how, from early dawn till 
late at night, she taught, and labored, and spent herself for those 
poor neglected girls, whom a sadly mistaken spirit of legislation 
would keep in darkness and ignorance for ever; how, as if by the 
design of Divine Providence, her wealthy uncle bequeathed to her 
his ample fortune, and thus opportunely supplied her with means 
most wanted for the accomplishment of her plans; how she prevailed 
on four Irish young ladies of her acquaintance to enter the novitiate 
of the Ursulines in Paris, and thus qualify themselves for the estab- 
lishment of a convent for educating poor girls in the city of Cork; 
how, this machinery proving insufficient, she further founded the 
Order of the Presentation; how, for many weary years, she toiled, 
and prayed, and suffered for this her darling project; and how, at 
length, she rejoiced in its realization—all these details may best be 
read in her simple, unaffected correspondence, preserved in Dean 
Murphy's ‘ Life of Nano Nagle.’ The spirit of this entire corres- 
pondence is seen in the following extracts from a letter addressed to 
Miss Fitzsimons, then making her novitiate in the Ursuline convent 
of Saint Jacques, Paris, for the projected foundation in Cork. She 
tells her friend, who had requested she would give her a particular 
account of how she began her schools, that, with a view to carrying 
out the project, she accepted a very kind invitation of her sister-in- 
law to live with her in the city of Cork. She then proceeds :— 
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When I arrived, I kept my design a profound secret, as I knew if it were 
spoken of I should meet with opposition on every side, particularly from m 
mediate family; as, to all they would suffer from it My 

as I could not appear in the 

to take in thirty poor girls. 
steal there in the morning. My 
on very well until, one day, 


iy 


Fi 


: 
as 


into a violent passion, and said a 
on may follow. His wife is very zealous, 
he; ly interests blinded him at first. He was soon recon- 
to it. He was not the person I most dreaded would be brouglit into 
trouble about it: it was my uncle Nagle, who is, I think, the most disliked by 
the Protestants, of any Catholic in the kingdom. I expected a great deal from 
him. The best part of the fortune I have I received from him. When he 
heard it he was not at all angry at it; and, in a little time, they were so good 
i And I took in children by degrees, not 
to make any noise about it in the beginning. In about nine months I had 
about two hundred children. When the Catholics saw what service it did, they 
begged that, for the convenience of the children, I would set up schools at the 
other end of the town from where I was, to be under my care and direction ; and 
they promised to contribute to the support of them. With this request I readily 
complied, and the same number of children that I had were taken in; and at 
the death of my uncle, I supported them all at my own expense. I did not in- 
tend to take boys, but my sister-in-law made it a point, and said she would not 
allow any of my family to contribute to them unless I did so; on which I got 
@ master, and took in only forty boys. They are in a house by themselves, and 
have no communication with the others. At present, however, I have two 
schools for boys and five for girls. The former learn to read, and, when they 
have the Douay catechism by heart, they learn to write and cipher. There are 
three schools where the girls learn to read, and when they have the catechism 
by heart, they learn to work. They all hear mass every day, say their morning 
and night prayers, and say their catechism in each school, by question and an- 
swer, all together. Every Saturday they all say the beads, the grown girls 
evening. They go to confession every month, and to communion when 
their confessor thinks proper. The schools are opened at eight; at twelve the 
children go to dinner; at five they leave school. I prepare a set for first com- 
munion twice a year, and I may truly say it is the only thing that gives me any 
trouble. In the first place, I think myself very incapable; and, in the begin- 
ning, being obliged to speak for upward of four hours, and my chest not bein 
as strong as it had been, I spat blood, which I took care to conceal, for fear'o 
being prevented from instructing the poor. It has not the least bad effect now. 
When I have done preparing them at each end of the town, I feel myself like 
an idler that has nothing to do, though I speak almost as much as when I pre- 
them for their first communion. I find not the least difficulty in it. I 
explain the catechism, as well as I can, in one school or other, every day; and 
if every one thought as little of labor as I do, they would have little merit. I 
often think my schools will never bring me to heaven, as I only take delight 
and pleasure in them. You see it has pleased the Almighty to make me suc- 
ceed, when I had every thing, as I may say, to fight against. I assure you, I 
did not expect a farthing from any mortal toward the support of my schools; 
and I thought I should not have more than fifty or sixty girls, until I got a for- 
tune; nor did I think I should have had a school in Cork. I began in a poor 
humble manner; and though it pleased the Divine will to give me severe trials 
in this foundation, yet it is to show that it is His work, and has not been 
effected by human means.. ° ; 


It is more than a hundred years since this letter was written. In 
its graphic and affecting lines we have presented to us a pleasing 
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picture of these several schools, crowded with poor children, yearn- 
ing for knowledge, struggling toward that light from which the 
Penal Code would exclude them; anxious parents beseeching the 
good lady to admit their little ones into the happy circle of her 
pupils ; the teachers stealthily, and, in many an instance, trembling- 
ly, performing those duties which might at any moment subject 
them to 20/. fine.and three months’ imprisonment ; the surprise and 
delight of the entire Catholic population at the success of that 
which we are told was ‘His work, and not effected by human 
means;’ their request to have the schools extended, and ready 
promise of subscriptions to support them; and, though last not 
least, the presiding spirit of the good work, passing from one 
school to another, at opposite ends of the city, reanimating by her 
presence the zeal of the teachers, dissipating their fears, instructing 
the poor girls, preparing them for the sacraments, speaking for up- 
ward of four hours daily, until her health gives way, and then con- 
cealing her illness from her family, lest her work of charity should 
suffer any interruption. But to complete the picture, more is re- 
quired ; and for this we are able to draw on tradition, which has 
preserved many interesting details of the life and good works of 
this excellent woman, as well as of the manners and customs of the 
people of her day. These details I now proceed to lay before my 
readers. 

The city of Cork at that date (1770) presented a large field for 
the eminently practical charity of Miss Nagle. Her schools en- 
gaged her attention from eight o’clock in the morning until five in 
the evening. But the closing of the schools did not terminate her 
labors of the day. There were children to be looked after in differ- 
ent parts of the city—some confined by illness, and others absent 
from school through the carelessness of their parents. Moreover, 
there were several grown girls requiring counsel and instruction ; 
there were her sick poor to be visited ; and there were aged women 
to be called on, a class which she made her peculiar care, and for 
which she eventually established an asylum, still subsisting. Then 
there was her monthly collection to support her schools, organized 
and conducted by herself. 

At the time, there were no public lamps in the streets of Cork, 
and several spots were dangerous, owing to the ruinous state of the 
parapet walls along the-canals, Besides, as we have seen, there 
were frequent riots and robberies at night. Yet these dangers did 
not deter her; and, on many a cold winter’s morning before dawn, 
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going to Mass at the Cathedral, then called the ‘ North Chapel,’ and, 
on many a bleak winter’s evening, visiting her poor clients, she 
might be seen, moving along in wind and rain, carrying a lantern in 
one hand and holding her cloak tightly around her with the other. 
No matter what lawless characters might be abroad, it may well be 
conceived no one would molest her. There is something in the 
human heart which intuitively recognizes and pays homage to true 
greatness of soul—that greutness which, wholiy divested of self, la- 
bors, and endures, and lives only for one’s indigent and snffering 
fellow-creatures. And thus, oftentimes, when that poorly-clad fig- 
ure appeared, although sensitively shrinking from observation, it is 
recorded that the brawler’s voice was instantly hushed, and many 
a head was reverently uncovered, and many a fervent blessing 
followed in her path, as she silently passed along, on her mission 
of charity. 

May we not well imagine, too, that more than one child of sin 
anid shame was converted by such an example; that the carcless 
liver, when he belield this delicately nurtured lady thus sacrificing 
herself for the welfare of her poorer fellow-creatures, became thence- 
forward ‘a wiser and a better man; and that, in many an humble 
home, when the innocent little children returned from her schools, 
and repeated at night the prayers which she had taught them, and, 
on first awaking in the morning, offered their hearts and the actions 
of the day to God, the better nature of the parents asserted itself, 
and, strengthened and upheld by supernatural grace, led them to 
tern toward Him, for whom she lived and labored, and in whom, 
even though careless and erring they might be, they firmly believed. 

The Ursuline Convent and School at Cork. 

As years moved on, Miss Nagle’s incessant labors necessarily began 
to affect her constitution. Although she bore up bravely, and, as 
we can gather from her letters, persuaded herself that her health 
was excellent; ‘the spitting of blood’ and failing strength reminded 
her that something must ere long be done to insure the perpetuation 
of the good work after her lifetime. She therefore resolved to put 
into execution as speedily as possible her long cherished project of 
establishing a convent in Cork, and to this object thenceforward, 
without her schools being neglected, her fortune, her energies, her 
untiring exertions were devoted. From certain clergymen she re- 
ceived most valuable codperation, especially from her confessor, the 
Rev. Mr. Doran, 8.J., and from the Abbé Moylan, afterward Catholic 
Bishop of Cork. Four Irish young ladies generously consented to 
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devote themselves to this arduous mission, and for the purpose, en- 
tered the novitiate, in the Ursuline Convent of Saint Jacques, Paris. 
Their names were, Miss Fitzsimons, the special friend and corre- 
spondent of the foundress; Miss Nagle, her relative ; Miss Coppin- 
ger, of the Barryscourt family, and cousin of Marian, Duchess of 
Norfolk; and Miss Kavanagh, related to the noble house of Or. 
monde. Meanwhile, Miss Nagle was busily engaged in Cork about 
her new foundation. She built the convent in Douglas street, and 
made all the necessary arrangements for the reception of the young 
community. As a measure of prudence, she proceeded in the affair, 
for a considerable time, without the cognizance of even her own 
family, and informed them of it only when it was in such a forward, 
state as to make success certain, This we learn from her letter, . 
writen to Miss Fitzsimons, from Bath, on July 20,1770, She states 
that she had gone over for the purpose of seeing her brothers, and 
informing them of her project. She describes their amazement and. 
apprehension at first, but how, in the end, they rejoiced at what she 
had done, when they found that the undertaking gave such promise 
of success. ‘It gives them all great pleasure,’ she continues, ‘ that 
I should be the means of promoting such a good work, and my 
sisters-in-law are as eager to get good subjects for it as we could be: 
I hope you will approve of my manner of acting, as the less noise is 
made about affairs of this kind in this country the better.’ 

In another letter written to Miss Fitzsimons from Cork, later in 
the same year, she expresses her anxiety that the ladies making their 
novitiate in Paris for the Cork house should fully qualify themselves 
as teachers, in order to be able to impart suitable secular instruction 
to the young ladies who would be sent to their pension school, ‘ as 
there is such a general complaint, both in this kingdom and in Eng- 
land, that the children are taught only to say their prayers. As for 
spiritual matters, I am sure the nuns will take care of these.’ 

Toward the close of the spring of the year 1771, the Abbé Moy- 
lan proceeded from Cork to Paris, to conduct the young community, 
to its destination. As the four young ladies had received only the, 
white vail, and as the mother superior of a convent must be a pro- 
fessed nun, a difficulty arose, when it was found that not one of the 
French professed sisters of Saint Jacques was willing to accompany 
them to Ireland. This might well have been expected ; for, bad as 
were the penal laws by which Ireland was then oppressed, foreigners 
must naturally have entertained even exaggerated notions of the. 
dangers awaiting a religious community daring to establish itself im 
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that country. But the difficulty was removed by the charity of an 
Irish lady, Mrs. Margaret Kelly, a professed nun of the Ursulines in 
Dieppe, who consented to proceed to Cork with the young commu- 
nity, and preside over them until their profession, when one of their 
number could take her place, and enable her to return to France. 
After a protracted journey, very different in every respect from the 
easy traveling of the present day, they arrived at Cove, Cork Har- 
bor, on May 9,1771. Their convent not being quite completed, 
they occupied meanwhile an adjoining house in Douglas street. It 
was on September 18, 1771, they entered their convent; and this 
is the date of the establishment of the Ursuline order in Ireland— 
of the reintroduction into the United Kingdom of conventual insti- 
tations, suppressed at the Reformation.* 

The Ursuline order was founded at Brescia, a city of northern 
Italy, by Saint Angela of Merici, in 1532, for the education of young 
girls, rich and poor. It was approved of by Pope Paul IIL, as a 
religious congregation, under the name of Saint Ursula, in 1544, and 
was obliged to inclosure, and declared a religious order, under the 
rule of Saint Augustine, by Gregory XIII., in 1572, at the solicita- 
tion of Saint Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, Its special 
fanction is the education of young ladies, although there is generally 
a school for poor girls also, attached to each convent of the order. 
The new Ursuline community of Cork opened their school for young 
ladies in January, 1772, commencing with twelve pupils. These 
numbers rapidly and largely increased, as the opportunity was 
eagerly availed of by parents in different parts of Ireland, who pre- 
viously had been obliged either to send their children for education 
to the Continent, or to have them taught in their own homes. The 
community also took charge of Miss Nagle’s poor schools, adjoin- 
ing the convent. 

The Cork Ursuline community rapidly grew and prospered. Sev- 
eral ladies immediately joined it. One of the first was Miss Moylan, 
sister of the future bishop, who entered December, 1771, in her 
eighteenth year. She lived to tho venerable age of ninety, having 
spent seventy-two years within the convent walls, and filled, several 
times, the office of Mother Superior. 

A branch of the order, a filiation of the Cork house, was estab- 
lished in Thurles in 1789, and one in Waterford in 1816. There 

* Some few convents, on a reduced scale, of Dominicanesses, Poor Clares, and others, as we 
shall see further on, secretly existed in some parts of the United Kingdom ; but this special foun- 


dation of Miss Nagle, for educational purposes, may be regurded as the reintroduction or revival 
of conventual institutions in these countries. 
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are also convents in Sligo and Upton, near Stratford. All have 
large boarding schovls for young ladies, besides free schools for 
poor girls. 

In 1825, the Cork Ursulines removed from the convent in Doug- 
las street, originally built for their reception by Miss Nagle, to a fine 
residence, with extensive grounds attached, on the banks of the Lee, 
at Blackrock, about two miles below the city, as being more suita- 
ble than the house they first occupied for the main object of their 
institute—the education of young ladies. 

THE NUNS OF THE PRESENTATION. 

Greatly as Miss Nagle rejoiced at the success of her foundation— 
at the vast good certain to accrue from the labors of the Ursuline 
institute in Cork, and its gradual extension throughout the conntry 
—she found, after a few months’ experience, that the order was not 
adequate to meet the peculiar necessitics of the times; inasmuch as 
its main function was the education of the chiidren of the rich, and 
although the nuns labored assiduously in her beloved poor schools, 
this with them was but a secondary work, and they could not devote 
themselves to it exclusively, as she had intended they should, with- 
out a violation of the constitutions of their order. This was to her 
& grave disappointment ; and yet, in the designs of Divine Provi- 
dence, although she did not see it at the time, the community which 
she had established afterward largely contributed, as indeed it was 
essential, to the success of ier great project; for it became the 
nursery of that order of which she was yet to be the foundress, 
and, for many years, furnished from among its pupils subjects for 
the several convents of the Presentation in Ireland. 

Retiring to a house next the new convent, along with some pious 
ladies who had joined her for the purpose, she formed a society, to 
be named ‘ Of the Presentation of our Blessed Lady in the Temple.’ 
The objects of the society were—going through the city, looking 
after poor girls; inducing them to attend school; and instructing 
them in their religion; and, further, visiting, relieving, and consol- 
ing the sick poor in their own homes, and in the public hospitals— 
duties analogous to those now discharged by the Sisters of Charity, 
and Sisters of Mercy. This association, approved of by the Bishop 
of the diocese, commenced its work on Christmas day, 1777, when 
fifty poor persons were entertained at dinner by the foundress, who, 
with her associates, waited on them at table. This practice she 
continued for life. 

About this time she established her Asylum for aged females. 
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The stranger now visiting the neighborhood of the South Presenta- 
tion Convent in Cork, will be struck by a handsome building of red 
stone, with limestone dressings, abutting on the street, and, on in- 
quiry, will be informed that it is Miss Nagle’s Asylum for old women; 
but who she was, his casual informant will probably be unable to 
tell. For ninety years now, this good work, like her other good 
works, has been going on ; and thus, during that lengthened period, 
many a respectable aged woman has been saved from either the 
work-house or slow starvation, and enabled to close her life in ease, 
ministered to by the good nuns of the Presentation order. 

The establishment of a house of refuge for fallen women, to be 
supported by the labor of the inmates, was her next undertaking; 
but this she was not destined to accomplish. Her mission had been 
already fulfilled; and it was time she should be called to her reward. 
In the commencement of 1784, an incessant cough and other ail- 
ments gave warning of her approaching end. Thenceforward she 
rapidly declined; and on April 26, of that year, fortified by the 
rites of the church, and surrounded by her little community, to 
whom, on being urged to say something, she addressed, as her last 
exhortation, the words, ‘Love one another as you have hitherto 
done,’ she calmly expired in the fifty-sixth year of her age, and the 
thirtieth of her heroic career of charity. 

After Miss Nagle’s death, the Sisters of the Presentation fully 
carried out the precepts, and acted up to the example, bequeathed 
them by their beloved foundress. So abundant was the fruit of 
their labors, that the Bishops of other dioceses were anxious that 
the good work should be extended to their flocks. With a view to 
this, Doctor Moylan, Bishop of Cork, made application to the Holy 
See for its approval of the congregation, which, thus far, had ex- 
isted only by episcopal sanction. 

In the Catholic Church, no religious order or congregation can be 
permanently, established or extended, unless it is approved of by the 
Pope, who, for this purpose, must be fully informed and satisfied as 
to its scope, objects, and rule and constitutions. Then, if, after the 
experience of some years’ further working, it is still approved of, it 
is confirmed by the Holy See. 

Conformably with the petition thus made to him, Pope Pius VI. 
addressed a brief, under date September 3, 1791, to Francis, Bishop 
of Cork, approving of the pious institute of Charitable Instruction, 
established in the city of Cork, and authorizing him to extend the 
same to all other cities, towns, and places in Ireland, with the con- 
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sent of the ordinaries.* The brief directed that the religious should 
observe rules and constitutions approaching, as near as possible, to 
those of the Order of Saint Ursula, and, also that, having com- 
pleted the time of probation, they should make simple vows of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, and a vow of persevering in the 
said holy purpose of charitable instruction. The nature of simple 
and solemn vows will be explained farther on. 

In a few years, the mother house in Cork sent forth five colonies, 
which, among many others, are, to this day, flourishing institutions; 
viz., to Killarney, in 1793; George’s Hill, Dublin, in 1794; the 
northern district of the city of Cork, in 1799; and Waterford and 
Kilkenny, both in 1800. 

In the year 1805 it appeared desirable to the Bishops, and to the 
several communities themselves, that, to meet the educational neces- 
sities of the times, as well as to insure the consolidation and per- 
petuity of the institute, it should be formed into a religious order, 
with solemn vows and a law of inclosure, and should confine itself 
exclusively to the work of charitable instruction, necessarily omit- 
ting the visitation and relief of the sick poor in the public hospitals 
and their own homes, which heretofore formed part of its objects, 

Accordingly, application having been made to the Holy Sce, his 
Holiness Pope Pius VII., on April 9, 1805, issued a brief addressed 
to his venerable brother, Francis Bishop of Cork, approving of the 
members of the Institute of Pious Instruction being transferred 
from the state of members of a simple congregation to that of a 
religious order, under the title and invocation of the Presentation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of their being admitted, on the 
expiration of the time of probation, to the profession of solemn 
vows, with the addition of a fourth vow, namely, that of educating 
and instructing young girls, especially the poor, in the precepts and 
rudiments of the Catholic faith. The brief recites, at full length, 
the rules and constitutions, confirms the same, and directs that the 
religious in future shall live under these rules, be subject to the or- 
dinary, and observe the law of inclosure. 

It may be well to explain here that it is only inclosed or clois- 
tered nuns, such as the Benedictines, Carmelites, Dominicanesses 
of the second order, Poor Clares, Augustinians, the other ancient 
orders, the Ursnlines, and the Presentation Nuns above mentioned, 
are religious orders, Those who go out to minister to the sick, to 





* An ordinary is one having ordinary or immedinte jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical, such 
as a Bishop in his diocese, or the dean or vicar-capitular, should the see be vacaut. 
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visit hospitals, to relieve the poor in their own homes, and to fulfill 
other extern offices of charity, are congregations. This is the gen- 
eral rule. However, there are a few institutes, such as the nuns of 
the Good Shepherd, observing the law of inclosure, which are 
simply congregations. 

The vows taken by nuns belonging to religious orders, bound by 
a law of inclosure, and thus entirely segregated from the world, are 
called solemn vows, and are invariably taken for life. To constitute 
a solemn vow, it must be prescribed and accepted as such by the 
Holy See. 

The vows taken by the members of religious congregations, which, 
with a few exceptions, are not bound by the law of inclosure, and 
are a later institution in the Church, are called simple vows. Simple 
vows are either for life, or for a certain number of years, or for one 
year. Thus, the Irish Sisters of Charity, the Sisters of Mercy, and 
the Nuns of the Good Shepherd, take simple vows for life; while 
the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul take simple vows 
for one year only, annually renewable. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that a simple vow is fully as binding as a solemn vow, in 
the religious life. — 

Rules and Constitutions of the Presentation Order. 

The Rules and Constitutions of the Presentation Order drawn up 
by Doctor Moylan, Bishop of Cork, in close conformity with those 
of the Institute of Saint Ursula, and corroborated by the suffrages 
of other Irish Bishops, August 15, 1793, were confirmed by an 
Apostolic brief, April 9, 1805, 

They commence as follows :— 


1. The Sisters admitted into this Religious Congregation, besides the princi- 
pal and general end of all Religious Orders, such as particularly attending to 
the perfecting of themselves in the way of the Lord, must also have in view 
what is peculiarly characteristic of this institute, that is, a most serious applica- 
tion to the instruetion of poor female children in the principles of Religion and 
Christian Piety. In undertaking this very arduous, but. meritorious task, the 
Sisters, whom God is edowly pleased to call to this state of perfection, shall 


encourage themselves, and animate their fervor and zeal, by the example of 
their Divine Master, who testified on all occasions a tender love for little chil- 
dren, expressed the greatest pleasure on their approaching Him, and declareth 
that Whosoever receiveth these little ones in His name receiveth Himself. They 
shall also consider, that in cultivating the tender minds of young children, by 
impressing on them a horror for vice and the love of virtue, and by instructing 
them in the duties of religion, they are associated to the functions of those 
heavenly spirits. whom God has appointed guardian angels, to watch over and 
direct them in the ways of eternal salvation. 

2. It is a duty incumbent on the Sisters, to teach the children daily the Cate- 
chism, which they shall explain to them briefly and simply, adapting their 
language to the age and capacity of the children. 

3, They shall teach the children to offer themselves up to God from the first 
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use of reason, and, when they awake in the morning, to raise up their hearts to 
Him, adore his Sovereign Majesty, return thanks to Him for all his favors, and 
arm themselves with the sign of the cross. They shall instruct them how to 
offer all their thoughts, words, and actions to God's glory, implore his grace to 
know and love Him, and to fulfill his commandments, how they are to examine 
their consciences every night, and to honor and respect their parents. 

4. They shall teach them how to prepare for Confession, and to confess their 
sins with all sincerity and contrition. They shall be ever attentive to dispose 
them for the sacrament of Contirmation, and for their first Communion. 

5. As the poor are the main object and particular end of this pious institute, 
it is hereby enacted as a statute, inviolably to be observed, that the Sisters of 
this religious institute shall admit none into their schools but poor children: nor 
can they receive money or any other temporal emolument for instruction, con- 
tenting themselves with the glorious retribution promised to those who instruct 
many to justice. 

6. Should, however, this institute be established in villages, or country towns 
where there are no proper schools for the education of girls, then it may be 
allowed, with the express leave and approbation of the Bishop of the diocese, 
to admit the children of persons in easy circumstances into their schools; but 
the emoluments received on those occasions are not to be applied to the use of 
the Sisters, but to the relief of the poor children. If the poor children be so 
numerous as to require the whole attention of the Sisters, they are not, under 
any pretext, to charge themselves with the care of others. Pensioners or 
lodgers, whether young or old, shall not, on any account, be receivéd into their 
os reg with an exception in favor of a Foundress, or a very principal bene- 

ress. 


The second chapter of the Rules and Constitutions, having imme- 
diate reference to ‘ the schools,’ is of much interest. It runs thus :— 


Of the Schools. 


1. The schools for the poor children shall be within the inclosure, and shall 
be proportioned to the number of religious capable of attending, without too 
much overcharging or distressing themselves. 

2. The Sisters appointed by the Mother Superior to attend the schools shall 
with all zeal, charity, and humility, purity of intention and confidence in God, 
undertake the charge, and cheerfully submit to every labor and fatigue annexed 
thereto, mindful of their vocation, and of the glorious recompense attached to 
the faithful discharge of their duty. 

3. When the mistresses enter the schools they shall lift up their hearts to 
God, and to the Queen of Heaven, and then salute with all reverence iuteriorly 
the Guardian Angels of the children, recommending themselves and the dear 
little ones to their care and protection. They shall endeavor to inspire the chil- 
dren with a sincere devotion to the passion of Jesus Christ, to his real presence 
in the most Holy Sacrament, to the immaculate Mother of God, and to their 
Guardian Angels. 

4 The scholars in each school shall be divided into classes of ten or twelve, 
according to their total number; and over every class the mistress shall appoint 
one of the most advanced and most regular scholars as a superintendent, to 
watch over the others, to keep them in order, make them give an account of 
their lessons and catechism, inform her of the absentees, and acquaint her of any 
impropriety they may be guilty of, either in or out of school. 

5. In every school there shall be a book, in which the mistress shall register 
the names aud ages of the children at their entrance, the names of their parents, 
their occupations in life, and places of abode, and the year, month, and day in 
which the children were received into the school. 

6. The children shall be taught reading, writing, needlework, and spinning. 
The hours of the school shall be, in the morning, from nine untill twelve and a 
quarter; and in the evening from one till half past three o'clock. 

7. At a quarter before twelve, silence shall be observed in the schools, to ac- 
custom the children to recollect themselves in the presence of God; and to 
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afford the Sisters an opportunity of making their particular examen. 
Domins, with the aets of contrition, faith, hope, and charity, shall be 

& Half an hour before the school breaks up in the evening, a spiritual 
shall be delivered to the children out of some instructive book, suited to their 
capacity ; or a meditation not too sublime for their understanding, in order thus 
to forward and direct them in true ard solid piety. For this purpose such books 
alone shall be chosen, as shall be deemed proper and approved of by the Ordin- 
ary. The day’s studies to conclude by prayer. 

9. The scliools shall be kept as clean and as airy as possible. The Mother 
Superior, or her assistant, shall visit them at least once a week. 

10. This section simply specifies the times of vacation. 

11. On the days of vacation, and whenever the Sisters are disengaged from 
the schools, they shall be always ready to instruct such poor ignorant women 
as may be recommended to them by the parochial clergy, in their prayers and 
the principal mysteries of religion, in the commandments of God, and of his 
Church, in the acts of contrition, faith, hope, and charity, and in the necessary 
dispositions for a good confession and a worthy communion. 

Besides the active duties of charity here referred to, the rules 
and constitutions treat, at length, of the paramount obligation, in- 
cumbent on the Sisters, of Jaboring, assiduously and incessantly, in 
the sanctification of their own souls. There are several chapters 
bearing on this important subject; such as those on the office and 
mental prayer, on the religious vows, on spiritual retreats and the 
annual renewal of vows, on the employment of time, on humility, 
on union and charity, and on the perfection of their ordinary 
actions. Of these it will suffice here to quote the two last, in 
which, to a great extent, the others are comprised, and which appro- 
priately illustrate the spirit of the religious life—that spirit which 
animates all orders and congregations of women in these countries, 


The Perfection of the Ordinary Actions, 

1. The perfection of the Religious Soul depends not so much on doing extra- 
ordinary actions, as on doing extraordinarily well the ordinary actions apd ex- 
ercises of every day. In this particularly consists the difference between the 
perfect and imperfect in every religious community. Their daily duties and ex- 
ercises are common, and the same for all—the manner of performing them dis- 
tinguishes the one from the other. 

2. The Sisters of this religious congregation shall therefore endeavor to acquit 
themselves of the ordinary duties and functions of their institute with all possi- 
ble care and attention, according to the advice of the Holy Ghost, Tre good you 
ought to do, do it weil; viz., their daily prayers, their examen of conscience, their 
assisting at mass, their office,* spiritual lectures, school duties, meals, recrea- 
tions, and their respective employments. By performing all and every one of 
these duties well, they shall perfect themselves, and their day shall be full of 
merit and good works. 

3. But in order to perform these ordinary exercises well, with a view to their 
own perfection, they must, in doing them, have the purest intention of pleasing 
God. God, and God alone, must be the principal motive of all their actions. 
It is this pure intention of pleasing God. that characterizes the good work, and 
renders it valuable and meritorious. Without this, the most laborious functions 
of the institute, the greatest austerities, the most heroic actions and sacrifices 
are of little value, and are divested of that merit which flows from a pure and 
upright intention; while, on the contrary, when they are accompanied by it, 
actions, which are the most trivial and indifferent in themselves, become virtu- 





* Office. Certain prayers and psalms recited by all nuns, every day. 
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ous, valuable, and meritorious of eternal life. Nothing is lost—every work and 
action fructities—the religious soul enriches herself every moment, and lays up 
treasures of glory for an endless eternity. 

4. The Sisters should cousider this purity of intention in all their works, not 
ree p! as a simple practice of piety, but as an essential duty of religion. They 
shall therefure most studiously watch over themselves, and guard against the 
insinuations of subile self-love, they lose the merit of their labcrs and good 
works, by self-complacency or vain glory, or by having some other motive or 
end in view in their actions than to please the Almighty God. They are never 
to act from mere inclination, whim, or caprice, much less from passion ; but their 
every action should be performed with regularity and exactness in all its circum- 
stances, and, with the utmost fervor, be referred by them svlely to the Divine 
honor and glory, in union with the most holy actions and iufinite merits of Jesus 
Christ. They shall therefore not only make a general offering, in the morning, 
to God of the works and actions of the day, but also, at the commencement of 
every action in particular, purify their motive, by offering it up to God, having 
always in mind and engraved on their hearts, this important advice of the 
Apostle,— Whether you eat, or whether you drink, or whatever else you do, do all 
for the glory of God, and in the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

5. The means by which the Sisters may preserve this purity of intention, and 
ao well all their actions, both ordinary and extraordinary, are:—1. To per- 

form all their actions in the presence of God, considering that God sees them, 
and that on the manner in which they perform these works He will pronounce 
sentence on them. 2. To do every work in particular, as if it were the only 
work they had to do. By this they will avoid all hurry and precipitation in 
their actions. 3. Todo the duties and works of every day, as if that day were 
to be the last of their mortal life; ever mindful of this advice of their Heavenly 
Spouse, Watch—be always prepared—you know not the day nor the hour, in 
which you may be called upon. 


On Union and Charity. 


1. Love one another as I have loved you.—This was the special command of 
Jesus Christ to his Apostles; and in the accomplishment of this divine precept, 
inseparably united as it is with the grand precept of the love of God, consists, 
according to the Apostle, the -plenitude of the Law. This mutual love our 
blessed Saviour desires may be so perfect as to resemble, in some manner, the 
love and uuion whieh subsists between himself and his Heavenly Father. This 
He inculeated, in the strongest terms, at the last conference of his mortal life 
with his beloved disciples. This was his last dying injunction, which, as a most 
valuable legaey, He bequeathed to all his followers; and by this they were to 
prove themselves to be really his disciples. 

2. This mutual union and love should, therefore, eminently characterize re- 
ligious souls. This should distinguish them above all others, as faithful spouses 
and servants of Jesus Christ, The Sisters of this pions institute, founded and 
grounded on charity, should therefore make that favorite virtue of their Divine 
Master their own most favorite virtue. This they should study to maintain, 
and cherish so perfectly among themselves as to live together as if they had but 
one heart and one soul in God. This love for one another should be such as to 
emulate the love and union of the blessed in heaven. 

3. They shall, therefore, in conversation, manners, and conduct, most cau- 
tiously avoid whatever may in the least disturb their union, or lessen in the 
smallest degree their mutual love and charity. 

4. They shall be ready on all occasions to help and assist ane another, bear- 
ing with patience and charity each other's defects, weaknesses, aud imperfections. 
They shall never enter into disputes or altercations; but, should they happen to 
differ in opinion on any subject, they shall propose their reasons with coolness, 
moderation, and charity. 


The above extracts from the Rules and Constitutions of the 
Presentation Order apply equally to all orders and congregations. 
In reading them, even the most unreflecting must be convinced that 
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the great essential of a religious life—the sanctifying of one’s own 
soul, the constant aiming at perfection—is a powerful aid toward 
falfilling and carrying out, perseveringly to the end, those active 
duties of charity to their neighbors which the Sisters have under- 
taken. What paid servants, what volunteers, no matter how good 
or how zealous, whose attention is divided between such duties and 
worldly affairs, can discharge the holy offices of Christian charity 
in the manner in which they are ever discharged by those who 
devote their whole lives, their every thought, and every aspiration, 
to the performance of those offices, from the sole motive of the 
love of God? 

The Presentation is essentially and exclusively an order for the 
education of the poor. Although this is not the main function of 
several other orders and congregations of religious women, they near- 
ly all have poor schools, and follow the same system, or one like it. 

The Convents are those of the city of Cork, South, opened in 
1777, in which is also an Asylum for Aged Women; the city of 
Cork, North; Bandon; Doneraile; Youghal; Middleton; Fermoy; 
Mitchelstown; Limerick; Killarney; Tralee; Dingle; Milltown; 
Cabirciveen; Millstreet; Listowel; Castleisland ; Thurles, attached 
to which is also a certified Industrial School; Cashel, with an or- 
phanage, and a certified Industrial School; Fethard; Ballingarry, 
in the center of the colliery district; Waterford; Dungarven; Clon- 
mel; Carrick-on-Suir; Lismore ; George’s Hill, Dublin; Roundtown, 
near Dublin; Maynooth; Clondalkin; Lucan; Kilkenny; Castle- 
comer; Mountcoin; Carlow; Mayborough; Kildare; Bagenals- 
town; Clane; Stradbally ; Portarlington ; Mountmellick ; Wexford ; 
Enniscorthy ; Drogheda; Rahan; Mallingar; Granard; Tuam ; Gal- 
way; and Oranmore ; being fifty convents in Ireland. 

There is one convent in England, that of Livesay street, Man- 
chester, opened in 1835. It has a female orphanage, and poor 
schools, attended by 475 day and 500 Sunday Scholars. The Pres- 
entation Nuns of Manchester are most favorably spoken of by Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, as teachers, and also as trainers of 
schoolmistresses ; and, furthermore, that their Infant Schools are as- 
signed a place in ‘the first rank, under very successful mistresses.’ 

All the communities follow the same rule, and are animated by 
the same spirit; but there is no generalate, each community govern- 
ing itself, and being under the jurisdiction of the bishop of the dio- 
cese in which it is situated. Some of the convents in Ireland accept 
the aid of the National Board of Education for their schools; 
others do not. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The Congregation of the Daughters of the Cross, was founded at 
Liége, in Belgium, in 1833. It was approved of by the Holy See 
in 1845, and its constitutions were confirmed in 1851. It is com- 
posed of choir Sisters and lay Sisters ;* and is governed by a Supe- 
rioress-General, who resides at the mother house at Liége. The 
novitiate is for two years. The end of the institute is ‘the glory 
of God and the sanctification of the Sisters, by means of external 
works of charity, performed in an interior spirit.’ No work of 
mercy, of whatever kind, is considered foreign to this. 


L—THE MOTHER HOUSE, LIEGE, 1833. 


The distinguishing characteristic of the mother house naturally consists in its 
being the center of the congregation, and the establishment where the young 
Sisters are formed to the spirit of the institute, and trained to the works of 
charity in which, later on, they will be employed. One of the best means 
of attaining this end has been found to be the instruction of children, both on 
account of the self-devotion which this occupation demands, and because of the 
habits of order, firmness, and exactness, which the discipline of the schools 
tends to produce. 

The mother house possesses several important educational establishments. 
These are, the poor schools, founded in 1833, and attended by about 300 chil- 
dren ; a day school for the upper and middle classes, numbering from 130 ¢o 
140 pupils; and another for a less wealthy class, of nearly the same number. 

The Sisters also superintend a work-room, where young girls, besides being 
taught work, receive lessons in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


Daring a great part of the year, religious instruction is given, after school 


hours, to children who are unable to attend the schools. 

There is also a. Sunday school for young girls. 

The sick poor are daily visited at their own homes, at the request of the parish 
priest, or of the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul. 

A boarding school for young ladies was opened in 1864 at the mother house. 
There are now fifty boarders, of whom the greater number are about the age 
of fifteen. The building and grounds of this establishment are extensive and 
beautiful. The boarders have no communication whatever with the day schol- 
ars, the classes for both being quite distinct. 

: Il.—PRISON OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT, LIEGE, 1841. 

The direction of the female prisoners, intrusted to the Sisters, who reside in 
the prison, has proved a frequent source of conversions. The aids of religion, 
by which these unhappy women are surrounded, lead them quickly to perceive 
where they ought to seek for peace and happiness. Every day they receive re- 
ligious instruction; they are helped to make a good confession; they approach 





* Choir Sisters, so called because they recite the Divine office in the choir, are those who per- 
form the general functions of the order, such as the education of girls, rich and poor, ministering 
in the hospitals, visiting the sick, &c. Lay Sisters are teken from a lower class, and are engaged 
‘én the menial duties of convents. 
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the sacraments; and, when their time of detention has expired, those who de- 
sire to lead a new life, and who, being still young, might be exposed to danger- 
ous occasions, find an asylum ready to receive them in the Refuge, which hss 
been opened for liberated prisoners. 

IIL—HOUSE OF REFUGE, LIEGE, 1842. 

The object of this establishment is to bring back to the paths of virtue young 
girls who have gone astray. Women who have fallen, and liberated prisoners, 
are received here, when they show sentiments of sincere repentance. 

From the opening of the Refuge, on the Ist of April, 1842, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1868, there have been received into it 1,508 penitents, of whom 578 
have returned to their families, after giving proofs of amendment, 458 have 
been placed in service, 113 have been sent to other establishments, 37 are 
dead, 15 are married, 185 have left at their own request, 33 have been expelled 
for insubordination. The number of inmates amounted to 89 at the end of the 
year 1868. 

A Society of Ladies interests itself’ in the work of the Refuge, and collects 
subscriptions for the support of the establishment. 


IV.— PARISH OF STE. VERONIQUE, LIEGE, 1842. 
_ In this parish, the Sisters conduct an educational establishment similar to 
that of the mother house. It is situated at the opposite extremity of the town. 
The schools for the upper classes number about 120 pupils, and the average at- 
tendance at the poor schools is about 240. 

Here also is a work-room for young women, to whom an hour's instruction is 
given daily, and a Patronage, or agency for procuring employment, frequented 
by about 120 young girls. 

V.—HOSPITAL FOR FALLEN WOMEN, LIEGE, 1851. 

The Sisters in this establishment devote themselves to the conversion of the 
most degraded members of society.’ Many of these poor creatures had scarcely 
heard of God before their unhappy fall. Once in the hospital, they assist daily 
at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, in a room opening on to the chapel, and re- 
ceive religious instruction. Every year, a large number of these poor women, 
moved by the holy influences of the place, and touched by the untiring charity 
of the Sisters, who are there only to labor for their salvation, after cutting off 
their hair as an outward token of their conversion, repair to the House of 
Refuge above mentioned, to begin in it a new life; others return to their fam- 
ilies, or are placed in suitable situations. There are few works of charity in 
which the conversions are so numerous or so remarkable. 


VI.—PARISH OF ST. MARTIN, LIEGE, 1851. 

House of Preservation for Young Girls—Poor Schools.—The object of this es- 
tablishment is to rescue young girls, of from 13 to 17 years of age, from the 
dangers attendant on extreme poverty, or from any perilous position in which 
they may find themselves placed, to give them suitable instruction, especially in 
their religion, to teach them trades, to form them to habits of industry, and 
generally to make them useful members of society. This work is one of preser- 
vation, as the Refuge is one of reformation. 

The number of these children is generally about 50. 

On leaving the establishment, the young girls are placed either in service or 
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in business, according to their capacities, by the ladies who are associated to- 
gether for the support of this good work. 

The girls’ poor schools of this parish, conducted by the Sisters, are attended 
by over 200 children. ° 

VIl.—PARISH OF STE. FOI, LIEGE, 1865. 

. Middle Class and Poor Schools.—For more than twenty-five years, three Sis- 
ters went daily from the mother house to the parish of Sainte Foi, a mile distant, 
to teach the schools there. Owing to the increase of pupils, it was found neces- 
sary to establish a community on the spot in 1865. 

The average number attending these schools is 300. 


VIII. —CHENIE, PROVINCE OF LIEGE, 1842. 

The works here are :—lInstruction of Children; Visiting the Sick Poor: and 
a Boarding School. 

The schools are attended by about 300 pupils. 

IX.—REICKHEIM, PROVINCE OF LIMBURG, 1843. 

Work-house and Government Schools.—The work-house of Reickheim contains 
from four to five hundred individuals of both sexes. The women's quarters, 
which are quite separated from those of the men, have been intrusted to the 
care of the Sisters, who give the women religious instruction, and direct the 
sewing and spinning departments, as well as the whole domestic economy of 
the house. The Sisters have, besides this, the charge of the men’s and women's 
hospital, and of the quarters set apart for the infirm. 

It is well known that a work-house contains within it every kind of human 
suffering. The Sisters find there a wide field for the exercise of their zeal and 
charity, having to alleviate both the spiritual and corporal miseries of the in- 
mates. 

The greatest consolation which they experience in this mission arises from 
witnessing the pious and edifying deaths of the poor inmates, who die, for the 
most part, in the best dispositions. 

Two Sisters teach the Government schools of the place. The number of 
pupils is about 140. 

X.—STAVELOT, PROVINCE OF LIEGE, 1844. 

Home for the Aged and Infirm—Orphanage—Upper Class Schools—Poor 
Schools.—This fine establishment is an ancient Benedictine Abbey. 

From 40 to 50 aged poor of both sexes are received into the Home, and 
about the same number of erphans. 

The schools are attended by about 150 pupils. 


XL—SPA, PROVINCE OF LIEGE, 1847. 

Home for the Aged, Infirm, and Sick—Government Schools—Night School.— 
The Home is for the aged of both sexes. Some rooms are set apart for the sick 
poor of the town, and for strangers who visit Spa during the season. 

The Government schools are also confided to the Sisters, and are attended by 
370 pupils. 

There is also a night school, which numbers from 60 to 80 young girls. 

Two Congregations, one for ladies and the other for young ladies, are held 
weekly in the school-house. 
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XIl.—PEPINSTER, PROVINCE OF LIEGE, 1857. 

Day Schools—Infant Schools—Night School for Factory Girls.—The total 
number of pupils is about 250. 

. XIIL—ST. TROND, PROVINCE OF LIMBURG, 1859. 

The Sisters, who were invited here by the Bishop of Liége, occupy @ building 
adjoining the Little Seminary. They superintend the domestic economy of this 
establishment, and attend the seminarists when ill; the infirmary forming part 
of the premises occupied by the Sisters. 

XIV.—SPA, PROVINCE OF LIEGE, 1862. 
Boarding School.—At the request of the inhabitants of this town, the Daugh- 


ters of the Cross opened a boarding school in 1862. The establishment is a fine 
one and beautifully situated. 


XV.—MONS, VILLAGE IN THE PROVINCE OF LIEGE, 1862. 
The Sisters have schools frequented by more than 100 pupils. A night 
school is also numerously attended. 
XVI.—WAREMME, PROVINCE OF LIEGE, 1866. 
Boarding Schooi—Day Schools.—These schools are numerously attended. 
RHENISH PRUSSIA. 
XVII.—ASPEL, NEAR REES, LOWER RHINE, 1851. 

German Novitiate—Boarding School—Free School.—To this magnificent es- 
tablishment, where the young German Sisters are formed, there is annexed a 
boarding school for young ladies. 

A school for poor children has been established there, at the expense of the 
Sisters. At Christmas time there is a general distribution of clothes to these 
poor children, made by the young ladies of the boarding school. 

XVIIl.—REES, 1851. 

Hospital— Visiting the Sick—Upper Class School—Poor School—Infant School. 
—Rees, a small town, a short distance from Aspel, possesses an hospital for the 
sick of both sexes, under the care of the Sisters. The sick are also visited and 
nursed in their own homes. 

The Sisters have besides an upper class school for young ladies, containing 
about 30 pupils, a Government school, of 150 children, and two infant schools. 
XIX.—DUSSELDORF, 1852. 

Hospital—Nursing the Sick at Home— Visiting the Poor.—The house at Dus- 
seldorf is an old Carmelite convent, beautiful and spacious. There is a public 
church attached to it. The Sisters have charge of a large Hospital. Some of 
them nurse the sick at home, and some ate employed in visiting the poor. 

XX.—WESEL, 1853. 

Upper Class Schools— Government, and Infant Schools.—The Sisters have:— 

1st.—Classes for higher instruction, numbering from 70 to 80 young ladies. 

2nd.—The middle schools and infant schools, containing 180 children. 
3rd.—A Government school, frequented by 230 pupils. 
XXI.—EMMERICH, 1854. 

Opper Class Schools—Government and Infant Schools— Orphanage.—These 

schools are precisely similar to those at Wesel. 
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In 1861, a fine Orphanage, until then under the charge of lay persons, was 
confided to the Sisters. 

Since January, 1863, the Government schools have been placed under the 
direction of the Sisters, 

These different schools are attended by about 500 pupils, of whom more than 
8@ follow the upper classes or higher branches of instruction. 

XXIL—MALMEDY, 1854. 

Boarding School—Upper Class Schools—Orphanage—Government Schools— 
Tnfant Day Asylum.—Malmedy, the principal town of the small Walloon part 
of the Rhine Province, required a religious community, containing members 
who could speak both German and French. 

The Sisters have charge of all the educational establishments for girls and 
infants in the town. These schools, under different heads, are attended by 
about 400 pupils. 

Besides the poor school, there is a day asylum, where little children are taken 
care of by the Sisters, from half past seven in the morning until five or six 
o'clock in the evening. Since 1864, an Orphanage has been intrusted to them. 

XXIII.—XANTEN, 1855. 

Upper Class School—Government and Infant Schools—Hospital—Nursiug of 
the Poor at Home.—The Sisters have charge of the Government and infant 
schools of the whole town—number of pupils 400. 

They also conduct the upper class school, since 1862. They have charge of 
the Hospital, and nurse the sick at home, and visit the poor. 


XXIV.—RATH, NEAR DUSSELDORF, 1857. 

. Boarding School—Training School— Government Schools.—The German and 
French boarding school contains from 60 to 70 boarders. Attached to it is the 
training school for schoolmistresses. 

The Sisters teach the Government schools, frequented by about 170 scholars. 
They have also a Sunday school, and superintend a work-room for the young 
girls of the village. 

XXV.— WERDEN, 1857. 

Hospital— Upper School and Poor School—Work-Room for Young Girls— 
Visitation of the Poor—The upper class school numbers 30 pupils; and the 
peor school from 70 to 80. 

A large Hospital has been intrusted to the Sisters. 

The Sisters haye a wook-room for young girls.) They visit the poor. 


XXVI.—PEMPELFORT, SUBURBS OF DUSSELDORF, 1859. 


This house was begun with a poor school, which numbers more than 60 chil- 
dren. The Sisters visit the sick and poor of the locality. They have a House 
of Refuge established in 1862, after the model of the Refuge at Liége. 


XXVII.—WESEL, 1863. 
Orphanage.—This is the second house of the Sisters in the town of Wert, 
It is in a different parish from the other house, 


It is a fine establishment, where orphans of both sexes are received. 
A work-room for young girls is annexed. 
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XXVIII. AND XXIX.—DUISBURG AND FELDMARKT, 1865. 

Government Schools—Private Schools— Work-Room.—In 1865, the Daughters 
of the Cross were invited to take charge of the Government schools established 
in the town. They opened at the same time private schools. 

In 1867, a second establishment of the same kind was opened in another 
part of the town. No less than 942 children attended the schools in 1868. 

XXX.—MALMEDY, 1866. 

Home for the Infirm—RHospital for the Sick— Visiting the Poor.—This second 
house has been established at Malmedy, at the request of the members of the 
Society of Saint Vincent de Paul, for the above mentioned works. 

XXXI.—DUSSELDORF, 1868. 

Day Schools.—In January, 1868, the Sisters opened a second establishment 
in this town, exclusively destined for the education of children. A large num- 
ber of pupils belonging to the higher class attend these schools. 

EAST INDIES 
XXXII.—KURRACHEE, SCINDE, 1862. 

Boarding School—Day Schools— Work-Room.—This foreign mission was un- 
dertaken at the request of Bishop Steins, Vicar Apostolic of Bombay. The 
Sisters conduct a boarding school for young ladies, day schools for the upper 
classes, and a work-room for poor girls. 

XXXIII.—BANDORA, NEAR BOMBAY, 1864. 

Asylum for Aged Poor—Orphanage—School.—On the arrival of the Sisters 
at. Bombay, at the request of the bishop, in January, 1864, they began by re- 
ceiving into a temporary asylum the aged poor, and the children who were con- 
fided to them. Some months later, they were established at Bandora, where a 
suitable building was erected for them, in which they take care of aged women, 
orphan children of both sexes, and little ones abandoned by their parents. 
The Orphanage contains 110 children. They have, besides, a school attended 
by English children and natives. 

XXXIV.—BELGAUM, 1867. 
Boarding School fur Young Ladies—Day School. 
XXXV.—CALCUTTA, 1868. 

Asylum for Aged and Infirm Women—Home for Children.—Immediately on 
being transferred frum Bombay to Calcutta, Archbishop Steins applied to the 
Superiors at Liége for Sisters to take charge of two new foundations in his 
vicariate: viz., one at Calcutta and one at Balasore, which they did in 1868. 


XXXVI.—ENGLAND. 

Boarding School—Day School—Poor School— Visiting the Sick.—Besides their 
private schools, in which superior instruction is given by competent mistresses, 
both English and foreign, the Sisters have the entire charge of the girls’ poor 
school, at Cheltenham, which is under Government inspection. 

Day Boariding School—Day School— Orphanagg.— At Saint Wilfred’s convent, 
Bond street, Chelsea, the Sisters conduct a day boarding school for young ladies, 
a day school for children of the middle classes, and an Orphanage, now contain- 
ing seventy-eight girls, mostly work-house children. There is accommodation 
in the Orphanage for a much greater number. 
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BIRTHPLACE AND SURROUNDINGS. 


[TaHomas Bewick was born at Cherry-burn House, near Eltringham, in 1753 
—the eldest son of a native who was a farmer, and rented alsv a colliery on 
Mickley Bank—a man of worth and positive character which was impressed 
deeply in the son’s organization. As a boy he could not brook the restraints 
of home or school, of parents or teachers; and of the rude discipline of both 
he received a large share. But from his earliest years he was a close observer 
of the habits of animals, and of the curious phenomena of nature and life. In 
winter evenings he delighted to listen to traditional tales and songs, which in 
those days abounded in Northumberland. The artistic element in his organiza- 
tion found expression in rude scratching of figures with a pin, on the book- 
board, during church service, and at other times and places, of forced silence 
and quiet. The following extracts are from his Autobiography. composed after 
he attained the age of seveuty, and published by his daughter in 1862.] 


Cuerny-sury Hovsg, the place of my nativity, and which for 
many years my eyes beheld with cherished delight, is situated on 
the south side of the Tyne, in the county of Northumberland, a 
short distance from the river. The house, stables, &c., stand on the 
west side of a little dean, at the foot of which runsa burn. The 
dean was embellished with a number of cherry and plum trees, 
which were terminated by a garden on the north. Near the house 
were two large ash trees, growing from one root; and, at a little 
distance, stood another of the same kind. At the south end of the 
premises was a spring well, overhung by a large hawthorn bush, be- 
hind which was a holly hedge; and further away was a little boggy 
dean, with underwood and trees of different kinds. Near the ter- 
mination of this dean, toward the river, were a good many remark- 
ably tall ash trees, and one of vak, supposed to be one of the tallest 
and straightest in the kingdom. On the top of these was a rookery, 
the sable inhabitants of which, by their consultations and cawings, 
and the bustle they made when building their nests, were among 
the first of the feathered race to proclaim the approaching spring. 
The cornfields and pastures to the eastward were surrounded with 
very large oak and ash trees. Indeed, at that time the country be- 
tween Wylam and Bywell was beautified with a great deal of wood, 
which presented the appearance of a continued forest; but these 
are long since stubbed up. 

To the westward, adjoining the house, lay the common or fell, 
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which extended some few miles in length and was of various 
breadths. It was mostly fine green-sward or pasturage, broken or 
divided, indeed, with clumps of ‘blossomed whins,’ foxglove, fern, 
and some junipers, and with heather in profusion, sufficient to scent 
the whole air. Near the burns, which guttered its sides, were to 
be seen the remains of old oaks, hollowed out by time, with alders, 
willows, and birch, which were often to be met with in the same 
state; and these seemed to me to point out the length of time that 
these domains had belonged to no one. On this common—the poor 
man’s heritage for ages past, where he kept a few sheep, or a Kylse 
cow, perhaps a flock of geese, and mostly a stock of bee-hives—it 
was with infinite pleasure that I long beheld the beautiful wild 
scenery which was there exhibited, and it is with the opposite feel- 
ings of regret that I now find all swept away. 
My Country Neighbors and Recreations. 

These cottagers (at least those of them I knew) were of an hon- 
est and independent character, while at the same time they held the 
neighboring gentry in the greatest estimation and respect ; and these 
again, in return, did not overlook them, but were interested in 
knowing that they were happy and well. Most of these poor men, 
from their having little intercourse with the world, were in all their 
actions and behavior truly original; and, except reading the Bible, 
local histories, and old ballads, their knowledge was generally 
limited. And yet one of these—‘ Will Bewick’—from being much 
struck with my performances, which he called pictures, became ex- 
ceedingly kind to me, and was the first. person from whom I gath- 
ered a sort of general knowledge of astronomy and of the magnitude 
of the universe. He had, the year through, noticed the appearances 
of the stars and the planets, and would discourse ‘largely’ on the 
subject. I think I sec him yet, sitting on a mound or seat, by the 
edge of his garden, regardless of the cold, and intent upon viewing 
the heavenly bodies; pointing to them with his large hands, and 
eagerly imparting his knowledge to me with a strong voice, such as 
one now seldom hears, I well remember being much struck with 
his appearance—his stern looking brows, high cheek-bones, quick 
eye, and longish visage ; and at his resolution (upon another occa 
sion) when he determined upon risking his own life to save that of 
another man. The latter, in the employ of my father, while at work 
as a pitman, had lost his way in the coal workings, and was missing 
for perhaps a day or two (my father being from home), when our 
old neighbor, just described, who was also a pitman and knew the 
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workings, equipped himself with every thing he thought necessary 
for so hazardous an undertaking; and, when le was about to go 
down the pit shaft, I felt much distressed at seeing my mother 
trembling in great agitation of mind for his safety and that of his 
lost associate. After traversing through the old workings of the 
colliery for a long time-—so long, indeed, that it was feared he had 
also lost himself—he found the man alive, when, with his well known 
thundering voice, he called from the bottom of the shaft, ‘ All’s 
well!” to the inexpressible joy of all who crowded the pit’s mouth, 

The conversations of the Nimrods of that day, in which the in- 
stincts and peculiar properties of the various wild animals were 
described in glowing terms, attracted my keenest attention ; and to 
their rude and lengthened narratives I listened with extreme delight. 
With me they made a winter’s evening fly fast away. At holiday 
times—and at other times, when prevented by the floods of the 
Tyne from getting across to school—I was sure, with the most 
ardent glee, to make one of the number in the hunting parties 
which frequently took place at that time: whether it might be in 
the chase of the fox or the hare, or in tracing the foumart in the 
snow, or hunting the badger at midnight. The pursuing, baiting, 
or killing these animals never at that time struck me as being cruel. 
The mind had not as yet been impressed with the feelings of hu- 
manity. This, however, came upon me at last; and the first time I 
felt the change happened by my having (in hunting) caught the hare 
in my arms while surrounded by the dogs and the hunters, when 
the poor, terrified creature screamed out so piteously—like a child 
—that I would have given any thing to have saved its life. In this, 
however, I was prevented; for a farmer well known to me, who 
stood close by, pressed upon me, and desired I would ‘give her to 
him ; and, from his being better able (as I thought) to save its life, 
I complied with his wish, This was no sooner done than he pro- 
posed to those about him ‘to have a bit more sport with her,’ and 
this was to be done by first breaking one of its legs, and then again 
setting the poor animal off a little before the dogs. I wandered 
away to a little distance, oppressed by my own feelings, and could 
not join the crew again, but learned with pleasure that their intended 
victim had made its escape. 

The ‘musical din’ of the hounds still continued to have its 
charms, and I still continued to follow them; but from that day 
forward I have ever wished that this poor, persecuted, innocent 
creature might escape with its life. The worrying of foxes, the 
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baiting of foumarts, otters, badgers, é&c., did not awaken in me sim- 
ilar feelings ; for in the fierce conflicts between them and the dogs, 
there was something like an exchange of retaliation, and not unfre- 
quently the aggressors were beaten ; and I have with pleasure seen 
that wonderfully courageous animal, the badger (with fair play), beat 
the dogs of a whole neighborhood, one after another, completely off. 

In the vermin hunting excursions in the depth of winter, while 
the whole face of Nature was bound in frost and covered with deep 
snow, in traversing through bogs, amidst reeds, and rushes, I have 
often felt charmed with the sight of birds,—flushed, and sometimes 
caught by the terrier dogs,—which I had never seen or heard of 
before; and I am still in doubt whether some of them have not 
escaped being noticed as British birds. 

I have before noticed that the first time I felt cOmpassion for a 
dumb animal, was upon my having canght a hare in my arms. The 
next occurrence of the kind happened with a bird. I had, no doubt, 
knocked many down with stones before, but they had escaped 
being taken. This time, however, the little victim dropped from the 
tree, and I picked it up. It was alive, and looked me piteously in 
the face; and, as I thought, could it have spoken, it would have 
asked me why I had taken away its life. I felt greatly hurt at what 
I had done, and did not quit it all the afternoon. I turned it over 
and over, admiring its plumage, its feet, its bill, and every part of 
it. It was a bullfinch. I did not then know its name, but I was 
told it was a ‘little Matthew Martin.’ This was the last bird I 
killed ; but many, indeed, have been killed since on my account. 

As soon as the bushes and trees began to put forth their buds, 
and make the face of Nature look gay—this was the signal for the 
angler to prepare his fishing-tackle. In doing this I was not behind- 
hand. Fishing rods, set gads, and night lines were all soon made 
fit for use, and with them, late and early, I had a busy time of it 
during the summer months, until the frosts of autumn forbade me 
to proceed. The uneasiness which my late evening wadings by the 
waterside gave to my father and mother, I have often since reflected 
upon with regret. They could not go to bed with the hopes of 
getting to sleep, while haunted with the apprehension of my being 
drowned; and well do I remember to this day my father’s well 
known whistle, which called me home. He went to a little distance 
from the house, where nothing obstructed the sound, and whistled 
so loud through his finger and thumb, that in the still hours of 
evening it might be heard echoing up the vale of the Tyne to a very 
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great distance. This whistle I learned to imitate, and answered it 
as well as I could, and then posted home. 

In that season I was also sometimes better employed in looking 
after a small flock of sheep on the fell, a part of which was my own. 
The extremity of the weather had taught them to seek a place of 
shelter under a steep but low ‘brae,’ overhung with whins, under 
which, in such weather, I was almost certain to find them and their 
associates all huddled together. To this place, through wreaths of 
snow, I early bent my way, with a bundle of hay on my back, and 
my pockets sometimes filled with oats, which I distributed amongst 
them. Upon these occasions, though at other times extremely wild, 
they were quite tame, and seemed to know me. 

At that time of life, every season had its charms; and I recollect 
well of listening with delight, from the little window at my bed 
head, to the murmuring of the flooded burn which passed my 
father’s house, and sometimes roused me from my bed to see what 
it was like. After this, my first and common employment was to 
‘muck’ the byer; and when the servant girl did not come svon 
enough, I frequently tried my hand at milking the cows; and I was 
always particularly keen of being there in snow storms. When this 
was the case, within the byer door, I snugly watched the appear- 
ance of various birds which passed the little dean below, and which 
the severity of the weather drove from place to place in search of 
shelter. With the sight of my intimate acquaintances, the robins, 
wrens, blackbirds, sparrows, a solitary crow, and some others, I was 
not much attracted, but always felt an extreme pleasure and curios- 
ity in seeing the more rare visitants,—such as the woodcock, the 
snipe, and other waders, with the red-wings, fieldfares, &c. 

Engraver'’s Apprenticeship at Newcastle. 

The first of October (1767) was the day fixed upon for the bind- 
ing. The eventful day arrived at last, and a most grievous one it 
was to me. I liked my master (Ralph Beilby); I liked the busi- 
ness; but to part from the country, and to leave all its beauties 
behind me, with which I had been all my life charmed in an ex- 
treme degree,—and in a way I can not describe,—I can only say 
my heart was like to break; and, as we passed away, I inwardly 
bade farewell to the whinny wilds, to Mickley bank, to the Stob- 
cross hill, to the water banks, the woods, and to particular trees, 
and even to the large hollow old elm, which had lain perhaps for 
centuries past on the haugh, near the ford we were about to pass, 
and which had sheltered the salmon fishers, while at work there, 
from many a bitter blast. 
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For some time after I entered the business, I was employed in 
copying ‘Copeland’s Ornamenta;’ and this was the only kind of 
drawing upon which I ever had a lesson given to me from any one. 
I was never a pupil to any drawing master, and had not even a 
lesson from William Beilby, or his brother Thomas, who, along with 
their other profession, were also drawing masters. In the latter 
years of my apprenticeship, my master kept me so fully employed 
that I never had any opportunity for such a purpose, at which I felt 
much grieved and disappointed. The first jobs I was put to do was 
blocking out the wood about the lines on the diagrams (which my 
master finished) for the ‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ on which he was employed 
by Charles Hutton, and etching sword blades for William and Nich- 
olas Oley, sword manufacturers, &c., at Shotley Bridge. It was not 
long till the diagrams were wholly put into my hands to finish, 
After these, I was kept closely employed upon a variety of other 
jobs ; for such was the industry of my master that he refused noth- 
ing, coarse or fine. He undertook every thing, which he did in the 
best way he could, He fitted up and tempered his own tools, and 
adapted them to every purpose, and taught me to do the same, 
This readiness brought him in an overflow of work, and the work 
place was filled with the coarsest kind of steel stamps, pipe molds, 
bottle molds, brass clock faces, door plates, coffin plates, book- 
binder’s letters and stamps, steel, silver, and gold seals, mourning 
rings, &c, He also undertook the engraving of arms, crests, and 
ciphers, on silver, and every kind of job for the silveramiths; also 
engraving bills of exchange, banknotes, invoices, account heads, and 
cards. These last he executed as well as did most of the engravers 
of the time; but what he excelled in was ornamental silver engraving. 
In this, as far as I am able to judge, he was one of the best in the 
kingdom; and I think upon the whole he might be called an inge- 
nious, self-taught artist, The higher department of engraving, such 
as landscape or historical plates, I dare say was hardly ever thonght 
of by my master; at least not till I was nearly out of my appren- 
ticeship, when he took it into his head to leave me in charge of the 
business at home, and to go to London for the purpose of taking 
lessons in etching and engraving large copper plates. There was, 
however, little or no employment in this way in Neweastle, and he 
had no opportunity of becoming clever at it, so he kept laboring on 
with such work as before named, in which I aided him. 

While we were going on in this way, we were occasionally applied 
to by printers to execute wood-cuts for them, In this branch my 
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master was very defective. What he did was wretched. He did 
not like such jobs; on which account they were given to me; and 
the opportunity this afforded of drawing the designs on the wood 
was highly gratifying to me. It happened that one of these—a cut 
of the ‘Geonge and Dragon’ for a bar bill—attracted so much no- 
tice, and had so many praises bestowed upon it, that this kind of 
work greatly incteased, and orders were received for cuts for chil- 
dren’s books; chiefly for Thomas Saint, printer, Newcastle, and 
successor of John White, who had rendered himself famous for his 
numerous publications of histories and old ballads. With the sing- 
’ ing of the latter, the streets of Newcastle were long greatly enliv- 
ened; and, on market days, visitors, as well as the townspeople, 
were often highly gratified with it. What a cheerful, lively time 
this appeared to me and many others! This state of things, how- 
ever, changed when public matters cast a sarly gloom over the 
character of the whole country ; and these singing days, instead of 
being regulated by the magistrates, were, in their wisdom, totally 
put an end to. 

My time now became greatly taken up with designing and cut- 
ting a set of wood blocks for the ‘Story-teller,’ *Gay’s Fables,’ and 
‘Select Fables,’ together with cuts of a similar kind, for printers. 
Some of the Fable cuts were thought so well of by my master that 
he, in my name, sent impressions of a few of them to be laid before 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c., and I obtained a 
premium. This I received shortly after I was out of my apprentice- 
ship, and it was left to my choice whether I would have it in a gold 
medal or money (seven guineas). I preferred the latter; and I never 
in my life felt greater pleasure than in presenting it to my mother. 

Vocation at Cherry-burn, 1714-6. 

This was a time of great enjoyment, for the charms of the country 
were highly relished by me, and after so long an almost absence 
from it, gave even that relish a zest which I have not words to de- 
scribe. I continued to execute wood-cuts and other jobs, but often 
rambled about among my old neighbors, and became more and 
more attached to them, as well as to the country. In the storms 
of winter, I joined the Nimrods as of old. In spring and summer, 
my favorite sport of angling was pretty closely followed up. About 
Christmas, as I had done before when a boy, I went with my father 
to a distance to collect the money due to him for coals. In these 
rounds, I had the opportunity of witnessing the kindness and hos- 
pitality of the people. The countenances of all, both high and low, 
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beamed with cheerfulness; and this was heightened every where by 
the music of old tunes, from the well known, exhilarating wild notes 
of the Northumberland pipes, amidst the buzz occasioned by ‘ foul- 
pleughs’ (morrice or sword dancers) from various parts of the 
country. This altogether left an impression on my mind which 
the cares of the world have never effaced from it. The gentry, the 
farmers, and even the working people, of that day had their Christ- 
mas home-brewed ale, made only from malt and hops. This was 
before the pernicious use of chemical compounds was known, or 
agricultural improvements had quickened the eyes of landlords, 
banished many small farmers, soured their countenances, and altered’ 
for the worse the characters of the larger ones that remained. 
Mastership in London. 

London appeared to me to be a world of itself, where every thing 
in the extreme, might at once be seen: extreme riches, extreme 
poverty, extreme grandeur, and extreme wretchedness—all of which 
were such as I had not contemplated before. Perhaps I might, in- 
deed, take too full a view of London on its gloomy side. I could 
not help it. I tired of it, and determined to return home. The 
country of my old friends—the manners of the people of that day 
—the scenery of Tyneside—seemed altogether to form a paradise 
for me, and I longed to see it again. While I was thus turning these 
matters over in my mind, my warm friend and patron, Isaac Taylor, 
waited upon me: and, on my telling him I was going to Newcastle, 
he inquired how long it would be before I returned. ‘Never,’ was 
my reply; at which he seemed both surprised and displeased. He 
then warmly remonstrated with me upon this impropriety of my 
conduct, told me of the prospects before me, and, amongst many 
other matters, that of his having engaged me to draw in the Duke 
of Richmond's Gallery; and he strenuously urged me to change 
my mind. I told him that no temptation of gain, of honor, or of 
any thing else, however great, could ever have any weight with me; 
and that I would even enlist for a soldier, or go and herd sheep at 
five shillings per week, rather than be tied to live in London. 

Having, from the time that I was a school-boy, been displeased 
with most of the figures in children’s books, and particularly with 
those of the ‘Three Hundred Animals,’ the figures in which, even 
at that time, I thought I could depicture much better; and having 
afterward very often turned the matter over in my mind, of making 
improvements in that publication—I at last came to the determina- 
tion of making the attempt. The extreme interest I had always 
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felt in the hope of administering to the pleasure and amusement of 
youth, and judging from the feelings I had experienced myself that 
they would be affected in the same way as I had been, whetted me 
up and stimulated me to proceed. In this, my only reward besides 
was the great pleasure I felt in imitating nature. That I should 
ever do any thing to attract the notice of the world, in the manner 
that has been done, was the farthest thing in my thonghts, and so 
far as I was concerned myself at that time, I minded little about 
any self-interested considerations. These intentions I communicated 
to my partner, Mr. Beilby; and though he did not doubt of my 
being able to succeed, yet, being a cautious and thinking man, he 
wished to be more satisfied as to the probability of such a publica- 
tion paying for the labor. On this occasion, being little acquainted 
with the nature of such undertakings, we consulted Mr. Solomon 
Hodgson, bookseller and editor of the ‘ Newcastle Chronicle,’ as to 
the probability of its success, &c., when he warmly encouraged us 
to proceed. 

Such animals as I knew, I drew from memory on the wood ; others 
which I did not know were copied from ‘ Dr. Smellie’s Abridgment 
of Buffon,’ and other naturalists, and also from the animals which 
were from time to time exhibited in itinerant collections. Of these 
last, I made sketches first from memory, and then corrected and 
finished the drawings upon the wood from a second examination of 
of the different animals. I began this business of cutting the blocks 
with the figure of the dromedary, on the 15th November, 1785, the 
day on which my father died. I then proceeded in copying such 
figures as above named as I didnot hope to see alive. While I was 
busied in drawing and cutting the figures of animals, and also in 
designing and engraving the vignettes, Mr. Beilby, being of a book- 
ish or reading turn, proposed, in his evenings at home, to write or 
compile the descriptions. With this I had little more to do than 
furnishing him, in many conversations and by written memoranda, 
with what I knew of animals, and blotting out, in: his manuscript, 
what was not truth. In this way we proceeded till the book was: 
published in 1790. The greater part of these wood-cuts were drawn 
and engraved at night, after the day’s work of the shop was over. 


[His ‘History of British Birds’ was published in 1797, and 1804. In 1812, 
during a severe illness with which he was visited, he determined, if he recov- 
ered, to go on with the publication of ‘ Asop’s Fables.’] 


As soon as I was so far recovered as to be able to sit at the win- 
dow at home, I began to draw designs upon the wood of the fables 
and vignettes’ and to me this was a most delightful task. In impa- 
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tiently pushing forward to get to press with the publication, I availed 
myself of the help of my pupils—my son, William Harvey, and 
William Temple—who were eager to do their utmost to forward 
me in the engraving business, and in my struggles to get the book 
ushered into the world. Notwithstanding the pleasurable business 
of bringing ont this publication, I felt it an arduous undertaking. 
The execution of the fine work of the cuts, during daylights, was 
very trying to the eyes, and the compiling or writing the book by 
candlelight, in my evenings at home, together injured the optic 
nerve, and that put all the rest of the nerves ‘out of tune,’ so that 
I was obliged for a short time, to leave off such intense application 
until I somewhat recovered the proper tone of memory and of sight. 
Indeed, I found in this book more difficulties to conquer than I 
had experienced with either the ‘Quadrupeds’ or the ‘ Birds.’ The 
work was finished at press on the first of October, 1818. It was 
not so well printed as I expected and wished. 


[The indefatigable and self-taught Thomas Bewick died in 1828, aged seventy- 
five; he was buried at Ovingham, which he has rendered memorable by its 
associations with his earliest years.] 

Mr. Leslie, in his Hand Book for Young Painters, pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to Bewick, ‘the admirable designer and engraver on 
wood ’ :— 

[The wood-cuts that illustrate his books of natural history may be studied 
with advantage by the most ambitious votary of the highest classes of art— 
filled as they are by the truest feeling for nature, and though often representing 
the most ordinary objects, yet never, in a single instance, degenerating into 
commonplace. The charming vignettes that ornament these books abound in 
incidents from real life, diversified by genuine humor, as well as by the truest 
pathos, of which the single figure of a shipwrecked sailor saying his prayers on 
a rock, with the waves rising around him, is an instance. There is often in 
these little things a deeper meaning, that places his art on a level with styles 
which the world is apt to consider as greatly above it, in proof of which I 
would mention the party of boys playing at soldiers among graves, and mounted 
on a row of upright tombstones for horses; while for quaint humor, extracted 
from a very simple source, may be noticed a procession of geese which have 
just waddled through a stream, while their line of march is continued by a row 
of stepping-stones. The student of landscape can never consult the works of 
Bewick without improvement. The backgrounds to the figures of his Quadru- 
peds and his Birds, and his vignettes, have a charm of nature quite his own. 
He gives us, in these, every season of the year; and his trees, whether in the 
clothing of summer, or in the nakedness of winter, are the trees of an artist 
bred in the country. He is equally true in his little home scenes, his farmyards 
and cottages, as in the wild coast scenery, with the flocks of sea-birds wheeling 
round the rocks, In one of these subjects there stands a ruined church, toward 
which the sea has encroached, the rising tide threatening to submerge a tomb- 
stone raised ‘to perpetuate the memory,’ &c. Bewick resembles Hogarth in 
this, that his illustrations of the stories of others are not to be compared with 
his own inventions. His feeling for the beauties of nature, as they were im- 
pressed on ‘him directly, and not at second-hand, is akin to the feeling of Burns, 
and his own designs remind me, therefore, much more of Burns than the few 
which he made from the poet.] 
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INTRODUCTION, 

From the earliest period of Christian civilization in Ireland mention is made 
by her historians of great seats of learning in different parts of the country, 
conducted on the basis of the old Roman education. The school of Armagh 
is said at one time to have numbered as many as seven thousand students; 
and tradition assigns a university town to the locality where the Seven 
Churches still preserve the memory of St. Kevin. Foreigners, at least Anglo- 
Saxons, frequented such schools, and, so far, they certainly had a university 
character; but that they offered to their pupils more than the glosses on the 
sacred text and the collections of canons, and the Trivium and the Quad- 
rivium, which were the teaching of the schools of the Continent, it is difficult 
to suppose; or that the national genius for philosophizing, which afterwards 
anticipated or originated the scholastic period, should at this era have come 
into exercise. When that period came, the Irish, so far having its character- 
istic studies already domiciled among them, were forced to go abroad for their 
prosecution. They went to Paris or to Oxford for the living traditions, which 
are the ordinary means by which religion and morals, science and art, are 
diffused over communities, and propagated from land to land. In Oxford, 
indeed, there was from the earliest time even a street called ‘Irishman's Street,’ 
and the Irish were included there under the ‘ Nation’ of the Southern English; 
but they gained what they sought in that seat of learning, at the expense of 
discomforts which were the serious drawback of the first age of universities. 
Lasting feuds and incessant broils marked the presence of Irish, Welsh, Scotch, 
English, and French in one place, at a time when the Collegiate System was 
not formed. To this great evil was added the very circumstance that home 
was far away, and the danger of the passage across the channel; which would 
diminish the number, while it illustrated the literary zeal, of the foreign 
students. And an additional source of discontent was found in the feeling of 
incongruity, that Ireland, with her literary antecedents, should be without a 
university of her own; and, moreover, as time went on, in the feeling which 
existed at Rome, in favor of the multiplication of such centres of science and 
learning. 

Another perfectly distinct cause was in operation, to which I was just now 
referring. The Dominicians, and other orders of the age, had had a preéminent 
place in the history of the universities of Paris and Ox‘ord, and had done more 
than any other teachers to give the knowledge taught in them their distinctive 
form. When then these orders came into Ireland, it was only to be expected 
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that they should set about the same work there, which had marked their 
presence in England and France. Accordingly, at the end of the thirteenth 
eentury, the question of a university in Ireland had been mooted, and the 
establishment was commenced in the first years of the fourteenth. 

University of Dublin projected in 1311-12. 

This was the date of the foundation of the universities of Avignon and 
Perugia, which was followed by that of Cahors, Grenoble, Pisa, and Prague. 
It was the date at which Oxford in consequence Jost its especial preéminence in 
science; and it was the date, I say, at which the University of Dublin was 
projected and begun. In 1311 or 1312, John Lech or Leach, Archbishop of 
Dublin, obtained of Clement the Fifth a brief for the undertaking; in which, 
as is usual in such documents, fhe Pope gives the reasons which have induced 
him to decide upon it. He begins by setting forth the manifold, or rather 
complex, benefits of which a university is the instrument; as father of the 
faithful, he recognizes it as his office to nurture learned sons, who, by the 
illumination of their knowledge, may investigate the divine law, protect justice 
and truth, illustrate the faith, promote good government, teach the ignorant, 
confirm the weak, and restore the fallen. This office he is only fulfilling, in 
receiving favorably the supplication of his venerable brother, John de Lecke, 
who has brought before him the necessities of his country, in which, as well as 
in Scotland, Man, and Norway, the country nearest to Ireland, a ‘ Universitas 
Scholarum,’ or ‘ Generale Studium,’ is not to be found ;—the consequence being, 
that though there are in Ireland some doctors and bachelors in theology, and 
other graduates in grammar, these are, after all, few in comparison of the 
number which the country might fairly produce. The Pope proceeds to express 
his desire that from the land itself should grow up men skilled and fruitful in 
the sciences, who would make it to be a well-watered garden, to the exaltation 
of the Catholic faith, the honor of Mother Church, and the advantage of the 
faithful population. And with this view he erects in Dublin a Studium 
Generale in every science and faculty, to continue for ‘ perpetual times.’ 

And, I suppose no greater benefit could have been projected for Ireland at 
that date, than such a bond of union and means of national strength, as an 
Irish University. But the parties, who had originated the undertaking, had 
also to carry it out; and at the moment of which I am speaking, by the fault 
neither of Prelate nor Laity, nor by division, nor by intemperance or jealousy, 
nor by wrong-headedness within the fold, nor by malignant interference from 
without, but by the will of heaven and the course of nature, the work was 
suspended ;—for John de Lecke fell ill and died the next year, and his suc- 
cessor, Alexander Bicknor, was not in circumstances to take up his plans at the 
moment, where de Lecke had left them. 

Seven years passed ; and then Bicknor turned his mind to their prosecution. 
Acting under the authority of the brief of Clement, and with the sanction and 
confirmation of the reigning Pontiif, John the Twenty-second, he published an 
instrument, in which he lays down on his own authority the provisions and 
dispositions which he had determined for the nascent university. He addresses 
himself to ‘the Masters and Scholars of our University,’ and that ‘with the 
consent and assent of our chapters of Holy Trinity and St. Patrick.’ I think I 
am correct in saying, though I write without book, that he makes no mention 
of a Rector. If not, the Chancellor probably, whom he does mention, took his 
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place, or was his synonym, as in some other universities. This Chancellor the 
Regent Masters were to have the privilege of choosing, with a proviso that he 
was a ‘Doctor in sacra pagna,’ or in ‘jure canonico,’ with-a preference of mem- 
bers of the two chapters. He was to take the oath of fidelity to the Arch- 
bishop. The Regent Masters elected the Proctors also, who were two in 
number, and who supplied the place of the Chancellor in his absence. The 
Chancellor was invested with jurisdiction over the members of the university, 
and had a court, to which causes belonged in which they were concerned. 
There was, moreover, a university chest, supplied by means of the fines whieh 
were the result of his decisions. Degrees were to be conferred upon certificate 
of the Masters of the Faculty, in which the candidate was proceeding. 
Statutes were to be passed by the Chancellor, in council of Masters Regeut and 
Non-regent, subject to the confirmation of the Archbishop. The schools of the 
Friars Preachers (or Dominicans) and of the Minorities (or Franciscans) were 
recognized in their connection with the university, the Archbishop reserving to 
himself the right of appointing a lecturer in Holy Scripture. 

Such was the encouraging and hopeful start of the university ; the Dean of 
St. Patrick was advanced to the Doctorate in Canon Law, and was created its 
first Chancellor; its first‘ Doctors in Theology were two Dominicans and one 
Franciscan. The Canons of the Cathedral seem to have been its acting mem- 
bers, and filled the offices of a place of education without prejudicing their 
capitular duties. However, it soon appeared that there was somewhere a 
hitch, and the work did not make progress. It has been supposed, with reason, 
that under the unhappy cireumstances of the time, the university could not 
make head against the necessary difficulties of acommencement. Another and 
more definite cause which is assigned for the failure, is the want of funds. The 
Irish people were poor, and unable to meet the expenses involved in the estab- 
lishment of a great seat of learning, at a time when other similar institutions 
already existed. The time ‘had passed when universities grew up out of the 
enthusiasm of teachers and the curiosity and eagerness.of students; or, if 
these causes still were in operation, they had been directed and flowed in upon 
geats of learning already existing in other countries. It was the age of 
national schools, of colleges and endowments; and, though the civil power 
appeared willing to take its part in endowments in furtherance of the new 

‘undertaking, it did not go much further than to enrich it now and then with a 
stray lectureship, and wealthy prelates or nobles were not forthcoming in that 
age, capable of conceiving and executing works in the spirit of Ximenes two 
centuries afterwards in Spain. 

In 1358 the clergy and scholars of Ireland represented to Edward the Third 
the necessity under which they lay of cultivating theology, canon law, and the 
other clerical sciences, and the serious impediments in the way of these studies 
which lay in the expense of travel and the dangers of the sea to those who 
had no university of their own. In answer to this request, the king seems to 
have founded a lectureship in theclogy; and he indirectly encouraged the 
university schools by issuing his letters-patent, giving special protection and 
gafe-conduct to English as well as Irish, of whatever degree, with their 
servants and attendants, their goods and habiliments, in going, residing, and 

returning. A few years later, in 1364, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, founded a 

preachership and lectureship in the Cathedral, to be held by an Augustinian. 
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Efforts in 1465 and 1496. 

A further attempt in behalf of a university was made a century later. In 
1465, the Irish Parliament, under the presidency of Thomas Geraldine, Earl of 
Desmond, Vicegerent of George, Duke of Clarence, Lieutenant of the English 
King, had erected a university at Drogheda, and endowed it with the privileges 
of the University of Oxford. This attempt, however, in like manner was 
rendered abortive by the want of funds; but it seems to have suggested a new 
effort in favor of the elder institution at Dublin, which at this time could 
scarcely be said to exist. Ten years after the Parliament in question, the 
Dominican and other friars preferred a supplication to Pope Sixtus the Fourth, 
in which they represent that in Ireland there is no university to which Masters, 
Doctors of Law, and Scholars, may resort; that it is necessary to go to England 
at a great expense and peril; and consequently they ask for leave to erect a 
university in the metropolitan city. The Pope granted their request, and, 
though nothing followed, the attempt is so far satisfactory, as evidencing the 
perseverance of the Irish clergy in aiming at what they felt to be a benefit of 
supreme importance to their country. 

Nor was this the last of such attempts, nor were the secular behind the 
regular clergy in zeal for a university. As late as the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, in the year 1496, Walter Fitzsimon, Archbishop of Dublin, in 
provincial Synod, settled an annual contribution to be levied for seven years 
in order to provide salaries for the lecturers. And, though we have no 
record, I believe, of the effect of this measure, yet, when the chapter was 
reéstablished in the reign of Philip and Mary, the allusion made in the legal 


instrument to the loss which the youthful members of society had sustained in 
its suppression, may be taken to show that certain scholastic benefits had 
resulted from its stalls, though the education which they provided was not of 
that character which the name of a university demanded. 


Establishment of Trinity College in 1591. 

In 1568, Sir Henry Sidney attempted to restore and continue the work 
begun by Bicknor, but in vain; and it was reserved to Sir John Perrot, in 
1589, to propose to convert the Cathedral of St. Patrick into an Inn of Court 
for the judges and lawyers, and to appropriate the revenues of the church into 
a foundation of two universities, with two colleges for residence in euch.’ His 
proposition was not immediately acted upon, but after his recall by Queen 
Elizabeth, Archbishop Loftus, to save his interests in the long leases and estates 
of the Cathedral, succeeded in obtaining from the corporation of Dublin a piece 
of ground which had belonged to the Augustinian monastery of All-Saints, a 
Priory of the Aroasian Canons, founded in the year 1166, by Dermot 
M’Murrough, King of Leinster, for the projected university. 

In December, 1590, a grant of the Abbey lands was made for the foundation 
of a college, and in March, 1591, letters patent were issued for the erection of 
a college, under the name of the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of the College 
of the Holy Trinity founded by Queen Elizabeth, near Dublin, for the educa- 
tion, institution, and instruction of youth in the arts and faculties, with 
authority to make laws for the government thereof, and confer the degrees of 


bachelor, master, and doctor. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHARTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 
The following are the provisions of the Letters-patent passed in due 
form, March 8, 1591: 


First, A college is appointed to be erected to be a mother of a University in 
a certain place called Allhallows near Dublin, for the education, institution, and 
instruction of youth in the arts and faculties, to endure for ever. 

Secondly, That it be called CoLLeGium SaNcT& ET INDIVIDUZ TRINITATIS 
Juxta DuBLin A SERENISSIMA REGINA ELIZABETHA FUNDATUM. 

Thirdly, That it consist of ong Provost and THREE FELLOws, in the name of 
more, and of THREE ScHOLARS, in the name of more. 

Fourthly, That Adam Loftus, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor of 
Ireland, be first Provost of said College, and Henry Ussher, A.M., Luke Chal- 
loner, A.M., and Launcelot Moyne, A.B., be the three first Fellows, and Henry 
Lee, William Daniel, and Stephen White, be the three first Scholars, respectively 
in the name of more. 

Fifthly, That the said Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, and their successors for 
ever, be a body politic and corporate, by the name of THz Provost, FELLows, 
AND SCHOLARS OF THE COLLEGE OF THE HOLY TRINITY, FOUNDED BY QUEEN 
ELizaBETH, NEAR DusBLin; and that they and their successors be, by that name, 
capable to purchase, take, and possess any manors, lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments, to them or their successors for ever; either from the Queen, her heirs 
and successors, or from any other person, for their support and maintenance, to 
the value of four hundred pounds; notwithstanding any statutes of mortmain, 
(g0 as such lands be not held of the crown immediately, or in capite, in demesne 
or service), and that they may sue or be sued, implead or be impleaded, by such 
name, in all causes and actions, real, personal, and mixed, and in all courts, 
spiritual and temporal, in Ireland or elsewhere; and further, that they have a 
common seal for transacting their business. 

Siathly, That when the vacancy of the Provostship shall happen, either by 
death, resignation, departure, deprivation. or otherwise, that the surviving fellows 
and their successors, or the major part of them, may elect another fit provost, 
within three montls after such vacancy; and upon the vacancy of any fellow- 
ship or scholarship, the provost and suryiving fellows, or the major part of 
them, may elect one to succeed, in two months after such vacancy. 

Seventhly, That the provost, fellows, and scholars may make and constitule laws 
and statutes from time to time, for the better government of their body, and may 
select such out of the statutes of Oxford and Cambridge as they shall judge 
proper for their purpose; and especially that nobody else should profess or 
teach the liberal arts in Ireland, without the Queen's special license. 

Eghthly, That the students of the college may have the power of obtaining 
the degree of bachelor, master, and doctor, and all the arts and faculties at a 
proper time from their admission; provided that when the fellows thereof should 
have completed seven yeurs in their office, from the time of their taking their de- 
gree of master of arts, that they may be displaced from their fellowship and 
others elected in their room; for the benefit of the church and kingdom at large. 

Ninthly, William Cecil. Baron of Burleigh, Lord Treasurer of England, being 
appointed by the patent the first CHANCELLOR, it was provided, that from time 
to time, the provost and major part of the fellows should have the election of a 
chancellor, which chancellor or his vice-chancellor, together with the Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, the vice-treasurer, tie treasurer at war, the 
Chief Justice of the Chief Place in Ireland, and the Mayor of the City of Dub- 
lin, all for the time being, or the major part of them, who shall be called 
Visitors, shall determine all strifes, actions, and controversies arising in the col- 
lege, which the provost and major part of the fellows can not compose ; and shall 
have the power to correct and punish all the more grievous offenses which shall 
be left unpunished by the Provost and Fellows. 

Tenthly, That for obtaining all degrees among themselves. they have the lib- 
erty of performing all acts of sholastic exercise in such manner as the Provost 
and major part of the Feilows should think proper, and for that purpose may 
elect all necessary officers, whether vice-chancellor, proctor, or proctors. 
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Eleventhly, That the Queen's subjects and officers have full liberty for the 
granting such aids for the better constituting, maintaining, and supporting the 
said college as they shall think proper. 

Twelfthly, That all the chattels, lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
belonging to the Provost, FeLLows, anp Scuowars of the said college, shall be 
for ever after exempted from all lurdens, taxes, talliages, cesser, subsidies, ex- 
actions, compositions, and d. hat. A whether in time of war or peace. 





The site of the new College, as passed by the Charter, was within the 
precincts of the Augustinian Monastery of All Saints, founded in the 
year 1166, but which, on the suppression of monasteries by Henry VIIL, 
passed by legal grant to the Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
Dublin. 

The first stone of Trinity College, Dublin, was laid March 13, 1591, 
by the Mayor of the city; and on the 9th January, 1593, the first stu- 
dents were admitted. The first commencement was celebrated in Feb- 
ruary, 1601; and in 1603, the first purchase of books for the library was 
made out of a subscription of 1,800/. by military men in the army em- 
ployed in the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, and the expulsion of the 
Spaniards from Kinsale, as a testimony of their esteem for literature, and 
a continual memorial of the gallantry of the army. This sum was ex- 
pended in London, at the same time Sir Thomas Bodley was making 
purchases for his newly instituted library at Oxford. 

In 16138 the privilege of sending two members to Parliament was ac- 
corded by James I. to the University of Dublin, and in the instrument 
Trinity College is mentioned in connection ‘with other Colleges or 
Wards in said University, which may be hereafter founded or estab- 
lished.’ ' 

The following account of the Commencement ceremonies, which took 
place on the 18th of August, 1616, in the choir of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, ‘because the college rooms were very smull,’ indicates the growth 
of the institution, and the Cambridge model which the instruction and 
ceremonial followed. 

The number of doctors that proceeded that day were, in theology, 5, videlicet : 

Dr. Jones, Lord Chancellor, and } By Grace. 
Dr. King, Bishop of Elphin, 

Dr. Ussher, 

Dr. Richardson, and } In public disputation. 
Dr. Walsh, 

Bachelors of Divinity. 3. 

Masters of the Arts, 15. 


Bachelors of the Arts, 17. 
Being in all 38 Graduates that commenced, with two others incorporated. 


‘The manner of this Commencement was acccomplished in the poem | 
order :—First, Dr. Hampton, Lord Archbishop of Ardmagh and “ Primate 

all Ireland,” who having many years before proceeded Doctor in Theology, in 
the University of Cambridge, was now, at this Commencement, incorporated 
into the University of Dublin, and was senior Doctor and moderator of theolog- 
ical acts in the commencement: so upon the day appointed, (18th of August,) 
the said Dr. Hampton, Lord Primate, together with the Provost, Fellows and 
Scholars of the House, passed from the College, through the City of Dublin, in 
very stately order, for the Lord Primate and other ancient doctors, and also 
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those that were to proceed doctors, were every one attired in scarlet robes with 
doctors’ hoods: also the Bachelors of Divinity, the Masters and Bachelors of 
Arts, were attired in such other scholarlike attire as appertained to tem— 
which made a very beautiful appearance to the sight of all men; and they were 
farther graced with the presence of the Lord Deputy, the Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Thomas Ridgeway, Knt., Treasurer, and the Treasurer at War, with diverg 
other of the council who followed after them, and sate in the cathedral to hear 
their disputations and discourses, which were performed as followeth: 

‘First, on entering St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the Masters and Bachelors of Arts 
sat down in the places appointed for them, each according to his degree. Like- 
wise, Doctor Dunne, being a Doctor in the Civil Law, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, took his place which was appointed for him in the choir.—and 
then Mr. Anthony Martin, Proctor for the College, ascended up into one of the 
pulpits, as Moderator of the Philosophical Acts; and the Lord Primate, who 
was Father for the day, of the Theolozical Acts, with those three who were to 
proceed in the public disputation, as also two Bachelors of Divinity, did ascend 
up to their places which were appointed for them on the right side of the choir; 
and when the Lord Deputy, and the Lord Chancellor, and the Council weré 
placed, and all things in good order, Dr. Dunne, the Vice-Chancellor began an 
oration in Latin, being as an introduction into all the Acts of that day’s dispen- 
sation, which he performed learnedly; and when he had ended his oration, the 
Primate began another, also in Latin, commencing the Act of Divinity, and 
those that were to commence doctor. ° 

‘This oration contained a long discotirse, in which he administered four aca- 
demical consequences as here do follow in order: 

‘Ist. He set them in his chair. 

‘2nd. He gave tliem square caps. 

‘3rd. He delivered to them the Bible. 

‘4th. He put rings upon their fingers. ; 

‘These ceremonies were ministered separately to each of them. First, to Dr. 
Ussher, then to Dr. Richardson, and lastly to Dr. Walsh. The Lord Primate 
expounding to them the signification of each ceremony. 

‘This manner of commencement was never used in Ireland before this 
time. 

* Now all things being thus performed by the Lord Primate, Dr. Ussher went, 
down into the choir, and ascended up into one of the pulpits, where lie made a 
sermon-like oration upon the text, “Hoc et corpus meum,” and after a long dis- 
course thereon, the other two doctors (Richardson and Walsh) disputed with Dr. 
Ussher upon the same point; in which disputation, the Lord Primate, who wag 
Father of the Theological Acts, was also Moderator; and having finished the 
Act, they rose up and returned to Trinity College, where a stately dinner was’ 
provided for the Lord Deputy and Council, and thus were completed all things 
concerning the acts of commencement in the University of Dublin, to their high 
credit and commendation. 

*The total sum of all the graduates that have commenced in this University 
from the tirst foundation thereof to the present year, 1616, inclusive, containing 
the space of 23 years, viz.—In Divinity, 7; in Civil Law, 1; in Physic, 1; 
Bachelors in Theology, 7; Masters of Arts, 38; Bachelors of Arts, 53; Bach- 
elors of Music, 2. Total graduates, 109. 

‘Besides 1 Doctor and 2 Masters of Arts wlio were incorporated.’ 


From the above list of members who commenced Doctors and Bache- 
lors, it is inferred that the ordinary instruction of a University of the 
time was provided in Trinity College, although a regular Professorship 
of Divinity was not instituted till 1621, and of Law, till 1668, and there 
does not appear to have been any Professorship of Medicine, distinct 
from the Medical Fellowship. The probability is that all the work of in- 
struction in College was done by the Fellows in accordance with the 
original conception of their office. 
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In the wholesale forfeitures which followed the flight of the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell, viz., the six counties of Ulster, Tyrone, Derry, 
Donegal, Fermanagh, Armagh, and Cavan, were declared confiscated, 
and the estates were parceled out among Presbyterians and Episcopalian 
Protestants. In this division of the spoils of the vanquished and the 
recusant, Trinity College received thirty thousand acres. In consequence 
of the persecutions which became the order of the day, and was openly 
practiced by the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Archbishop Usher, 
who declared that ‘to grant the papists a toleration, or to consent that 
they may fully exercise their religion and profess their faith and doctrines 
was a grievous sin,’ and when Catholic schools were forbidden by law, 
Catholic Irish seminaries were established at Salamanca, Compostella, 
and Seville, in Spain; at Louvain, Antwerp, and Tournay ; Lisbon; Bor- 
deaux, Toulon, and Paris. : 

Trish Students Abroad.* 

The efforts of Queen Elizabeth to build up the Protestant Faith in Ire- 
land by a liberally endowed university, which should attract and prose- 
lyte the sons of the Catholic gentry, were not successful. They sent their 
sons abroad, and at this period, to Salamanca, where there existed a col- 
lege specially devoted to Catholic youths from Ireland. This college, in 
1602, was presided over by an English Jesuit named Thomas White, who 
was thought by the Irish Catholics to have prejudices against them. The 
Catholics of the Pale and of the other English colonies in Ireland had 
the entire favor of the president secured to them. They were taught to 
be loyal to Queen Elizabeth, « criminal and heretical offense of the deep- 
est dye in the minds of the Irish Catholics, who were, therefore, treated 
with much severity, and were kept out of the college to make room for 
the Catholics of the Pale. O'Donel, Prince of Tyrconnell, accordingly 
brought the matter before the King of Spain in the shape of a memorial, 
stating the several grievances he complained of, and praying for the re- 
moval of the president. From this document we make brief extracts to 
show the spirit of the age. 


There are several colleges and seminaries for the instruction of Irish students, 
who, through the persecution of the heretics, can not, in their own country, be 
instructed in sound Catholic doctrine. That in particular your Majesty has a 
college at Salamanca, which is maintained for this purpose by the charity of 
your Majesty, added to the funds set apart for the purpose by the bishops and 
titulars of Spain. 

Over this college presides a member of the Irish order of the Jesuits, and a 
native of those provinces that are subject to the Queen, and consequently 
schismatical. This Jesuit does not entertain a pious affection for the open and 
avowed Catholics of Ulster and Connaught, who have for so many years held 
arms for the defense of the faith, and on this account the said Jesuit does not 
wish to receive the students of these provinces; the truth being, that they, 
more than any others, ought to be sustained by the alms of the faithful because 
of their having remained true Catholics and vassals of the church and of your 
Majesty, on which account it may be expected that they will produce better 
fruit than those who have been reared on such bad milk as obedience to the 





* The following sketch is abridged from Dublin University Magazine, 1873, vol. Ixxxii., p. 190. 
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Queen and an affectionate love of her interests and for persons outside the pale 
of the church; the result being that, when they return among their own people, 
they will let themselves be carried with the current, and thus do more evil than 
if they had not studied at all, because they teach that it is permissible to obey 
the Queen, and to take arms against your Mujesty ; and those that do so, they 
confess aud absolve and admit to mass and the divine offices. 

But those studeuts are usually the sons of rich merchants who could be edu- 
cated at the expense of their parents, and who, if it were not to save the cost, 
would be sent to pursue their studies in England, like others of the same class. 
Even in Ireland itself, in those provinces subject to the Queen, there are con- 
sideravle fucilitics for study, but our Catholics of Ulster and Connaught are true 
Catholics, who from their cradle abhor the accursed sect of the Queen and pro- 
claim against it. Owing to continual wars, in Ulster and Connaught, they 
have no meuns or opportunity of study; those who come to Spain are the sons 
of the nobles, who have lost their properties for the faith, and have no means 
of obtaining tiie advantage possessed by others. 

The King of Spain complied with the prayer of this memorial, dis- 
missed the president, and decreed that one-half of the places for students 


should be reserved for the Catholics of Ulster and Connaught. 


James I. 

James I., in a letter issued soon after his accession to power, to 
dissipate the hopes of his Irish subjects inspired by his being the son of 
the Catholic Mary of Scotland, observes :—‘ It hath been told to us that 
some of our Irish subjects imagine that we were about to grant them 
liberty of conscience, which was soon followed by a proclamation, com- 
manding “the Popish clergy to depart from the realm ;”’ and to strength- 
en his influence in the Irish Parliament, he accorded to the University 


the privilege of sending two members, as he did to forty new boroughs 
created by him, many of them paltry villages, which were sure to repre- 
sent his will and wishes. 


Condition in 1627. 

In 1626 the Catholics were encouraged by Lord Falkland (the Lord- 
Deputy), to expect some mitigation of the penal statutes from the well 
known rhoderation of Charles I., but he accepted a subsidy, going no 
further than to turn over to the-Jesuits two buildings in Cork street (be- 
longing to some suppressed religious house) in which a Catholic univer- 
sity and church were established. These were soon, under the penal 
statutes, closed, and the buildings were granted to Trinity College—each 
became a hali and had a master and scholars. 

In 1627, William Bedeil, a graduate of the University of Cambridge, 
was appointed Provost of Trinity College. He had resided in Italy and 
was a man of learning and of great administrative ability. He found the 
situation distracted and discouraging—the Fellows in open quarrel, the 
Communion Service unperformed for eleven years in a society principal- 
ly made up of members in holy orders, the revenues lent to the Senior 
Fellows and never repaid. In a letter to Sir Nathaniel Rich, dated Oc- 
tober 9, 1627, he writes :-— 

Having taken upon me the office of Provost of Trinity College, I have en- 


deavored to sew up the rent between the Fellows, and to that end have appointed 
@ communion the next Sunday, a thing intermitted these eleven years. I then 
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ordered the members of the governing senate, I mean the Seniors, removing— 
as by our charter we were bound—such as by time after their degree of Master 
of Arts were to be removed. Next we chose officers, gave graces in the House 
for degrees, reformed some abuses in the chapel and hall, as the evening prayers 
were said in the hall, and philosophical acts in the chapel. But my next care 
was about the statutes, which being part in Latin and part in English, and in 
sheets of paper, some stitched together, some loose, a heap without order, with 
long preambles, and sometimes unnecessary, and in many things defective; with 
the consent of the greater part of the Seniors, I digested into a new form, and 
at last perfected, as I hope, and published in the chapel. 

The state of the College in respect of the revenue I should have next entered 
into consideration of But it required a long time. And this, in short, I found, 
that there was not money enough: in the chest to pay for the dinners and the 
stipends when the day should come. I consigned into the hands of the Vice- 
Provost (Mr. Lloyd), and the auditor (Sir James Ware), desiring him to set me 
down the estate of the College, especially in respect of arrears, which hitherto 
he said he could never do, inasmuch as he had not so much as a rental of the 
college revenue, but had made up every year’s account only out of what was 
taken out of the chest and disbursed. Wherein, notwithstanding sundry burs- 
ars had left in their hands large sums of the College money never satisfied. 
And to mend the matter, a custom was brought in of giving to the Senior Fellows 
at their departure a viaticum, as they call it; which also was demanded by 
these Fellows who now left their places. But to those viaticums I have, I hope, 
given a viaticum. And I hope to look a little better after the accounts, when I 
return to the house, and, if it be possible, to recover some of those hundreds 
which I do already, by a superficial view, perceive are unjustly withheld from 
the College—partly received and never accounted; partly lent, as is pretended, 
but without assent of the greater part of the Seniors; partly lent, indeed, but 
never repaid, and as it is now hoped to be granted as a viaticum to the former 
Provost. So that you may perceive what a world of business I am put into, 
yet I repent me not of my journey, though I have not there since my arrival 
one hour void of pain, trouble, or thought. 

Bedell worked with success to bring order out of the confusion in 
which he found the revenues, and reduced the conflicting statutes to a 
new code, which was confirmed and adopted by the new Chancellor, the 
celebrated Laud, who was appointed in September, 1633, 

Statutes of 1637. 

The new statutes devised by Bedell, and accepted by Laud, were sanc- 
tioned after much delay by the Fellows, and included several important 
modifications :— 

1. Fellowships were made tenable for life, 

2. The power of enacting and repealing Statutes was taken from the Fellows 
and reserved to the Crown. 

3. The number of Fellows was increased to sixteen, and the number of Schol- 
ars from three to seventy, was approved and rendered permanent, and the nine 
Probationer Fellows were continued with all the corporate rights of Junior Fel- 
lows. The government of the College, however, was committed to the Provost, 
and seven Senior Fellows, who were empowered, in cases not provided for by 
the Statutes, to make new Statutes, not repugnant to those granted by the 
king, which new Statutes were to be confirmed by the Visitors. and to remain 
in force until the Provost and majority of the Senior Fellows, with the consent 
of the Visitors, should think proper to rescind them. 

4. The power of electing the Provost was reserved to the Crown. 

5. Any vacancy happening amongst the Senior Fellows to be supplied within 
three days after the vacancy became known by the Provost and Senior Fellows; 
and any vacancy occurring amongst the Junior Fellows to be filled up by the 
election of a successo:, to be made by the same persons on the Monday after 
Trinity Sunday. 
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6. The mortmain licenses enlarged to 2002. a year more than in the former 


1. The election of officers as Chancellor, Provost, &c., was continued to the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, the Chancellor being permitted to elect the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

8. The Visitors of the University by the new charter were diminished in 
number, from eight to two, viz., the Chancellor, or in his absence, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the Archbishop of Dublin. It was enacted also that in case 
the Visitors disagreed, that nothing should be done without the consent of the 
Chancellor of the University. 

9. That after the reception of the new Statutes the Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars should solemnly, in the Chapel of the College, and in the presence of 
the visitors, take the oath prescribed by the Statutes to their order. 

10. That no person should in any other place, within the kingdom, teach the 
liberal arts without special license from the king. 


On the day fixed for receiving the new Statutes (June 5th, 1537), the 
Visitors, the Archbishop of Armagh and Dublin entered the College 
chapel about three o'clock in the afternoon; the Provost and Fellows 
then took the prescribed oaths. The changes introduced by these en- 
actments had a very beneficial effect on a clergy then plunged in the 
lowest depths of degradation. For the state of the reformed clergy was, 
indeed, at this time melancholy in the extreme. Carte, in his Live of 
Ormond, speaks of them as ignorant, and, we may presume, untaught, 
in the University. ‘The clergy of the Established Church were gen- 
erally ignorant and unlearned, loose and irregular in their lives and con- 
versations, negligent of their cures, and very careless of observing uni- 
formity and decency in divine worship.’ While Lord Wentworth, in a 
letter to Archbishop Laud, Chancellor of the University, described them 
as an ‘unlearned clergy, which have not so much as the outward form 
of churchmen ; the churches unbuilt, the parsonages and vicars’ houses 
ruined, the peuple untaught, the rites and ceremonies run over without 
decency or order, the possessions of the Church aliened, the bishops alien- 
ing the principal houses and demesnes to their children, to strangers, 
and farming out to mean and unworthy persons; the Popish titulars ex- 
ercising at the same time a jurisdiction much greater than theirs.’ 


Cromwell and the University. 

In 1647 Cromwell landed at Dublin, and the policy inaugurated by him 
and the Commissioners of Parliament was for the time as revolutionary 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church as that had proved to the Catholics, 
and although apparently to the advantage of Trinity—the cause of lib- 
eral studies was not advanced during this period of civil and religious 
turmoil. 

In 1651, Samuel Winter, a man of strong Puritanical opinions, and 
Chaplain to the English Parliamentary Commissioners, was appointed 
Provost, and confirmed by Lord Protector Cromwell, as follows :— 


By virtue of authority given unto me by Act of Parliament, entitled ‘An Act 
for the better advancement of the Gospel in Ireland,’ I do hereby nominate and 
appoint Samuel Winter to be Provost and Master of the College, in or near the 
City of Dublin, commonly called Trinity College, for and during his natural life, 
or for and during such times as he shall well and faithfully behave himself in 
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the said placé and trust, and I do hereby give power and authority to the said 
Samuel Winter, to take into his care and government the suid College, together 
‘with the Fellows and Scholars there, all whom he is to endeavor to be caused 
to be trained up and educated in learning, and in the fear of God, and the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and to exercise and put in practice such discipline 
or other things, in or concerning the well government of the said College, as 
any former Provost or Master, by any lawful or good constitution thereof, have 
been accustomed to do, or as shall hereafter be directed by any Act or order of 
Parliament, or other directions from myself under my hand or seal, and the said 
Samuel Winter is hereby authorized to receive for himself, and of the public 
revenues belonging to the suid College, such allowance and otlier perquisites as 
of right belong to the Provost or Master there. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this 3rd day of June, 1652. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


In 1660, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, was made Vice- 
Chancellor, and by a stretch of authority, and manifest irregularity of 
election, reorganized the society, and compiled a body of Statutes known 
as Regule Universitatis Dubliniensis, under which the lectures and dis- 
putations were re-established, and degrees were conferred. About this 
time a movement was on foot to consummate the establishment of Trinity 
Hall and the College of Physicians. 

TRINITY HALL AND THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Trinity Hall came into the possession of Trinity College in 1616, and 
was occupied by students, until in the general confusion of the Civil 
War, it was deserted by them, and possession was about to be resumed 
by the city authorities, as they had a right to do in case of collegiate 
desertion, when Dr. Stearne, a Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer, proposed 
to the Provost and Fellows, to keep the property in repair on condition 
that he might have his own lodgings in the building and convert the re- 
mainder to the use of the Physicians. He was accordingly, in 1654, 
made President of the Hall for life; but owing to some disagreement 
with the Provost and fears as to the stability of his position, he resigned 
his Fellowship, and did not come into active management of the Hall, ‘for 
the advancement of physic in Ireland,’ till 1661. In 1662 Dr. Stearne 
was elected Public Professor of Medicine in the University of Dublin, 
and in 1667 a charter was obtained, constituting himself and thirteen 
other Doctors of Medicine the College of Physicians, with jurisdiction 
over practitioners in physic in Dublin and within seven miles thereof, 
with the usual corporate powers; and securing to Trinity College the 
right of appointing to the Presidency, provided Trinity Hall and the land 
belonging to it were settled on the College of Physicians. In the deed 
of settlement (1667), there is a stipulation on the part of the Provost, 
Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College, that they shall receive medical 
advice and attendance from the President and Fellows of the College of 
Physic, without fees, when they or any of them happen to be sick or dis- 
eased. It was not long before the religious difficulty—the chronic disturb- 
ance of Ireland, came in. On the death of Dr. Stearne, the College of 
Physicians desired the election of a President of their own nomination— 
Dr. Crosby’ but as he was a Roman Catholic, the Provost and Fellows 
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persistently refused—when, in consequence of this difference, the charter 
of 1667 was surrendered, and in 1692 a new one obtained, in which the 
election of their President was given to the Physicians; and Trinity Hall 
reverted to Trinity College. 

Charles IT.—King’s College in 1662. 

Amongst the various attempts to introduce the English system of 
many colleges in one university, was one provided by the act of settle- 
ment in 1662 (14th and 15th Charles IL, chap. 2, sec. 219), whereby it 
was enacted that the Lord-Lieutenant should have full power to erect 
another college ‘to be of the University of Dublin,’ to be called the 
King’s College, and to be endowed with a yearly allowance of 2,000/. a 
year, ‘by an equal charge upon every one thousand acres or lesser 
quantity proportionably,’ of lands forfeited during the preceding twenty 
years to the Crown. The foundation of the King’s College, however, 
does not appear to have been proceeded with; the framing of the act of 
settlement further showed their appreciation of the teachings of Trinity 
College by a grant (section 104), ‘to the Provost of Trinity College, near 
Dublin, out of the forfeited lands in the Archbishopric of Dublin, and to 
his successors for ever, the sum of 3001. per annum,’ a sum amounting 
to 2,400/. of our money. The forfeiture was declared, during Puritan 
ascendancy in 1647, ‘for the increase of learning and the true knowledge 
and worship of God.’ 

The lands spoken of in the act of settlement (which has no parallel in 


the English acts) as forfeited lands, had been the properties of the Cath- 
olic proprietors exclusively, no other sect, not even the regicides had 
their properties filched from them as the Catholics had, and it was out 
of those forfeited lands that the Provost had 300/. a year secured to him. 


The University under James IT. 

Unbounded was the joy of the Irish Catholics on the accession of 
James II., and in like proportion the depression of the Protestants, as 
the title of the College to its vast estates would be questioned, which might 
work restoration in one direction, and deprivation in the other. In the 
College itself there was a movement to convert all movable property into 
such shape that it might be divided readily among existing occupants. 
Lest the Fellows in occupancy might be dealt with as was the Friars in 
the Priory of All-Hallows, a century and a half before, they resolved to put 
their house in order, and accordingly applied to the Visitors for permission 
to sell a quantity of plate lying in the College chest, and for this purpose 
to send the same to England. Permission was given, and the plate was 
shipped. But before the vessel left the dock, the new Lord-Deputy was 
sworn in, and the plate was seized and lodged in the Custom-house. 

When the King was on his way to Ireland, he was met by a deputa- 
tion of the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College, Dublin, 
expressing their loyalty, and ‘their thankfulness for the great quiet and 
freedom we enjoy under your most gracious protection and government, 
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to improve both ourselves and others in all manner of virtue and good 
literature.’ The King arrives in Ireland in 1689, and in less than a 
month the Coilege was deserted, the Fellows had fled, and ‘200/. ordered 
to be sent to England for any Fellow that may be forced to fly,’ which, 
instead of being sent by ship or post, ‘was divided among the Fellows, 
paying them their salaries, which will be due at the end of the current 
year, together with allowances for commons for the current quarter ’— 
so reads the College record of the year 1689. And then follows memor- 
anda of the appointment of Rev. Dr. Moore,* a Catholic priest, to the 
Provostship; and divers acts on the part of the King, showing a purpose 
on his part to go back to first principles, and restore the original site of 
Trinity College to that Church for whose service the Friars of All-Hal- 
lows five hundred years before had received it. But the battle of the 
Boyne in which William ITI. defeated James II. arrested all further pro- 
ceedings in that direction 
Botanic Garden, 1710. 

In the month of June, 1710, ground was set apart within the college 
park fora botanic garden, laboratory, and anatomy school. The place 
selected for the botanic garden was a narrow strip of ground extending 
for 200 yards along the wall which divides the Fellows’ Garden from the 
park, by 100 yards in breadth, and commencing at a point where the 
present descent into the underground chamber for heating the library is 
placed; while directly opposite the eastern end of the library, and with- 
in the botanic garden, stood the anatomy school, which was opened in 
the following year, when lectures were delivered on anatomy, chemistry, 
and botany. 

Lending Library. 

In 1716 Claudius Gilbert was elected Vice-Provost (having been Fel- 
low in 1693 and Professor of Divinity in 1710), which he held till 1735, 
when he obtained the living of Ardstraa, He subsequently bestowed 
on the College thirteen thousand volumes, a number of manuscripts, and 
fourteen marble busts to the library, besides medals, coins, and mathe- 
matical instruments, the whole being valued at 12,0007. ; together with a 
sum of 2,450/. to buy books for a lending library, which his munificence 
then caused to be established, and which is in existence to this day. 
The junior dean has charge of the library; to him must those students 
apply who wish to borrow books, and this officer is to receive a deposit 
to the full value of the work, of which he has a priced catalogue. If 
the book is not returned in good condition, or in due time, the deposit 
is forfeited. 





* Dr. Moore did not continue long in office, having given offense to the King in a sermon 
preached before the King, in which he attributes the miscarriage of His Majesty's affairs to the 
Jesuits by app'ying the words of his text—‘ Let them alone: They are blind and lenders of the 
blind, and if the blind lead the blind both fall into the pit.’ For this liberty the preacher was 
obliged to vacate the P; hip. He was subsequently made Reetor of the College of Monte- 


fiascone in the Roman States, and in 1701 Principal of the College of Navarre in Paris, and 
Professor in the Irish Cullege, to which he gave his library in 1726. 
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Library Building. 

The Queen, Anne, in 1709, made a grant of 5,000/. towards a new build- 
ing for the library, and in 1717 and in 1721 the House of Commons 
voted two sums of 5,000/. (£10,000) for the same object.* 

Professorships of Natural Philosophy, and of Oratory and History. 

In 1718 Archbishop King bestowed the sum of £500 to found a Lec- 
tureship of Divinity, to which he bequeathed a like sum at his death. 

In 1724, two new Professorships, one of natural philosophy and the 
other of oratory and history, were founded in the University, under the 
* Act for the further application of the rents and profits of the lands and 
tenements formerly given by Erasmus Smith, Esq., deceased, for charita- 
ble uses.’ Erasmus Smith, a citizen of London, and a meniber of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, having the command of some-capital, pur- 
chased several estates in Ireland, and being desirous of turning the hearts 
of the Irish people from the ‘abominations of the Church of Rome,’ 
founded several schools called ‘ grammar schools’ throughout the country, 
and to such scholars of those schools, tenants of his estates, as should 
enter the University of Dublin, be provided a sum of 107. a year during 
their four years’ college course. 

Under the Act of 1724, thirty-five exhibitions for poor students, and 
three new fellowships were established in the College. The governors 
were also enabled to make grants to the College for new buildings of a 
sum of 4,200/., and in later years, they were enabled to purchase for the 
College the splendid collection of books, known as the Fagel library, 
numbering 17,600 volumes, which belonged to the pensionary Fagel, in 
Holland, and whe had been all his life collecting it. When Holland was 
threatened with a French invasion in 1794, he sent this superb collection 
of books to London, where it was afterwards sold by his executors, 
Agents from many parts of Europe were authorized to give various large 
sums for it. Even Bonaparte was desirous to add this library to the stock 
of rare literature in France. But Trinity College was declared the pur- 
chaser at 8,000 guineas, which was given for this purpose by the trustees 
of Erasmus Smith's estates, ‘bequeathed fur charitable uses and the 
promotion of learning.’ 

In 1762 three new Professorships were instituted by the same trustees 
—of Mathematics, History, and Oriental languages. 





* The Library now numbers over 130,000 volumes, and is one of the national libraries entitled 
to a copy of every book copyrighted. 

Among the benefactors of the College at this period was Richard Baldwin, D.D., who left his 
estate worth 1.6€6/.a year, and the sum of 36,000/—the more remarkable as he began his life as 
beggar boy in the streets of Dublin. One day, as he sut crying from hunger on the steps of a door, 
his wenkly and delicate frame was taken notice of by a coffee house keeper in the neighborhood. 
He asked the child, who appeared to be very iutelligent, to come in, and he gave him employment 
asa pantry boy. The little fellow conducted himself so much to the satisfaction of his employer, 
that he recommended him te the Provest (Huntingdon), who took him into his establishment as 
stable boy. In this humble position he remained for several months. Showing, however, that he 
was fitted, by his talents and taste for learning, to move in a higher sphere, the Provost had him 
instructed in the entrance course, and in due time he pussed the entrance examination, and was 
now a student on the high road to preferment. In 1693 he became a fellow, in 1713 Vice-Provost, 
and in 1717 Provust. 
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Jonathan Swift— Oliver Goldsmith— Bishop Berkeley. 

Jonathan Swift, whose Drapier Letters (1724) have endeared him to 
the people of Ireland, and who, from his birth in Dublin, is often spoken 
of as the great Irish author, although by the father and mother he was 
of English descent—was admitted to Trinity College April 24, 1682, 
where all his early academic life was marked by an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of irregularities and punishments. From an Essay by 
Vice-Provost Barrett (1808), his offenses were non-attendance at chapel 
and absence when the night-roll was called. For the latter, besides 
numerous fines, he was publicly admonished in 1687, and in the year 
following, on the day in which he completed his 21st year, he was sus- 
pended from his final degree, with several others, for insulting behavior 
to the junior dean (Owen Lloyd), and restored only by asking pardon in 
the public hall on bended knees—an indignity which his proud spirit 
never forgave, either to the person or the College. He does not appear 
to have proceeded to his Masters Degree in Dublin; but several years 
later (June, 1692), was admitted to Hart Hall (now Pembroke College) 
Oxford, where he was made M. A. in July following. In his satirical 
‘Account of the Duke of Wharton,’ he treats Lloyd with much severity. 

On the 11th of June, 1744, a young student, whose name was Oliver 
Goldsmith, entered the University of Dublin as a sizar. Oliver, being 
thoughtless and unguarded, had the rashness to give a supper party in 
his rooms, for which he had issued invitations to many ladies and gentle- 
men of his acquaintance. At the appointed time his guests assembled, 
but when the music was at its loudest strains, a knocking came to the 
door ; this was his tutor, the Rev. T. Wilder, who had rushed over to 
put a stop to the merriment; forcing his way in, he attacked Goldsmith 
in unmeasured terms, nor did this reverend divine confine his abuse to 
mere idle words, for he concluded a volley of personal abuse by rushing 
at his pupil and inflicting severe manual chastisement upon him before 
the whole company. Unlike his successor, Frank Webber, in his last 
night in Trinity, Goldsmith said not a word, but calmly submitted to the 
disgraceful treatment he had received, and next day he disposed of his 
books and clothes and left the College, resolved to go on board ship at 
Cork. Before taking his departure for the sea-port town, he lingered 
about Dublin until he had only one shilling left in his pocket. On this 
shilling, as he afterwards affirmed, he supported himself for three days; 
he then changed his mind, and turned his thoughts towards home, 
having informed his brother of his forlorn situation—that brother, to 
whom he was deeply attached, and of whom he afterwards wrote :— 

Where’er T ronm, whatever lands I see, 

My heart, untrnvel’d, fondly turns to thee— 
Still to my brother turns with cease'ess pain, 
And drags, at each remove. a lengthening chain. 

His brother promptly hastened to relieve him, brought him back to 
the Oollege, and effected in some degree a reconciliation with his tutor ; 
but they were never after on terms of cordiality or friendship. 
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In 1747 Goldsmith took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and his con- 
nection with the University then ceased, but his memory lives there as 
elsewhere, not only in his own productions, but is daily quickened by 
the monument erected on the College grounds, in the year 1864. 

George Berkeley, D.D., entered Trinity College in 1699, he was elected 
a Fellow in 1707, became Senior Fellow in 1717, and was afterwards, in 

_ 1788, consecrated Bishop of Cloyne. When nine years in that see, this 
learned and amiable prelate had the misfortune to witness one of those 
dreadful famines that periodically afflicted the country. It was while 
under the impression of the terrible scenes of suffering he had witnessed, 
that Berkeley wrote his celebrated pamphlet, entitled ‘The Querist,’ 
which sets forth, under the forms of Questions without answers, the 
Bishop's views of the evils and requirements of his country. He be- 
stowed on the College a sum of 120 guineas with a medal die, from 
which gold medals were to be struck, as prizes for Greek scholarship. 

In 1728, having laid the foundation of an endowment by subscriptions, 
and the promise of a grant of £20,000 from government to found a Col- 
lege in Bermuda to convert the savages to Christianity, he left Ireland, 
and settled temporarily on a farm (Whitehall) near Newport, on Rhode 
Island. On his return to Ireland he gave his farm to Yale College, which 
is now the basis of the Berkeley Scholarship. His visit inspired the 
‘Verses on the Prospect of Arts and Learning in America,’ closing with 

Westward the course of Empire takes its way : 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time's noblest offspring is the last. 

Berkeley removed shortly before his death to Oxford, where he died 
on the 14th of January, 1753. His remains were interred in Christ 
Church, in that University, and an elegant marble monument with an in- 
scription was erected to his memory by his widow. One line from Alex- 
ander Pope gives, multum in parvo, the character of this prelate, 

*To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven.’ 
Debating Clubh—Edmund Burke—Historical Society. 

The year 1770 is remarkable in the annals of the College for the foun- 
dation of the College Historical Society. Previous to that time there 
existed a debating club, which met in George’s lane, off North King’s 
street, which was founded on the 21st of April, 1747, by four young 
men, students of the University, one of whom was Edmund Burke, (born 
at Dublin in 1730, and entered pensioner in 1744, and took the degree 
of Bachelor in 1749). The original record of the proceedings of this club 
still exists in the handwriting of Edmund Burke. Sir J. Napier (the 
Vice-Chancellor), in a lecture on this eminent graduate, remarks : 


Here we can trace Burke from week to week—busy in speech, diligent im 
composition—now an essay on society, afterwards on painting—at times speak- 
ing in a historic character—again the critic of Milton. There is the substance 
of an extempore comment of great excellence on the ‘Sermon on the Mount“ 

The Debating Club of George’s lane was the germ of the Historical 
Society. This last was the scene of many animated debates, in which 

48 
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Plunket, Emmet, Moore, Curran, and other eminent Irishmen took part. 
It was dissolved in 1792, but revived in 1794, to be again suppressed in 
3815, and revived once more in 1844. 

On the 11th September, 1790, a resolution was passed by the Board 
of Trinity College, ‘that an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws be con- 
ferred on the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke.’ Burke had then lately returned 
from Paris—in a visit to that capital he had seen and heard what ren- 
dered him apprehensive of the consequences of the doctrines propagated 
and the measures pursued by the National Assembly of France; and in 
answer to a letter from a French gentleman in justification of them, 
Burke wrote his ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in France ;’ which were 
published in the beginning of -November, 1790. No political work, 
probably, was ever read with such avidity on its appearance. It is said 
that above 30,000 copies were sold before the first demand was satisfied. 

The resolution passed by the Board of Trinity College, is as follows :— 

That an honorary degree of LL.D. be conferred on the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, as the powerful advocate of the Constitution, as the friend of public 
order and virtue, and consequently of the happiness of mankind, and in testi- 
mony of the high respect entertained by the University which had the honor 
of his education, for the various endowments of his mind, and for his transcend- 
ent talents and philanthropy. 

This resolution was communicated to him by the Provost, and he re- 
ceived it on the morning of the 17th December, the very day that the 
important discussion began as to the abatement of the impeachment 
against Warren Hastings by the dissolution of Parliament ; but he fonnd 
time to acknowledge the honor, and the strength which this appreciation 
of his Alma Mater gave him in the effort he was about to make in behalf 
of national honor outraged in the acts of this great criminal. 

New Professorships—The Observatory. 

Tn 1785 the lectures on Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany were made 
University Professorships by the Act of Parliament establishing a cor- 
porate School of Physic in Ireland. In 1794 the Donelan Lecture was 
established by a legacy of Mrs. Donelan. In 1868 the Professorship of 
Surgery was raised to the rank of a Regius Professorship. 

fn 1791 the Observatory was completed, out of 3,0007. bequeathed by 
Provost Andrews in 1774, and 5,000/. out of the College funds. A reg- 
ister of observations was not kept till 1808. 

In 1798 the western front of Trinity College, with other additions and 
improvements, was begun and prosecuted at large cost, to which Parlia- 
ment voted the sum from time to time of 55,0007, 

Catholic Disabilities in part removed. 

In 1793, Roman Catholics were admitted by statute (33 Geo. III. c. 21, 
s. 7) to graduate or be a Professor or Fellow in any college thereafter to 
be founded in the Dublin University, and Roman Catholics may thence- 
forward be members of any lay body corporate, except Trinity College, 
without taking the oath of allegiance, &c., or subscribing declaration, or 
seceiving the sacrament. And by the 9th section, Catholics were 
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especially excluded from being either Fellows or Provosts of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin; and by the 13th section, which takes a distinction be- 
tween Trinity College and thé University, it was ehacted that from and 
after the 1st of January, 1793— 

So as to enable persons, professing the Roman Catholic Religion, to enter into 
atid take degrees in the University of Dublin; it shall not be necessary for any 
person taking degrees in the said University to take any oaths save those of 
allegiance and abjuration. 

Catholics were thenceforward admitted to enter; and compete for honors 
48 many of thetti have done, though they were excluded from the Pro- 
Vostship, Fellowships, and Scholarships of the Foundation until 1878. 

In 1724 three Fellowships were founded out of the funds left by 
Erasmus Smith, in 1761, two, and in 1808 three Fellowships were 
éreated, and in 1840 ten Fellowships were added to the existing number, 
leaving the full board at ten Senior and twenty-six Junior Fellows. 

In 1851 a Royal commission, under the great seal; was appointed to 
inquire into the discipline, the studies, and the revenues of the College. 
In the report of the commissioners, which was laid before Parliament in 
1858, they recommended, amongst other matters, that the Statutes should 
andergo a complete revision. This recommendation was carried into ef- 
fect by Letters Patent, dated 31st January, 1855; and vatious alterations 
in the Statutes were at the same time introduced, of which the principal 
Was the power given to the Provost and Senior Fellows to found, with 
fie consent of the Visitors; new professorships, and to fix the time and 
subjects of the examinations Scholarships and Fellowships. 

By Letters Patent, dated July 24, 1857, the Senate of the University 
is made to consist of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor (or Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor); for the fime being, and such Doctors or Masters of the 
University as shall keep their names on the books of Trinity College, in 
accordance with the regulations of the Provost and Senior Fellows. 
The Caput of the Senate is made to consist of the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor (or Pro-Vice-Chancellor) the Provost, (or in his absence the 
Vice-Provost), and the Senior Master, non-regent, who is elected by the 
Senate. Every grace must pass the Caput before it can be admitted to 
the Senate. 

In 1858 fourteen studentships were founded, at a salary of 1002. per 
afinum for éach, tenable for a period not exceeding seven years, and open 
fo candidates of all religious denominations. 

In 1878 the great offices of the University which had, since the Revo- 
lution, been closed against Catholics, Dissenters, and Jews, were thrown 
open, by an Act of the Legislature, to all religious denominations. 

Trinity College possessed in 1851 landed property to the extent of 
199,573 acres, and other property in stocks and shares, yielding an an- 
nual income, in 1878, of over 65,0007. To this should be added 23,0002, 
received from payments for Fees and College dues—making a net annual 
income of 87,0002. 












































IRELAND. 


IRELAND. 


The sum of £215,200 granted to the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, was distributed to the fullowing objects: the bare enumera- 
tion of the amount and object shows the magnitude which the system, has 
attained from the first grant of £4,328 in 1831, in aid of 789 elementary 
schools. * 

I. Normal Establishment at Dublin for training Male and Femaie 
Teachers, viz., 
For 2 Professors and 2 Assistants, on the art of Teaching, &c., £1,440 


For Board and Travel of Teachers under training—Males, 5,000 
For “ “ “ “ 1,250 
For Central Model School Department—Male School, 823 
Female School, 465 
Infant School, 325 
For West Dublin Model School, - . - . 585 


For Glasnevin Model Literary and Industrial School at Glasnevin, 285 
2. The Albert Agricultural Training Establishment and Model 


Farm at Glasnevin, for 90 Agricultural pupils, 4,925 
3. The Glasnevin Model Garden, including Conservatory, 2,000 
4. Nineteen Model Agricultural Schools, &c., - - - 8,700 
5. In aid of building and furnishing ordinary School-houses, 5,000 
6. “. “ District Model Schools, - . - - 18,540 
7. Salaries of Teachers in National Schools, - - 117,938 
8. Premiums in encouragement of neatness and cleanliness, - 1,000 
9. Gratuities to aged and infirm Teachers, - - 2,000 


10. Inspection Department—6 Head Inspectors, at £400, 
10 First Class Assistants, at £325, ’ 
40 Second Class “ at £250, 19,900 
6 Sub-Inspectors at £200 and ex- 
penses, - - 
11. Book Department, - - . - - - 10,250 
12, Official Establishment at Dublin, + - ~ 13,000 


Tur Enpowrp Scuoot Commission. A Commission appointed by Par- 
liament has been for some time engaged in inquiring into the management 
and condition of endowments for educational purposes in Ireland. The 
inquiry already embraces fifteen hundred endowments, from which -it 
appears that vast funds are either locked up, or diverted from their original 
channels, or so administered as to be useless for the education of the com- 
munity at large. In some instances the land bestowed for the support of 
the school, has been. converted into private property; and in others, the 
income passes through so many hands, that it is absorbed before it reaches 


* the object for which it was given. The inquiry thus far shows that there is 
_ 8 disposable annual income of near $500,000; a sum sufficient to support 


a scheme of secondary education for each county, supplementary to the 
national and other elementary schools, and preparatory to the higher insti- 


tutions. . The commission is now engaged in looking into the facilities of 
-- education-enjoyed in each county, with a view of recommending a ee for 


the better use of the income of these endowments. 
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UNIVERSITY—1875. 


Chancellor, Hon. ‘Lord Cairns, LL.D., 
’ - T.C.D., DCL. * Oxon, L.L.D., Cantab. 
Vice-Chan., Hon. Bit Jos. Napier, LL.D. 


3s for the University, Hon. J. T. 
Ball (1818) ; Hon. D. Plunket, Q.C. 
Provost, Hem m4 


. D. D. 
ae Ferd. oe LL.D. 
Francis A. Tarleton, LL.D. 
Censor, Rev. William Roberts, M 
Deans, Thomas Stack, M.A., eye Wil- 
liamson, M.A. 
Registrar, Andrew 8. Hart, LL.D, 
Bursar, Rev. J Carson, D.D. 
Auditor, Andrew 
Librarian, Rev. J. Malet 

Sec. to the Sen., J. A. Galbraith, M.A. 


Prorgessors anp Lecrurers. 
1607— Divinity (Regius), G. Salmon, D.D. 
1718—/Divinity dbp. King’s Lect.)W. Lee,D.D. 
1668&— Civil Law (Regius), T. E. Webb, LL.D. 
1761— Feudal and English Law ( (Regius), Hon. 
Mountifort a LL. 
1761—G@reek (Regixs), J. K. Ingram, LL D. 
1724— Oratory and Eng. ‘Lit.. E. Dowden, M.A. 
1847— Natural Philosophy, Rev. R. Townsend. 
1724—Natural Philosophy (Erasmus Smith), 
Rev. John R. Leslie, M.A. 
1762— Mathematics (Erasmus Smith), Michael 
Roberts, M.A. 


1762— Modern History (Erasmus Smith), Jas. 
W. Barlow, M.A. 

1637— Hebrew (Regis). Geo. Longfield, D.D. 

1783—.Astron. Royal, Robert 8 Ball, LL.D. 

1832— Political Economy, Robert Donnell. 

1837—Moral Philosophy, James Mclvor, D.D. 


Vice 





1838— Biblical Greek, George 8. Smith, D.D. 
1850— Ecclesiastical Hist.. R. Gibbings, D.D. 
1840—/rish, Thaddeus O'Mahony, M.A. 
1856—Arabic, Mir Aulad Ali. 
1856—Sanskrit, Robert Atkinson, LL.D. 


1637— Physic ( ius), William Stokes, M.D. 
1785—Anatomy, B. G. M‘Dowell, M.D., Ch. M. 
1852— Surgery (Regius Prof.), R. Adams. M.D. 


1849—Surgery, bin. Heilbron Bennett, M.D. 
Comparative Anat., A. MacAlister, M.B. 

1785— Chemist: 

1785— Botany, E P. Wright, M.D. 

1844—Geology, 8. Haughton, M.D., ee 

1845—Mineralogy, James fare = 
Music, Sit Robert P. wart, ‘Vio. D. 
Professor of German, A. M. Selss, M.A. 
Prof. Romance Lan., R. Atkinson, LL. 
Prof. of Zodlogy, A. MacAlister, M.B. 

1785— University Anatomist, T. E. Little, M.D 
Director of Museum, A. Macalister. 
Curator of Anatoml. Museum, J. Connor, . 


Scuoot or EnGineerine. 
Mathematics, William Roberts, M.A. 
Mechanics, J. A. Galbraith, M.A. 
Principles of Physics, Rev. J. R. Leslie. . 
Geology, Sumuel Haughton, M.D. 

1852— Pract. Engineering, 8. Downing, LL.D. 
Chemistry. Constructive, J. Apjohn, M.D, 
Draw. and Survey., 8. Downing, LL.D. 


Registrars. 
University, Andrew 8. Hart, LL.D. 
Law School, Thomas E. Webb, LL.D. 
School of Physic, Rev. 8.Haughton, M.D. - 
School of Engineering. J. R. Lesiic, M.A. 
University Electors, Mr. Chs. Miller. 


THE whole government of the University is committed to the Provost and’ 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College; the place of an absent Senior Fellow being ’ 
supplied by the Junior Fellow next in order of seniority. 

The Provost and Senior Fellows (or the Provost and a majority of Senior 
Fellows, viz., four,) thus assembled, determine all elections of Fellows, Scholars, ‘ 
and College Officers, and grant graces for all University Degrees. 

Degrees are publicly conferred by the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor in the 
Senate or Congregation of the University. All Masters of Arts and Doctors’ 
having their names upon the College Books, and resident in the College, are’ 
members.of the University Senate or House of Congregation. 

The Caput Senatus ACADEMICI is a council consisting of the Chancellor or 











Vice-Chancellor, the Provost (or, in his absence, the Vice-Provost,) and the 
Senior Master non-regent, resident in the College. Every grace must pass the 
Caput before it can be proposed to the rest of the Senate, and each member of 
the Caput has a negative voice. 

The grace of the House for a Degree in any Faculty must be granted by the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, before it can be proposed to the Caput. Those 
who have thus been admitted to a degree are then presented to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the whole University, at a public congregation, by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty in which the degree is to be taken; or, if it be a Degree 
in Arts, by one of the Proctors.. If no member of the Caput objects, the Proc- 
tor, in a prescribed form of words, supplicates the Congregation for their public 
grace; and, having collected tlieir suffrages, declares the assent or dissent of 
the House accordingly ; if the placets be the majority, the candidates kneel be- 
fore the Vice-Chancellor, who. confers the degree according to a formula fixed 
by the University Statutes. 
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Commencement and Terms. : 

Public Commencements are held in this Duiyersity on two days in every year, 
viz., Shrove Tuesday and the first Tuesday in July. No degrees excepting such 
as are merely honorary are ever conferred privately. 

The Terms of the University are three: 

MicuagLmas, or October Term, beging on the 10th pf October—ends on the 
20th December. 

Hitary, or January Term, begins on the 10th of January—ends on the feast 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Tausity, or Midsummer Term, begins on the 16th of April—ends on the 30th 
of June. 

Terms and Exercises required for Degrees. 

To take the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, the student, if a pensioner, must 
keep four academic years, i.c., he must keep at least eight Terms; with ag 
least four Catechetical Terms or Examinations. Terms may be kept by diligent 
attendance on the Lectures in Science and Classics; or by passing satisfactorily 
every Term Examination. After said ordinary Term Examination, special 
examinations are held of those students who are qualified to become candidates 
for honors. 

The Scholastic exercises necessary for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts are two 
declamations, one in Greek and one in Latin, and a thesis, also in Latin, in 
laudem philosophia i these must be read by every candidate, whether he be a 
Moderator or not. At a convenient time befure the day fixed for performing 
the exercises, the Junior Proctor delivers to the Moderator three papers, each 
containing four questions in Logics, Natural Philosophy, and Morality. The 
Moderator, having selected a set of three candidate Bachelors, appoints them 
each to defend one of the three papers of questions, and to oppose the two 
others. Thus each disputant is in his turn opponent and respondent ; he opp 
the papers which the other two disputauts respectively have undertaken to de- 
fend, by bringing .an argument, consisting of three syllogisms, against each of 
the eight questions contained in those papers; he defends his own paper by 
briefly pointing out the errors contained in the syllogisms of his opponents, and 
also responds in two brief Latin theses on any two questions, not consecutive, 
of the paper he has undertaken to defend. 

A Mast:r of Arts must be A.B. of three years’ standing. The excrcises are 
three declamations, similar to those read by Bachelors, one in Greek, the otherg 
in Latin: together with one Respondency and one Opponency. 

The requirements for the Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, Laws, 
Medicive, and Music are substantially the same as in the English universities. — 

The amount of the fees for each Degree is: 


Artium Baccal.—Nobilis,.........-...seee0 £33 0 
Soc. Comm... ° 
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TRINITY COLLEGE. 

The several orders in the College are the following: 

1. The Provost or Head of the College; who must be in Holy Orders, and a 
Doctor, or at least a Bachelor in Divinity, and not less than thirty years of age.. 

2. FeLLows; who are all bound to enter into Priest's Orders, except five; 
one of whom is elected Medicus, by the Provost and Senior Fellows; and two 
others are elected Jurisia juris Civilis and Jurista juris Anglici, respectively. 

3. NosLemEn, Sons or NoBLEMEN, and BARONETS; who are matriculated as 
such under the title of Nobilis, Filius Nobilis, and Eques. Noblemen and Sons 
of Noblemen are entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Arts per specialem gratiam. 

4. Doctors in the three Faculties, BacuzLors 1n Diviniry, and Masters oF 
Arts. All Doctors and Masters of Arts, Ex-Fellows, and Ex-Scholars, having 
their names registered as Electors, are entitled to vote at the election of Mem- 
bers to represent the University in Parliament, but having no collegiate privi- 
leges or duties, unless their names are kept on the College Books. 

5. Bacnetors IN Civit Law, and Puysic, and Bacnetors or Arts. They 
are not required to keep their names on the University or College books in ote 
to entitle them to proceed to the higher degrees. 

6 FeL_tow Commoners; who have the privilege of dining at the Fellows 
Table; the number of Term Examinations required of them for the degree of, 
Boshsles of Arts is one less than the number required of Pensioners. 

7. Scuotars, who are on the foundation, being members of the Corporation 
of the College; they have their commons free of expense, and their rooms for 
half the charge paid by other Students; they pay half tuition fees, but are ex- 
empted from College charges or decrements, and receive from the College an 
annual salary. They hold their Scholarships until they become, or might have 
become, Masters of Arts, their standing being counted from the time of their 
election to Scholarships. The number of Scholars is Seventy, of whom thirty 
were formerly termed natives (Hibernici,) but this distinction has been abolished. 

8. Non-Founpation ScHOLaRrs, whose emoluments and tenure of office are 
the same as those of the foregoing class of Students, but whd are not members 
of the Corporation, and do not enjoy the University franchise. 

9. Pensioners, who pay the regular fees and enjoy no pecuniary aid. 

10. Sizars are Students of limited means, who have their commons free of 
expense, and are exempted from annual fees. They were formerly nominated, 
one by each Fellow, and eight or more (provided the number of thirty were not 
exceeded) by the Provost. They are now elected annually by an examination, 
and if they enter College as Sizars, they are entitled to hold their Sizarships 
for four years. In the event of any person who is already a Student of the 
College being elected a Sizar, the duration of his Sizarship shall not exceed four 
years from the Sizarship Examination next succeeding his entrance into Col- 
lege. Sizars, who fail to keep their class, or who drop a class without the ex- 
press permission of the Board, tpso facto vacate their Sizarships. 

Classification of Undergraduates, 

Students in their undergraduate course are classified as follows. Students im 
their first and second years are denominated Junior and Senior Freshmen; is 
their third and fourth years, Junior and Senior Sophisters. To rise from the 
class of Junior to that of Senior Freshman one Term at least must be kept by 
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examination; that is, either by attending the daily lectures or by passing the 
examination in the same subjects at the beginning of the succeeding term. To 
pass from Senior Freshman to Junior Sophister, the Student must pass the Gen- 
eral Examinations of Senior Freshman held at the beginning of Michaelmas 
Term. During his two Freshman years, he must attend the Catechetical Lec- 
tures held every Saturday morning, or pass an examination in the same. The 
final Degree Examination is held at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term of 
the Senior Sophister year. 
; College Charges. 

College payments (I., an entrance fee, and II., a half-yearly charge, which in- 
cludes tuition, and is exclusive of rooms and commons), and fees: 


. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

There are four Professional Schools in the University, viz.: Divinity, Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering. The Diplomas or Testimonials of these Schools 
éan only be obtained by attending prescribed Courses of Lectures during two 
or more years, and passing a final Examination. 

Students seeking credit for a Term by Lectures must, at the commencement 
of such Term, duly register with the Clerk of the Books their places of resi- 
dence for that Term, and during Term notify a change of residence; if this rule 
be not observed, credit for the Term can not be allowed. 

Divinity School. 
* Students in Divinity must keep six Terms—three with Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity, and three with the Regius Professor. 
F Law School. 
, Students in Law must keep six Terms—three with the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, and three Terms with the Regius Professor of Feudal and English 
Law. -Five-sixths of the Lectures of each Term, at least, must be attended in 
order to get credit for the Term. 
School of Physic. 
_ The School of Physic was instituted by Act of Parliament (40 Geo. III. ec. 
84,) and consists of the three University Professors, viz., the Professor of Anat- 
omy—the Professor of Chemistry—and the Professor of Botany ; together with 
the King’s Professor of the City of Dublin, on the foundation of Sir Patrick. 
Dun, viz, the Professors of the Institutes of Medicine—the Practice of Medi- 
cine—and the Materia Medica and Pharmacy. The University has added to 
these a Professor of Surgery, and the College af Physicians has added a Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery, and one of Medical Jurisprudence. 


School of Engineering. 

The School of Engineering was established in 1842. The Student must be a 
member of the College, and subject to its general discipline, and attend the 
Academic Course of Arts throughout the first, or Junior Freshman year. The 
Professional Course occupies three years, partly by Lectures, and partly in 
Laboratory, and partly in the Field. ) 
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Mr. Giapstons in his speech in the House of Commons, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill relating to University Education in Ireland, March, 1873, thus 
recognizes the University of Dublin as the national institution, whose powers 
and resources should include other Colleges, as well as Trinity. 

I propound with some confidence to the House that the University of Dublin, 
as distinct from Trinity College, is the ancient, historic, national University of 
the country, that its constitution is in a state of the strangest anomalies, that it - 
calls for reform, and that it is this University within the precincts of which the 
reform now projected for Ireland ought to take effect. 

For 150 or 20.) years all efforts to found a University alone had been in vain; 
again and again it had dissolved into thiu air. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth a completely different policy was adopted, and instead of beginning with 
the University, it was determined to begin with the College. They, therefore, 
founded a College, and it was incorporated; but they did not incorporate the 
University, which, as a University, remains to this day unincorporated. I think 
that policy was a wise and sagacious one. The men of that time appear to 
have reasoned thus: ‘Hitherto, the University has pined and died from want 
of the proper material to sustain it. We will supply the material which will 
feed the sacred flame; for it is not here as it was in England, where the Uni- 
versity grew, as it were, spontaneously, in obedience to demand, to supply a 
thirst for learning. If we plant firmly a nucleus of teachers and scholars, 
around it will gather a body of men, out of which a real and solid University 
will hereafter grow.’ They, therefore, planted their College and called it Mater 
Universi‘atis, meaning thereby that from the College a University was to spring 
up, and that other colleges were to appear from time to time within its precints, 

In 1600, the College (Trinity) having only begun to take students in 1593, 
the first ‘commencement,’ as it is termed, was held, showing that the Univer- , 
sity was in action as distinct from the College, and this at the close of the first 
period, when a course of study had been completed by the very first pupils. In 
1615, or some say a little earlier, the University Statutes were published, and - 
by them, with modifications, the University has been governed to this day. 
This was done by the College. It was to “be a Mater Universitatis, and it was 
not unfuithful to its trust. Undoubtedly, and it is a large part of the case I 
have to state, the original design has not been fulfilled; but I do not say it was 
the fault of the persons connected with the College. It was the fault and mis- 
fortune of the times, for not only were efforts made to found new colleges in 
Dublin in the 17th century, but those efforts took some effect; and I find that 
no less than four colleges and halls are on record. One was founded as soon as 
1604, only eleven years afler the commencement of the practical operations of 
Trinity College—namely, Woodward's Hall. Trinity Hall was founded in 1617, 
and that, I think, is the one which took some root as a Medical College, and 
subsisted down to about 1689. In 1630 New College was founded, and in the 
same year St. Stephen’s or Kildare Hall. It is shown by these imperfect foun- 
dations, made at a time when the mother-College was itself still immaturely 
established, that those, who. followed the founders of 1593, were anxious to 
give effect to their design of multiplying colleges around Trinity College, which 
should share in the enjoyment of the same privileges; and thereby to bring 
into existence the true idea of a University, as it had been understood, and as 
it already existed in England, which was the model they had before their eyes. 

In 1613 James I. gave the University of Dublin the right of being repre- 
sented by two members in the Irish Parliament, and in giving it, after mention- 
ing Trinity College, he speaks of ‘aliorum collegiorum sive aularum in dicta 
Universitate in posterum erigendarum ac stabiliendarum.’ In his view, there- 
fore, other colleges were to be founded:in Dublin. In 1662 the Act of Settle- 
ment empowered the Lord Lieutenant to erect another college, to be of the 
University of Dublin, to be called King’s College, and to be endowed with any 
amount of property from the forfeited estates not exceeding the then very large 
sum of 2,000. a year. The last, and perhaps the most curious, indication I will 
yd is of the date of 1793. The disabilities which excluded Roman Catholics 

Trinity College and the University of Dublin were then removed by law; 


and an Act was passed which, while it provided that they might enter Trinity 
College, but not share in the endowments of the College, further provided that . 
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‘Papists might take degrees, fellowships, er professorships in any college to be 
hereafter founded under that Act,’ subject to the double condition that such col- - 
lege was not to be founded for the education of Papists alone, excluding all 
er persons, and that it was to be a member of the University of Dublin. 
The Relations of Dublin Universtty and Trinity College, 

This constitution is in everything almost exactly the opposite of that which, 
according to admitted rules, it ought to be. The University of Dablin is in ab- 
solute servitude to the College of Dublin. But when, twenty years ago, we 
began to think about the reform of the English Universities, what was the first 
thing we endeavored to do? We endeavored to emancipate the University 
from the exclusive sway of the Colleges; and that we did in Cambridge, where 
there were seventeen Colleges and Halls, and in Oxford, where there were 
twenty-four—this immense diversity producing, of necessity, a great variety 
and play of influences. Byt here we have the case of a single University, with 
a single College, and the University is in absolute servitude to the College. 
When I say, ‘in servitude to the College,’ what does that mean? The College 
is a large and illustrious body. Does it mean in servitude to the while assem- 
bly of the College? Certainly not. It means eight gentlemen who elect the 
other Fellows, who elect also themselves, and who govern both the University 
and the College. That is the state of things which we find in the University 
of Dublin and in Trinity College. The Provost and seven Fellows are the per- 
sons who appoint, to begin with, the Chancellor of the University. He is not 
elected, as in Oxford and Cambridge, and, I think, in some or all of the Scotch 
Universities; nor is he appointed by the Crown. He is appointed by the 
Provost and seven Fellows. But, when he is appointed, what can he do? 
What is there the Chaneellor of the University of Dublin can do except by the 
command or witli the assent of the Provost and seven Fellows? As I under- 
stand, one of the great functions of the Chancellor of the University is to con- 
voke the Senate of the University; but at Dublin he can not do this except 
upon the requisition of the Provost and seven Fellows. And when the Senate 
is convoked, the Provost and the seven Fellows, or the Provost alone, have the 
power at any moment by absolute véto to stop any of its proceedings. Now 
that is the position of the University of Dublin in reference to Trinity College. 
No degree, again, can be granted by the University of Dublin unless it receives 
@ proposal to that effect from the College; that is, from the Provost and the 
seven Fellows. On the other hand, when it has received this permission, it can 
not refuse to grant the degree, unlese it votes in the negative three times over, 
when the matter stands for further consideration at the next mecting of the 
Senate. Well, sir, these things are singular. They are hardly credible. And 
new, to crown it all, let me give you the truly Irish consummation. It is, then, 
a fact that the Senate of the University of Dublin was formally incorporated by 
letters patent in 1857; and it has been acting, as has been always supposed, 
upon the strength of those letters patent ever since. They haye been referred 
separately to two of the ablest lawyers in Ireland—Sir Abraham Brewster, the 
ex-Lord Chancellor, and Baron Fitzgerald; and both of those eminent lawyers 
entertained the gravest doubts whether—or rather, I should say, they evidently 
ate of opinion that—the letters patent are invalid, and not worth the paper on 
which they are written. 


Principles of the proposed University Reform in Ireland. 


Parliament has been recently engaged in reforming the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; it has laid down very sound principles with respect to these 
Universities; these principles have not reached their fullest development, but 
still there they are; they have received deliberate sanction, and it is upon these 
principles that we propose to go with respect to the University of Dublin and Trin- 
ity College. What, then, are the great principles upon which Parliament has 
acted with respect to the English Universities? First of all it has abolished tests. 
Upon this point there is practically no difference of opinion, because while the 
whole Liberal politicians of the country have desired that abolition for its own 
sake, under the circumstances of the time that boon is freely offered with an 
open hand by the authorities of Trinity College and the University of Dublin 
itself. But this is a negative rather than a positive reform. The next principle 
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has been to open endowments. Where endowments are tied up by particular 
visions in such a way as to render them the monopoly of comparatively 

w, Parliament has endeavored to widen the access, and to increase the num- 
ber of those who may compete for them, with the conviction that that is the 
way to render them more fruitful of beneficial results. The next and perhaps 
most important principle has been to emancipate the University from the Col- 
leges. That is what we did at once in Oxford, and we did it in two ways. The 
first of them was the establishment of a new governing body. In Cambridge, 
the Caput, supplemented by conventional meetings of the Heads of Houses, in 
Oxford more formally the Hebdomadal Board, composed almost wholly of the 
Heads of Colleges, were in practical possession of the initiative, and were the 
rulers of the University. We abolished the Hebdomadal Board in Oxford and 
the Cuput in Cambridge, and carried over the powers in each case to the 
Council. And now, similarly, that we should establish a new governing body 
for the University of Dublin is evidently the conclusion to which both principle 
and policy should bring us. The other great measure of emancipation consisted 
in the introduction within the Universities of members not belonging to any 
college at all. Until within the last few years no one could belong to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford or of Cambridge without belonging to some College or Hall 
within it, just as now no one can belong to the University of Dublin without 
belonging also to Trinity College. Parliament enabled the Englisl Universities 
to enlarge their borders by taking in members not belonging to any college or 
hall. Speaking for Oxford, I rejoice to say that Act has been fruitful of good; 
and already, although the change is a very recent one, there are 120 young 
men to be found in the University enjoying all the benefits of careful training, 
but all able to pursue a social scheme of their own, to live as economically as 
they please, to seek knowledge in the way they like best, provided they con- 
form to the rules of the University ; and we may reasonably expect that a very 
powerful element of University life will in this way ultimately be established, 
Another method by which we have proceeded, I will not say to emancipate the 
Universities, but to make the colleges conducive to the purposes of the Univer- 
sity, is a very important one, and that is, to use a very emphatic little word, by 
‘taxing’ the Colleges for the benefit of the Universities. That is a principle 
which has already received in Oxford a considerable development. We already 
oblige Corpus Christi, Magdalen, and All Souls colleges to maintain professors 
out of the College Revenues, not for College but for University purposes; and 
as for Christ Church, with which I have been myself connected, though a poor 
college in comparison with Trinity College—I greatly doubt whether it is half 
as wealthy—yet in Christ Church five professorships of divinity, at a cost of 
probably between 7.0001 and 8,000/. a year, are maintained out of the property 
of the College for the benefit of the University. 

These, sir, are the principles of academic reform on which we have proceeded 
in England. There are other principles which it would be necessary to observe 
in Ireland, in consequence of her peculiar circumstances; yet these are the 
main ones. But there are two points among those which the special case of 
Ireland brings before us, that I must particularly notice. To the one I would 
refer with some satisfaction, at least as regards Trinity College; to the other 
with pain. It ig this If we are about to found a University in Ireland in 
which we hope to unite together persons of the different religious persuasions 
into which the community is divided, we must be content to see some limita- 
tions of academical teaching. It wonld nos be safe, in our opinion, to enter 
with one’s eyes open into largely controverted subjects. In theology no one 
would wish the University of Dublin, if it be reformed, to teach; and we also 
think there are some other subjects with regard to which it will be necessary 
to observe limitations that I will presently explain. There is another matter 
on which we must pursue a course somewhat different from that taken in 
England, when we reformed the Universities, we may say we did nothing to 
increase the influence of the Crown. In Ireland, as far as Trinity College ia 
concerned, [ should not propose to increase the influence of the Crown. It ap- 
pears to me that it may be safely limited. But if we are to have an effective 
and living Dublin University with a new governing body, I am afraid it will be 
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necessary to introduce for a time the action of Parliament and of the 
Crown in consequence of the unbalanced state of the University at the present 
moment, a state which must continue at all events for a time. When the 
University arrives at a condition in which the nation can be said to be fairly 

nted in it, then I think the desire of Parliament will be to carry over to 
the University itself, as far as may be, the power of electing all its own officers 
and governing body, and to see it thrive upon those principles of academic free- 
dom which have been allowed so much of scope in this country, on the whole, 
with such beneticial results. 

These are the principles on which we propose to proceed. And, now, if the 
committee will still have the kindness to follow me, I will endeavor to describe 
the mode in which those principles will be applied to the University of Dublin. 
And first, sir, I must say it is necessary for clearness that the committee should 
carefully keep in view three separate periods of time. The first period of time 
laid down in the Bill is the 1st of January, 1875. It ison the Ist of January, 
1875, that we propose that the powers now exercised by the Provost and seven 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College as towards the University shall be handed 
over to the new governing body, just as in the English Universities the powers 
of the Hebdomadal Board and less exactly those of the Cambridge Heads were 
handed over to the new governing bodies, which represented mixed and diver- 
sitied academic forces. The second period, after the lst of January, 1875, is 
one of ten years, which we look upon as a provisional period, during which it 
will be necessary to make some special provisions that I will. bye-and-bye, 
state summarily to the committee. After the Ist of January, 1885, we think we 
may reckon that the new scheme will in all likelihood have developed itself so 
largely and so freely, that the permanent system of government of the Univer- 
sity may with safety be brought into play. 

I now proceed to explain the leadiug provisions of the Bill. First of all, the 
University is to be incorporated by the present Bill, a process which it has 
never yet undergone. The Universities of this country are incorporated; and 
it is more convenient and seemly that they should be incorporated than that a 
particular part—namely, the Senate, as now—should be incorporated in a man- 
ner quite contrary to the analogy of our academical history. The second pro- 
vision I will name is this—the separation of the theological faculty. We pro- 

to sever the theological faculty both from Trinity College, and from the 
Dniversity of Dublin. 

It is as nearly as possible analogous to the method pursued under the Church 
Act in the case of Maynooth College. We hand over the care of the theologi- 
cal faculty to the Representative Body of the Disestablished Church. We make 
provision, I hope ample provision, for the vested interests of the persons now 
holding office in the theological faculty, or discharging duties in that faculty, as 
far as those duties are concerned. We provide that private endowments which 
have been created for the purpose of the theological faculty shall pass over to 
the Representative Body, that Body to be subject to the same responsibilities 
as Trinity College will lie under, if the Bill be adopted, with reference to the 
private endowments in Trinity College. With regard to the rest of the change 
affecting the theological faculty, we propose to follow exactly the analogy of 
Maynooth. .We ask you to grant 15 years’ purchase of the annual expense; 
that is, a sum equal to 15 times the annual expense is to be handed over to the 
Representative Body, to be administered in trust for the purposes for which the 
theological faculty has existed. And, lastly, as the theological faculty, severed 
from the University and from the College, will no longer appear nor have ac- 
commodation in the building already existing, we propose that there should be 
a charge on the property of the College of 15,0002. to provide buildings for the 
theological faculty. So much as to the theological faculty. 

The principal parts and organs of the University of Dublin, as we propose 
that they should stand in its detached and reformed condition, are these: First 
of all there is the Chancellor of the University. The case of the Chancellor- 
ship of the University of Dublin is a very peculiar one, in this respect, that he 
is scarcely—I speak subject to correction—more than a nominal officer so far as 
regards the University. He has indeed the privilege of appointing the Vice- 
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Chancellor, but then the Vice-Chancellor is, unfortunately, no less nominal 
than himself; for all that they can do is, when they are permitted by the Col- 
lege, to preside in the Senate; and when they preside there they are liable to 
be stopped at any moment by the action of the authorities of the College. 
But, although he is a norainal officer as to the University, he is not so as to the 
College. In virtue of his office of Chancellor of the University, he is Visitor 
of the College. As Visitor of the College, he has all the ordinary powers of 
the Visitor of a college; and besides those ordinary powers, he has another 
real and important power—namely, that his assent to the statutes of the Col- 
lege is required, I think, in certain rather important ‘cases, to give them 
validity. And so we have had to consider, in detaching and severing the 
College functions from those of the University, what course to pursue as to the 
Chancellor. The course we recommend is this:—We think it better, under all 
the circumstances, to continue the Chancellor of the University as (if I may so 
speak) an ornamental officer of the University, and, that being so, to attach 
the Chancellorship to the person of the Lord Lieutenant for the time being, 
This is not a question of making over an operative State influence. If it were 
80, the case would be materially altered. But viewing all the difficulties which 
beset any other manner of proceeding, we recommend this as least open to ob- 
jection. The Vice-Chancellor we. propose to leave it to the new Governing 
Body to elect from among themselves. He will, therefore, be a real officer, with 
real functions—namely, those which attach to the Chair of the Governing Body. 

A new Governing Body will be substituted for the old one, and as a neces- 
sary step in the process of emancipating—I do not use the word in any invidi- 
ous sense—or detaching the University. But in the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge we had, already supplied to our hands, a large, free, well-balanced 
and composed constituency, to which we could at once intrust the election 
of the new Governing Body. This, it is evident, is not the case with respect 
to the University of Dublin. Were the new Governing Body to be elected at 
once by the Senate of the University of Dublin, it would represent one influ- 
ence and one influence only. We have, therefore, determined to introduce an 
intermediate or provisional period, and we shall not ask Parliament to place in 
the hands of the Crown the nomination of the Council which is to govern the 
University for that period, but, passing by the Crown, shall ask the Legislature 
itself in the main to nominate tlre list of persons for that purpose. 

The University Council will consist of 28 ordinary members, appointed 

7 by the Crown. , 

7 by the Council. 

7 by the University of Professors. 
7 by the Senate of the University. 

These names of ordinary members we shall endeavor to submit to Parlia- 
ment, not as representatives of religious bodies as such, but on wider grounds. 
For we think that the lists should be composed—without excluding any class 
or any man on account of his religious profession—from among all those persons 
in Ireland who, from their special knowledge or position, or from their experi- 
ence, ability, character, and influence, may be best qualified at once to guard 
and to promote the work of academic education in Ireland. 

On the Ist of January, 1875, the Council will take over those powers of or- 
dinary government which have hitherto been exercised by the Provost and 
seven Senior Fellows of Trinity College. It will have the power to admit new 
Colleges over and above those named in the Act; it will have a general power 
of governing the University, and the function of appointing professors and ex- 
aminers; and it is only in respect to the method of its own election that it will 
remain under an intermediate or provisional constitution until it reaches the 
year 1885, when its coustitution will assume its permanent form. 

The vacancies should be filled alternately by the Crown and by co-optation 
on the part of the Council itself. At the expiration of the ten years it will 
come to its permanent constitution, and I will describe what that, as we pro- 
pose it, is to be; and then the committee will be able to judge of the meaning 
of what I said when I stated that our desire was that the University of Dublin 
should be founded, as far as possible, on principles of academic freedom. After 
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ten years, we propose that service on the Council shall be divided into four 
terms of seven years each, four membefs retiring in each successive year. 
There will, therefure, be four vacancies among the twenty-eight ordinary mem- 
bers to be filled up every year, and these four vacancies we propose shall be 
filled in rotation—tirst, by the Crown; secondly, by the Council itself; thirdly, 
by the Professors of the University; and fourthly, by tlie Senate of the Uni- 
versity. There is a separate provision with regard to casual vacancies in the 
Council, to which I need not now more particularly refer. The ordinary mem- 
bers will constitute, according to the proposal of the Government, the main 
stock or material of the Council or Governing Body of the University; but we 
have been very desirous to see in whut way that which we aim at may meet 
the general wants and wishes of the people of Ireland; and, considering how 
desirable it is to prevent the action of too strong an unitarian principle—I have, 
I believe, ample authority for using that word, which is familiar in the present 
politics of Germany—we have been very anxious to discover in what manner 
it might be possible to give to those bodies, which I have described as Colleges 
of the University, a fair opportanity, not of governing the action of the Council 
by any exertion of influence or combination among themselves, but of being 
heard in the Council, so that all views and desires with respect to education 
might be fairly brought into open discussion, and that right might have the best 
chance of prevailing. It is evident we could not adopt the system under which 
any one College should be allowed to send to the Council a large number of 
members. It is also evident that it would not be safe to adopt a system under 
which Colleges, insignificant in magnitude, should be permitted to claim a rep- 
resentation in the Council. What we wish is this—that considerable Colleges, 
which represent a large section of the community and of its educating force, 
should have a fair opportunity of making their voice heard in the Council. 
With regard to all those dangers which would be likely to arise from too great 
a rigor of unity in the examinations, or too narrow a choice in their subjects 
and tone, though we introduce several other provisions on the point into the 
Bill, it is to the freedom and elasticity of the Council itself, I think, that we 
should look as the main security against any thing either inequitable or unwise. 
We propose, then, that there shall be in the Council from the outset—that is to 
say, from the 1st of January, 1875—a certain number of what we call collegi- 
ate members, the basis of whose position in the Council will be that any College 
of the University which has fifty of its matriculated students, those students 
being tn statu pupiliart matriculated also as members of the University, may 
send one member to the Council, and if such college have 150 students, then it 
may send two members. That would be the maximum; and this element, so 
far as we can judge, while it ought to be and will be secondary in point of num- 
bers, would become very valuable and necessary for the purpose to which I 
have just adverted. 

The Senate of the University of Dublin, as it now exists, does not, I may 
observe, discharge one of the living and standing duties which a University is 
éalled upon to perfurm. I mean the election of representatives to be sent to 
Parliament. The election of representatives for the Dublin University is mainly 
conducted by gentlemen who, except for that purpose, do not belong to the 
University at all—that is to say, who have ceased to belong to it, and who are 
empowered to exercise with regard to it no other function. What we propose 
is that henceforward the Senate shall elect the representatives of the University. 
The Senate will, of course, consist of all those who are now in it, and of all 
the doctors and masters who may hereafter have their names kept-on it accord- 
ing to the rules whicly may be in force. I need not add that care will be taken 
that all those individuals who are now intrusted with the privilege of the fran- 
chise will have their rights preserved; but for the future we should lay down 
the principle that the members for the University ought to be elected by the 
Senate as they now are by the Senate of Cambridge and the Convocation of 
Oxford, and by them alone. As to the duty of the Senate, it will be to dis 
charge the duties heretofore discharged by the old Senate of the University, 
and to share in the election of the Council in the manner I have described after 
the provisional period has passed, and the permanent constitution comes into play. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, AND PRIZES. 

There are now thirty-two Fellows (seven Senior and twenty-five Junior), 
who are members of the corporation of Trinity College. 

Fellows are now elected to any vacancy in the general result of an examina- 
tion. Candidates must have taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The exam- 
ination continues through ten days from 9 to 12 a.m., and from 2 to 5 P.M., on 
subjects arranged in three principal courses: — 


1. Mathemnties, pure and applied highest value answering . -- hae 


Experimenta! Science, eee 
2. Classics, - = a ++ 650 
Hebrew and Cognate Lan; . a 7 ea, ee 
3. Mental and Moral Science, 2 o 4 «-. 500 


There are seventy Scholars on the Foundation, being members of the corpor- 
ation of the College, who have their commons free of expense, and their rooms 
at half the fixed price, and receive an annual salary. 

There are fourteen University Studentships in Trinity College, open to candi- 
dates of all religious denominations. They are tenable for seven years, and the 
salary of each is 1002. per ann. Two of these Studentships are filled up annu- 
ally, one from the Senior Moderators in Mathematics and Physics, and one from 
the Senior Moderators in Classics. 

No Fellow can be elected to a Studentship; and a Studentship is vacated by 
acceptance of a Fellowship. 

Two or more Non-Foundation Scholars, not exceeding four annually, are 
elected since 1854, for merit in Science or Classics—the former in all the pure 
and applicd Mathematics of the under graduate course, and the latter in the 
classics of the entrance course, and of the under graduate course to the Trinity 
examination of the Junior Sophister year, inclusive. These Scholarships are 
open without restriction on account of religious denomination, and receive the 
same emoluments as the Foundation Scholars, without being members of the 
corporation. 

MAnDEN’s Prize is given to the candidate second in merit, at each Fellowship 
Examination, but who is disappointed of the Fellowship. Its value is about 
2501. Other premiums are also awarded to deserving candidates. 

CoMMENCEMENT MEDALS, in gold, were given to every Student who had an- 
swered with honor every Examination from his entrance to the taking of his 
B.A. degree, but Moderatorships are now substituted for these, and Gold Medals 
are given to the Senior Moderators, and Silver Medals to Junior Moderators. 

Bisnop Law's MATHEMATICAL Prizes consist of 201. to the Junior Bachelor 
most proficient in Algebra, &., and 10% to the second best Junior Bachelor. 

Bisnop BerKELEY's GOLD MEDALS are awarded to the best and second best 
candidates at an examination in the Greek Language and Literature. 

Lioyp’s Exursirions are two in number, of about 164 each, tenable for two 
years only, awarded to the best candidates belonging to the rising Senior 
Sophister Class, at an examination in Mathematics and Physics: 

M’CuLLacu Prize of 301. is awarded annually to the best answerer at an 
Examination on some important Mathematical or Physical subject which is pub- 
lished in the University Calendar about a year before the Examination. 

Wray Prize is awarded to the Student in the Senior Sophister Class who 
shall answer best in an Examination on Metaphysical subjects, value 20/. 
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Two THEOLOGICAL Exutsttions, of 60/. and 40/. per ann. each, tenable for 3 
years, are awarded to the best answerers at a Theological Examination, com- 
‘prising candidates of not more than one year’s standing as M.A. 

Watt Brsuicat ScHoLarsuips, consisting of five of 20/. per ann. each, are 
awarded after examination in Hebrew Biblical Literature. One Scholarship is 
awarded annually. 

Downe's Divintry Premiums consist of one of 20/. and one of 101. for writ- 
ten Sermons or Discourses, one of 12/. and one of 8/. for Extemporaneous 
Speaking, and one of 8/. and one of 41. for reading the Liturgy. 

Te Paimate’s Hesrew Prizes are awarded to the best answerers of the 
Senior and Middle Classes in the annual Examination in Hebrew. 

ELRInGTON THEOLOGICAL Prize of 30/. in books is given annually for the best 
Theological. Essay composed by B.A.'s of not more than 3 years’ standing. 

Prizes in Brs.icaL GREEK, of the value of 15/., are awarded annually to the 
best answerers at an Examination by the Greek Professors. 

Prizes in EcciestasticaL History of 101. and 5/. per aun. or more are given 
to the most deserving Students in the Class of the Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Archbishop King’s Prizes, of the value of 122 and 8/., and two Divin- 
ity Composition Premiums, of the value of 22, are distributed annually. 

Prizzs to the extent of 201 are awarded annually to the Students who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the Irish Language; and besides these, one of 1001. per 
ann. (the Bedell Scholarship), and the Kyle Irish Prize of 72 13s. per ann., are 
given to Students competent to preach in the Irish language. 

Prizes rn Crvit Law AND IN FeupDAL AND ENGLISH Law, of the value of 302. 
annually, are given to the best Students. 

MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND ExursiTions, worth 20/1. per ann. each, are also 
given. 

VicE-CHANCELLOR’s Prizes are 4 of 201 each, given annually, for the best 
compositions on proposed subjects in English, Greek, or Latin Prose and Verse. 

Tue AraBic Prize of 101. and the Sayscrit of 5l.are awarded annually, as 
also of one of 101. and one of 5l. for PotiticaL Economy. 

Erasmus Smitn's Exuipitions consist of 20 of 82. and 15 of 61. (late Irish 
currency) per ann., belonging to Schools at Drogheda, Ennis, Galway, and Tip- 
perary. The Governors of Erasmus Smith’s Schools have supplemented one of 
each class, and raised them to 40/. and 35/. per ann. respectively. 

Tuirty Royat ScHOoLARSsHIPS OR ExuisiTions, consisting of 15 of 50/, 10 of 
301, and 5 of 261 per ann. each, tenable for 5 years, were presented by the 
Royal Commissioners of Education in Ireland to the Royal Schools of Armagh, 
Dungannon, Enniskillen, and Cavan. There are 2 Royal Scholarships of 301 
and 20/. per ann. each, now belonging to Middleton School. 

FoyLe CoLLeGE EXxatsitions consist of 5 of 301. per ann. each, tenable for 5 
years, by pupils sent up from Foyle College, Londonderry. : 

Numerous Exhibitions, varying in value from 10/. to 4/. 12s, annually, are 
awarded by the Provost and Senior Fellows to poor Students. 

Trinity College has 21 benefices in its gift. 

About £20,000 are distributed annually in the payment of Fellowships, 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes—besides the income of 21 benefices, the 
total value of which is about £5,000 more, 
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STUDENT LIFE AT JENA. 
[Russell’s Tour in Germany, 1820, 1821, and 1822.] 
x OLASS-ROOM LIFE, 

The mode of teaching is almost entirely the same as in the Scottish Universi- 
ties. The students live whcre they choose, and how they choose, having no 
connection with the University, except subjection to its discipline, which they 
do not much regard, and attendance at the appointed hour in the Professor’s 
lecture-room, where nobody knows whether they be present or not. The 
lectures are given ia German; and, after a small theatre, like that of Weimar, 
there are few surer means of mastering this beautiful but difficult language, 
than to attend the prelections of a Professor on some popular topic, such as 
history. There is no particular university building set apart for the classes; 
at least, the building which bears the name is not applied to that purpose; it 
contains only the library and the jail. Such of the Professors as have small 
classes assemble them in their own dwelling-houses. Others, who can boast of 
&@ more numerous auditory, have larger halls in different parts of the town. 
There is not a class-room in Jena, which would contain more than two bundred 
persons; and, now that its honors have been blighted, tnat is a greater number 
than any of its learned men can hope to collect. Till of late years, however, 
the Professor of History, an extremely able and popular gentleman, used to 
have a much more numerous auditory. When he occasionally delivered a 
publicum, the overflowing audience filled even the court; the windows were 
thrown open, and his resounding voice was heard distinctly in every corner. 

Nothing can exceed the orderly behavior ef the students; they seem to ieave 
all their oddities at the door. Savage though they be esteemed, a stranger 
may hospatize, as they call it, among them in perfect safety, even without 
putting himself under the wing of a Professor. Every man takes his seat 
quietly, puts his bonnet beneath him, or in his pocket, unfolds his small port- 
folio, and produces an inkhorn, armed, below with a sharp iron spike, by which 
he fixes it firmly in the wooden desk before him. The teacher bas notes and 
his text-book before him, but the lecture is not properly read; those, at least, 
which I heard were spoken, and the Professor stood. This mode of communi- 
cation is only advisable when a man is thoroughly master of his subject, but is 
perhaps susceptible of much more effect than the reading of a manuscript. 
Above all, Martin, the Professor of Criminal Law, and Luden, the Professor 
of History, harangue with a vivacity and vehemence which render listlessness 
or inattention impossible. 

Thus the hour is spent im listening, and it is left entirely to the young men 
themselves to make what use they may think proper, or no use at all, of what 
they have heard. There is no other superintendence of their studies than that 
of the Professor in his pulpit, telling them what he him:elf knows; thera are 
no arrangements to secure, in any degree, either attendance or applicat on. 
The received maxim is that it is right to te!1 them what they ought to do, but 
it would be neither proper nor useful to take care that they do it, or prevent 
them from being as idle and ignorant as they choose, ° 


The Burschen—Students’ Songs. 

Once outside of the class-room, the Burschen show themselves a much less 
orderly race; if they submit to be ruled one hour daily by a professor, they 
rule him, and every other person, during all the res: of the four and twenty. 
The duels of the day are generally fought out early in the morning; the spare 

49 ‘ 
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hours of the forenoon and afternoon are spent in fencing, in renowning—that 
is, in doing things which make people stare at them, and in providing cuels for 
the morrow. In the evening the various clans assemb!e in their commerz- 
houses, to besot themselves with beer and tobacco; and it is long after mid- 
night before the last strains of the Jast scngs die away upcen the streets. Wine 
is not the staple beverage, for Jenais not a wine country, and the students have 
learned to placa a sort of pride in drinking beer. Yet, with a very natural 
contradiction, over their pots ef beer they vociferate songs in praise of the 
grape, and swing their jugs with as much glee as a Bursche of Heidelberg 
brandishes his romer of Rhenish. Amid all their multifarious and peculiar 
strains of jovialty, I never heard but one in praise of the less noble liquor :* 

Come, brothers, he j vial, while life creeps along; 

Mak: the wal s ring aroa.d us with laughier and song, 

Though wire it isi rue, be a rar ty her: 


We'll ve j Ny a+ eds w th tobacc. and beer. 
ivalleralicrallcra. 


Corpus Juri«, avaunt! To the door with the Pandects! 
Away with Theol g\s texts, dgmas, and sects! 
F wiM deine, begone! At the boa d of our revels, 
ther-, M ss Jike these give a man the blue devils. 
Vivalleral.eral.era. 


One can’t always he s'udying; a carouse, on occasion, 

Is a sine gue non in a man's education; 

On : is b und to get ma dv and mad row and then; 

But our heer jug- ar - em}-ty, so fil them agsin. 
Vivuileralierallera, 

A band of these young men, thus assembled in an ale-houso in the evening, 
presents as strange a contrast as can well be imagined to all correct ideas, not 
only of studious academical tranquillity, but even of respectable conduct; yet, 
in refraining from the nightly observances, they would think themselves guilty 
of a less pardonable ders'iction of their academic character, and a more direct 
treason against the independence of Germany, than if they subscribed to the 
Austrian Observer, or never attended for a single hour the lectures for which 
they paid. Step into the public room of that inn, on the opposite side of the 
murket-place, for it is the most respectable in the town. On opening the door, 
you must use your ears, not your eyes, for nothing is yet visiblo except a dense 
mass of smoke, occupying space, concealing everything in it and beyond it, 
illuminated with a dusiy light, you know not how, and sending forth from its 
bowels all the varied sounds of mirth and revelry. As the eye gradually 
accustoms itself to the atmosphere, human visages are seen dimly dawning 
through the lurid cloud; then p2wter jugs begin to glimmer faintly in their 
neighborhood; and, as the smoke from the phial gradua’ly shaped itself into 
the friend!y Asmodcus, the man and his jug s‘owly assume a defined and 
corporeal form. You can now totter along between the two long tables which 
have sprung up, as if by enchantment; by the t:me you have reached the huge 
stove at the further end, you have before you the paradse of German 
Burschen, destitute only of its Houris; every man with his bonnet on his head, 
a pot of beer in his hand, a pipe or segar in his mouth, and a song upon his 
lips, never doubting but that he and his companions are train’ng themselves to 
be the regenerators of Europe, that they are the true representatives of the 
manliness and irfflependence of the German character, and the only models of 
a free, generous, and high-minded youth. They lay their hands upon their 
jugs, and vow the liberation of Germany; they stop a second p’'pe, or lighta 
second segar, and swear that the Holy Alliance is an unclean thing. 

* Iris ecarcely n°ce-sary to ray that these rude rhyses are not translated from any 


idea tha’ they aged ata merit, but mere'y 10 show the «havacter of tLe Burschen 
strains, and of the emicians, perhaps, who compose and sing them. 
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The songs of these studious revellers often bear a particular character. They 
are, indeed, mostly convivial, but many of them contain a peculiar train of 
feeling, springing from the peculiar modes of thinking of the Burschen, hazy 
aspirations after patriotism and liberty, of neither of which have they any 
idea, except that every Bursche is bound to adore them, and mystical allusions 
to some unknown chivalry that dwells in a fencing bout, or in the cabalistical 
ceremony with which the tournament concludes, of running the weapon 
through a hat. Out of an university town, these effusions would be utterly 
insipid, just asso many of the native Venetian cavzoret‘a los all their effect 
when sung anywhere but in Venice, or by any other thana Venetian. Thus, 
their innumerable hymns to the rapier, or on the moral, intellectual, and 
political effects of climbing up poles, and tossing the bar, would be unintelligible 
to a!l1 who do not know their way of thinking, and must appear ridiculous to 
every one who cannot enter into their belief, that these chivalrous exercises 
constitute the essence of manly honor; but they themselves chant these tourna- 
ment songs (Tournierlieder) with an enthusiastic solemnity which, to a third 
party, is irresistibly ludicrous. The period when they took arms against 
France was as fertile in songs as in deeds of valor. Many of the former are 
excellent in their way, though there was scarcely a professional poet in the 
band, except young Korner. These, with the more deep and intense strains of 
Arndt, will always be favorites, because they were the productions of times, 
and of a public feeling, unique in the history of Germany. Where no refer- 
ence is made to fencing tournaments or warlike recollections, there is never- 
theless the distinct impress of Burschen feelings. 

The following may be taken as a satisfactory example of the ordinary genus 
of univers ty minstrelsy. It is, by way of eminence, the Hymn, or Burschen- 
Song, of Jena; it contains all the texts which furnish materials for the ampli- 
fications of college rhymsters, and shows better than a tedious description how 
they view the world. ’ 


P'edge round, brothers; Jera forever! huzza! 
The resolve to be free i+ abroad in the land; 
The Philistine* burns to be joined with our band, 
For tne Bursch. n are free. 


P’edge round, then; our country forever! hnzza! 
While you st ind like your fathers as pure and as trac, 
Fo get not the debt to posteriiy due, 

Four the Burschen are fiee. 


Pledge round te our Prince, then, ye Buvschen! huzzal 
He -wore our old honors end sight» to maintain, 
And we vow him our Jove, while a drop *s in a vein, 

For the Burschen are free. 


P'edg* round to the love of fair woman! huzza! 
If there be who the feeling: f woman off: nds, 
For him i+ no plice am-ng freemen or friend: ; 
But the Burschex are free. 


Pledge reund to the +t ut soul of man, too! hnzza! 
Love, singiny, and wine, are the pr of- of his might, 
And wh» knows not all three is a pitiful wight : 

But tue Burschen are free. 


Pledge round to the free word of freemen! huzza!l 
Who knows what t « truth is, yet tremble- t» brave 
The might that wonld c. ush it, isa cowardly slave ; 

Bat the Burschen are free. 


Pledze roun4, then, each bold deed, forever! huzza! 
Who 'r-mb!nzly ponders how darivg my «nd 
Will conch lise \ m ni”, when power bids him bend; 
But the Burechen «re fr. c. 





* That ie, the pcople. 
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Til tas world goes age, when th ‘st day comes 
cach Warecho stavd feta he ast day comes o'er us, 
e stand faithful, fo Join tn our che chorus, 
schen are iree. 
spushecninad lene tei Wau Uline el niiande atte 

which are averred to render them so dangerous, it must be in their most secret 
conelaves; for, in the strains which enliven their ordinary potations, there is 
nothing more definite than in the above prosaic effusion. There are many 
vague declamations about freedom and country, but no allusions to particular 
persons, particular governments, or particular plans. The only change of 
ee Se ee ee en ee 
itself could not object. 


Let times to come come as they may, 
And empires r se and fall ; 
Let Fortune role as Fortune’ will, 
And wheel + pon her bull ; 
High upon Bacchu~’ lordly ‘brow 
Pg 
nd Jwy, we'll crown her for queen, 
The _r capital the Rhiue. 


In oy, ssaniy | 8 huge tun shall sit 
Jounc i of our St»«te, 
ante on our own Johannisberg 
The Senate ehal! « bate. 
Amid the vines of Bn dy 
Qor Cabinet shall reign ; 
Our Lords avd faithful Commons House 
A-semble in Champaign. 
Only the Cabinet of Constantinople could set itself, with any good grace, 


against such a reform. 
Landsmannschaften. 

But, worse than idly as no small portion of time is spent by the great body 
of the academic youth in these nightly debauches, this is only one, and by no 
means the most distinguishing or troublesome, of their peculiarities; it is the 
unconquerable spirit-of clanship, prevalent among them, which has given birth 
to their violence and insubordination; for it at once cherishes the spirit of 
opposition to all regular discipline, and constitutes an united body to give that 
opposition effect. The house of Hanover did not find more difficulty in reduc- 
ing to tranquillity the clans of the Highlands of Scotland, than the Grand 
Duke of Weimar would encounter in eradicating the Landsmannschaften from 
among the four hundred students of Jena, and inducing them to conduct them- 
selves like orderly, well-bred young men. The Landsmannschaften them- 
selves are by no means a modern invention, though itis believed that the secret 
organization which they give to the students all over Germany has of late 
years been used to new purposes. The name is entirely descriptive of the 
thing, a Countrymanship, an association of persons from the same country, or 
the same province of a country. They do not arise from the constitution of 
the university, nor are they acknowledged by it; on the contrary, they are 
proscribed both by the laws of the university and the government of the 
country. They do not exist for any academical purpose, for the young men 
have no voice in anything connected with the university; to be a member of 
one is an academical misdemeanor, yet there are few students who do not 
belong to one or another. They are associations of students belonging to the 
same province for the purpose of enabling each, thus backed by all, to carry 
through his own rude will, let it b> what it may, and, of late years, it is 
averred, to propagate wild political rever‘es, if not to foment political cabals. 
They are regularly organized; each has its president, clerk, and councillors, 
who form what is called the Convent of the Landsmannschaft. This body 
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manages its funds, and has the direction of its affairs, if it have affairs. It 
likewise enjoys the honor of fighting all duels pro patria, for so they are 
named when the interest or honor, not of an individual, but of the whole fra- 
ternity, has been attacked. The assembled presidents of the different Lands- 
mannschaften in a university constitute the senior convent. This supreme 
tribunal does not interfere in the private affairs of the particular bodies, but 
decides in all matters that concern the whole mass of Burschen, and watches 
over the strict observance of the general academic code which they have 
enacted for themselves. The meetings of both tribunals are held frequently 
and regularly, but with so much secrecy that the most vigilant police has been 
unable to reach them. They have cost many a professor many a sleepless 
night. The governments scold the senates, as if they trifled with or even con- 
nived at the evil; the senates lose all patience with the governments, for think- 
ing it so easy a matter to discover what Burschen are resolved to keep con- 
cealed. The exertions of both have only sufficed to drive the Landsmann- 
schaften into deeper concealment. From the incessant quarrels and uproars, 
and the instantaneous union of all to oppose any measure of general discipline 
about to be enforced, the whole senate often sees plainly that these bodies are 
in active operation, without being able either to ascertain who are their mem- 
bers, or to pounce upon their secret conclaves. 
Ewils of Secret Societies, 

Since open war was thus declared against them by the governmeut, secrecy 
has become indispensable to their existence, and the Bursche scruples at nothing 
by which this secrecy may be insured. The most melancholy consequence of 
this is, that, as every man is bound by the code to esteem the preservation of 
the Landsmannschaft his first duty, every principle of honor is often 
trampled under foot to maintain it. In some universities it was provided by 
the code that a student when called before the senate to be examined about a 
suspected Landsmannschaft ceased to be a member, and thus be could safely 
gay that he belonged to no such institution. In others it was provided that 
such an inquiry should operate as an ipso facto dissolution of the body itself, 
till the investigation should be over; and thus every member could safely 
swear that no such association was in existence. There are cases where the 
student, at his admics'on into the fraternity, gives his word of honor to do 
everything in his power to spread a belief that no such association exists, and, 
if he shall be questioned either by the senat> or the police, steadfastly to deny 
it. Here and there the professors fell on the expedient of gra‘iually extirpat- 
ing them by taking from every new student, at his matriculation, a sclemn 
promise that he would not join any of these bodies; but where such principles 
are abroad, promises are useless, for deceit is reckoned a duty. The more 
moderate convents left it to the conscience of the party himself to decide 
whether he was bound in honor by such a prom'se; but the code of Leipzig, as 
it has been printed, boldly declares every promise of this kind void, and those 
who have exacted it punishable. Moreover, it invests the senior convent, in 
general terms, with the power of giving any man a dispensation from his 
word of honor, if it shall see cause, but confines this privilege in money mat- 
ters to cases where he has been enormously cheated. Thus the code of uni- 
versity Land haften, while it prates of nothing but the point of honor, 
and directs to that centre all its faxtastic regulations, sets out with a violation 
of everything honorab!e. Such are the tenets of men who chatter unceasingly 
about liberty and patriotism, and have perpetually in their mouths such 
phreses as “‘the Burschen lead a free, honorable, and independent life in the 
cultivation of every social and patriotic virtue.” Thus do moral iniquities 
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become virtues in their eyes, if they forward the ends, or are necessary to the 
continued existence of a worthless and mischievous association; and who can 
tell. how far this process of measuring honor by imagined expediency may 
corrupt the moral sense? Is it wonderful that Sand, taught to consider deceit, 
prevarication, or breach of promise as virtues, when useful to a particular 
cause, should have regarded assassination in the same light, when the shedding 
of blood was to consecrate doctrines which he looked upon as holy ? 

The students who have not thought proper to join any of theso associations 
are few in number, and, in point of estimation, form a class st'll more despised 
and insulted than the Philistines themselves. Every Bursche thinks it dishon- 
orable to have communication with them; they are admitted to no carousal; 
they are debarred from all balls and public festivals by which the youth con- 
trive to make themselves notorious and ridiculous. Such privations would not 
be severely felt, but they are farther exposed to every species of contempt and 
insult; to abuse them is an acceptable service to Germany; in the class room, 
and on the street, they must be taught that they are ‘‘ cowardly slaves,” and 
all this, because they will not throw themselves into the fetters of a self-created 
fraternity. However they may be outraged. they are entitled neither to 
redress nor protection; should any of them resent the maltreatment heaped 
upon him, he brings down on himself the vengeance of the whole mass of 
initiated; for, to draw every man within the circle is a common object of all 
the clans; he who joins none is the enemy of all. Blows, which the Burschen 
have proscribed among themselves as unworthy of gentlemen, are allowed 
against the ‘* Wild Ones,”—for such is the appellation given to these quiet suf- 
ferers from the caution with which they must steal along, trembling at the 
presence of a Comment Bursche, and exiled, as they are, from the refined 
intercourse of Commerz-houses to the wilds and deserts of civilized society. 
Others, unable to hold out against the insolence and contewpt of the young 
men among whom they are compelled to live, in an evil hour seek refuge 
beneath the wing of a Land haft. These are named Renoncen, or 
Renouncers. Having renounced the state of nature, they stand in academical 
civilization a degree above the obstinate ‘* Wild Ones,” but yet they do not 
acquire by their tardy and compelled submission a full claim to all Burschen 
rights. They are merely entitled to the protection of the fraternity which 
they have joined, ani every member of it will run every man through the 
body who dares to insult them, in word or deed, otherwise than is prescribed 
by the Burschen code. By abject submission to the will of their imperious 
protectors, they purchase the right of being abused and stabbed only accord- 
ing to rule, instead of being kicked and knocked down contrary to all rule, 

Intestine Strife. 

Associations are commonly formed for purposes of good will and harmony; 
but the very object of the Landsmannschaften is quarrelling. So ss0n asa 
number of these fraternities exist, they become the sworn foes of each other, 
except when a common danger drives them to make common cause. Each 
aspires at being the dominant body in the university, and, if not the most 
respected, at least the most feared, in the town. They could be tolerated, if 
the subject of emulation were which should produce the greatest number of 
decent scholars; it wou!d even be laudable if they contended which should be 
victor at cricket or foot-bali. But unfortunately, the ambitious contest of 
German Burschen is simply who shall be most successful at renown?ng, that is, 
at doing something, no matter what, which will make people stare at them, 
and talk about them; or, who shall produce the greatest number of scandals, 
that is, who shall fight the greatest number of duels, or cause them to be 
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fought; or, who will show the quickest invention and the readiest hand in re- 
sisting all attempts, civil or academical, to interfere with their vagarics. If 
opportunities of mortifying each other do not occur, they must be made; the 
merest trifles are sufficient to give a pretext for serious quarrels, and the sword 
is immediately drawn to decide them, the ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” which is at bottom the grand object of the whole. At Jena the cus- 
tom has been allowed to grow up of permitting the students to give balls; the 
Senate has only tried to make them decent, by confining them to the Rose, an 
inn belonging to the University, and therefore under its control. If they be 
given anywhere else the Burschen cannot expect the company of the fashiona- 
ble ladies of Jena, the wives and daughters of the professors. Now, a Lands- 
mannschaft which gives a ball renowns superbly; it makes itself distinguished, 
and it must, therefore, be mortified. The other Burschen station themselves 
at the door, or below the windows; they hoot, yell, sing, whistle, and make all 
sorts of infernal noises, occasionally completing the joke by breaking the win- 
dows. This necessarily brings up an abundant crop of scandals; and’ it can 
easily happen that as much blood is shed next morning as there was negus 
drunk the night before. A Landsmannschaft had incautiously announced a 
ball before engaging the musicians; the others immediately engaged the only 
band of which Jena could boast for a concert on the same evening. The 
dancers would have been under the necessity of either sacrificing their féte or 
bringing over an orchestra from Weimar; but the quarrel was prevented from 
coming to extremes bythe non-dancers giving up their right over the fiddlers, 
on condition that the ball should be considered as given by the whole body of 
Burschen, not by any particular fraternity. A numberof students took it into 
their heads to erect themselves into an independent duchy, which they named 
after a village in the neighborhood of Jena, whither they regularly repaired to 
drink beer. He who could drink most was elected Duke, and the great officers 
of his court were appointed in the same way, according to their capacity for 
liquor. To complete the farce, they paraded the town. Though all this 
might be extremely good for sots and children, in students it was exqu'sitely 
ridiculous; but it attracted notice; it was a piece of successful renowning, and 
their brethren could not tamely submit to be thrown into the shade. A num- 
ber of others forthwith erected themselves into a free town of the empire; 
took their name from another neighboring village; elected their Burgomaster, 
Syndic, and Councillors, and, habited in the offic'al garb of Hamburgh or 
Frankfort, made their procession on foot, to mark their contempt of ducal 
pomp, and point themselves out as industrious frugal citizens. Thetwo parties 
now came in contact w:th each other; and it was daily expected that their re- 
ciprocal caricatures, like angry negotiations, would prove the forerunners of 
an open war between his Serene Highness and the Free Town. 

The individual Burche in his academical character is animated by the same 
paltry, arrogant, quarrelsome, domineering disposition. When fairly imbued 
with the spirit of his sect, no rank can command respect from him, for he 
knows no superior to himself and his comrades, A few years ago the Empress 
of Russia, when she was at Weimar, visited the University Museum of Jena, 
Among the students who had assembled to see her, one was observed to keep 
his bonnet on his head and his pipe in his mouth as her Imperial Majesty 
passed. The Prorector called the young man before him, and remonstrated 
with him on his rudeness. The defence was in the genuine spirit of Burschen- 
ism : ‘‘I am a free man; what is an Empress to me?” Full of lofty unintelli- 
gible notions of his own importance and high vocation, misled by ludicrously 
erroneous ideas of honor, and hurried on by the example of all around him, 
- the true Bursche swaggers and renowzs, choleric, raw, and overbearing. He 
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measures his own honor, because his companions measure it, by the number of 
scandals he has fought, but neither he nor they ever waste a thought on what 
they have been fought for. To have fought unsuccessfully is bad; but, if he 
wishes to become a respected and influential personage, not to have fought at 
all is infinitely worse. He, therefore, does not fight to resent insolence, but he 
insults, or takes offence, that he may have a pretext for fighting. The lecture- 
rooms are but secondary to the fencing-school; that is his temple, the rapier is 
his god, and the Comment is the gospel by which he swears. 
The Comment, or Students’ Code. 


This Comment, as it is called, is the Burschen Pandects, the general code to 
which all the Landsmannschaften are subject. However numerous the latter 
may be in a university, there is but one comment, and this venerable body of 
law descends from generation to generation, in the special keeping of the 
genior convent. It is the holy volume, whose minutest regulations must 
neither be questioned nor slighted; what it allows cannot be wrong, what it 
prohibits cannot be right. ‘“‘He has no comment in him,” usei to be a pro- 
verbial expression for a stupid fellow. It regulates the mode of election of 
the superior officers, fixes the relation of “Wild Ones” and ‘ Renouncers” to 
the true Burschen, and of the Burschen to each other; it provides punishments 
for various offences, and commoaly denounces excommunication against 
thieves and cheaters at play, especially if the cheating be of any very gross 
kind. But the point of honor isits soul. The comment is, in reality, a code, 
arranging the manner in which Burschen shall quarrel with each cther, and 
how the quarrel, once begun, shall be terminated. It fixes, with the most 
pedantic solicitude, a graduated scale of offensive words, and the style and 
degree of satisfaction that may be demanded foreach. The scale rises, or is 
supposed to rise, in enormity till it reaches the atrocious expression Dummer 
Junge (stupid youth), which contains within itself every possible idea of insult, 
and can be atoned for only with blood. The particular degrees of the scale 
May vary in different universities; but the principle of its construction is the 
game in all, and in all ‘“‘stupid youth” is the boiling point. If you are assailed 
with any epithet which stands below stupid youth in the scale of contumely, 
you are not bound immediately to challenge; you may “set yourself in ad- 
vantage,”—that is, you may retort on the offender with an epithet which 
stands higher than the ons he has applied to you. Then your opponent may 
retort, if you have left him room, in the same way, by rising a degree above 
you; and thus the courteous terms of the comment may be bandied !\etween 
you till one or the other finds only the highest step of the ladder unoccupied, 
and is compelled to pronounce the “stupid youth,” to which there is no reply 
but a challenge. I donot say that this is the ordinary practice; in general it 
comes to a challenge at once; but such is the theory of the Comment. Who- 
éver submits to any of these epithets, without either setting himself in ad- 
vantage, or giving a challenge, is forthwith punished by the convent with 
Verschiss, or the lesser excommunication; for there is a temporary and a per- 
petual Verschiss, something like the lesser and greater excommunication in 
ecclesiastical discipline. He may recover his rights and his honor by fighting, 
within a given time, with one member of each of the existing Landsmann- 
schaften; but if he allows the fixed time to pass without doing so, the sentence 
becomes irrevocable; no human power can restore him to h's honors and his 
rights; he is declared infamous forever; the same punishment is denounced 
against all who hold intercourse with him; every mode of insult. real or ver- 
bal, is permitted and laudable against him; he is put to the ban of this academ- 
ieal empire, and stands alone among his companions, the butt of unceasing 
@corn and contumely. 
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The Duel, 


In the conduct of the duel itself, the comment doscends to the minutest par- 
ticulars. Tho dress, the weapons, the distance. the value of different kinds of 
thrusts, tho length to which the arm shall be bare, and a thousand other 
minutic, are a'! fixed, and have, at least, the merit of preventing every unfair 
advantage. In some universities the sabre, in others the rapier, is the academ- 
ical weapon; pistols nowhere. The weapon used at Jena is what they calla 
Schlager. It is astraight blade, about three feet anda half long, and three- 
cornered Like a bayonet. The hand is protected by a circular plate of tin, 
eight or ten inches in diameter, which some burlesque poets, who have had the 
audacity to ]zugh at Burschenism, have profaned with the appellxtion of ‘‘ The 
Soup Plate of Honor.” The handle can be separated from the blade, and the 
soup plato from both—all th’s for purposes of concealment. The handle is put 
in the pockct, the plate is buttoned under the coat, the blade is sheathed in a 
walking-stick, and thus the parties proceed unsuspected to the place of combat, 
as if they were going out for a morning stroll. The tapering triangular blade 
necessarily beccmes round'sh towards the point; therefore, no thrust counts 
unless it be so deep that the orifice of the wound is three-cornered; for, as the 
Comment has it, ‘‘no affair is to be decided in a trifling and childish way 
merely pro forma.” Bes'des the seconds, an umpire and a surgeon must be 
present; but tho last is always a medical student, that he may bo under the 
comment-obligation to secrecy. All parties present are bound not to reveal 
what pass:s, without distinction of consequences, if it has been fairly done; 
the same promise is exacted from those who may come accidentally to know 
anything of the matter; to give information or evidence against a Bursche in 
regard to anything not contrary to the Comment, is an inexpiable offence. 
Thus li‘e may eas‘ly be lost without the possibility of discovery; for authority 
is deprived as far as possible of every means by which it might get at the 
truth. It is perfectly true that mortal combats are not frequent, partly from 
the average equality of skill, every man being in daily practice of his weapon, 
partly because there is often no small portion of gasconade in the warlike pro- 
pensities of these young persons; yet neither are they so rare as many pcople 
imagine. It does not often happen, indeed, that either of the parties is killed 
on the spot, but the wounds often superinduce other mortal ailments, and still 
more frequently lay the foundation of diseases which cling to the body 
through life. A professor, who perhaps has had better opportunities of learn- 
ing the working of the system than any of his colieagues, assured me that 
instarces are by no means rare of young men carrying home consumption 
with them in consequence of slight injuries received in the lungs. On the 
occasion of the last fatal duel at Jena, the government of Weimar gave this 
gentleman a commission to inquire into the affair. He declined it, unless he 
were authorized, at the same time, to act against the Landsmannschaften gen- 
erally. On receiving this power, he seized a number of their Schlager, and 
sent to jail a score of those whom he believed to be most active in the confra- 
ternities. But the impression of this unwonted rigor was only temporary; 
they became more secret, but not at all less active. 

Yet, let it only become necessary to oppose the inroads of discipline, to 
punish the townsmen, or to do some extravagant thing that will astound the 
governments, and these bodies, which thus live at daggers-drawing with each 
other, are inseparable. They take their measures with a secrecy which no 
vigilance has hitherto been able to penetrate, and an unanimity which has 
scarcely been tainted by a single treason. The mere townsmen are objects of 
supreme contempt to the Bursche; for, from the moment he enters the univer- 
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sity, he looks on himself as belonging to a class set apart for some peculiarly 
high vocation, and vested with no less a privilege than that of acknowledging 
no law but their own will. The citizens he denominates Philistines, and con- 
siders them to exist ouly to fear, honor, and obsy the chosen people of whom 
he himself is one. The greater part of the inhabitants are dependent, in some 
professional shape or other, on those who attend the university, and must have 
the fear of the Burschen daily and nightly before their eyes. To murmur at 
the caprices of the Academic Israel, to laugh at their mummeries, or seriously 
resist and resent their arrogance, would only expose the unhappy Philistine to 
the certainty of having his head and his windows broken together; for he has 
no rights as against a Bursche, not even that of giving a challenge, unless he 
be a nobleman or a military officer. When the Burschen are in earnest, no 
civil potice is of any earthly use; they would as little hesitate to attack it as 
they would fail of putting it to flight. I saw Leipzig thrown into confus‘on 
one night by the students attempting to make themselves masters of the person 
of a soldier who, they believed, had insulted one of their brethren in a quarrel 
on the street about some worthless woman. Although it was late, the offended 
party had been able speedily to collect a respectable number of academic 
youth to attack the guard-house; for a well-trained Bursche knows the com- 
merz-houses where his comrades nightly congregate to drink, smoke, and sing, 
as certainly as a well-trained police officer knows the haunts of thieves. 


Burschenschaft. 

The most imminent danger which the Land haften have hitherto 
encountered, arose from the students themselves. The academical youth 
seemed to have brought back from the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, a spirit of 
more manly union; and, perhaps, an earnest contest against French bayonets 
had taught them to look with less prejudiced eyes on the paltriness of their 
own ridiculous squabbles. A few leading heads at Jena proposed that the 
Landsmannschaften should be abolished, and the Comment abrogated; not, 
however, with tho view of crushing all assoc‘ations, but that the whole body 
of the students might be united in one general brotherhood, under a new and 
more reasonable constitution. The Land haften did not yield without 
a struggle, but the Burschenschaft (for so they baptized the new association, 
because it comprehended all Burschen) finally triumphed; renowning dwindled 
away, and vencrable dust began to settle on the Comment. It is agreed on all 
hands, that during the existence of this body the manners of the university 
improved. In the inves‘igation afterwards instituted by the Diet, the Pro- 
fessors bore witness that greater tranquillity, order, and respect for the laws 
had never been manifested in Jena than under the Burschenschaft. There was 
nothing compulsory in it; no constraint was used, no insult or contempt was 
permitted towards those who did not choose to join it. So far was it already 
advanced in civilization, in comparison with the former brotherhoods, that 
besides prohibiting the introduction of dogs into its solemn assemblies, it 
would allow no man e‘ther to smoke or to remain covered inthem. It was 
even provided that the orator should turn his face to the Bucschen while he 
was addressing them, and take his seat again when he had finished. This 
spirit of uniform‘ty, going out from Jena, shook the old institutions in other 
universities; till at length, when the students had assembled from every corner 
of Germany, in 1817, to celebrate on the Wartburg the anniversary of the 
Reformation, and the battle of Leipzig, the destruction of the Landsmann- 
schaften w-s unanimously voted, and the all-comprehending Burschenschaft 
was to take the'r place. But this proved its ruin. It had been resolved not 
merely to melt into one organized association the whole body of students in 
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their respective universities, but to form a supreme council of delegates from 
them all, to direct and give unity to the whole. The fears which the govern- 
ments had long entertained, that political objects were concealed beneath the 
Burschenschaft, now became certainty. The organization of the body, and 
the regular contributions by which funds were to be created; the resolution to 
wear the sword and plume as the proper ornaments of a chivalrous student, 
and to adopt a sort of uniform in the singular dress which is still so common 
among them, were all regarded, if not as indications of dangerous designs, at 
least as instruments which could easily be used for dangerous purposes. The 
very language in which they announced their objects, so far as any distinct 
idea could be drawn from its mystical verbosity, covered them with political 
suspicion. The words country, freedom, aud independence, were perpetually 
in their mouths; and people naturally asked, How is this new Germanic Aca- 
demic Diet to benefit any one of the three? ‘What means this rezular array of 
deputies and committees among persons who have no duty but that of prose- 
cuting their studies? To what end this universal Burschen Tribunal, which is 
to extend its decrees from Kiel to Tiibingen, and direct the movements of a 
combined body from the shores of the Baltic to the foot of the Alps? These 
questions were in everybody’s mouth; and it is unjust to say that they were. 
merely politic alarms sounded by the minions of suspicious and oppressive 
governments. He must be a credulous man who can believe that from eight 
to ten thousand students, animated by the political ardor which of late years 
has pervaded al] the universities of Germany, could be thus organized without 
becoming troublesome to the public tranquillity; and he must be a very impru- 
dent man who cou'd wish to see the work of political regeneraticn, even where 
it is needed, placed in such hands. Members of the University of Jena itself, 
who are no lovers of despotism, do not conceal their conviction, that, although 
the founders of the Burschenschaft were sincere in their desires to abolish the 
old murderous distinctions, yet they labored after this union, only with a view 
of using it as a political instrument. The governments denounced the now 
associations; in Jena they had first breathed, and in Jena they first expired. The 
Burschenschaft obeyed the order of the Grani Duke for its abolition. The 
Land haften immediately came forth from their graves; the Comment 
once more became the rule of faith and life; renowning and scandalizing reas- 
sumed their ancient honors; and, as formerly, the Burschen still quarrel and 
fight, and swear loudly to make god their “‘academical liberty.” 

[To the above picture of Student Life at Jena in 1820-23, we subjoin a 
sketch of University Life by Mayhew in 1864.] 

Burschenschaften in 1864.* 

There are three such Burschenschaft institutions in Jena, each of such 
societies having special principles to work out, and all of them being distin- 
guished by certain colors, displayed either in the striped ribbon (called the 
“band ”) which the members wear across their breast, or in the bit of similarly- 
striped ribbon dangling from their watch (called the Bier-zipfel, or beer-lappet), 
or else in the colors of the gold-embroidered cap, which is like an inverted 
flower-pot saucer in shape, and worn immediately over the right temple, rather 
than on the crown of the head—being kept in its place by means of a small 
piece of elastic that is slipped over the back of the skull. This is known by 
the name of their “ cerevis- (or beer-) cap,” and it is customary for the Boys to 
swear by it; for instead of attesting any solemn declaration by the words 
“upon their honor,” or “upon their ’davy,” after the manver of other youths, 
it is the habit of the Jena students to vouch for the truth of any point that 


* German Liie and Manners as secn in Saxony, 1864. Henry Mayhew. Londun. 1864, 
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may be doubted, “‘upon their grand cerevis” (Latin, cerivisia, “ beer”) or 
their ‘‘little cerevis,” according to the importance of the occasion. But it will 
be seen by the curious beer-usages given hereafter, that it is forbidden for any 
student to pledge his grand cerevis to a negative proposition; that is to say, he 
dare not assure any one that he did not see or hear such and such a thing, by 
means of this form of adjuration. For, say the beer laws, with all the 
pomposity of an Act of Parliament, at §19, ‘‘as the grand cerevis takes the 
place of an oath, so must it not be used thoughtlessly. Moreover, a positive 
fact only can be certified by the grand cerevis, and it must never be given to 
attest the truth of a negative one” (nie darf das negative Cerevis gegeben 
werden). 

Each of such student-clubs or Burschenschaft institutions has, moreover, 
not only its distinctive tri-colored ribbons and cerevis-caps, but its special 
monogram, or literal device, made up of the initials of the words standing for 
the main principles which it is respectively sworn to uphold; and such device 

worked in gold-thread on the crown of the cerevis-caps worn by the mem- 
bers of the club, and also in the centre of the large silk flag, which is kept by 
the Fahne-wart (banner-warden) of the society, and carried at the head of the 
unions during any grand procession. These same monograms, moreover, are 
chalked on the floor of the hall, previous to any duel being fought, so as to 
mark the sides or places of the two combatants. 

1. The “ Armins,” or “‘ Arminians,” whose colors are black, red, and gold; 
the word here printed in italics being expressive of the distinctive hue by 
which the members of the club are characterized; that is to say, their caps are 
of a scarlet tint, with merely a narrow stripe of black and gold round the 
band of them. These “boys” have for their motto the words— 

‘*PREEDOM, HONOR, AND FATHERLAND |” 
(Freiheit, Ehre, und BVaterland!) 


2. The “Germans,” or ‘‘Germanians,” who have for their colors a white 

ground, with a border of black, red, and gold, and whose motto is— 
“Gop, FREEDOM, Honor, AND FATBERLAND !” 
(Gott, Freiheit, Ehre, und Vaterland!) . 

8. The ‘‘Teutons,” or “Teutonians,” and these have blue for their principal 
color, and white and gold for the additional hues, while the words of their 
motto are— 

‘LONG LIVE THE CIRCLE OF TEUTONIA !” 
(Circulugs vivat Teutonia !) 


Now, the cerevis-cap above described, emblazoned with the gold monogram 
on the crown, and with a border of golden vine-leaves running round the 
side -of it, constitutes, together with the tricolored ribbon across the breast, 
and the like tricolored Bier-zipfel dangling from the watch in the waistcoat- 
pocket, the principal characteristics of the costume, not only of a Jena 
student, but of those belonging to the Burschenschaft institutions at the other 
Universities of Germany; for such student-clubs are not peculiar to the Saxe- 
Weimar College alone, but ramify throughout the colleges of the entire 
country. Add, then, to the above dist‘nctive articles of student costume, a pair 
of Kanonen-stiefel—or, in other words, hunting-boots, as long as a cannon— 
and a short black velvet surtout got up in the “old German” style, all 
befrogged, and bebraided, and belaced, and with festoons of plaited cord 
dangling from each shoulder, after the fashion of a footman’s aiguilleites; and 
the reader will have a tolerably vivid notion of a German student in “full 
dress ”—especially if he conceives the Bursche to carry a lady’s gray checked 
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shawl folded upon one arm, and an ivory-headed and ivory-tipped cane in the 
hand; for each and all of such articles—from the punnet-like cap down to the 
ivory-tipped walking-stick—are the indispensable accompaniments of every 
Jena student, pretending to the least ‘‘style” at the present day. 

To become a member of these Burschenschaft institutions is a matter that is 
beset with some slight difficulty. In the first place, no foreigners are ever per- 
mitted to enter the select circle; since they are supposed to have nothing in 
common with the interests of the Fatherland. True, strangers are allowed to 
join the club, as tolerated members, but they are never suffered to take any 
active part in the business of it; nor can they so much as wear the red, blue, 
or white cerevis-cap peculiar to the members of one or other of the three 
Burschenschaft institutions. Moreover, even the youths who are natives of 
the country have to undergo a six-months’ course of probation, before they 
can be admitted as regular members to the society; and if, during the proba- 
tionary term, their company or their principles be found to be uncongenial to 
the rest of the youths, they are politely informed, at the end of their novitiate, 
that there are certain secret objections to their joining the club. Nor is such a 
novice allowed to enter upon the course of probation, until the code of the 
laws, as well as the declaration of the principles of the union in question, have 
been placed in the hands of the candidate for admission, so that he may study 
them at his leisure; and it is only after the youth has had several days to 
ponder over the whole matter, that he is asked whether he is inclined to sub- 
scribe to them, and feels that he has strength and will enough to uphold them. 

Further, there are still other sacrifices to be made. Not only has evory 
member of the club to give up a certain percentage of all the money sent to 
him by his parents, for the maintenance of the society (the usual amount con- 
tributed by each being about 40 thalers, or 6, each half-year), but he is also 
bound to devote considerable time to attending the various drinking- bouts, 
conferences, fencing-exercises, and duels, in which the members of the union 
have to take part. He is expected, indeed, to be present at each of the drink- 
ing-bouts, which occur twice every week and last from eight till ten in the 
evening, and also to conform to all the drinking ceremonies usual on such 
occasions; and though he is not strictly bound to join in the Ex-kneipe 
(additional weekly or fortnightly drinking-bout) which is generally held some- 
where in the suburbs, on the Sunday evenings during each Semester, or half- 
yearly course of study, it would, nevertheless, be considered “unboylike” not 
to do so. Again, he must be present every day for an hour or two at the 
“fencing loft,” and practise there diligently with the small swords, so as to 
qualify himself to defend his own honor, or that of any brother, in case of 
emergency. Over and above this, too, he must be ready to take part in the 
watch at the bedside when any brother member of the society has been 
seriously wounded in a Mensur (or measuring of weapons),—for such is ths 
usual German phrase for a duel. Nor is this all. The member of such a 
Burschenschaft institution has to be present at every meeting called by the 
“Sprecher,” or speaker of the society; such meetings being always secret 
ones, and held with closed doors, within which none even of the tolerated 
members are allowed to enter. These occur often twice and thrice in the week, 
and continue no short time; so that the repeated inroads upon the time of a 
youth who has come to the University to study are such as to make the atten- 
tion to the club-business a matter of onslight sacrifice on his part. 

Let us suppose, however, that a youth has just had his name placed by his 
parents on the College books, and that he has expressed a wish to some friend 
whom he knows, to enroll himself as a member of the Arminian Burschenschaft 
—a society with which we profess to have more particular acquaintance than 
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with any other; for it is the peculiar custom at Jena and other such institutions, 
that he who fraternizes with one club cannot be permitted to associate with 
the members of another; so that on visiting the town the stranger must do, as 
we were obliged to do, i. e., select his friends, and abide by them, since every 
society is utteriy distinct from, if not absolutely at war with, almost every 
other. 

Well, we will suppose, as we said before, that the new-comer has chosen, like 
us, the Armins for his friends; and then, after having taken part, for some few 
nights, in the drinking-bouts with the ‘* Boys,” he has a copy of the principal 
laws placed in his hand for his due consideration and adoption, before being 
admitted within the exclusive circle. 

We asked to be allowed to make ourselves acquainted with the character of 
such rules; and though it was by no means usual for strangers to have such a 
privilege vouchsafed to them, the favor was at length granted, and we were 
furnished with the following curious abstract of the leading tenets of the insti- 
tution in question.* 


Introduction to the Rules of the Arminian Club at Jena. 


Cenvinced that the noble self-consciousness of the German nation—their 
brotherly love and their desire for national unity (now that the latter feeling 
has been newly awakened by the late glorious wars for liberty)—must meet 
with a lively expression on the part of the academic youths of Jena, a consid- 
erable number of the students accordingly founded and joined, on the 12th 
June, 1815, the institutions now known as the Burschenschaft. 

They felt satisfied that any academic union, which would be fitting to the 
purpose and principles of the University, must necessarily be based upon that 
high spirit which alone can ensure that which, after God-seeking, is the holiest 
and noblest aspiration of man: the freedom and independence of our Father- 
land. 

This union was named by them the Burschenschaft, or Guild of Boys. 

Therefore, the first and holiest object of the Guild of Boys was to give fresh 
life and vigor to German customs and feelings; to excite German energy, as 
well as to promote chastity; to induce their compatriots, in their common love 
of the Fatherland, to sacrifice every worldly interest to it; to give up to war 
and destruction every power which opposed the freedom and independence of 
the nation; to annihilate every base sentiment that was antagonistic to the 
proper regulation and diffusion of such a high-minded spirit, and, finally, to 
bring about the re-establishment of concord and brotherly love among the 
Univers‘ty students. 4 

Whoever struggles for so high an object can tolerate only the society of 
brave and honorable youtks. 

Therefore, as the first condition necessary for the attainment of such ends, 
tho founders of the Guild of Boys demanded of each member, who was desir- 
ous of be oaging to it, compliance with the following forms of existence :— 
Moral living; stern upholding of personal dignity ; and acting in conformity 
with a true, manly, chivalrous spirit, such as knows how to defend, and how 
to maintain, right and honor, at the cost even of life or blood. 

By these principles of patriotism, morality, and nobility, the Boys’ Guild 
increased and became stronger and stronger, despite every impediment, and 





* We shon'd ad’. however. for our own ce‘lit’s sike, that we are guilty of n» b e:ch 
of fa th iv the publ cition of th: m; sit ce we -tated #t the tine that our object was to 
mak - the Eng.i-h public, in 8 me measure. acqua'nted with the priuc'ples «f sovieties 
to winch they were ut er strangers. We we-- in ormet, at the »ame time, that the 
matier su: phed to us wes merely a portion of what the m-moers had t» sub-cribe; bat 
wheth r the rst was withheld on accou tf its bei. gam re matter of unin'eresting 
form, or beew-e it was of a more private and secret niture, we are not in a position 
even to conjecture. As it was given to us, so do we present it to the reaJer. 
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the machinatiorm of those who worked with ill-will against it. 1t grew to be 
a power, important and salutary, for the development of patriotic life. It has 
maintained itself, through the infusion of an ideal spirit into the youths of the 
country, even to this day, despite the alteration of the times. 

Now we, the members of the Boys’ Guild called Arminia, assembling at the 
Borough-Cellar, are faith{ul and true successors of the original Boys’ Guild in 
Jena. 

We have not only immutably kept its external marks of distinction, but we 
have also lineally inherited its spirit. We acknowledge its aim to be the most 
generous of all objects, as well as the most worthy for the academic youths of 
this period to endeavor to carry out; and we adhere to the idea of its princi- 
ples with unshaken fidelity. 

In order, therefore, to accomplish our purpose the more surely, to put an 
end to all individual dissension, and to bring about the perfect rule and regu- 
lation of our Boys’ Guild, we have, after careful and mature consideration, set 
down the following laws as the basis of our constitution, and as the funda- 
mental principles to which all our members are expected to subscribe. 

§1. We devote our life and strength to the service of the united German 
Fatherland. For the welfare of Germany, we will cultivate our youthful 
energies with earnestness and perseverance; for the freedom and independence 
ef Germany, we will stand up with manly courage; for the unity of Germany, 
we will work with one heart and soul. And for what we have thus striven in 
our youth, we hereby pledge our faith to defend and promote zealously, with 
all our bodily and mental strength, when we are men and citizens. 

§2. Therefore, this Boys’ Guild, being in its constitution and aspiration 
essentially a German fraternity, in the best sense of the word, those students 
only should be admitted to it who are the sons, not alone of German parents, 
but of citizens of the German Fatherland. Nevertheless, considering that 
there are nations the people of which, though belonging to an extraneous 
body-politic, partake of the German nature on account of their having been 
born to the German language, and educated after German manners, we cheer- 
fully receive into our union students of this kind, ucon the understanding that 
they are willing to subscribe to the German patriotic principle set down in 
Section 1—although they are expected to do this only so far as it agrees with 
their extra-~German patriotic views. 

§3. Bearing in mind the endeavors of the original Boys’ Guild to combine 
the whole of ths academic youths of Germany into one large patriotic union, 
we regard this as the object for which we are to strive with all our force— 
“ that is to say, to bring together the scattered elements of the real and united . 
student mind, throughovt all Germany, and first of all in Jena.” So, further, 
do we declare, that we will never acknowledge, but rather combat, by all 
means in our power, every society opposed to the aim and object of the 
student-union; especially the so-called ‘‘Husbandmen” (Oekonom) and 
“Corps,” who are a-type of a base life among students, and animated by 
no sense of patriotism whatever. - 

§4. Upon each member of the Student Guild a moral and honorable mode 
of action and thought are enforced as aduty. This, indeed, can be the only 
foundation of every noble aim, and by such means alone can the respect and 
honor of the whole Student Guilds be secured. In particular, the preserva- 
tion of chastity is d ded of the members as a national and truly German 
virtue, in accordance with the pure and holy purpose of the Student Guilds. 

§5. In all matters of honor we regard the duel as a purifying ordeal; that 
is to say, we consider that by such means the student has restored to him the 
honor which, in the eyes of his fellow-students, had been injured by some 
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opprobrious offence. Therefore, every one belonging to our society is obliged 
not only to purify his own honor with the customary weapons, provided he 
can obtain no other satisfaction for the wrong that has been done to him, but, 
in order to comply with the principle of justness, he is expected to be ever 
ready to give satisfaction to those whose honor he has injured, and that with 
such weapons as his adversary may select. Nevertheless, the Student Guild 
makes it a special duty to endeavor to prevent, by all fitting means, any wanton 
provocation being offered by its members to those of another society. 

$6. Inorder to manifest also in our outward appearance that we are the 
true successors of the ancient Student Guild, we maintain to th's day, as the 
only colors of our banner, the “venerable black, red, and gold.” Further, 
the sole object of our ambition we express in the following words :—‘‘ Honor, 
FREEDOM, AND THE FATHERLAND;” and by that motto we will ever bear in 
mind that as our inward honor is our holiest good, so, also, will we devote our 
property and our life-blood to the defence of what we value quite as hizhly— 
the outward honor of our country; ani even so, indeed, will we give up our 
whole energies to our Fatherland, for which, alone, we will live and die. 

$7. Satisfied, moreover, after mature consideration, that these laws, in 
their integrity, constitute the intrinsic conditions of every well-regulated 
Student Guild, we declare they shall ever be regarded as sacred, and preserved 
intact by us. On their inviolability the duration of this Student Guild is 
made to depend. Still we enjoin, further, the following immutable laws :— 

$8 Each member of our society who wilfully infringes these statutes, as 
well as every member who, openly or secretly, seeks to change or reject but 
one single paragraph of them, is to be looked upon as an enemy to the Guild, 
and to be excluded from it forever. 

$9. If, too—as wecan hardly anticipate—it should ever come to pass that 
the majority of the members should vote for the abolition or alteration of 
these laws, then the faithful minority alone is entitled to continue in operation 
as the Student Guild of the Arminians, and to them, and them only, shall 
remain the name, the colors, the motto, and the property of the said society. 


Now every unprejudiced person must admit that there is a world of fine 
youthful and glowing beauty, as well as of ardent boyish nobility, in the above 
principles; and every one who wishes to see Germany and her people rise out 
of the mire of all kinds of social and political degradation, in which she is 
now left to wallow, can only lament that the pledge given by the warm- 
hearted lads in Section 1 (wherein they promise to work “‘ for the good of the 
Fatherland, even when they shall become men and citizens”) should be so 
utterly forgotten and unheeded in after life, that at the time of the King of 
Prussia’s late arrogant rejection of his Parliament, there were none, among 
the thousands of ex-students who had, in their youth, sworn to devote “‘ their 
property and their life blood to the defence of what they valued a: highly as 
their own inward honor—the outward honor of their country’’—to volunteer 
for the “forlorn hope,” and to cheer the flagging spirits on, to take by assault 
the tumble-down citadel of the antiquated Government itself. But so it is. 
Wortschwallerei, or wind-bag bombast, prevails throughout Deutschland on 
every side; whilst action, the only proof of earnestness in such matters, is 
utterly wanting. I»deed, whenever the so-called National Verein (National 
Union) held one of its do-nothing meetings in Eisenach, one had orly to listen 
to the five-minute speeches ‘for this is the utmost stretch of a German’s ora- 
torical powers) to know that all was as hollow and insincere as if the speakers 
had been so many plaster images rather than men. For the wretched donkeys 
who came to feast their mind with the rhetoric, were treated to nothing but 
the same old dry chopped-straw (vulgarly denominated ‘“‘chaff”’), in the form 
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of the eternal aspirations for ‘‘ inigkeit, Freiheit, Frommigkeit, Frihlich- 
keit,”—for such, as we have said before, is the invariable Blatherums-keit of 
such assemblies. No practical result, indeed, ever came from them; nothing 
but talk, and very poor talk, too, was the consequence; for the low-minded 
and tricky attorneys of the town were sure to make their appearance on the 
platform, and to spout their vapid froth about the Great-grand-fatherland, in 
the hope of “lining” the silly birds of citizens, as clients, by such sugary 
balderdash. 


Nevertheless, we must in all justice, acknowledge that, from what we saw 
of the Jena boys, they were, heart and soul, wedded to the principles to which 
they had subscribed; and as noble and earnest—aye, and let us say as moral 
and honorable—young men as we ever had the pleasure to know. 

Admission—Fox—Fox Major. 

After the novice has read, and given his assent to, the principles and laws 
above quoted, he is allowed to become a member of the society; though even 
then he is not permitted to take part in its formal proceedings, but is regarded 
as one in a state of probation, whom the Boys have still the right of refusing 
admission into their circle ; provided, as we said before, they should consider 
either his habits or his sentiments, or even his manners, uncongenial to them. 
While in this state cf probation, the young student is denominated a ‘‘ Fox,” 
and handed over to the care of the ‘‘ Fox Major,” who is duly elected for the 
purpose, to be initiated and trained in the ‘‘art and mystery” of the drinking 
customs of the Burschenschaft ; and it will be seen hereafter, when the reader 
comes to study the beer-usages of Jena (and some such beer-usages, we should 
add, prevail, more or less, in every German university), that the principal 
education of the so-called ‘‘ Foxes ” consists in their being bound to drink out 
of a full glass (ex pleno), and to drink to the end of it, too, whenever called 
upon by a “‘ Boy” to do so; and, moreover, that the ‘‘Fox Major” is at liberty 
to command the united “‘ Foxes” at each of the drinking-bouts, which take 
place twice or thrice in the week, to swallow after him as much beer as he 
may be able to toss off at one draught, and to do the same as often as he 
pleases in the course of the evening. 

These Foxes almost invariably join the society at the commencement of a 
“semester” (or half-year), and the occasion upon which they are admitted 
into the Burschenschaft is called the Hintritts-kneipe (literally “the entrance 


drinking-bout ”’). 
Baptism of a Fox—Fow-Riding. 

In the month of June the “ Stiftungs-commerce” (or foundetion festivity) is 
held, and at this feast the ceremony of the baptism of each of the newly- 
inducted members takes place, and the Fox receives the nickname that he is 
ever after to be known by at the University. 

The Abbot, who is the officiating minister on such occasions, forms part of 
the beer State officers in connection with the student clubs of Jena, and is 
elected annually for the office. The reader sees him in the engraving duly got 
up in his canonicals (for the Jena students love masquerading as dearly as 
boys in general delight in costuming) and in the act of pouring a can full of 
beer on the head of the new member—as the fitting unction with which to 
anoint the novice who is to be taught to regard it ever after in the light of 
“holy water.” 

At these Stiftungs-commercen (foundation festivities) there ensues another 
comic ceremony, which is known by the name of the “ Fox-riding” (Fuchs- 
ritt), What may be the meaning of the sport we are at a loss to divine, though 
we imagine it is supposed to represent a rude attempt at a fox-hunt; but as the 
Foxes themselves are the riders rather than the creatures ridden after, it is 
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difficult to see either the sense or the fun of it. However, the boys themselves 
enjoy it, for, with the fine spirits of youth, it wants but a straw or a feather 
to tickle lads into laughter. 

At the head is the ‘‘ Fox Major,” with his huge French hunting horn across 
his breast, got up like Gallic huntsmen in general, and as utterly unlike an 
English one as British tars are different from the dandy seamen seen at mas- 
querades; while the Foxes themselves are shown riding astride the tavern 
chairs, in which manner the whole body of them go cantering round the room, 
while the ‘‘ Boys” black the faces of the riders with burnt cork as they go by. 

On these occasions, too, a special song is sung. The melody of this is ex- 
ceedingly lively, and by no means disagreeable; the principal fun of the words 
consisting in the application of the epithet ledernen (literally leathern, but 
figuratively simple, stupid) to a number of different and incongruous objects. 

* Corps” -burschen, 

We have now to speak of the other student societies that prevail also at this 
University. Such societies bear the name of “Corps” in contradistinction to 
the Burschenschaft or boy-guilds of the town; and if the reader will take the 
trouble to refer to §3 of the laws before given in connection with the club 
called the Arminians or Armins, he will readily understand the utter differ- 
ence of principle between the boy-guilds and the societies termed the corps, of 
which we are now about to speak. 

In the declaration of the Armins the following words occur: ‘We declare 
that we will never acknowledge, but rather combat by all means in our power, 
every society that is opposed to the aim and object of the boy-guilds— 
especially the so-called ‘husbandmen’ and ‘corps,’ who are a type of a base 
life among students, and animated by no sense of patriotism whatever.” 

Of these Jena corps we profess to know nothing but what we heard from the 
Arminians themselves; and they all spake of them as youths who gavo up the 
prime of their life to all manner of debauchery, and described the societies to 
us as being mere convivial unions, with no idea but that of drinking and sing- 
ing to bring them and bind them together. It is, too, the diametrically 
opposite feelings existing between the two antagonistic institutions of the 
Burschenschaft (boy-guilds) and the Corps-burschen (student corps) which lead 
to the continual feuds, resulting in the duels that are almost daily occurrences 
in the suburbs of Jena. 

So far as we could learn, the youths belonging to the boy-guilds are mostly 
the sons of Lutheran ministers, or of small tradesmen, or well-to-do peasant 
proprietors, whereas those in connection with the corps generally belong to a 
higher class; and the consequence is that the aristocratic element of the one 
body is wholly at variance, and ever at war, with the democratic or patriotic 
principles of the other. Moreover, the expensesof each member in connection 
with any one of the student corps are considerably greater than those apper- 
taining to the boy-zuids; indeed, we were assured that the sum levied by the 
corps out of the receipts of each student belonging to them amounted to as 
much as 60 thalers, or 9/,, for the first half-year out of the money they were 
allowed by their parents, Further, the members of the corps are sworn in no 
way to chaste or pure lives; and from what we could glean from the students 
belonging to the boy-guilds, this, as well as the unpatriotic character of their 
sentiments, was the main cause of tke hatred existing between the two 
different institutions.* 
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There are three distinet societies comprised under the general head of the 
Jena corps. These are the Franks, the Westphalians, and the Thuringians; 
and each of them have their distinctive colors displayed in their caps, their 
bands, and their Bier-zipfel (beer lappets), as well as in their monogrammatic 
device—in the same manner as the members of the boy- guilds before described. 

The colors of the Franks or Franconians, for instance, are green, red, and 
gold, green being the distinctive hue, and the others merely the accessories, 
worn in the form of stripes. Their motto is— 

“LonG LIVE THE CIRCLE OF THE BROTHERS OF FRanconzs !” 
(Vivat Franconiae fratrorum circulus !) 


The Thuringians, on the other hand, have black for their principal color, 
with white and red as accessories, their motto being— } 
“LONG LIVE THE CIRCLE OF THE BROTHERS OF THURINGIA |” 
(Bivat fratrorum Thuringiae cireulus !) 


Finally, the Westphalians are distinguished, like the Franks, by green as 
their principal color, but contradistinguished from them, at the same time, by 
having black and white for accessory hues, rather than red and gold. The 
motto of this corps is— 

- “LonG LIVE THE CIRCLE OF THE BROTHERS OF WESTPHALIA !” 
(Bivat Sweftphaliae fratrorum circulus !) 


About one half of the entire students may be said to be members of one or 
other of the three Jena corps, or else of the three boy-guilds of the town. So 
far as we could ascertain the proportion was as follows: Belonging to each of 
the Burschenscha/t institutions, there are, upon an average, some thirty odd 
members, or about a hundred im all, which is upwards of one fifth of the 
entire collegians. On the other hand, the number of students connected with 
each of the more aristocratic corps may be taken at twenty; so that ong 
seventh of the university students are attached to them. Besides these, there 
are the ‘“husbandmen” (Oekonoms) studying at the college, who are admitted 
without any previous examination, and of whom there are about eighty 
altogether at Jena. 

The remainder of the boys at the University are lads without either demo- 
cratic or aristocratic principles to maintain—who are neither wedded to chaste 
lives, nor, on the contrary, delighting in depraved ones; and wh» are classed 
together by the rest of the students under the opprobrious name of Finks (the 
literal meaning of the word being finch, which is described in the dictionariag 
as a small singing bird); and who, so far as we are able to judge, after a threg 
weeks’ stay in the university town, were harmless youths who had come there 
to study, and were the sons mostly of people who could ill afford the expensag 
of the hard-drinking customary in the several student societies, These Finks, 
or Finches (who are almost the type of our Sizars) wore always a black cap, 
without any accessory stripes, as a distinctive mark of their non-adhesion te 
any particular club; and if our memory serves us, they were deficient also in 
the breast-band and the beer-lappet that the other Jena boys delight to carry. 


S< Expenses at Jena. 

To the poor scholars belonging to no society whatever, the cost may be set 
down at 120 to 150 thalers (or 181, to 22I, 10s, of ourmoney) perannum, Those, on 
the other hand, who are members of one or other of the Jena corps, spend 
upon an average from 400 to 600 thalers (or from 601, to 901.) the year, whils} 
the expenses of the Burschenschaft lads usually come to between 300 and 409 
thalers (or from 45l, to 601.) annually, One American youth, whose acquaing- 
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ance we made in the town, told us that the cost of his attendance at the 
University amounted to 60 thalers (or 9/.) a month, which is at the rate of 
upwards of 100/. the year; but, then, it should be remembered that his lodg- 
ings were more expensive than those of the generality of students, and, may 
be, he would not put up with the fare that Germans are willing to submit to. 
However, we were assured that the average might be fairly struck at 300 
thalers (or 45.) per annum. 

The usual custom is for the students to take their meals at some tavern or 
hotel in the city, the cost of which is generally about 5 thalers (or 15s.) a month, 
& ¢., 4s. 9d. the week. 

The expenses of attending the different lectures are 6 thalers (i8s.) each 
course, every half-year, for those who are studying either theology or juris- 
prudence, and 30 thalers the course (4/. 10s.) for those who desire to be 
instructed in chemistry or medicine; so that if we assume that the lodging of 
a Jena student costs 24 thalers the month, or say 4/. 10s. the year, and that his 
living amounts to 5 thalers a month, or say 10/1. the year, while the cost of 
attending the several courses of lectures comes, on the average, to 20 thalers 
the half-year, or 6/. annually, we have the gross yearly expense of the students 
fairly estimated at 130 thalers, or 19/. 10s. per annum. Tience, we can readily 
understand how many of the Finks or Finches who have “stipends,” as they 
are called, from the college funds, can manage to get a university education 
for 201. the year; and, moreover, what must be the amount of money wasted 
i» beer among the other students, when the bare necessary outlay is 191. 10s. 
per annum, and the customary annual expenditure as much as 45/. or 601. 

One of the Armin Boys furnished us with the following estimate of his own 
expenses for each semester: His lodging cost him 17 thalers (2/. 11s.), his 
dinners 30 thalers (or 4/. 10s.), his college 20 thalers (3/.), his club 40 thalers 
(6l.), his beer and suppers 60 thalers (9/.), and his extra expenses 20 thalers 
@l.), which, added together, gives a sum total of 187 thalers (or 28/. 1s.) as the 
cost of each six months’ term at Jena; and this is at the rate of 561. odd per 
annum, without either clothes or washing. We were assured, however, that, 
asa rule, 60!. per annum may be taken as the fair average expense of those 
“Boys” whose fathers are well-to-do, and 15l. to20l. the cost of the poorer 
scholars who are in receipt of some “‘ stipendium” from the co.lege. 

Beer-Drinking Customs, 

Beer~irinking among the Jena students can hardly be regarded as wanton 
indulgence; for there are so many forms and ceremonies connected with it— 
such rights and duties attached to the “drinking to” and “drinking in 
response to’? another—and it constitutes so intrinsic a part of the academic 
life of every German university, that the revelries associated with it partake 
more of the semi-religious orgies of the Bacchantes of old than they do of 
mere unmeaninz, sensual feasts; and as the dancing of the Natch-girls in 
India forms part of the rites at the festivals of the Brahmin devotees, and 
singing, also, remains connected with the worship of many a modern church, 
we doubt much whether among the old pagans the kindred pleasure of drink- 
ing was not originally a purely sacred observance, and practised, in the first 
instance, only on those primitive holy days or sacred feasts in celebration of 
some reverend event, which time has changed into mere holidays or insignifi- 
cant merry-makings. . 

In Jena, beer alone is the main drink among the youths at the University. 
In France, wine generally prevails upon such occasions; and we must remember 
that history tells us that Charlemagne was the first to introduce the growth of 
the grape into Germany, prior to which time the Germans had been accus- 
tomed solely to the drinking of malt liquors; and we know, moreover, from 
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the tables of Alexander Humboldt, that even now it is principally in the 
Rhenish district that “potable” wine can be produced. In all other parts of 
the Fatherland beer js still the customary drink of the nation; and there is not 
the least doubt that, in our own land, this same malt liquor was the original 
beverage of our British forefathers. True that, among the Welsh a certain 
fermented compound of honey and malt liquor called “mead,” or ‘ metheg- 
lin” (we have tasted it maay a time, during our residence in Wales, and very 
indifferent stuff it is), was indulged in at special festivities; still beer, through- 
out the countries incapable of producing wine, was, and is yet, the general 
beverage of the folk. 

This word beer, like bread and water, and such other primitive terms, is 
what the Germans call a “strong word,” and its derivation can be carried no 
further back than the Celtic languages—the Romans and the Greeks having no 
cognate expression for it. In Welsh it is written bir, and in Armoric, byer and 
ber. We are of opinion, however, that this term is the same as the Anglo- 
Saxon bere, signifying barley, and the Hebrew “}5J (bar) corn, and that the 
word originally meant nothing more than corn-wine; even as the Germans, to 
the present day, call the ordinary fermented liquor of the country Korn- 
branntwein, and by stenoépy, Korn alone. 

The beer of Germany remains to this day of an exceedingly light character; 
80 much so, indeed, that it is impossible to preserve the brewings of each town 
even to the end of the twelvemonth. In Eisenach, it invariably happens that 
the city brewage is drunk out before the end of the Summer, and that then 
“strange” beers have to be brought into the city, to slake the thirst of the 
inhabitants. Indeed, the German beers are, generally speaking, of so delicate 
or weak a character, that they will not keep the twelvemonth through, even 
in the coolest cellars, and that four-and-twenty hours after a cask is tapped, 
the remainder is utterly undrinkable. So that when an Englishman tells the 
German folk he has drunk (as we have in the late Duke of Devonshire’s cellars) 
beer at least a hundred years old, and that it is the custom of our noblemen to 
brew, immediately sn heir is born, so many barrels that are to be partaken of 
on the son’s attaining his majority, they shrug their shoulders in incredulity, 
for they cannot understand how it is possible for a stronger decoction than 
their own to be kept a longer space of time. 

The greater part of the German beers, indeed, approximate in character to 
what we call “‘table-ale,” or “intermediate,” as such kind of dilute malt 
liquor used, some time ago, to be styled. They are by no means unpleasant, 
and, so far as our experience goes, they contribute when taken in moderation 
to an improved action of the vital functions. Indeed, in America, where the 
naturalized Germans have begun to brew such beers for the enjoyment of their 
own countrymen, on the other side of the Atlantic, they are often prescribed 
by the physicians as the best of medicine for those who are in a weakly condi- 
tion. That they are by no means so heady as our ales, the English reader can 
well understand, after having been assured that it is not unusual for a youth of 
not yet twenty years of age to drink some thirty pint glasses in the course of 
anevening. Generally, each city has its own peculiar beer, which bears the 
name of the place where it is brewed. Such beers are mostly called by the 
general term Lager-bier, or, literally, beer that can be kept in store. 

The Jena beer, however, is of a very peculiar kind, and brewed only at the 
little village of Lichtenhain, which immediately adjoins the University town. 
This Lichtenhainer, as it is called, is a species of white beer, or, rather, a 
decoction made from wheat, instead of barley, and is more the color of 
champagne than ordinary malt liquor. The flavor of it is far from pleasant at 
first, for it tastes not unlike the smallest English small beer, that has turned 
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slightly sour, and gotie somewhat fiat. Indeed, the only thing to which we 
can compare it is a mixture of cider and water, with a dash of camomile fea 
added to it. The students, however, assure you that the taste for it is a grow- 
ing one, and ultimately becomes so strong that persons who are accustomed to 
drink Lichtenhainer, prefer it to beer of any other kind. We are inclined to 
believe, however, that this is very much on a par with the eulogies of the 
Germans respecting their black bread; for as your true Deutscher always eats 
white bread when he can get it gratuitously, so do the Jena students, when 
any grani feast is given, generally prefer to drink the more expensive Lager- 
beer of the country. On ordinary occasions, however, Lichtenhainer is 
assuredly the usual drink of the Jena students; and the reasun of this is, we are 
of opinion, because quantity is desired rather than quality; for the Lichten- 
hainer beer is of so exceedingly mild a character as to admit of some score or 
more of pints of it being swallowed at one sitting, with scarcely any intoxi- 
eating effect. Moreover, price, we think, is one of the main elements in the 
consideration, since the ordinary Lager-beer of the country costs from a penny 
to three-halfyence the pint, and the same quantity of Lichtenhainer can be had 
for three farthings. 
The Jena Beer Can. 


Lichtenhainer is usually drunk, not out of glasses, as Lager-beer is, but out 
of white wooden cans, or “stoops;” and the cause of this strange custom, 
you are told, is that the pale and uninviting muddy look of the stuff would not 
be particularly pleasant to contemplate. These wooden cans are coated with 
rosin inside, and are not unlike miniature English churns, fitted with a wooden 
handle at the side. Every student possesses one of the<e, and indeed such a 
beer-can forms as much an indispensable part of the Saxon academic para- 
phernalia, as does a porcelain pipe, with the arms of the club to which the 
student belongs, emblazoned on the bowl, or an ivory-handled cane, or indeed 
the little gold-embroidered muffin-cap carried by the members of every Ger- 
man University. This wooden beer-can is always kept in readiness at the 
tavern where the club, of which the student is a member, is in the habit of 
ho!ding its meetings, and in the passages of the University beer-houses, hun- 
dreds of them are to be seen, early in the morning, stuck upon the projecting 
prongs of huge perpendicular stands that are like hat-trees, while the cans 
themselves seem to be the big blossoms at the end of each of the branches, 

Such a beer-can is always presented to the student by some friend, imme- 
diately after his coming to the University; and on the wooden lid the nick- 
name of the donor, as well as of the donee (for soubriquets are an invariable 
custom among the Jeria boys), is printed in red sealing-wax; while in the 
middle appear the letters s / m. 1. standing for “seinem lieben” —that is to 
gay, to his beloved So-and-so—after the following fashion—the subjoined 
being the inscription upon such a can presented to our son by one of his Jena 


friends:— 
Hunne, 
p/m. 1. 


Bim, 


Further, on the front of the can is cut the word “Jena,” with the date 
annexed, and the letters filled up with red sealing-wax as before; whilst 
inside the lid there is always engraven the following curious device:— 


£4: 
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What on earth this meant we could not, for the life of us, at first conceive; 
and what made the matter still more puzzling was, that you would be sure to 
see, go into whatever beer-house you might, this same Section Eleven painted 
conspicuously on the rafter in the middle of the ceiling; or else, may be, upon 
the protuberant stomach of some plaster image of Lablache in the character 
of Figaro, What did this all important section refer to? Was it to form the 
principal point in the long-looked-for Magna Charta of United Germany, that 
it was found thus inscribed on the tavern walls and under the lid of every 
tankard, so that every German might have it continually before his eyes even 
in his merry-makings? Nor was it till we camie into the possession of the book 
of beer-customs, published for the guide of the Jena students, that the mystery 
was thoroughly cleared up to our mind. 

Now, this book of beer-customs is designed, as the title-page tells us, ‘‘for 
the use and profit of academic conviviality” (Zu Nutz und Frommen aka- 
demischer Gemiithlichkeit entworfen), and is formally issued under the 
authority of the commissioners appointed for the revision of the beer laws 
(Die zur Revision des Biercomments niedergesetzte Commission). In the 
preface, too, we are informed that the “‘ commission” determined to perfect 
its labors, ia order to supply a common and deep-felt want; and we are assured 
that the ‘* commissioners can, with propriety, take upon themselves to say that 
they are, at least, no novices in the noble art of barley-juice drinking” (in der 
Kunst dem edlen Werstensaft). 

The matter of the book itself is pompously divided, with all the pedantry of 
the German schoolmen, into “general” and “special” parts; and these again 
respectively sub-divided into chapters and sections, each headed with a capital 
or small letter, or with a Roman or Arabic numeral, till the whole classificatory 
machinery of L, IL, IIL, 1, 2, 8, and A, B, C, a, b, c, as well as § and 7 is 
utterly exhausted; while, under such heads, the rules are given concerning the 
rights and duties of beer obligations, or the loss of beer honors, or the forms 
necessary in drinking to, or drinking in response to, or the power of bidding a 
person to drink out of a full glass, as well as of beer-duels and beer-impotence. 
Moreover, every separate paragraph of the book is duly marked §1, or §2, up 
to §118, as though it were an elaborate scientific treatise; and it is by reference 
to §11 of th’s highly ceremonious handbook of b2er-~tiquette, or most sys- 
tematic code of beer-laws, that we are enabled to discover the significance of 
the mysterious symbols inscribed under the lid of every beer can, and painted 
on the ceiling of nearly every beer house. For there it stands :— 


§11. 
Gf wird fortgefoffen. ‘ 
Anglicé. It is (the duty of all) to swill on. 

No one, until he has duly studied the student life of Germany can thoroughly 
understand the character of the German folk, or the reason of many a German 
custom; for as the usages of the s2veral universitics give the tone to the 
middle and higher portion of German society, and citizens and nobles think it 
grand or “‘fass” to imitate the doings of the “‘boys” (Burschen) at the 
different colleges, so you find such citizens and others on every occasion, 
wittingly or unwittingly, affecting the manners of the German students. 

Object and Stability of the Beer Customs. 

The Jena beer customs—begins ‘‘The New Jena Beer Comment,” published 
in 1858—are particular rights which, when incorporated into a digest of 
positive laws, could be placed beside any new systems of jurisprudence; as, for 
example, the Code of Napoleon, or the Prussian Land Rights. 
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The purpose of the incorporation of the beer customs is to establish the 
beer rights of the Jena boys, to lay down positive rules and laws for all things 
connected with beer, and upon the breach of such rules to determine the 
general punishments, as well as those which, in every concrete case, the 
offender is to suffer. 

Every Jena student must acknowledge these beer customs, and in case of 
refusal a perpetual beer-excommunication hangs over him, without mercy. 

The same rules hold gooiin every place where Jena boys are assembled at 
drinking-bouts, with the exception of a few beer villages, in which a peculiar 
custom has arisen, as well as onthe hills surrounding Jena, where the noble 
mountain customs (Burg-brauch) take the place of the ordinary beer usages 
with perfect lawfulness. 

Sources of the Beer Customs. 

The sources of the beer customs are mostly old deeds of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; nor have the usages which Tacitus records concerning 
the customs among the ancient Germans at the drinking of the noble barley 
juice been in any way disregarded. 

Of the Regulation of Time in Connection with the Beer Righis. 

Of the Beer Minutes,—The leading principle with regard to the regulation 
of time in connection with beer business is the duration of the five beer minutes. 

The five beer minutes are generally reckoned as three civil minutes; but as 
it would not be agreeable to maks use of Philister watches at drinking-bouts 
and the like, and as it might happen in many cases that none of the beer- 
honoraries carried a chronometer about with him, so should it generally be 
left to two beer-honorable boys to decide at beer convents and other assemblies 
whether the five minutes have elapsed or not. 

Of the Tempus Utile, or Well-occupied Time.—The tempus utile is every 
space of time during which a person is kept from fulfilling his beer obligations 
by some important business, 

The expiration of the five beer minutes, which are generally calculated by 
natural computation, can only be interrupted by the following tempora 
utilia :— 

The time in which any one is sitting as a beer judge in a beer convent (or 
beer court). The time in which any one is giving his evidence as 
accuser, witness, or accused in such a beer convent. 

The time in which a song given out by the President is being sung at 
the drinking-bout, or while the Hospitium, or tavern song, is being 
chanted by another; and principally the whole time during which 
Silentium reigns. 

The time that any one requires for making expectorations of all kinds. 

Of the Rights of Persons. 

Every person admits of being divided into physical and juridical. A phys- 
ical person is every Jena student who can be regardei as being subject to the 
beer rights. 

Persons physical fall, according to the student’s age, under the head of either 
“Boys ” or “‘ Foxes.” Only the “Boys” ars properly lawful; and these are 
sub-divided into ‘‘ Youn; Boys,” “Old Boys,” and ‘‘ Moss covered Heads” 
(obcmoste Hdupter). A ‘‘Young Boy” is one between his third and fovrt 
semester (half-year). Every student is so regarded from the beginning of his 
third half-year to the commencement of his fourth. After this, he becomes 
an “Old Boy;” and finally, at the beginning of his sixth semester he rises to 
the reverence of a “‘ Moss-covered Head.” 
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The Foxes are divided into “Raw Foxes” (crasse Fiichse) and “ Branded 
Foxes” (Brandfiichse), according as they are remaining in Jena for their first 
or second semester of study 

A juridical person is, according to generally-received notions, every ideal 
personage who, with the exception of beer-honorable students, can be consid- 
ered as a subject of the beer rights, and is acknowledged by the State. 

Of Beer Illness. 

According to another principle of division, we arrange (as many great 
authorities have done before us) the persons physical into beer-drinkers and 
beer-invalids, or those on the beer sick list. 

If anybody should be prevented by illness, such as a cold or other bodily 
ailment, from strictly following the injunctions of the beer customs, he must 
have himself announced as being on the beer sick list by the President 
(Prdsis); or, where none exists, by a beer-honorable boy—that is to say, by 
one who is not under beer-ex ti The announcement is made as 
follows:—‘‘Silentium! Miiller is beer sick, or beer impotent.” The invalid 
thus loses the right to drink (so long as the company lasts) either to or in 
response to any one, and, above all, to mix himself up in beer-duels. More- 
over, a beer-invalid must not bid another, in a state of beer-robustness, to 
drink out of a full glass, “ex pleno,” as it is called. 

Of Specially Privileged Persons. 

Of the President —The Prasis, or President, is that boy who has to keep 
peace and order; and so that he may the better obtain this end, he has certain 
rights which take precedence of those of the other boys. 

The President has a right to bid any one, pro pand (by way of punishment), 
for disturbing the order, or breaking the ordained silence, or committing any 
other impropriety, to drink up toa “‘pope” (an entire measure full of what 
the offender may be drinking at the time). If the culprit does not drink after 
the third summons—which is just the same as that when a person i: bidden to 
drink out of a full glass—then the President can put him in beer-excommuni- 
cation. 

Further, The President has the right, after every song (provided he be 
“recommended,” as it is termed, to do so), to call upon a certain person to 
drink a given quantity, either because he has sung badly, or because he did not 
sing at all, or because he disturbed the singing, or for other valid roasons, If 
the offender does not drink after the third summons, he has the beer ban put 
upon him. 

The President, moreover, on the evenings of the drinking-bouts (Kneip- 
abend) generally permits three songs to be sung; and between the second and 
third he calls on any student that he pleases, to sing the Hospitium (te tavern 
song); but he can alter the order of the songs according to h‘s discretion, if 
there are good grounds for his so doing. At “‘commerces” (or those drinking- 
bouts in which the members of the other student clubs are invited to take part) 
there are, as a rule, three solemn songs sung, and at the end of these the 
Landesvater (or Fatheriand song) is chanted. 

The tavern song, or Hospitium, is demanded after the following manner. 
When the introductory song has been sung and the President has given out 
another, he challenges any person he pleases to sing, by saying to him, “‘ Vivat 
Miller!” If Miller, however, does not sing, then excommunication is 
chanted to him; whilst, if he commences a song that has already been heard, 
he is warned by the “One, two, three!” of the President; and if he does not 
then sing a proper song by the timo that the third warning is given, excom- 
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munication is likewise chanted; as indeed is also done if he commences sing- 
ing three songs, one after the other, which have already formed part of the 
evening’s entertainment, 

When a Hospitium is sung, every beer honorable boy must sing in chorus; 
and it can, on no account, be permitted that any one drinks at such times in 
silence, or indulges in the more solemn songs sung at the time of ‘“‘Commerce- 
mectings.” 

The President, moreover, has not only the right to determine when a song 
or Hospiz shall be sung, but it is for him to say when ‘‘a Salamander shall be 
rubbed” (at which times the beer cans before drinking are rubbed round and 
round upon the table, as though the united company were grinding colors). If 
another boy wishes to have a Salamander rubbed, he must pray for Silentium, 
which, as a rule, the President has no right to refuse. 

The theory of the Salamander cannot be given in these ber customs, 

Of the Fox Major.—The Fox Major (or eldest of the Foxes) has, on the 
evenings of drinking-bouts, various rights over h's brother Foxes. He may 
order the assembled Foxes each to drink any quantity he pleases to him; but 
he must drink, in response to them, the same as each has previously drunk. 

Of the Rights of Things. 

Beer things may be divided into principal things (or customary articles), 
subordinate things (or uncustomary articles), and appurtenances. 

The principal things are ‘‘ Lager-beer,” “black Céstritzer-beer,” ‘‘ Lichten- 
hainer-beer,” and all other white beers. He only who drinks the principal 
things can become ‘beer-honorable;” but should the beer-honorable boy 
declare himself to be beer-impotent, there is no necessity for him then to 
partake of them. 

Secondary things are those drinks like sugar-water, lemonade, coffce, or 
such other watery messes, which have sprung out of the over-nice taste of the 
present time. 

Appurtenances are cans, ‘‘doctors” (measures so called), ‘‘popes’’ (ditto), 
“beer planes” (the students’ term for the clouts with which the tables are 
rubbed down), chalk (with which the beer-scores and beer-penalties are 
inscribed), slates (on which the names of those put into beer-excx ications 
are written), tables, chairs, benches, and other things of that sort. 

Property, in the meaning of the beer-customs, can only come out of the 
possession of the principal things; and the best way of becoming possessed of 
them is to order the waiter to bring them forthwith. 

Injuring or destroying property is punished by beer-excommunication., 
Therefore, whoever throws beer over another has the beer ban put upon him, 
unless he uses immediately afterwards the words ‘‘ without throwing away 
beer,” in which case he is penalty free. 

Also, whoever, on purpose or by accident, makes away with his property, 
or, to spcak technically, spills beer, and does not say, immediately afterwards, 
“without wasting beer,” has likewise the beer ban put upon him. 

Of the Rights Arising from Obiigations. 

An obligation, according to the Roman laws, could ensue as well from an 
undertaking to perform a certain thing as from a dereliction or failuro in the 
performance of it. Nevertheless, according to the beer customs, all derelic- 
tions can bo pun'shed with beer-ex ication, and from this the duty of 
pur:fication by the beer ordeal by battle arises, as the chief consequence; for 
it is d:Micxt to diseover what the varie causarum figure of the old Romans 
have to do with the beer customs of Jcna, and, therefore, beer-rightly consid- 
ered, an undertaking can be the only ground of an obligation. 
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An undertaking or contract consists in tho union of two beer-honorable 
boys towards one common voluntary object, entered into with solemn forms, 
through which the beer-righteous position of the contractors to one another is, 
in tho concrete, brought more closely together. Particular acts of agreement 
are the contracts of drinking to and drinking in response to—the beer- 
youngsters’ contract—and final'y tho beer duel contracts. 

Of Drinking to and Drinking in Response to.—If any one wishes to drink 
to any onc, he must give evidence of such a desire by the words “ Miiller, 
something is lifted up (in honor) to thee” (‘Es steigt dir etwas”), or, “I 
advance with something to thee” (‘‘Jch komme dir was’), or in the like 
manner. Simple nodding or whistling does not suffice for this purpose. After 
the person drunk to signifies his acceptance of the drinking to him by the 
words, ‘‘ Drink, bless thee” (*‘ Prosit”’) or, ‘‘It is good!” the first takes‘any 
quantity ho pleases, but, at the least, one ‘“‘eow-gulp” (Kuh-schluck). If the 
drinker to drins before the one drunk to has accepted the p'edge, the latter 
need not drink in response to the former. 

If anybody wishes to drink a definite “quantum” to another, he must 
always mention the quantum in his proposal, saying, for instance, “ Miiller, a 
half-measure (called a Docior) is lifted up to thee,” or, ‘I advance to thee with 
a whole pope.” More than one “pope” at a time need not be accepted, unless 
the double quantity is ‘‘clapped on” (itbergestiirzt), or unless there is a desire 
to “spring in the air,” as it is termed (in die Luft zu sprengen), that is 
to say, when a number of boys unite together to drink a certain quantum, 
collectively, to another; whereupon each of the party drinks such a quantity 
as he likes, but so that the sum of the quantities drunk by the whole number 
makes up one “pope” or more. In such a case the proposal must be accepted 
up to three popes or six doctors of Lichtenhainer; but these need not be drunk 
all at once by the person responding, but only at every other five beer minutes. 
The desire to “spring in the air” is announced, generally, in the following 
terms: ‘Miiller! Schulze and I would spring in air with thee to the extent of 
two popes.” 

Everybody is tound, after the third challenging, to accept the proposal to 
drink any quantity, in conformity with the beer customs, which he may be 
challenged to take; and in case of his refusal, the beer ban may be put upen 
him. But the acceptance to drink does not alone suffice; for the one drunk to 
is bound also, on pain of excc ication, to drink off, in response, the same 
quantity as he has accepted, and to do that after the third “step” (Triti), or 
challenge to fulfill his beer duties—which, however, can only occur at the 
expiration of five beer minutes. A step, or Tritt, is announced in the following 
words: ‘ Miiller is, for the first time, demanded to follow me with a half,” or 
as the case may be. A Fox, on pain of beer-excc ication, may not take 
“such a step” towards a beer-honorable boy. 

The act of drinking in response is made known by the following words: 
‘Schulze, I follow thee!” or in like manner; and when Schulze simply says, 
‘- Drink, bless thee !”” then Miiller (or the one drinking in response to the other), 
drinks merely alone. But if Schulze (or the one who has before drunk fo him), 
replies, ‘‘ Drink, bless thee—in the world;” or if, while drinking to Miller, 
Schulze had, at first, added these most significant words, “in the world” 
(which, nevertheless, stand only for something less than a whole quantum), 
then the person drinking in response to the other is at liberty to drink toa 
third party with the quantum he has to take. But he is bound, nevertheless, 
to allow this third person, in his turn, to drink, ‘‘in the world,” with another 
person, too. More than three quantums cannot be going on “in the world” at 
once, nor need any one accept to drink a quantum twice which he has already 
drunk ‘‘in the world,” in response to another. 
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To every person proposing to drink a specified quantity to another, double 
that quantity can be ‘‘clapped on” (nach gestiirtz) by. the person challenged. 
This after-clapping-on, however, or doubling the quantity that a Boy proposes 
to drink to another, is forbidden to Foxes, and that on pain of beer-excom- 
munication. 

Of Bidding to Drink ex pleno.—The ancient worthy institution of drinking 
ex pleno, or out of a full glass, was introduced many ‘‘gray years” ago by 
our wise forefathers, and is still the most practical method of restraining, in 
some measure, the luxurious habits of the Foxes: Every boy can bid every 
Fox who gives himself wanton or luxurious airs to drink out of a full glass. 
But as the Foxes generally indulge in legions of luxuries, so they cannot be 
severally mentioned here; and it must, therefore, be left to the discretion of 
every boy to judge concerning each concrete case of a Fox’s luxuriousness. 

The solemn act of bidding a person drink ex pleno is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: The bidder challenges the offending Fox three times thus, 
with the words: ‘Miiller, drink ex pleno for the first time; Miiller, drink ex 
pleno for the second time; and Miiller, drink ex pleno for the third and last 
time;” whereupon the bidder takes a sip out of his own glass. Then, if the 
party challenged does not drink immediately after the last challenge is given, 
the challenger can have him sent to Coventry (bei-stecken) there and then, 
without having to wait for the customary five beer minutes. Moreover, on no 
account can any lazy excuses be admitted at such times, such as “I will first 
fill my pipe,” or ‘‘ Let me first take a pinch of snuff,” or any other similar 
phrase; for if such idle subterfuges are offered, the infliction of the beer- 
excommunication will follow without mercy. If the culprit has no liquor in 
his glass, he must, on pain of being put into beer-excc ication, order a 
fresh glass to be brought to him. 

If the drinker breaks off while drinking his full glass, then any one else can 





challenge him to drink further, in the following manner: ‘For the first time 
of breaking off: Miiller, drink on for the first time; Miiller, drink on for the 
second time; Miiller, drink on for the third and last time;” and in the same 
manner if he breaks off a second or third time. If then he does not drink 
immediately, or he should break off more than three times while in the act of 
drinking his full glass, the ex pleno bidder can have him at once put into beer- 





Of Beer-youngsters.—A beer-youngster is made out in the following manner. 
One taunts the other with the words ‘‘Miiller, you are a beer-youngster,” 
whereupon Miiller is bound, on pain of bzer-exc ication, to fill his glass 
within five beer minutes, and be ready to drink unless he has reasonable 
excuses to the contrary, such as older suits, or beer duels. 

Then the one who has taunted the other calls ‘‘One !” whereupon the other 
cries “‘Two!” immediately after which the first party says, ‘‘Three!” At 
Three! both must drink out as quickly as they can, and the one who can first 
call the other a ‘‘ beer-youngster” has beaten him (ihn angeschissen). 

Of Beer Duels.—A te>2r duel is brought about in the following way: One 
says to another, “ Miiller, thou art learned.” If the other does not think it 
worth his while to improve upon this, then must the speaker repeat the 
preceding words for the first, second, and third time, and afterwards wait for 
five beer minutes; when if the one to whom the words are addressed does not 
improve upon them in that time, the ban is put upon him. If, on the other 
hand, he does think it worth while to improve upon them, he must either 
challenge the assertion, which he makes known merely by the word “ Chal- 
lenged !” or else he must “clap on” to them with the phrase ‘‘ Schulze, thou 
art a doctor.” Schulze, in that case, can either challenge in return or “clap 
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on” further, by adding “‘Miiller, thou art a pope;” and so on, the degrees of 
“clapping on” being as follows: A “learned man” is equal to half a ‘‘ doc- 
tor;” a ‘‘pope” to two ‘“doctors;” the “seraphim” to four doctors; 
“Christendom” to eight doctors; anda “‘church-yard” tosixteen dactors. 

Directly tho word ‘‘ Challenged !”’ has been utt2red, tho dispute is at an end, 
except upon “thou art learned,” for he who has grumbled upon (auf gebrummt) 
those words, neod not content himsalf with merely challenging, bu5 can force 
the other to a higher challenge by means of the following words, which must 
be three times audibly spoken: ‘Schulze, I revoke on beer fright (Bier- 
manschetten). Thou art bullying!” If Schulze does not then immediately 
clap on “learned man,” to the other (whereupon Miiller can, in return, 
afterwards clap on “‘doctor”), the beer ban is put upon Schulze. Direct'y any 
one has challenged upon clapp:ngon, he may on no account recall the challenge 
in order to have the opportun'ty of clapping on to a higher extent, but the 
affair is then finished without anything else being done. 

Duels. brought about in such a manner, must be determined in from five to 
ten beer minutes, according to priority. If any one is too slow, his opponent 
can, after five boer minutes, challenze him to fulfil his boer duties (tre‘en ihn) 
by saying three times, “‘ Miiller, I am fixed upon the beer ordeal by battle for 
the first, socond, and third time.” Then, if the other (unless he has some 
reasonable excuse) does not immediately ‘‘go loose” (proceed to fight out the 
matter), the beer ban is put upon him. But he has a reasonable excuse, pro- 
vided there is any older beer duel against him, and in such case he must bring 
to a conclusion the other duels ia from five to ten beer minutes. If both the 
disputants are ready for the decision of tho duel, each chooses a second, and 
he who has clapped on to the highest point selects the equalizer, while the 
challenger chooses the commander. After the equalizer has been summoned 
three times by the words, ‘‘Equalizer, make the weapons equal between 
Miiller and Schulze, for the first, second, and third time,” he must do so conscien- 
tiously in five beer minutes; and in case of his failing in this, the beer ban is 
put upon him. Then the commander is summoned, and he must perform his 
office after the third calling, on pain of beer-excommunication also, by uttering 
the words, “‘Grasp the doctors, or popes, as the case may be. Clink your 
glass<s ! your lips to the vessels! drink out !” At “Clink your glasses!” both 
parties to the beer duel knock on the table, but not against a wooden measure, 
At ‘‘ Your lips to the vessels !” they put the weapons to their mouths, and at 
“Drink out !” they proceed to toss off the quantum as quickly as possible. 

If one proceeds to drink out before the command is given, both seconds have 
the right to cry ‘‘Halt !” and in th‘s case the equalizer must again adjust the 
weapons; so likewise must the commander again give the command. If, 
however, ‘‘ Halt !” is not called, the contest proceeds, and both drink on. On 
no account may the weapons be changed. 

If both the disputants have drunk out (which must happen within five beer 
minutes for a ‘*Christendom,” and within ten beer minutes for a ‘‘church- 
yard,” upon pain of beer-excommunication), then the equalizer, on pain of the 
same punishment, must give within five beer minutes his verdict, which must 
be either that both have drunk in time (a tempo) or that one is defeated 
(angeschissen). ‘‘ Defeated”’ is the verdict given against— 

Whoever cets his glass on the table later than his opponent. A wooden 
vessel does not count as a table. 

Whoever lets it fall or breaks it. 

Whoever has clinked on the table or not at all. 

Whoever has left as much beer among the froth in his glass as will nearly 
cover the bottom. 
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Whoever commences to drink before the command is finished. 

Whoever “bleeds” (that is to say, allows the beer to run out of the corners 
of his mouth) more than by drops, has the ban put upon him, unless he 
directly says, ‘‘ Without beer spilling.” 

Whoever cheats in any way at a beer duel, or if the equalizer gives his 
verdict unjustly, or the commander commands three times improperly, 
he has the ban put upon him. 

Whoever, during a beer duel, breaks off more than three times while 
drinking out a ‘‘pope” or more, has the ban put upon him. 

Of the Duties of the “ Fowes.” 

The ‘‘ Foxes” hardly come within the scope of the beer customs, The limits 
of t1e laws under which they are bound are as follows: 

Foxes dare never take a “step” (selbst treten) or make a domand upon a 
boy, for the first, second, or third time, i. e., they can never challenge him to 
fulfil his beer rightful duties to them or any other; and every “step” or 
demand of a Fox s all bo reckoned as such, even if the words be added 
“Without wishing to make any demand myself” as a means of keep:ng off 
any beer-excommunication that might follow, 

Foxes cannot sit as beer judges (Bier-richter) in a beer convent (Bier- 
convent); but it is allowed (exceptionally) for “Branded Foxes” to do so, 
provided there be not enough beer-honorable boys to form such a convent, and 
the calling of it does not admit of delay. If a Fox, on this account, sits ag 
beer judge, the accused can immediately reject the decision of the beer con- 
vent, on account of improper judgment (verhorresciren); and if the special 
beer convent notw-thstanding declares itself competent, he can appeal to a 
general beer convent against it, 

A Fox daro never challenge a grumbling boy on the retort termed “learned,” 
but must “clap on” to it. Among themseives, however, Foxes have a right 
to do so without any difference, On the other hand, if a Fox should challenge 
a boy on the reto:t *‘learned” (Sturz gelehrt), he dare not revoke upon “ beer- 
fright” (Bier-maznschetten), nor make him “the bully reproach” (Renoma- 
gevorwurf). Whoever transgresses these rules has the ban put upon him. A 
Fox, however, may, on a boy's drinking to him, “‘clap on” (nach-stiirzen) the 
double quant:ty in response, 

A Fox himself can never put any one into beer-excommunication, or call a 
beer convent, or fight oul (heraus-pauken) any one who has been so excom- 
municatcd; nor can he give the command at such times, but he must let all 
such business be transacted by a beer-honorable boy, Above all, he may 
never call ‘*S:lent:um !” at the drinking-bouts, and in case of his doing so the 
ban may be put upon him. Moreover, the Fox must and shall drink when 
bidden, out of a full glass, or, in other words, ex pleno, 

Of Revoking. 

In general, any transaction in accordance with or in violation of the beer 

customs can be made as if it had never happened, by revoking it. 


Of the Beer Convent or Beer Court. 


The beer convent is a law court which every one who feels himself wronged 
in tha matters of beer can call together and lay his complaint before, and to 
whose infallible verdicts plaintiffs as well as defendants must submit without a 
murmur. 

Such wrongs, 2s a rule, can occur only when a person is put into beer- 
excommunication unlawfully; as in all other cases, where the person has been 
excommunicated through his own fault, no appeal is allowed, The beer 
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convent has two courts of law. The first court is represented through the 
medium of the special or simple beer convent. Nevertheless, whoever is not 
quieted by the verdict of this court, or wishes to denounce the failings of it, 
as regaris certain necessary forms, can appeal to the second court, which 
constitutes the general beer convent. 

Of the Means of Confirming the Beer-lawful Affairs, and especially of the 
Grand Cerevis.—As the Greeks and Romans swore to the truth by Zeus or 
Jupiter, and the gods by the gates of the Infernal Regions, so is the ‘“‘Son of 
the Muses”’ to confirm the truth of what he speaks with the words—“* upon my 
grand cerevis,” that is to say, he is to pledge himself upon the beer cap, or 
ribbon, which forms the distinctive point in the student's costume—the word 
“cerevis” being merely a contraction of the Latin cerevisia (beer). 

As the grand cerevis takes the place of an oath, therefore it must not be 
used thoughtlessly. Moreover, a positive fact only é¢an bo certified by the 
grand cerevis, for a negative one can never be vouched for by it; as, for 
instance, it is not admiss‘ble to assure another upon one's grand cerevis that 
such and such a thing did not take place. The grand cerevis, however, can be 
given as a pledge that the party speaking did not see or hear of such and such 
an event. 

If any one is of opinion that another has been so thoughtless as to pledge his 
grand cerevis falsely, he can have him sent to beer Coventry; but if the per- 
son thus accused believes himself to be wronged, he is at liberty to call a beer 
convent to have the case investigated, and such beer convent is to inquire into 
the matter by means of the evidence of two witnesses who are to be appointed 
by the accuser. 

No one can give his contra to another’s grand cerevis—that is, no onc has 
the right to say nay to it—on pain of beer-excc ication 

[We have already devoted too much space to the beer customs, although we 
have not exhausted the details of Mr. Mayhew’s chapters on Student Life in 
Jena. We mustomit what he says on “‘ Witnesses,” ‘Special Beer Convents,” 
“ Beer-excc ications,” ‘‘ Restitution of Beer-honors,” the four ‘‘Com- 
merces or Drinking-bouts,” &c. We cannot even fullow him in his account of 
the more rational amusements of Boating, Fishing, Driving. and Fencing,* and 
the characteristic student’s songs, and the imposing ceremonies which mark the 
final departure of the older students to the:r homes, and to the real business of 
life. Glimpses of these phases of University customs will bo found in our 
notices of Heidelberg and Gittingen. The author devotcs considerable space 
to the drinking-bouts (kneip-abend) which celebrate tho doc‘orship of a pop- 
ular member, or the departure of some ‘‘ moss-covered head * (o:dor student). 

Under the chapter head of “ Three Fights in Jena,” the author d>scribes 
his visit to a tavern in Willnitz, a suburb of Jena, to witness tho disgusting 
preparation and brutal details of a duel between an Arminian anla West- 
phalian lad; another between a Frank and a Teuton, and a th‘rd betfveen 
another Arminian and another Westphalian. There appears to have resulted 
considerable bruising and hacking, but no loss of ears, or defacing slits and 
gashes on the faces of the combatants. These encounters occurre] in open day, 
in the presence of numerous spectators, and with a mock heroic d'splay of 
sentiment and personal courage which if real would not have redeemed the 
affair from being classified with the brutal prize fights of his own country. 
Even fatal results are visited with merely nominal punisments. ] 











* The Fencing master is better paid than the most erudite or eminent Pr fexsor in 
the Univers:ty, and ev ‘ry student nt only take: a course of twe ity Jessone, bu' pays a 
r-guiar a-sess‘nent p= f half year t--ward« the expense of the fencing hall, and kveps 
himself provided with a:l that Jena required in practice. : 
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Locke, John, Education, 23. 
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Lorraine, Sufferings in Thirty Years’ War, 448. 
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Melbourne, Lord, and National Education, 563. 
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Mercy, Sisters of, 442. 
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Michigan, Educational Institutions, 68. 
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| Berlin, Real School, 1033, 1042. 
Frederick Wil. Gymnasium, 353, 1039. 
University, 359. 
| Academies, 348. 
| Bernz, 18, 50, 
Cc Yantonal stutistics, * 865. 
Public instructiow, 
Educational sint tied ‘66. 
School excursivns, U7. 
Teachers’ Society, 1118. 
Berne, University, 05. 
| Berti, Prof. D., 841. 
Beza, T headore, 18. 
| Bible in schools, 409, 444. 
Bifurcation, 305, 311. 
Substitute for, 312. 
| | Sapeapntent Notice, of 
Bahrdt, 1162. 
Basedow, 1073. 
| Bateus, 966. Locke, 997. 
Belle, 1210. Neuéndorf, 1093. 
Beza, 18. Olivier, 1094. 
Campanelin, 968. Peurbach, 1163. 
Campe, 1092. Pestalozzi, 19, 175. 
Canstein, 1024. Ratich, 927, 932. 
Comenius, 955, 959. Rousseau, 1045. 
De Laspe, 1173. Salzman, 1093. 
Diesterweg, 1135. Schwarz, 1025. 
| Fellenberg, 21, 181. Semler, 1031. 
Franké, 1011. Sherr, 873. 
| Giitsmuth, 1183. Sieber, 872 
Hilm, J. F., 1035. Schummel, 1093. 
Hecker, A. J., 1037. Trapp, 1092. 
Hecker, J , 1033. Vives, 968. 
Jahn, 1188. Wolke, 1077. 
Biackboard, 440, 685, 947, 1086. 
Blind, instruction of, 348, 355, 427, 548. 
Board or Council of Education, 
State, 226, 677. Municipal, 678. 
Provincial, 226, 748. Parochial, 679. 
Boarding-round, 356, 483. 
Boarding schools, 247, 354, 397, 620, 648. 
Bonghi, Prof. R., 599. 
Books, high price of, 372. 
Bopp, Lectures by, 357. 
Borromeo, San Carlo, Sunday school, 780. 
Botany, 1021. 
Botanic Garden, 824, 894, 
First at Tiibingen in 1652. 
First at Wittenberg in 1668. 
toulay, 369. 
Bourbons of France, 196. 
Bourses, 233, 240. 
Brothers, for school work, 255, 403. 
Brougham, H., cited, 177. 
Budget, state, for education, 
France, 230, 246, 342, 354. 
Greece, 576. 
Italy, 604, 635, 829. 
Portugal, 665. 
Prussia and France, 346. 
Sardinia, 828. 
Switzerland, 881. 
Turkey, 766. 
Building, schools for, 651. 
Burgdorf, Pestalozzi at, 20, 62. 


Jungius, 948. 
Lancaster, 1210. 














Surgher, or citizen’s school, 2:33. 
Denmark, Ny 1. Norway, 487. 
France, 233. Prussia, 233. 
Greece, Saxony, 1234. 





Holland, 42 39 
Bursch, student corps, 896, 913. 
Burnouf, method with Latin. 363. 
Bursa, or University Chest, 292. 
Bursaries, Bursarii, 891. 
Busse, Teacher at Philanthropium, 1092. 
Byron, Lady, and Industria! Schools, 183. 


Caccia College at Turin, 835. 
Cwsar, on Schools of the Druids, 197 
Cagliari, University, 823. 























Calasanzio, founder of Padri Sco'api, 778. 

Calendar of 1793, 207. 

Calvin, John, 18. 

Campanella, 968. 

Campe, assistant of Basedow, 1093, 1103, 
Swiss Robinson Crusve, 1103. 

Candle-money, 470. 

Canon Law, Faculty of, 775. 

Cansteia Bible Society, 1024. . 

Canton in French organization, 196, 339. 

Cantons in Swiss Federation, 18, 365. 

Cantonal Schools, 36, 57, 61. 

Capabilities, development of, 926. 

Capo d’ Istria, 555 

Caprice, 1061. 

Carlovingian dynasty,196. 

Carlscona, Naval Architecture, 512. 

Carolinian Institute at Stockholm, 498. 

Cussiodorus, 594, 

Catharine IL., of Russia, 516. 

Catechetical method, 530. 

Catechism, 447, 484, 501, 504, 741. 
Charlemagne’s, 499. Luther's, 747. 
Heidelberg, 740. 

Catechism on methods, 1137. 

Cathedral Schools, 198, 372, 593. 

Catholic Church and Education, 193, 557, 850. 

Catholic Clergy, 776. 

Cathoties, and State Schools, 
Holland, 408, 443. 
France, 334, 

Friburg, 69, 74. 
Italy, 615. 

Mellarius, 1035. 

Census of children due to School, 676. 

Central School in French system, 208, 

Central or State Authorities, 599. 

Censeur, or Supervisor, 293. 

Chambers, R., on Dutch Schools, 442. 

Chambers’ Industrial School, 512, 

Chanter in Parish Schools, 199. 

Chaptal, 215, 310. 

Chaptal Schvol, 310. 

Charlemagne, 198, 371. 

Chemistry, 169, 705, 

Industrial, 169. 
Christ and Socrates compared, 1070. 
Christiania, 488, 491, 

University, 4¢9. 

Christian VI., of Denmark, 467. 

Christian Brothers, 203, 230, 242, 778, 780. 

Christian charity in aid of Schoo!s, 243. 

Christian Schools, earliest, 

Belgium, 370. Holland, 402, 740. 
Denmark, 477, 466. Italy, 593. 
France, 198, 242. Russia, 515. 

Christian Virtues, to be taught, 410, 447, 452. 

Christianity, Unitarian, 452. 

Not necessarily Protestant, 452. 
Chur, Normal School, &2 
Charch and Schools, 39, 242, 270. 
Church Chanting, 750. 
Cicero, 197. 
Quickness in a teacher, 989. 

Cipher, in different languages, 1164 

Circuit Schools, 483. 

Cistercians, 200, 499. 

Cities, school sy stem for, 402. 

Citizenship, 228, 2 

Citizen's Bication, "021, 1117. 

Civil Administration. (See each State). 

Civil service, preparation for, 581. 

Class schools, 518, 541, 548. 

Classical studies and schools in, 

Belgium, 329. Portugal, 670. 
Denmark, 472. Russia, 543. 
France, 307, 362. Spain, 649. 
Greece, 567. Sweden, 506. 
Holland, 422 
Italy, 611, 801. 

Norway, 487. 


Lucerne, 83. 
Zug, 139. 

‘Turkey, 586. 
St. Gall, 105. 


219. 
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Switzerland, 44, 63, 72 
88, 88, 112, 135, 161. 
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Claussen, Plan for Common Schools, 1233. 

Clergy and schools, 234, 242, 262, 270, 413, 776. 

Clovis, and Christian schools, 370. 

Cluny, Normal School, 313. 

Cochin, and Infant schvols, 292. 

Code for schools in 
Argovia, 675. 
France, 244, — 
Holland, 709, 72: 
Norway, 743. 
Russia, 748. 

| Coimbra, University, 672. 

| College of France, 204, 251, 337. 

Colleges, Royal, 295, 79), 
National, 791 

Comenius John Amos, 955, 
Pedagogical activity, 959. 
General principles, 980, 
Didactica Magna, 960. 
Janua Reserata, 965. 
Methodus Novissima, 975. 
Orbis Pictus, 977. 
Mother’s school, 980. 
German school—mother tongue, 981. 
Latin schoo! and University, 922. 
Compared with Ratich, 990. 
Influence on education, 991. 
List of publications, 995. 

Commerce, Schools of, 668. 
Italy, 628. 
Portugal, 668. 

Commune, French, 196, 
Norway, 744, 

| Prussian, 354. 

| Competitive Examinations, 

| _ France, 311, 317, 359. 

Compiegne, Prytaneum, 214, 

Compulsory attendance, 208, 675, 856, 867. 

Conceptions, 987, 1059. 

| 

| 

| 


Sardinia, 845. 
Sweden, 746. 
‘Turkey, 753. 
Zurich, 677. 





Communal, 293, 315. 


Russia, 549. 
Spain, 650. 





| 


Swiss, 81, 861, 8¢5. 


Turkey, 583, 765. 


Concordat with Spain, 643. 
Concour, 383. 

Condorcet, 206, 208, 257. 
| Conferences, ‘Teachers, in 

Belgium, 384. Russia, 750. 

France, 241. Switzerland, 35, 132, 703, 

Holland, lL. 

Ituly, 789. 

Confirmation, 470, 484, 

Holland, 742. Norway, 481. 
Conic Sections in Gymnasium, 1172 
Conservatism, extreme, is radicalism, 922 
Conservatory of Music, 383, 633, 654. 
Consistory, Provincial, 348. 

Constantinople, 583, 588, 591. 

Constituent Assembly, 205, 227. 

Constructive method in Geography, 1150. 
Consulate and education, 213, 2 

| Convent Schools, 200, 372, 594, "siS >. e 
Convicti, or Convictores, 198, 620, 649. 
Cordova, 642. 

Corfu, 575, 576. 

Corporal punishment, 1000. 

Abuse of, 1095. 

Forbidden by law, 376, 770. 
| Council of Public Instruction, 388, 762 771. re 
Cousin Victor, Prussian schools, 231. 

Dutch schools, 407, 413, 419, 423, 433, 449. 

Normal school for France, 237. . 
| Counters in Arithmetic, 1175. 
| Country and city in Education, 1058. 
| Courtesy, or manners, 1006. oe: Y 
1c ramming, 965, 969. . 
| Cc riminals, instruction for, 427. 

Cruelty in children, 1006. . 
Crying, or petulant children, 1056. : 
Curators, in Russian system, 519. 
Curiosity, to be awakened, 1063. ’ 
| Cuvier, 230, 264, 405, t 
Dutch schools, 243, 442. 





Discouraged, 761. 


Daily life, school preparation, 1037. 
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Daily Routine, 440, 1240. 

Duncing, in school instruction, 682, 1009. 

Daunau, 228, 258, 

Report, 207, 265. Law, 211, 228. 

Dean, Pot Faculty, 760. 

Deaf Mates, 348, 427, 549, 806, 873, 1242. 

De Gerando, 1213. 

Decimals, 1170, 1175. 

Deaconesses, 202, 587. 

Decurion, or Class-monitor, 963. 

Degrees, University, 

Candidate, 52, 381. Doctor, 420, 765. 
Licentiate, 765. Master, 752, 807. 
Bachelor, 765. How Conferred, 381. 

Delakaye, on Adult schools, 236. 

De Laspé, in Wiesbaden, 1173. 

Example of over-stimulus, 1174. 

Democracy of Modern Society, 255, 

American, 864. Swiss, 864, 875. 
French, 282. 

DENMARK, 465, 
Academies, 1248. 
Area—population, 465. 
Elementary, 469. 
Public Instruction, 466. 
Secondary, 472. 
nominational Element in Swiss school, 74, 81, 100. 

Denzel, example of Pestalozzianism, 12 

Departments in France, 196, 222, 339. 

Dependence and Obedience, 1056. 

Deposition, or Beania, 897, 
Dress—Discourse—Manipulation, 899. 

Forbid by University Statutes, 901. 
Initiation into Student life, 897. 
Melancthon and Luther’s Estimate, 900. 
Official Recognition, 899. 

Upsala, form in 1716, 897. 

Developing Method, by Hintz, 1144, 
Number—Form—Language, 1124. 
Observation—Conception—Generalization, 1114. 

Deventer, Atheneum, 473, 528. 

Devotional Exercises in school, 776. 

Dictation Exercises, 749. 

Didactica Magna of Comenius, 960. 

Didactics, Laws of, 1230. 

Kapp, on General Methodology, 1331. 
Pustkuchen, 1231. 

Diepenbrock, Cardinal, cited, 263. 

Diesterweg, memoir, 1135, 
Arithmetic, 1141. 

Astronomy, 1147. 

Catechism of Methods, 1137. 
Discipline, 1217. 

Geometry, 1143. 

Monitorial method, 1136. 
Path-finder for Teachers, 1124. 
Pestalozzi’s Centennial, 174. 


Superior, 472, 1247. 
Special, 473. 
Peasants’ High sch., 
Iceland, 477. 


471. 


| 


| 


| 
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Domestic economy for Girls, 412. 
Domestic Life, a means of education, 1123. 
Dorpat University, 517, 530, 
Norma! School, 530. 
Dort, Synod of, 741, 
Scheme of Christian Education, 741. 


| Dramatic Exhibitions, 983, 1029. 


| 





! 


| Drawing and Design, 


Basedow, 1089, 1098. Graser, 1243. 
Comenius, 983. Kriisi, 1125. 
Fellenberg, 185. Schmidt, 1043. 
Drawing in school programmes, of 
Belgium, 323, 389, 3y2. Russia, 536. 
Denmark, 475 Spain, 645. 
France, 289, 310. Sweden, 504. 
Italy, 024. Switzerland, 34, 43, 55, 
Norway, 492, 487. 63, 72, 77, 132, 185, 190. 
Drawing-out method, 1008, 1125. 
Dublin Mode} School, 1211. 
Duelling— Bullying—Renowning, 915, 
Fostered by society-jealousies, 915. 
Dula, Dr., Duty of the State, 90. 
Dumont, P. on Normal Schools, 194. 
| Duruy, Ministry of, 225, 283, 309. 


} Dwelling-house, subject of instruction, 1240. 


| Ecclesiastics as teachers, 610, 776. 


Differences. as well as Resemblances, to be noted, 964. 


Diploma, 764. 
Director of Education, 677. 
Director of a Faculty. 773. 
Directory in France, 212. 229. 
Discipline, 172, 330, "646. 
Diesterweg on, 1217. List of treatises, 1232. 
Dissection, first subject at Tiibingen, 894, 


Ecclesinstical Affairs, 469. 

Ecclesiastical Seminaries, 570, 639, 771, 804. 

Education, Fundamental Principles, 
Basedow, 1073, Pestalozzi, 1107. 
Comenius, 955. Progressives, 923. 
Diesterweg, 1134, 1137. Ratich, 927. 
Fellenberg, 184, 1111. Rousseau, 1049. 
Graser, 1239. Vehrii, 191. 
Kriisi, 1123. Vogel, 1234. 
Locke, 997. Zeller, 1120. 

| Edneati on and Reeeestion, 1221. 

Effeminency, 1061, 

Egyptian Antiquities, 6, 

Elementary Schools, systems in 
Appenzell, 39. Poland, 550. 
Argovin, 34. Portugal, 657. 
Basle City, 41. Prussia, 354. 
Basle County, 49. Russia, 525, 528. 
Belgium, 379, 385. Sardinia, 774, 785. 
Bern, 52. Schaffhausen, 95. 
Constantinople, 588. Schwytz, 99. 
Denmark, 469. Soleure, 101. 
Finland, 550. Spain, 644. 
France, 227. St. Gall, 108. 
Fribourg, 70. Sweden, 497. 
Geneva, 75. Switzerland, 868. 
Glaris, 75. Tessin, 116, 
Greece, 555. Thurgovia, 120. 
Grisons, 82. Turkey, 753, 
Holland, 407. Unterwald, 123. 
Iceland, 477. Uri, 125. 
Italy, 605. Valais, 127 
Lombardy, 769. Vaud, 130. 
Lucern, 86. Venetia, 769. 
Naples, 779. Zug, 139. 
Neuchatel, 91. Zurich, 145. 
Norway, 


481. 
| Emile. Roussenu's Ideal Pupil, 


Basedow leaving his body for the purpose, 1094, 733. 


Dissentis, abbey of, 81. 

Dissenters, 453, 484, 857, 1081. 

Dissemination of Know ledge, 449, 952. 

Distance from school, 503. 

District fur school purposes, 744, 
Russia, 748. Switzerland, 140. 
Zurich, 681. 

District Schools, 
Norway, 484. 
Rome, 779. 
Russia, 536. 

Dixon, William Hepworth, 864, 
Swiss Schools, 869. 

Doctrinal religious teaching, 410. 

Doctorate, value of, 421. 


Sweden, 503. 
Switzerland, 35, 86. 


Infancy, 1050. 

Childhood to 2d yenr, 1052. 

Period from 12 to 15, 1063. 

Fifteen years old, 1067. 

‘Twenty years old, 1069. 

Deficiencies, 1161, 1063, 1067. 
Emilie, Baseduw’s daughter, 1077. 


| Emulation, 1000. 


Jesuits’ use of, 1001. 
Endowments, 353, 415. 
Endter, first engraver of wood-cuts, 977. 


| Engineering, Civil, 169. 


English lnnguage, 309. 


| Ephori, 565. 


Episcopal Seminaries, 771. 
Equality of Citizenship, 258. 








3, 55, 
5, 190. 
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Erasmus, 403, 922. 
Erfurt University in 1449, 1247. 
Eskilstuna, Evening School, 509, 
Ethics, 798, 894. 
Euler, estimate of Basedow, 1096. 
Evening Schools, 415, 512, 779. 
examination Board, how constituted, 421, 617. 


Examinations of Schools, Elementary. 438, 606, 722. 


Examination of Teachers, 436, 561, 764. 
Example of a Teacher, power of, 1120. 
Examples, before rules, 947, 962. 

Excursion of schools, 67. 

Exercises, Master of, 294. 

Expenditures for schools, 347, 604, 
Administration, 342, 347, 604. 
Elementary, 495, 635. 354, 965. 
Secondary, 545, 35, _ 865. 

Superior, 349, 635, 34 
Scientific Objects, ass. 342. 

Experience as u teacher, 1065. 

Explanations, brief and pertivent, 1065, 1223. 

Expression and receptivity, 1202. 

Externi pupils, 198, 620. 

Eye in instruction, 184, 281, 289, 963, 1203. 


Factory children, 34, 47, 495, 676, 856, 

Faculties in University, 810, 
Belles-Letters, 817. 
Jurisprudence, 812. 
Literature, 759. 


Natural History, 819. 
Pedagogy, 818 
Philosophy, 400, 
Mathematics, 819. Physical Science, 819. 
Medicine, 814. Theology, 811. 
Faculties of the mind, order of culture, 842, 1127 
Fagging in Universities, 908. 
Fahiun, Mining School, 510. 
Falloux, Ministry, 222, 281. 
Family duties and feelings, 26, 90, 254, 316. 
Family Life in Graser’s system, 1240. 
Families to population, 865. 
Fancy-work in school, 676. 
Fear, as a motive, 944. 
Federal Polytechnicum, 31, 165, 705. 
Fees, 135, 153, 202, 297, 390, 454, 485, 539, 562. 
Divided among Teachers, 300. 
Fellenberg, Emanuel de, 21, 181. 
Institution at Hofwyl, 22, 181. 
Principles of Training, 186. 
Normal Course for teachers, 1111. 
Fellenberg, Willinm de, 
Fellow, or Associate, aT, 35. 
Felton. C. C., cited, 573. 
Female Education, 202, 751, 683. 
Female Inspections, 292, 387. 
Female Handiwork, 683. 
Female Teachers. (See Teachers.) 
Fencing Schools, Early, 1182. 
Festival, 209, 25, 870. 
Fichte, physical culture, 1184. 
Filipstad, Mining School, 510. 
Finance, Ministry of, 549. 
Fine Arts, 171, 335, 834. 
Fines for absences, 684. 
Finvanp, 550. 
Fléche, Military School, 217. 
Florence, Superior Institute, 
Forestry, School of, 170 
Form, in development, 1124 
Fortoul, Ministry of, 29), 305. 
Foot- -excursions, 67, 1iei. 
Fourcroy, 211. 
France, 195, 
History—Government—P. pulation, 195. 
Territorial Organization, 196, 339. 
Public Instruction—History, 197. 
Administration Authorities, 226. 
Primary Schools, 227. 
Secondary, 206. 
Budget, 246, 251. 
Statistics, by Ministers, 277. 
Franké, August Herrman, 1011, 1026. 
Normal School for assistants, 1020. 


Orphan House at Halle, 1013, 1015, 1026. 
Bible-printing—Mission House, 1025. 
Franscini Schools of Tessin, 155. 
Fr field, Gy at, 123 
Seeeninaae Abbe, first minister, 261, 302. 
Fred. William Gymnasium, 1039. 
Free Masonry in Universities, 917. 





| Free Schools, 258, 267, 761, 


Non-government Schools, 761. 
French Language, method with, 1043. 
French Revolution and Schoo!s, 205, 1072. 
Freshmen, or New-comers, 913. 
Fripoure, 68. 
Cantonal Statistics, 18, 68, 865. 
Public Instruction, 68. 
Religious Dissensions, 74. 
Frickson, F., and Turning am, 1188. 
Fritz’ Journey to Dessau, IC 
Fruit culture for tenchers, 504. 
Fryksell, on Deposition at Upsala, 597. 
Fuchs, in Students’ Customs, 897. 
Fuel for schools, 685. 
Funds for school purposes, 
State, 251, 342, 350, 604, 635, 665, 265. 
Previncial, 353. 
Municipal, 647, 744. 
Institutional, 545, 573. 


Games, 983, 1129, 1183. 
Games and Gymnastics, 983, 1085. 
Garden culture tor teachers, 57, 191, 504. 
Gardeus—land for teacher, 103, 289, 695. 
Gardiennes, in Belgium, 378, 397. 
Gaul, schoo's in, 197. 
Geneva, 74. 
Cantonal Statistics, 18, 74, 868. 
Public Instruction, 7 75. 
Academy, 78. 
School Festival, 874. 
Genoa, school, 780, 803, 
Nautical School, 803. 
Geography and History, 1161. 
Geography, Examples of, 
Analytical, 1149. 
Commercial, 64. 
Comparative, 1153. 
Constructive, L151. Map-drawing, 59. 
Physical, 113. Mathematical, 1155. 
Geography in School Programas, 
Belgium, 389. Spain, 649, 
France, 291, 312. Sweden, 504, 508. 
Greece, 567. Switzerland, 53, 132. 
Russia, 536. 
Geography, place in system of, 
Abbenrode, 1149. Graser, 1244. 
Basedow, 1097. Locke, 1009. 
Diesterweg, 1143. Roussean, 1059, 1064. 
Fellenberg, 1117. Vogel, 1237. 
Geometry, 795, 1108, 1143, 
Intuitive portions for children, 1144. 


Pictorial, 1153. 
Political, 1156. 
Local, 53, 116. 


| Gennadios, 563. 


Gerhard the Great, 403. 
German Colonies, 532. 
German Language, 55, 1042. 


| German Protestant Se hool, in Turkey, 587. 


Geometry and Drawing, 1108, 


| German School, to distinguish from Latin, 1042. 


Gesner, J. M., ry ¢ 
Girls’ School and Education, 
Argovia, 675. 
Basle, 46. 
Belgium, 398. 
France, 281. 
Geneva, 77. 
Greece, 572 
Holland, “18. 
Goblin, and ghosts, 1006. 
God, Love and Obedience, 964. 
Instruction, as to, 1100, 1128, 1243. 


Italy, 610, 788. 
Neuchatel, 93, 
Portugal, 663. 

Spain, 652. 

Russia, 534, 548, 750. 
Ticino, 116. 

Turkey, 754. 





| Goethe, description of Basedow, 1075. 


Account of Lavater, 1075. ‘ J 
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Gothenburg, Industrial School, 509, 512. 
Government, and Influence, 257. 
Relations to Science, 257, 
Gorlitz, 419. 
Graser, John Baptist, 1239, 
System of Education in Bayreuth, 1240. 
Schvol must prepare for life, 1240. 
Family—Community—State, 1241. 
Gregorius Strikehard, 1223. 
Grammar, 771, 1126. 
Grammatici, 923, 924. 
Granada, University, 656. 
Grand Master of University, 219, 
Minister of Instruction, 219. 
Gratuitous instruction, 240, 253, 415. 
France, 249, 267, 283. Italy, 610, 774. 
Grawer, A., on Ratich didactics, 951. 
Great Schools (scholae majores), 373. 
GREECE, 551, 785, 
Area—P»pulation—Government—551. 
Pablic instruction, historical, 553. 
Elementary, 555, 576. 
Secondary, 563, 576. 
Superior, 572, 575. 
Greek Church, and schools, 577, 58. 
Greece, 552. Turkey, 58 
Russia, 519. 
Greek Language, 890, 894, 1009, 
Belgium, 392. Russia, 540, 543. 
France, 305. Spain, 649. 
Greece, 567. Sweden, 506, 
Holland, 426. 
Italy, 620, 777. 
Grisons, 81, 
Cantonal statistics, 18, 81, 865. 
Public schools, 81. 
Groen Van Prinsterer, 409, 452. 
Groenists, 409. 
Groningen University, 462. 
Agricultural School, 430. 
Growth, law of education, 969. 
Guizot, 236, 253, 
Ministry of Public Instruction, 254. 
Guild of Rhetoric, 373, 
Gatsmuths, Physical Training, 1096, 1183. 
Gymoasium and Real School, compared, 1042. 
Gymnaasium, kinds or grades, 751. 
Gymnasium. (See Classical School.) 
Fred. William, 1039. 
Gymaasties, 192, 409, 1129, 1177, 1183. 
Gymnastics in school programines of 
Belgium, 389. France, 299. 
Germany, 1188. Norway, 749. 
Sweden, 504, 508. Switzerland, 54, 872. 


Haarlem, Normal School, 414, 456 
Hahn, L., on French schools, 358, 
Renan’s Review of 359. 
Hajah, schoolmaster in Turkey, 584. 
Half-time schools, 39, 47, 470. 
Halki, Naval school, 590. 
Halm, J. F., on — 1036. 
Hamlin College, 5 
Hauberle, the Caryphous of the rod, 1095. 
fanz, scene of Pestalozzi's labors, 19. 
Hardeniug the body, 999, 1181. 
Head Master, 576, 737. 
Health, schools of, 211. 
Health of students, 1180. 
French commission on, 299. 
Locke’s thoughts on, 999. 
Raumer, law of, 1177. 
Hearing, cultivatable, 1202. 
Hebrew schools, 533. 
Language, 935. 
Hecker, A. J., 1037. 
Hecker, J. J., 1033. 
Hellenic schools, 563. 
Helwig, C., on Ratich, 948, 954. 


Herbault, monitors in 1747, 1212. 





Switzerland, 112, 134. 
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Heyder, on Pennalism at Jena, 902. 

Hieronymians, 403, 920. 

Historical Notice of schools and education, 
Aargou, 33. Portugal, 658. 
Appenzell, 37. Russia, 515. 
Basle, 41, 29. Sardinia, 774. 
Belgium, 369. Schwytz, 99. 
Bern, 57 68. St. Gall, 17, 103. 
Denmark, 466. Spain, 643. 
France, 197, 281. Sweden, 499. 
Fribourg, 68. Switzerland, 17, 19, 885. 
Geneva, 75. Tessin, 115. 
Glaris, 79. Thurgovia, 119. 
Greece, 556. Tarkey, 578, 592. 
Holland, 402. Unterwald, 123. 
Italy, 593. Uri, 125. 
Lombardy, 769. Vaud, 129. 
Lucerne, &9. Zug, 139. 
Neuchatel, ~? Zurich, 19, 141. 
Norway, 48 


| Hickson, W. E, Dutch schools, 432. 


High popular schools, 745, 1235. 

Hindoo, or Asiatic figures, 1164, 1170, 1175. 
Monitorial system, 1210. 

Hintz, E., on Natural History, 1144. 

History, subject of study, , 
Abbenrode, 1156. 
Feilenberg, 27, 1116. 

History and biography, 59, 290, 483, 1157. 

History and Chronology, 1160. 

History and Geography, in school programmes of, 
Belgium, 392, 397 Russia, 543, 536. 
France, 29], 304, 312, Sardinia, 795. 

Germany, 1040, 1236. Spain, 649. 

Greece, 566. Sweden, 504, 506, 508. 
Holland, 729. Switzerland, 53, 59, 642 
Italy, 620, 

Historical characteristics, 1161. 

History and Geography, 1161. 

History and Poetry, 1161. 

| History, Sacred, 290, 445. 

Historical maps, pictures and tables, 1162. 

Hoffman, on Deposition, 901. 

Hofwyl, and Fellenberg, 21, 68, 181, 1111. 

Influence on schools, 30. 
Educational principles, 184. 
Rural School, 1111. 

HOLLAND, 401, 

Area—Population—Government—401. 
Public Instruction, historicul, 402. 
Elementary, 407, 709, 729. 

Secondary, 420. 
Special, 429. 
Superior, 469. 
Scheme of Christian Education in 1618, 741. 
Law of 1808, 709. 
Law of 1857, 729. 
Statistics of 1846, 406. 
1851, 463. 
1“ 1865, 458, 
Progress, 1857 to 1865, 458. 
Holzapfel, on French schools, 367. 
Home Education, 364, 478, 1001, 
Aided by the school, 743. 
Home work, 607, 1145, 1120. 
Mastered at school, 1228. 

Honcamp, on Reading, 1138. 

Honorarium, 1247. 

Hornberg, Female Education, 1220. 

Hours for work, 1223. 

| Hours per week, iu schoo) programmes of 
France, 250. Sweden, 747. 

Norway, 743. Switzerland, 68, 

Horten, Technical school, 492. 

Hospitals, to Medical schools, 817. 
Ministered by women, 

Householder, 354. 

| Hufeland, preservation of health, 1177. 

| mee in moral training, 1010. 

| Hydrography, schools of, 211. 

| Hydrostatics, subject of study, 799. 


Kriisi, 1123. 
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Hygiene, in French schools, 299. 
Hymns in school, 747, 1218. 


IceLanp, 477, 

Edueational condition, 478. 

High School at Reikiavik, 478. 
Ideologists, 218. 

Ignatius of Loyola, 201. 
Illiteracy, 

Belgium, 391. 

France, 285. 

Holland, 456. 
Imagination, 247, 486, 925. 
Imitation, in copying, 964. 
Imperial (Roman) Schools, 197, 370. 

Imperial (French) University, 219. 
Incentives, 663, 1107. 
Industrial \ienent in Education, 19, 

Pestalozzi, use of, 20. Vv ehrli, 188. 

Fellenberg, 22, 26. Shuttleworth, 190. 

Franké, 102. Basedow, 1093. 

Locke, 1010. Comenius, 988. 
Industry, Schools of, in 

Argovia, 34, 676. 





a 
Norway, 744. 
Switzerland, 862, 875. 
United States, 876. 


Neuchatel, 92. 


Basle, 44. Soleure, 103. 
Belgium, 321. St. Gall, 113. 
France, 388. Tessin, 113. 
Geneva, 76, Vaud, 133, 138. 
Holland, 429. Zurich, 162, 691. 


Italy, 624, 636. 

Infant Schools, 

Belgium, 368, 397. Italy, 789, 785. 
France, 250, 291. Norway, 439, 744. 
Holland, 415. Switzerland, 45, 676. 

Ingoldstadt University in 1472, 1247. 

Inspection, and Inspectors of Se hools. 
Belgium, 379. Prussia 
Greece, 557. Russia, 5 3. 
France, 235. Spain, "645. 
Holland, 433, 722. Switzerland, 8 
Itnly, 602. Turkey, 773, 

Intellectual Education, 185, 1123. 

Intermediate, or Middle Schools, 428, 745. 

Institute of France, 205, 209, 212, 218, 342. 

Instruction, 1120, 1240. 

Form, substance, object, 1120. 

Instruction and Discipline, 1221. 

Internal Order, 715. 

International Inspection and Criticism, 
American view of European Schools, 4. 
English view of Swiss Schools, 855, 869. 
German view of French Schools, 358, 367. 
French reports on Foreign Schools, 388, 408. 

Intuitional Instruction, by Diesterweg, 1137, 
Observation and perception, 1137. 

Basis of real instruction, 1138. 
Pestalozzi’s Application, 1167. 
Raumer.s Modification, 1169. 

Intuition of external objects, 825, 1007. 

Intuitions, perfecting of, 963, 1007, 1169. 

lontan Istanps, 575. 

Iseneric, the Benedictine, 17. 

Isolation of families, 481, ” 486, 5 503, 743. 

Italian Language, 807. 

Italy and the Italians—N otice of schoo!'s, 775. 

Traty, 593, 769, 
Area—Population—Government, 598. 
Public Instruction—Historical, 593, 769. 
Elementary, 695, 769, _ 785. 

Secondary, 611, 772, 790 
Superior, 636, 772, on 
Special, 624, 636, &29, 

Itinerant Schools, 460, 482, 503, 508. 

Teachers, 356, 499. 









3. 


Janitor, 685. 
Janua Linguarum, of Batens, 966. 
Janua Linguarum Reserata, of Comenius, 966. ° 
Jardin des Plantes 205, 345. 
Jahn, F. L., 1189, 
German Turning system, 1182. 


Jena, University, 902, 906, 916. 
Jesuits, notices of, 919, 


Belgium, 376, 399. Portugal, 659, 668. 


France, 201, 317. Rome, 539. 
Germany, 921. Spain, 943. 
Italy, 623. Switzerland, 177. 


Jews, interest in Philanthropinum, 1081, 
Position in Dutch Schools, 452. 
Jewish Schools in 
Holland, 409. Russia, 533. 
France, 248. Turkey, 586. 
Johannis, Prof., 574, 
Account of Public Schools in Greece, 553. 
Journals of Education, 844, 1156. 
Joseph II. of Austria, 377. 
Jungius, on Ratich’s method, 948, 954. 


Jurisprudence, Faculty and Schools of 


Belgium, 400. Portugal, 672. 
Denmark, 472. Russia, 550. 
France, 3: Spnin, 655, 657. 

; Switzerland, 172. 
Turkey, 759. 








Juvenile deli nquents, 806. 


Kant, Emanuel, on Basedow, 1090. 
Kasan, School District, 522. 
Kay, Joseph, cited, 441, 

Pubiic Schools in Switzerland, 855. 
Keenan, Monitorial system, 1210. 
Kiel, University, 913. 

Kiew, Pedagogical Institute, 530. 
Klupfel, University customs, 913. 

Landsmannschaften, 913. 
Kongsberg, School of Mines, 493. 
Knitting for girls, 676. 

Knowledge and Training. 1124. 
Kokonis, Manual of method, 559. 
Konsta, Orphan Asylum at Athens, 573. 
Koran, a text-book, 572. 

Koord Schools, 585. 

Kreis, or Circle in Russia, 523. 
Krippen, 408. 

Kréger, Educational Tour, 1244. 
Kromayer, Mother-tongue, 833. 
Kruitzlingen Nermal School, 122, 192. 
Kusnacht, Normul School, 139. 


Labor must not be excessive, 949 
Lancaster, Joseph, 1210. 
Lancasterian method, 
Denmark, 468. Portugal, 666. 
Spain, 643, 654. 
France, 230, 254, 1212. Sweden, 501. 
Holland, 419. Switzerland, 129. 
Ireland, 1211. 
Landmannschaften, 912. 
Forbidden by Statute, 913. 
Extinguished by Burchenschaften, 913. 
Language, instruction in, 291, 
French, 566, 1040, 1043. Latin, 363, 793, 932, 1098. 
German, 1040, 1042. Vernacular, 929, 935. 
Greek, 566, 893. 
Language, methods of, 
Basedow, 1089, 1098. Kriisi, 1125. 
Comenius, 964. Locke, 1007. 
Feilenberg, 1112. Ratich, 932, 949, 951. 
Kromayer, 933, 941, 954. Rousseau, 1054. 
Lateran Council, 372 
Latin, in school programmes of 
telgium, 392. Italy, 620, 791, 807. 
Denmark, 466. Prussia, 1040, 1042. 
France, 305, 319. Russia, 545. 
Holland, 420, 423. Sweden, 506. 
Greece, 566. Switz’nd, 43, 98, 112, 135. 
Latin versification, 363. 
Lausanne, Academy, 136. 
Technical Institute, 138. 








| Law, School and Faculties, 78, 217. 


Constitutional, 1009. 
Lavater, described by Goethe, 1075. 
Laveleye, cited, 410, 451 
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Lay-school and meshing, 240, 280, 284. 
Learned Schools, 487. 
Learning, should be made pleasant, 950. 
Lecturing, as a method, 1144. 
Lenoir, 211. 
Leipsic, Burgher School, 1234, 

Model of organization aud studies, 1233. 
Legislative Assembly, 205. 
Leonard and Gertrude, 20, 175, 478. 
Leroy, Prof., 407, 643, 657. 
Lessmuller, on Vehrii, method, 189. 
Lessons, length and frequency, 747. 
Letter- writing, 1206. 
Leyden University, 404, 451. 
L’ Homond’s method, 291. 


Libraries, 342, 346, 634. 
Liberty of Instruction and Private Schools, 
Belgium, 377. Portugal, 605. 


Holland, 409, 737. Russia, 751. 
France, bee, 333, 335. Turkey, 761. 
Italy, 609, 793, 849. Switzerland, 699. 

Liberty of ‘Teaching, 793, 1091. 

Liberty of Learning, 793. 

Licentiate, 765. 

Liege University, 400. 

Early Christian Schools, 371. 

Lierre, Normal School, 385. 

Life, school must prepare for, 1239. 
Family, 1240. 
Community, 2243. 

Lightning-rod to School-house, 155. 

Limsure, Duchy, 424, 464. 

Limitation and concentration of subjects, 117. 

Lisbon, Polytechnic, 672. 

School of Commerce, 668. 

Little Schools, (Scholae Minores), 372 

Local School Authorities, 413, 6U6, 8.48. 

Locke, John, 997, 

Thoughts on Education in 1693, 998. 

Physical training and hygiene, 999. 

Mind, Manners, Discipline, 1002. 

Things, Language, Industry, 1007. 

Virtue, the solid part of Education, 1006. 
Logie, 305, 797, 897. 

Logical Analysis, 290. 

Lomparpy and Venice, 769, 

Raumer's Observations, 771. 

Lorain, Schools in France, 274. 

Lorinser, health in schools, 1179. 

Louis XVIII, 219. 

Louvain University, 373. 

Love, wanting in Rousseau, 1057. 

Love and fear, 944, 1097, 1220. 

Lucerne, Cantonal Statistics, 18, 90, 865, 
Public Instruction, 85. 

Discussion of Fundamental Principles, 90. 
Luchten, Oration against Pennalism, 901. 
Luther M., influence on Popular Schools, 873, 

Physical Exercises, 1182. 

Connection with Deposition, 900. 
LuxemBure, Duchy of, 464. 

Lyceum, 611, 

France, 215, 293, 296. Pc ortugal, 671. 
Lyceums "and Universities, 772. 

Lying, in children, 1005, 1058, 1179. 


Madrid, Central Normal School, 643, 
University Faculties, 656. 

Maire, in French system, 234. 

Maria Theresa, 375, 37. 

Manuals of Method, $ 272, 559. 

Manual Labor in teachers, 858. 

Manufacturer, duty to young children, 676. 

Maps, 1152. 

Map-drawing, 1151. 

Marriage in Switzerland, 863. 

Mariaberg, Normal School, 111. 

Mariners, school for, 549, 801. 

Marnesia, Count de, 287. 

Mars, School of, 207. 

Marsilia, Early Greek School, 197, 370. 

Massman, Sunday Schools, 475. 
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Mathematics, Faculty of, 319, 

Old and new methods, 1163. 

Mathematics in Schcol, Programmes of, 
Belgium, 393. Prussia, 1172. 
France, 170, 304, 308. Russia, 543. 
Greece, 567. Spain, 649. 
Holland, 421. Sweden, 506, 503. 
Italy, 794, 814, 816. Switz’nd, 55, 72 
Portugal, 667. 

Maturity Examination, 689. 
France, 311. 

Italy, 617. 

Maykirch, 28, 

Vebrli, labors, 68, 187. 
Measures of length and breadth, 
Mechanics, Industrial, 169. 
Medicine, Schools of. (See Universities.) 
Melancthon, 894. 

University Mora!s, 836. 

Memnonites, 410. 

Mennais, Abbé J. M. de In, 276. 

Mennais, Abbe F. de la, 276. 

Mental Arithmetic, 1108, 1171. 

Mere Angelique, 2U2. 

Merovingian Dynasty, 196. 

Methodology, professor of, 818, 
Schools of, 788, 797. Manuals, 272, 559. 

Methods, best, which futigue lenst, 291, 

Analytical, 1149. Simultaneous, 290, 418, 

Synthetical, 1150. 4 

Constructive, 1151. Mixed, 20. 

Individual, 289. Mutual, 290. 

Middle Schools, 745, 396. 

Milan, 631, 781, 80 

Military Tactics and Exercises, 748, 872. 

Military Schools and affairs, 382, 549, 582, 656, 830, 872. 

Minimum Salary, 356. 

Mining Schoo!s of, 204, 338, 400, 493, 510, 549, 636, 

654, 672. 

Minister of religion, 683, 741. 

Ministries charged with schools, 

Agriculture, 2: 25: 338,727. Public Instruction, 

Finance, 252, 5 War, 338, 549. 

Interior, 552, 563. Worship, 252. 

Marine, 252, 338. Fine Arts, 338. 

Ministry of Public Instruction in 
Belgium, 387. Norway, 481. 

Denmark, 469. Portugal, 663. 

France, 261, 226. Russia, 516, 521. 


2, 88, 118. 


Russia, 546. 
Switzerland, 46. 
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Greece, 551. Spain, 644. 
Holland, 737. Sweden, 498. 
Italy, 599. Turkey, 579, 752. 


Minutoli, cited, 664. 

Mixed schools, as to sex, 249. 

Mixed schools, as to religion, 248, 409, 443, 857. 
Monasteries, service to education, 371, 504. 
Model School, 151, 695, 1090, 

Modern Languages, 303, 309, 423. 

Modern Language, in school programmes of 


Belgium. 392. Sweden, 506. 
France, 309. Switzerland, 43, 63, 88, 
Holland, 729. 98, 113, 101 


Italy, 611. Turkey, 755. 
Russia, 543, 545. 

Mohammed, 579. 

Monitorial system, 1209. 
Principle recognized in family, 1209. 
Practice in India, Europe and America, 1209. 
Bell at Madras—Lancaster in London, 1210. 
Herbault—Paulet—De Gerando—Wilim, 1213. 
Spurzheim, 1215. 

Monitors, use of, 19, 468, 556, 857. 

Monocord, 485. 


| Mont-de-Marsan, Lyceum, 314. 
| Monte Casino, 200, 595. 


Moors in Spain, 642. 


| Moral Education, 185, 242. 


Moral and Political Science, 218, 242, 256. 
Moral Philosophy, 170, 798. 
Mosques, school attached to, 583. 


Mother- tongue, 1125, 














3, 118. 


, 418, 


), 872. 
), 636, 


3, 88, 











Mother-tongue in school programmes of 
Belgium, ~ 389, 392, 396. Russia, 536, 543, 545. 


France, 289, 322, Sweden, 506. 

Germany. 1049, 1042, 1236. Switzerland, . 55, 62, 
Greece, 559. 72, 108, 110, 148. 
Holland, 729, 736. Turkey, 755. 

Italy, 620. 


Mothers in home education, 478, 596. 
Multiplication Table, 1164 

Iilustration of change in method, 1164. 
Miinchen Buchisee and Pestalozzi, 22. 
Municipalities, 614. 
Museums of Natural History, Paris, 337. 
Music, Academies of, 211, 338, 383, 633, 654. 
Music in Normal School, 55, 60, 311, 160, 288. 
Music in Gymnasium, 309, 1041 
Music in Elementary Education, 


Comenius, 983. Pestalozzi, 1008. 

Luther, 895, 1019. Rousseau, 1063. 
Music, in school programmes of 

Belgium, 389. Russia, 545. 

France, 309. Sweden, 504, 508. 

Greece, 559. Switzerland, 34, 43, 

Holland, 729. 62, 72, 96, 111. 


Italy, 633. 
Mussulman Schools, 583. 
Mutual Instruction in schovls of 


Denmark, 468, 1136. Ireland, 1211. 
France, 463, 1212. Portugal, 6titi. 
Greece, 559. Spain, 654. 


Holland, 419. 


Names, and things, 955, 
Naples, kingdom of, 612, 779. 
Napoleon I., 213, 219, 259. 
Napvleon [LL., 281. 
Narrative form in History, 1157. 
Nation in old University, 910. 
Secret Societies, 910. 
National Convention of France, 207, 227, 
Nationalism, 912. 
National History, 446. 
National Institute, 212. 
National School, object of, 
Russia, 529, 749. Sweden, 743. 
Native Language, 52, 1125 
Natural Development, 1050. 
Buasedow, 1097. Ratich, 942. 
Comenius, 961. Rousseau, 1049. 
Pestalozzi, 1107. 
Natural History, 344. 
Method of teaching, 1144. 
Natural Philosophy, 54, 895. 
Direction of method with, 1146. 
Natural Phenomena, 53. 
Natare and Art, 12, 1050. 
Naval Schouls, 214, 549, 275, 655, 672, 781. 
Navigation Schools, 214, 654, 781. 
Needle-work fur girls, 750. 
Negative instruction, 1057, 
Neglected children, 177. 
Netherlands, 374. 
Political and Religious struggle, 374. 
Early Educational efforts, 402. 
Christian Education, scheme of, 741. 
Nevcnaret, 91. 
Cantonal Statistics, 18, 91, 865. 
Public [ostruction, 91. 
School excursion, 67. 
Newspapers, 837, 983. 
Nicholas L., of Russia, 517. 
Nichols, George. Dutch Schools, 433, 441. 
Nipwatpex—half canton, 123, 86. 
Niemeyer, cited, 929. 
Nobles, school for sons of, 544, 547. 
Non-attendance at school, 414, 
Non-government schools, 761. 
Norkoping, ‘Technical School, 509. 
Normal Classes, in High Schvo! s, 
Belgium, 389. Holland, 731. 
Fraoké’s plan, 1022. 


we 
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Normal School, general view, 237, 388, 


Historical, 1022. Studies, 860, 389, 55. 

Sex—male, 1022. Practice, 389. 

Female, 758, 780, 57. Diplomas, 57. 
Normal School-system in 

Belgium, 383, 388. Portugal, 66). 

Denmark, 468, 471. Russia, 530, 542. 

France, 212, 287, 324. Sardinia, 786, 789. 

Greece, 561. Spain, 643, 651. 

Holland, 414, 455, 73. Sweden, 504. 

Italy, 789. Turkey, 757. 

Norway, Switzerland, 695, 857. 
Normal School, specimens of, 

Aaran, 35. Lisbon, 633. 

Athens, 561. Liere, 383, 

Berne, 54. Lucerne, 

Chur, 8&2. Madrid, 643. 

Constantinople, 757. Mariaberg, 111. 

Dorpat, 530, Molodetschno, 529. 

Haarlem, 414, 456. Nivelles, 288. 

Halle, in 1706, 1022. Paris, 324, 

Hauterive, 73. Porrentruy, 56. 

Herzogenrath, 425. Radhausen, 87. 

Kruitzlingen, 122. Strasbourg, 287. 

Kustoacht, 159. St. Petersburg, 530. 

Lausanne, 132. Soleure, 102. 
Normal Schools for Secondary and Superior Schools, 

Belgium, 394. Russia, 542, 

France, 324, 344. Turkey, 757. 


| NORWAY, 479. 


Area—Population—Government, 479. 
Public Instruction, 481. 
Elementary or Popular, 425, 743, 887. 
Secondary, 487. 
Superior, 489. 
Special Sehool, 491. 
School Cede, 495, 743. 
Notger, 371. 
Number, 1125, 1165. 
Nuns, as teachers, 284, 863. 


| O’Brien, W. S., on Greece, 783. 


| Obedience, 1156. 
| Oberlin, Letter to Basedow, 1091. 
| Object teaching, 25, 52, 749. 
Comenius, 970. 
Pestalozzi, 26. 
Modifications of Fellenberg, 26. 
Applications to Science, 29. 
Obligatory Instruction, 285, 261, 867. 


| Observation and Action, 26, 979. 
| Observatories, 217, 345, 825. 


Oswatopen, Half-Canton, 123, 866. 


| Old methods, 841, 961, 1163. 


| 





Olivier, 1094. 
One thing at a time, 1179. 
Opening Exercises, 747. 
Optional Studies, 288. 
Oral Examinations, 60, 
Oratorians, 20), 668. 
Orbis Sensualium Pictus, 977. 955. 
Orders, or Secret Societies, 916. 
Statutes prohibitory, 918. 
Oriental Languages, 21), 251, 550, 1025. 
Original Sin, Rousseau on, 1057. 
Orphans, Asvlums for, and expenses, 
Belgium, 398, Rome. 778. 
France, Russia, 249. 
Greece, 5 Sardinia, 781, 843. 
Prussia, 348. Switzerland, 19, 8, 178. 
Orphan-houses at Halle, 1015, 1028. 
Orphans of Teachers, (See Widows.) 
Orthodox Greek Schoo's in Turkey, 526. 
Out of school, hours and premises, 440. 
Outside occupations for teachers, 
Over stimulus in Mathematics, 1172. 
Examples of, 1174. 
Ozanam, Christian Civilization, 371. 
Oxenstierna, Chancellor, 499, 931. 
Interview with Comenius, 500. 
Study of Ratich’s methods, 931. 
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Padua University, 773. 

Paganism in Christian schools, 403, 976. 

Paintings, Academies, 834. 

Palace School, 371. 

Palaces, Art in, 203. 

Palmatosis, 667. 

Papat Dominions, 637, 769, 778. 

Parental Rights and Duties, 286, 741, 1004 
Home training, 741. 
zee, 684. 

d of child 503, 684, 661. 

Paris, early Elementary schools, 199. 
University, 198, 890. 

Parish, in School Organization, 679, 709. 

Parsing, Techaical Grammar, 934. 

Parts, and their relation to the whole, 964. 

Pastor, duties of, 682, 741. 

Pastor and Teacher, 527. 

Pastoret, Infant Asylums, 291. 

Passow, turning system, 1198. 

Patrons of the Progressives, 928. 

Patriotism, 1195. Pes 

Payments In kind, 

Paulet, use of monitors, 1212. 

Pauperism and Ignorance, 864. 

Pavia, University, 773. 

Peasants’ High School in Scandinavia, 469, 502. 

Pedagogical Association, 87. 

Pedagogium in Basle, 44. 

Halle, 1021. 
Pedagogy, Professors of, 752. 
Penmanship, 290. 

Russia, 749. 

Pennalism, University Customs, 902. 

Origin and meaning, 903. 
Schorists—Absoluti, 903. 
Examples of, 905. 

Prohibition by Statute, 909, 911. 

Pensioner, 213, 544 

Pensions for Teachers, systems in, 

Belgium, 390. Portugal, 662. 
France, 292. Russia, 752. 
Greece, 570. Spain, 649. 
Holland, 419. Sweden, 503. 
Italy, 608. Switzerland, 153. 

People, moral wants of, 263. 

Perception, 21, 963, 1007. 

Perception and Action, 23, 983. 

Permanent Section in Board, or Council, 222. 

Personal Merit in modern life, 255. 

Pestalozzi Heinrich, 19, 173. 

Physical training, 1204. 
Labors for the poor and neglected, 19. 

| Influence on schools, 173, 418, 1111. 
Centennial celebration, 173. 

Summary of Principles, 1107. 

Pestalozzi Foundatioe, 30, 175. 

Pestalozzi, Fellenberg and Vehrli, 19. 

Peter I., of Russia, 515. 

Peurbach, Elementa Arithmetices, 11634 
Services to Astronomical study, 1163. 
Method in Arithmetic, 1163. 

Philanthropinum at Dessau, 1073. 

Influence on Europe, 1102. 
Interior Organization, 1105. 

Philip de Neri, and the Oratorians, 201. 

Philosophy, course of, 308, 309, 776, 797. 

Piyieken 3 —s 186, 228, 871, 

ichte, 1 Luther, 118% 
; men by 1183. Meierotto, an 
, Hufeland, 1177. Montaigne, 1182. 





Jahn, 1188. Pestalozzi, 1107, 1184. 
Lorinser, 1179. Raumer, 1177. 
Locke, oe Rousseau, 1177, 1183. 
Piarists, 203, 638. 
Picturing out method, 1151, 1237. 
Pictures, 977 


Geography, 1153, 1237, 1242. 
Text-books, 963, 103 
Pierre de Berulle, 201. 


3, 1192. 


Public institutions, 199. 
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Pian of Instruction, Details of, 1224. 
Studies—Classes— Y ears—Teachers, 1225. 
Pupils to teacher—Private Study, 1227. 
Home study—Oral—Written, 1228, 

"ork for boys of 7 years, 1229. 
Pl: un for boys of 10 to 11 years, 1229. 
Books—Methods—Discipline, 1231. 
Position and manners of pupils, 1232, 
Literature of the subject, 1233. 

Platter, T., Autobiography, 877. 

Plays, childrens’, 983, 1129. 

Plutarch, for historical reading, 1069. 

Poetry, taste for, 1008 

Povanp, 550. 

Politics in school, 74, 1249. 

Political Economy, 170. 

Politeness, 1006. 

Polytechnic Schools, 164, 217. 

Police surveillance of students, 776. 

Pombal, and school reform, 659. 

Poor-school, 419. 

Poor children, 283, 390, 863. 

Popular Education and Religion, 263. 
Defined, 743. Progress, 277, 862. 

Porrentruy Normal School, 56. 

Port Royal School, 202. 

Portueat, 657. 
Area—Population—Governmeut, 657. 
Public Instruction, 659. 

Elementary, 661. 
Secondary, 668. 
Superior, 672. 
Special, 672. 

Pouring-in method, 949, 1063. 

Practice, in language, 964. 

Practice, School of, 695. 

Praise and prizes, 1000, 1219. 

Prague University in, 1366, 1247. 

Prayer in school, 440, 484, 781. 


Greece, 559. Norway, 184. 
Holland, 440. Turkey, 584 
Italy, 785. 


Prayers, children taught, 1100. 

Precocity, 1965. 

Prefect in French system, 196, 226, 282. 

Press, Educational, 272, 439, 839, 

Printing Press, 374, a 

Primary Schools, 712, 729, 745. 

Superior grade, 229, "236, 391, 745, 746, 754 

(Sce Elementary.) 


Private Lessons, by public teachers, 351. 

Private Schools, 729, 761, 1051. 
France, 235. Russia, 751. 
Holland, 415, 712. Switzerland, 92, 676, 
Italy, 845. 


Private tutor, 1003, 1053. 
Privileges of teachers, 752. 
Prizes, 690, 1000. 


| Proctor, 293. 
| Professional training, (See Normal Schools.) 








Professors, title, 693. 
Grades, 693. Salaries, 351. 
Progressives of the 17th Century, 919. 
Hieronymians—Jesuits—Sturm, 920. 
Ratich—Comenius—Locke, 923. 
Rousseau—Basedow, 923. 
Traits common to all, 923. 
Provincial Administration in 
Belgium, 389. 
France, 226. 
Greece, 557. 
Holland, 483, 738. 
Protestant’ Principles, and Influence, 442, 873. 
Holland, 443. Switzerland, 160. 
Prussian Expenditures for Education, 347. 
Prytaneum, French, 213. 
Public Good, societies for, 407, 936, 984. 
Public School defined, 599, 845. 
Avowed aim, 868, 869. Obligatory, or not, 528. 
Public Speaking, training for, 1237. 


Italy, 602, 848, 
Russia, 523. 


Turkey, 763. 
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Punishment, 173, 621, 761, 945, 1000, 1095. 


Diesterweg, 1219. 
Hiiuberle, 1095. 


Locke, 1003. 
Rotteck, 1220. 


Pupil-teacher or apprentice, 859, 732. 


Pythagorean silence, 946. 


Quaedsivium, 594. 


Qualities of character, 278. 


Qualifications, 237. 


Question and Answer, method, 1241. 
Quiatilian, and other natives of Spain, 642. 


Radhausen, Teachers’ Seminary, 87. 
Rank of professor and teacher, 327, 520. 


Rational Philosophy, 817. 


Ravaisson, on Drawing, 310. 


Raumer, Karl Von, cited. 


History of Pedagogy, 1208. 

School life in the 16th century, 877. 
Universities in the Lith century, 889. ¢ 
Students, customs, and societies, 895. 
Progressives of the 17th century, 919. 
Ratich aad his pedagogy, 927. 
Comenius and his pedagogy, 955. 


Real Schools, 1029. 


Rousseau’s Emile, 1049. 


Basedow and Philanthropinum, 1072. 
Locke, and Thoughts on Education, 997. 
Franké, and Orphan House at Haile, i011. 
Bacon, Semler, and Hecker, 1029. 


Arithmetic. 1163. 


Physical Training, 1177. 


Rayneri, 7 


Reading, methods of teaching, 1138. 
Reading in elementary schools of 


France, 290. 
Russia, 749. 


Reuding-buoks, 749, 1007. 
Realistic or scientific studies, 


Switzerland, 52 


1029. 


Real School, oy of, 963, 1029, 1234. 
, 1031. 


First indications, 1028 
Real wy examples na 
Basle, 4 
Belginm, “393. 
Berne, 63. 
Denmark, 468. 
Greece, 571. 
Geneva, 76. 
= “~~ “ae 
Basle, 4 
och 393. 
Berne, 63. 
Fribourg, 72. 


Reasoning, science of, 797. 


Lucerne, &8. 
Norway, 487. 
Prussia, 1035, 1042. 
St. Gall, 110. 
Sweden, 506. 
Zurich, 162. 


Russia, 543. “ 
Schaffhausen, 97. 
St. Gall, 113. 
Vaud, 135. 


Reasoning with Children, 1003, 1057. 


Rector, 224, 420, 763, 
University, 761. 


Bursae. 892. 


Reformation, influence on youth, &96. 
Register of school attendance, 559, 753. 


Reichnau, Abbey of, 17. 


am 


Religion and religious instruction in 


Belgium, 389. 
Denmark, 466. 
France, 234, 242. 
Greece, 559, 567. 
Holland, 408, 441. 
Italy, 617, 845, 851. 


Religion, place in system of 
Basedow, 1080, 1U37,1 100 


Comenius, 965. 
Cousin, 242. 
Fellenberg, 1113. 
Franké, 1023. 
Gedike, 1007, 


or 


Religious Corporations, 2 
Rémuset, Circular to teachers, 
Rewards and ~— 1000. 
Renan, Eugene, 

Rendu, Eugene, oon 346, 358, 363. 
Reticent, or backward children, 1207. 


Norway, 456. 
Prussia, 1040, 1042 
Russia, 749. 
Spain, 643. 

© weden, 747. 


Switzerland, 63, 683, 857. 


Guizot, 270. 
Kriisi, 1131. 
Locke, 1007. 
Pestalozzi, 1109. 
Rousseau, 1069. 


M0, 265, 274, 284, 334, 665. 


273, 278. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Repetition, or Supplementary schools, 


Holland, 416. 

Switzerland, ‘34, 39, 47, 86, 96, 108, 121, 140. 

France, 250. 

Residence for teacher, 271. 

France, 229. 

Switzerland, 684. 
Rhetoric, chambers of, 373. 

Classes in Lyceum, 793. z 
Richter, value of praise, 1219. 
Ripetitori, 811. 

Roermond, College, 425. 

Rollin, Charles, 202. 

Romonsch language, 81, 865. 

Roman Catholic Church, 193, 451, 851. 
Roman Empire, schools under, 197. 


| Roman Chant, 594. 


Rome, city of, 637, 778, 
Elementary schools, 640, 778. 
Secondary, 640. 

Superior, 640. 
Special, 640. 

Rosinini, Antohio, Pedagogy, 841, 844. 
Charity Association, 843. 

Sisters of Providence, 843. 

Rote-learning—old method, 924, 945, 
Basedow, 1081. Pestalozzi, 173, 1107. 
Diesterweg, 1165. Ratich, 945. 
Locke, 1009. Rousseau, 1060. 

Rotterdam, 412. 

Rouland, Ministry of, 282, 291 
Cireular on methods, 290. 

Royal Colleges in France, 294. 

Reichdié, Primary superior schools, 759. 
tural Se hools, teachers for, 858. 

RUSSIA, 513, 
Area—Population—Government—513. 
Public [nstruction—Historical, 515. 
Distribution of schools by ministries, 52], 548. 
Elementary, 525. 

Secondary, 539. 

Superior, 548. 

Special, 548. 

Outline of new code, 749. 

Russell, Scott, 31, 

Swiss Polytechnicum, 165, 


Sacristan, 466. 

Salamanca, University, 642. 

Salaries of Teachers, Elementary, Secondary, 
Belgium, 390. Portugal, 662. 
France, 28 2, 356. 301. Prussia, 356, 353. 
Greece, 562, 570. Russia, 531, 545. 
Holland, 405, 424. Spain, 647, 649. 
Italy, 6U8, 620. Sweden, 503, 507. 
Norway, 482, 487. Switzerland, 44, 71. 

Salis, Ulysses von, 1102. 

Salvandy, ministry of, 221, 286, 304. 

Salzman, 1093, 1096. 

San-Marino, 769. 

SarpintA, Kingdom of, 597, 785, 852, 


Primary schools, 785, 853. Science ‘and Art, 829. 


Law of 1857, 845. 


econdary, 790. 
Remarks on, "B49. 


ser 808. 
Savings’ Bank, 390. 
Saxon Catechism, 499. 
ScHAFFHAUSEN, 95. 

Cantona! statistics, 18, 95, 865. 

Primary Schools, 95. 

Secondary Schools, 98. 

Statistics, 98. 
Schimmelpenninck, 407, 

Scherr, Thomas, 961. 

Schmidt ; Encyclopedidie, 16, 443, 
Authority for facts, 6. 

Schmidt, Peter, Drawing, 1043. 

chool age. (See age.) 

Schools as they were, 176, 1095. 

School Architecture, 1248. 

Expenditures on, 176, 246, 343. 

Requirements fur, 684. 
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School Attendance. (See Attendance.) 
School Code. See (Codes.) 
Schvol Diary and Rocord, 559, 753. 
School Discipline, 1217. 
School Festiva!s, 870. 
School Government, 1221. 
School Libraries, 291. 
School management, 1218. 
School Manuals, 272, 559, 1134. 
School Methods. (See Methods.) 
Schorists, in Pennalism, 908. 
Schéttgen, on Pennalism, 905. 
Schwarz, Foreign Mission of Franké, 1025. 
Scuwytz, Cantonal statistics, 18, 99, 865. 
Public schools, 99. Statistcs, 100. 
Seriptorium, 17, 372. 
Science in schvo!s. 256, 303. 
Science and the Arts, 315, 829. 
Scolapi Fathers, 779. 
Secondary Education, 685. 
Secondary Schools in 
Argovia, 36. 
Appenzell, 38. 
Basle-city, 43. 
Busle-country, 49. 
Berne, 58. 
Belgium, 380, 392, 398. 
Denmark, 472. 
Eng!and, 353. 
France, 293, 351. 
Fribourg, 71. 
Geneva, 76. 
Glaris, 80. 


Portugal. 668. 
Russia, 539. 
Rome, 640. 
Sardinia, 791. 
Schaff hansen, 97. 
Schwytz, 100. 
Soleure, 103. 
Spain, 649. 

St Gall, 112. 
Sweden, 505. 
Switzerland, 172. 
Tessin, 116. 


Guions, 83. Thurgovin. 121. 
Greece, 563. Turkey, 756. 
Holland, 420, 423. Ls en 124. 
Italy, 611. . 126. 
Lucerne, 88. Val ais, 128 
Neuchatel, 92. Vaud, I = 
Norway, 487, 496. Zug, 14v. 
Prussian, 351, 353. Zurich, 141, 685. 
Secondary School Teachers in 
Belgium, 394. Russia, 542. 
France. 332. Spain, 649. 
Greece, 564. Sweden, 507. 


Turkey, 757. 


Italy, 612. r 
Switzerland. 


Portugal, 668. 
Sects, 855. 
Secret vice, 1179. 
Segassar, State and Family, duty of, 
Separation of Church and State, 850. 
Charch and School, 850. 
Self-activity of the pupil, 1107. 
Semler, C., 1031. 
Name and reality of Real School, 1031. 
Non scholae sed vite discendum, 1047. 
Seneca, Non vite sed scholae discemus, 1003. 
Seniors, Tyranny of, 911. 
Senses, education of, 1199. 
Denzel, 1205. Gutsmuths, 1200. 
Pestalozzi, 1205. Locke, 1200. Raumer, 
Separate schools, 411. 
Serfdom, relation to schools, 499, 527, 
Abolition in Russia, 527 
Sexes, both in same school, 610. 
Sepurate schools for, 39, 70, 199, 769. 
Sewing, girls taught, 676. 
Shitomir, Industrial school, 533. 
Shummel’s Spitzbart, 1093. 
Fritz’ Journey, 1093. 
Siberia, 522. 
Sicard, Abbe, 196. 
Sieber, Johannes, 772. : 
Silberschlag. and Rea i School, 1037. 
Siljestrém, P. A., 502. 
Simultaneous —— 41%, 1238. 
Singing, 750, 1 
Singing fmt ol 416. 
Sisters, tenching orders, 202, 203, 863. 
Sitten, Law School, 128. 
Sluymer, Lesson-plan for Common Schools,}1232. 
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Rousseau, 1199. 
1199. 


Small schools, 681. 
Smyrna, 587. 
Social classification, 588. 
Socrates and Christ, compared, 1070. 
Socratic method, 1108. 
Solidity of attainments, 242. 
Sotevre, 101. 
Cantonal statistics, 18, 865. 
Public Schools, 101, 
Special Instruction in French system, 304. 
Special Schools, 172, 337, 400, 548, 590, 636, 653, 67: 
Special Secondary Schools, 225, 304. 
Speliing, 28), 1243. 
SPAIN—Aren—Population—641, 
Historical notice of education, 642. 
Public Schools, 644. Superior, 651. 
Elementary, 644. Special, 652. 
Secondary, 948. Statistics, 653. 
Spurzheim, ou Mutual Instruction, 1215. 
Staffer, 12y. 
State Religiow, and Schools, 850. 
State and Schools, 90, 204, 216, 262, 518. 
Statistics, Elementary School, Secondary School, 
3 oe 


Argovia, 1, 36, 
Appenzell, 38, 38, 
Busle-city, 48, 48, 
Basle-country, 50, 50, 
Bern, 66, 66, 
Beigium, 397, _ 
Denmark, 71, 2, 
France, 247, 292, 316, 37 
Friburg, 73, 73, 
Geneva, 78, 78, 
Glaris, 0, , 
Greece, 576, 576, 
Grisons, 83, 3, 
Holland, 454, 424, 
Iceland, 477, 478, 
Italy, 609, 635, 
Lucerne, £7, 6#5, ey, 
Neufchatel, 94, 94, 
Norway, 496, 496, 
Portugal, 661, 671, 
Prussia, 655, 653, 
Rome, 640, 640, 
Russia, 537, 54s, 548, 545, 
Sardinia, 789, 853, 801, 
Schauffhausen, $8, 78, 
Schwytz, 100, 100, 
Soleure, 104, 104, 
Spain, 53, 654, 
St. Gall, 114, 114, 
Sweden, 508, 505, 
Switzer’nd, 172, 865, 172, 
Thurgovia, 122, 322, 
Turkey, 588, See, 
Unterwald, 124, 124 
Uri, 126, 126, 
Valais, 128, 128, 
Vaud, 138, 132, 
Zug, 140, 140, 
Zurich 145, 15k, 


Cantonal statistics, 18, 865, 
Public Schools, 104. 
St. Maur, 201. 
St. Petersburg, 530. 
Stipends in aid of indigent students, 697 
Stockholm, 509, 
Studies, too many, 1179. 
Lesson-plan, 1229. 
Sturim’s Plan and Method, 921, 
Model for German cities, §21. 
Street children, 856, 87% 
Steffen, on Turning system, 1198. 
Summer Schools, 86, 483. 3 
Sunday Schools, ‘oR, 416, 475, 535, 563. 
First in Italy, 782. United States, 852. 
Superannuated teachers, 665. 
Superintendence, State, 600, 
Provincial, 738, 662. 


737, 
District, 738, 
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53, 672. 








Local or Communal, 738, Cg 
Supplement to Volume IL., 
Supplementary Schools, 109, > 288, 393, 397. 
Support of schools, mode and amount. 
Belgium. 390. Prussia, 347. 
aeamee, 251, 342, 347. Russia, 544, 547. 
Greece, 550, Stil. Sardinia, 828, $48, 853. 
Holland, 457. Spain, 647. 
Ituly, 604, 635. Sweden, 599, 512. | 
Norway, 485, 488, 496. Switzerland, 865. 
Superior Instruction, account of, 1, 1265. 
Superior Instruction in 


Basle. 45. Portugal, 672. 

Belgium, 381. Prussia, 349. 

Berne, 65. Russin, 548. 

Denmark, 472. Sardinia, 808. 

France, 218, 337, 342. Spain, 656. 

Geneva, 78. Switzerland, 172. 

Greece, 573, 575. Turkey, 759. 

Holland, 459. Vaud, 136. 

Italy, 635 Zurich, 158. | 


Norway, 489. 

Superior Normal School of France, 324. 
Tribute to, by Prof. Arnold, 331. 

Superior Primary Schools, 232, 2 
Belgium, 330, 288, 391. Turkey, 754. 

— 236, 303. Switzerland, 71, 86. 
Norway, 745. 
SWEDEN, 987. Aren—Population, 497. 
Public Schvols—Historica!l, 498, 499. 
Popular, 499. 
Secondary, 505. 
Superior, 1245. 
Statistics, 508. 

SWITZERLAND, Federal Interests, 17, 172, 865. 
Polytechnicum at Zurich, 31, 165, 705. 
Cantonal Statisties—. Aggregates, 18, 865, 867. 
Half-Cantons, 18, 866. 

Cantonal Schools—Individual, 865. 

1, Elementary, (See each ee 7. 

2. Secondary, (See each Canton.) 7 
Commercial und Scientific, 43, 59, 7 72, 138, 169. 
Classical, 44, 62, 88, 112. 

Mixed, 43, 63, 98, 113. 

3. Superior, 65, 78, 158, 172. 

4. Special, 172. 

5. Foreign estimate, 855, 864, 867. 


Tacitus, cited. 197. 
Tafel, or Blackbonrd, 685. 
Talleyrand, 208, 258. 

Report and plan for France, 205. 
Tanéef, Dr., plan for Russia, 527, 748. 
‘Tartar Schools, 538. 

Taxation for schools, 354, 657, 685. 
Tcharner, 21. 
Teachers, legal provisions respecting, 


Belgium, Be. Russia, 530. 
Denmark, 471. Sardinia, 729. 
France, 278, 317, 295. Spain, 646. | 


Greece, 559. 569. Sweden, 504. 
Holland, 417, 436, 717. Switzerland, 675, 699. 
Ituly, 607. Turkey, 766. 
Portugal, 661. 
Teachers, particulars relating to 
Absence from school, 702. 
Aid in getting education, 36, 697. 
Apprentice, or pupil, 730. 
Appointment, temporary, 692, 700. 
Permanent, 144, 356, 693. 
Aspirants, 412. 
Associations, 142, 150, 241, 413, 565, 675, 703. 
As they were, 173, 176, 199, 501. 
Boarding round, 356. 
Candidates, 149, 700, 861. 
Certificate of ability, 71, 131, 159, 199, 417, 700, 790. | 
Civil state, 199, 766. | 
Chapters of, 151, 701, 703. 
Classification, 420, 608. 
Clergy, relations to, 280. 
Clubs, 457. 
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| Teachers, particulars relating to 


Committees, relations to, 100, 143, 280. 
Conferences, 100, 120, 240, 280, 384, 575, 703, 750. 
Degrees and Diplomas, 312, 318, 412, 561, 700. 
Designation or — 394, 569, 732, 752. 
Dismissal, 229, 7 
Dwelling-heess, “ 103, 129, 245. 
Examination, 38, 57, 60, 561, 7 
Example of, 1120, 

E xernptions, 150, 278, 662. 
Exclusion from Civil Office, 150, 701, 732. 
Fees from children, 121, 229. 

Fellowship, or aggregé, 317. 

Female, 57, 103, 416, 562, 646, 720, 863. 
Fund for payment, 685. 

Garden, 103, 229, 504, 662, 695. 
Gymnastic, 545, 662. 

Honorary distinction, 27 275, 278, 414. 
Industrial, 859. 

Influence, 675. 

Installation, 700. 

Institute, or course for, 126, 389, 750, 1111. 
Itinerating, 356, 483. 

Journey for observation, 241, 697. 
Laconic, 1219. 

Legal ideal, 543. 

Liberty of teaching, 39, 199, 235. 
Library for, 151, 471, 675. 

Life tenure, 665, 701. 

Management, 1226. 

Pian of work, 1224. 

Military service, 278. 

Manners, 280, 1003. 

Methodology, 1230. 

Misdemennors, 199. 

Motives, 243, 278. 

Moral power, 230. 

National, 766. 

Novitinte, 328, 

Number of pupils, 1235. 

Onth required of, 199. 

Orphans of, 65, 122. 

Outside work, 84, 220, 289, 702, 733, 859. 
Parental feeling, 279. 

Parents of scholars, relations to, 279. 
Pedagogical courses, 117, 280, 530. 
Pasturage for cow, 103. 

Pensions, 122, 295, 310, 390, 703, 734, 752, 766. 
Permanent, 356, 701. 

Periodicals fur, 272, 279. 

Preparation for duties, 149, 858, 1111. 
Privileges, 752. 

Prizes for improvements, 663, 701. 
Promotion, 7 

Primary, 149, 702, 

Principal, 1226. 

Private, 699. 

Punctuality, 1218. 

Punishments of, 608, 733. 

Qualities, 278, 860. 

Qualifications, 237, 860. 

Residence, 226 71. 
Resignation, ¢ 703. 3 
Rank, 252, 327, 542, 858. 

Rights, 752, 766. 

Salaries, 103, 281, 356, 562, 692. 

Savings’ Bank, 103, 278, 390. 

Seminaries for, (See Normal School.) 
Seniority, 766, 

Societies, 438, 457. 

Suspension, 677. 

Superannunted, 675. 

Synod of, 705. 

Table right, 356. medi 
Talking, not much, 1223. 

Tenure, 662, 675. 

Trial lessons, 58, 695, 701. 

Tuition, right to share of, 153. 

Tutor, 569. 
Withdrawal for cause, 675, 703, 766. 
Widows of 65, 122, 752, 
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Technical Schools, 
Belgium, 
Denmark, 473. 
France, 337. 
Holland, 429. 
Italy, 624, 636, 802. 
Norway, 491. 
Portugal, 669. 

Terrentius, 933, 935. 

Territorial division, for school purposes, 681. 

Tessin, or Tichino, 115. 

Cantonal Statistics, 18, 115, 865. 

Pablic Instruction, 116. 

Primary, 116. 

Secondary, 116. 

Boys—Girls, 117. 
Preparatory—Literary—Classical, 117. 
Lyceums—Philosophy—Architecture, 118. 

Text-Books, how regulated, 

France, 218. Russia, 523. 
Greece, 559. Spain, 646. 
Holland, 715." Turkey, 5382. 
Italy, 840. Switzerland, 148. 

Thaer, August, 1189. 

Theo! dgical Candidates, pedagogy for, 357. 

Theology, Faculties and Schools, 

Belgium, 400. Italy, 811. 

France, 335, 337, 350. Spain, 652. 

Greece, 575. Switzerland, 89, 172. 
Holland, 457. 

Thestrup, in Denmark, 466. 

Thiers, 272, 296. 

Thought, exercises of, 1007, 1235. 

Tavareovia, 119, 

Cantonal Statistics, 18, 119, 855. 
Public Instruction, 119. 

Titulary professors, 219. 

Torre, ‘T'rinity College, 804. 

"Prial lessons, 58, 

Trivium, 594. 

Troja, Manual for teachers, 839. 

Tuition-fees. (See Fees.) 

Tutors, 669, 752, 1221. 

Turgot, 205, 227. 

Turning, German system, 118], 1183, 1193, 
Technical terms, 1192. 

Turning-ground, 1188, 1193. 
Turning Societies, 1195. 

Turin, 775, 780, 802. 
Technical Institute, 802, 836. 

Turin University, 775, 808. 

Tuscany, 599, 777. 

Turkey, 577, 753. 
Area—Population—Religion, 577 
Educational Institutions, 579. 

Statistics, 583, 583. 

Code of 1869, 753. 
Noo-Mohammedan children, 753. 
Superior Normal School, 757. 
Imperial University, 75y. 


Russia, 548. 

Sweden, Sig. 

Spain, 650, 656. 
Switzerland, 165, 172. 
Turkey, 590. 
Sardinia, 82. 


Unconscious tuition, 1121. 
Uniformity of State Instruction, 363, 337, 519. 
Dangers from, 360. 
Progress, results from diversity, 351. 
Universal suffrage, 875. 
Universe, knowledge of, 1147, 1240. 


Best attained by intuitional developing method, 1148. 


University Council, 775. 

University Customs and Discipline, 895. 
Beer, and Beer-king, 915. 
Burschenschaften, 9i7. Nationalism, 912. 
Deposition, 897. Pennalism, 902. 

University, Administration, 760. 

Faculties and Schools, 40), 459. 
Theology, 461, 687. 
Jurisprudence, 78, 687. 
Medicine, 687. 

Philosophy, 687. 

Physical Science, 819. 

Public Economy, 459, 575, 686. 
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)U ni ern g continued. 
History, 62 
Mathematics, 688. 
Philvlogy, 688. 
Pedagugy, 752 


Professors, 760, 
Students, 689, 459. 
Examinations, 760. 


| Degrees, 420, 765, 752. 


| Vacations, 761. 


Belles’ -Letters, 672, 817. 
688, 


OLUME HU. 


University, (See Superior Instruction.) 


Universities, Individual— 


Athens, 573. 
Basle, 45. 
Berne, 65. 
| Brussels, 400. 
| Coimbra, 658, 702. 
| Copenhagen, 472. 
Christiania, 489. 


| Constantinople, 759. 


Leyden, 404, 457. 
Liege, 400. 
Louvain, 400. 
Lund, 1247, 
Madrid, 651. 
Naples, 779. 
Paris, 198, 890. 


Pregue, 1245. 


Landmanschaften, 912. 


Dorpat, 519. Rome, 637. 
Erfurt, 1245, Rostock, 
Genoa, 822. Turin, 808. 


Utrecht, 404, 461. 
Vienna, 891. 


Geneva, 78. 
Groningen, 410. 
Ghent, 400. Wittenberg, 892. 
Ingoistadt, 1245. Zurich, 164, 687. 
Universities in the 16th Century, 889. 
Morals and Discipline, 839. 
Worst Period of Pennulism, 899. 
Studies—Scriptures and Classics, 893. 
Influence of Reformation, 896. 
UntTerwa Lp, 123. 
Cantonal Statistics, 18, 123, 868. 
Public Instruction, 122. 
Upsala, Deposition in 1716, 897, 1247. 
Uni, 125. 
Cantonal Statistics, 18, 125, 865. 
Public Lustraction, 123. 
School Code, 126. 
Ursulines, 203. 
Usher, 294, 301. 
Utrecht, 402, 404, 461. 


Vacation, 682, 761. 
Vaats, 127 
Cantonal Statistics, 18, 127, 865. 
Public Instruction, 127. 
Van der Ende, 407. 
Van der Palm, 407, 435. 
Vanity, as a motive, 1065, 1174. 
Vatimesnil, ministry of, 261, 265. 
Vaup, 129. 
Canton: ul Statistics, 18, 129, 865. 
Puplic Instruction, 129. 
Primary Schools, 30. 
Teachers—Seminaries, 132. 
Vehrli, Jacob, 24, 186. 
Labors at Hofwyl, 25, 186. 
Kruitzlingen, 27, 186. 
Foreign Estimate, 194. 
Venetia, 769, 770. 
Ventilation, 440. 
Vernacular, instruction in, 242, 426, 504, 718 749. 
Versilication, 1008. 
Vestibulum of Comenius, 970, 996. 
Veterinary School, 162, 211, 473, 659. 
Cantonal, at Zurich, 695. 
Vienna University, 891. 
Lectures in 1389, 1247 
Vietts, on Bodily Exercises, 1183. 
Village School, 753. 
Villele, Ministry, 261. 
Villemain, 302. 
Viriville, Prof., 205, 206. 
Virtue, Basedow’s education in, 1181. 
Virtues, Social and Christian, 441. 
Visser, mixed schools of Holland, 447. 
| Vives, Ludovicus, 968, 987. 
Vladimir, 515. 
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Vogel, Burgher School of Leipsic, 1234. Yard and playground to school-house, 962. 
Model Citizens’ School, 1234. Year, scholastic, 
Pian of Instruction, 1236. Greece, 569. Portugal, 665, 670. 
Treatment of Subjects, 1237. Holland, 440. Spain, 665. 
Voluntary principle in Education, 90, 259, 269. Italy, 620. Switzerland. 
Von Raumer, Frederick, 769. Young children, subjects and methods, 
Schools in Lombardy and Venetia, 759. Arithmetic, 1124, 1141. Number, 1124. 
Univetsities, 773. Common Things, 981, 1137. Observation, 989. 
Sardinia, 774. Dancing, 1009. Reading, 1138. 
Von Raumer, Karl, chapters by, on Drawing, 106]. Physical training, 980. 
Basedow, 1173. Family 4 1240. Prayer, 785, 981. 
Comenius, 955. Form, 1125 Religion, 980, 1131. 
Franké, 1011. Guegueiie. “980, 1149. Khymes and Music, 980. 
Ratich, 927. Gymnastics, 1127, 1187. Senses, 1061, 1199. 
Progressives of the 18th Century, 919. Iutuition, 1137. Thinking Exercises, 1125. 
Rousseau, 1049. Language. 981, 927, 1125. Playing, 980, 1186. 
Student Life in the 15th C entury, 877. Natural Phenomena, 981. Singing, 980. 
University studies and customs, 889. Young Children, Pedagogical Principles, 
Arithmetic, 1163. Basedow, 1085, 1096. Pestalozzi, 1204. 
Physical Education, 1117. Comenius, 979. Ratich, 942. 
Fellenberg, 184. Raumer, 1206. 
Waldenses, schools of, 804. Graser, 1240. Rousseau, 1053. 
Wall-maps, and Decorations, 933. Kriisi, 1129. Zeiler, 1120. 
Warming School-rooms, 685. 
Washington, cited, 257. Zedlitz, 1092. 
Wazon, at Liege, 372, Zeller, at Hofwyl, 23. 
Webhrli, (See Vehrli.) Instruction and Discipline, 1120. 
Weimar, Duchess and Ratich, 929. Power of Example, 1121; 
Weiss, Experiences, 1220. Zinzendorf, Count, 1026. 
Widow, and orphans of teachers, Zodlogy, 825. 
Belgium, 390. Italy, 608. Zue, Cantonal Statistics, 18, 139, 865. 
Berne, 65. Turkey, 766. | Public Instruction, 139. 
France, 246. Zurich, 703. Zuricn, Cantonal Statistics, 18, 14], 865 
Winifred, 402. Publie Instruction, 142, 677. 
Winter schools, 86, 483. Elementary, 145, 678. 
Winterthur, city system, 152, 698. | Secondary, 155, 685. 
Expenditure, 32. | Superior, 158, 687. 
Wisdom, test of, 1006. Special, 694. 
Wittenberg University, 892. | School Code, 677. 
Woodbridge, W. C., cited, 1118. | Board of Teachers, 142. 
Fellenberg’s Educational Principles, 184, 1112. Zurich City Schools, 157, 874. 
Pestalozzi’s, 1107. Gymnasium, 691. 
Workshops, art in, 203. Industrial School, 691. 
Worship, Liberty of, 851. Agricultural, 697. 
Claims of Catholic Church, 851. Teachers’ Seminary, 695. 
Ministry of, 261. Veterinary, 694. 
France and Prussia compared, 3 Zurich, Federal Polytechnicum, 165. 
Writing Schools, 466. | Law establishing, 705. 
Russia, 749. | List, and subjects of Lectures, 165. 
Wolke, and Basedow, 1077. Programme of Course, 169. 
Wolf, Hieronymus, change of teachers, 1023. Zurich, University, 687. 
Women, part in education, 202, 122]. Object and Organization, €87. 
France, 202, 295. Russia, 757. Academic Teachers, 687. 
Greece, 572. Switzerland, 683. | $Students—Certificate of Maturity, 689. 
Words and Things, 926, 1098, 1126. } | Faculty Organization, 629. : 
Wood-cuts for school bo: aks, 977, 1035, 1092. | Courses of Instruction, 690. : 
Working-classes, 315. | _ Vacation—Aids to Professors and Students, 690. ; 
Workshops, 1065. | Zwinglius, Ulrich, 17. : 
Writing and Drawing, Zwolle, school of Cel e, 403. 
Locke, 1007. Vogel, 122 | 
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Tue subscriber will begin carly in 1871, to print under the general title of NarronaL 
Epvucation, a scrics of volumes designed to embrace a comprehensive survey of the His- 
tory, Organization, Administration, Studics, Discipline, and Statistics of Public Schools 
of different grades and for all classes, and of other Institutions and Agencies for the Educa- 
tion of the people, and for the public service generally in different Countries. The scrics 
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Parts lanp II. Evementary axnp Seconpary Instruction. 


Volume I, The German States.—Viz: Anhalt, Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Brunswick, IHanover, 
Ilesse-Cassel, [Iesse-Darmstadt, Liechtenstein, Lippe-Detmold, Lippe-Shaumberg, 
Luxemburg, Mecklenburg, Nassau, Oldenburg, Russia, Reuss, Saxony, Saxe-Al- 
tenburg, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Weimar, Schwarzburg, Waldeck, 
Wurtemberg, and the Free Cities, together with a Summary of the Educational 
Systems and Statistics for the whole of Germany. 

II. Switzerland, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Russia, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain. 
III. Great Britain and the American States—with a comparison of the systems and con- 
dition of Public Schools of the Elementary and Secondary Grades in the United 
States, with those of the more advanced States of Europe. 


Part III. Universities, COLLEGES, AND OTHER INsTITUTIONS OF SupERIOR Iy- 
STRUCTION IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


Part IV. Proressionat, Crass, anp Sreciat Instruction. 
Volume I. Scientific and Technical Schools preparatory to the occupations of Agriculture, Architecture, 
Commerce, Enginecring, Manufacturing, Mechanics, Mining, Navigation, &c. 
If. Normal Schools, Teachers Institutes and Associations, and other Agencies for the Profession- 
al Training and Improvement of Teachers. 
III. Military Schools and Courses of Instruction in the Science and Art of War by Land and Sea. 
IV. Preventive and Reformatory Schools and Agencies for Neglected, Truant, Vicious, and Crimi- 
nal Children and Youth. 
V. Professional Schools, Associations,and Legal Requirements respecting the Practice of Law, 
Medicine, and Theology. 
VI. Female Education: or Public Schools and other Institutions for the Education of Girls. 
VII. Institutions and Special Instruction for the Exceptional Classes—the Deaf-mute, Blind, 
Feeble-minded, Orphan, &c. 


Part V. Institutions For SuprLemEeNTARY INSTRUCTION. 
To provide for the Deficiencies or the Continuance of the Instruction given in Regular Schools, 
(such as Libraries, Lectures, Special Classes.) 
Part VI. Societies anp Museums ror tne ApVANCEMENT or Arts, Epvuca- 
TION, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE. 


Part VIL CataLocus or THE Best Pusrications on Scnooits anp Eptcartioy 
In DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


TERMS: 


Each Volume will be complete in itself, and will contain at least seven hundred pages, of the same size 
type and paper, as the American Journal of Education, and will be forwarded by mail, express, or other- 
wise, according to the directions, and at the risk and expense of the persow ordering the same. 

Orders will be received for any one of the Volumes in advance of publication at $3.50 per copy sewed 
and in paper cover, for which at least $4.50 will be charged after publication. 

Persons ordering any volume will be notified when the same is ready for delivery and it will be forward, 
ed, on receiving the subscription price according to the above terms. 

HENRY BARNARD, Publisher of American Journal of Education. 


Jan. 15, 1871. Hartford, Conn 
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Paruord’s ational Education. 
L 3 
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Ss 
i- 
s INDEX 
TO 
’ 
4 ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
’ 
, A. B. C. Tablets, 528, 541. Attendance, law respecting in 
Abecedarians, 780, 865. Anhalt, 18. Nassau, 324. 
> Abroad, scholars from, 506. Austria, 55, 42, 63, 887. Oldenburg, 327. 
Absence from School, valid excuses for, 687, 887. Baden, 123. Prussia, 380, 433, 339. 
How dealt with, 128. See Attendance. Bavaria, 16]. Saxony, 555. 
i Academic (university) study, preparation for, 242. Hanover, 227. Saxe-Coburg, 592, 895. 
l Account-book, Teachers in Brunswick, 213. Hesse-Cassel, 267. Saxe-Meiningen, 609. 
Agricola, George, 535. Hesse-Darmstadt, 28]. Wurtemberg, 661. 
Administrative authorities, 755. Mecklenburg, 312. 
See State, Pr Municipal, Authorities. Augsburg, school organization, 168, 859. 
Adults, schools and classes for, 56, 419, 434, 807. Institute of English Ladies, 176. 
pinus. Joho, in 1525, 372. Augustines, 522,°531. 
Zsop’s fables, 536, 537. Augustus, of Brunswick, 208. 
Age for school attendance, Augustus I., of Saxony, 549. 
Austria, 55, 887. Hesse-Darmstadt, 281. Order for Schools, in 1580, 540. 
Baden, 128. Mecklenberg, 312, 319. AUSTRIA, Empire, 9. 
: Bavaria, 160. Prussia, 434. Area, population, religion, 23, 120. 
Brunswick, 210. Saxe-Coburg, 895. Public instruction—historical, 26. 
Hanover, 227. Saxony, 550. 1, Elementary schools, 26. 
Hesse-Cussel, 267. bern 361. Organization, administration, studies, 40. 
Agriculture, in common schools, 50, 590. Statistics, 61, 68, 120, 7 
Agriculture, specia! schools of, 196, 851. 2. Secondary schools—classical, 67, 
Afra, church and school, 531, 539. Historical development in detail, 67. 
Altenzelle, convent school, 533. Present organization, studies, 82. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 859. Statistics, 78, 120, 845. 
Albert, of Brandenburg, 449. 3. Real schools, 98. 
Altenberg, Teachers’ Seminary, 569. History and organization, 101. 
Altenstein, minister of public in, 411, 441. Statistics, 101, 105, 120, 845. 
Letter to Pestalozzi in 1808, 363. 4. Superior Schools or Universities, 120. 
Letter to Piamann in 1622, 413. Faculties, Profess»rs, Students, 120, 846. 
Norma! school system for Gymnasia, 441. 5. Special Schools, 120. 
Altona, schvol system, 647. 6. Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia,, 107. 
Amelia [nstitute, 567. General view of Educational institutions, 120. 
ANHALT, Principality, 17, 744, 845. School code of Maria Theresa, 1774,879. 
Dessau-Cothen, 17. School code of 1869, 885. 
1. Primary Schools, 17. School ordinance abrogating Concordat, 892. 
2. Secondary, 19. 
3. Special schools, 19. Bache, A. D. cited, 201. ' 
Bermberg, 20. BADEN, Duchy of. 121, 156. 
Public schools, 20, 744. Area. Population, History, 121, 744. 
Anthropology. 145, 443. 896. 1. Elementary schools, 122. 
Apparatus, 52, 20], 610. Summary of laws and regulations, 127. 
Apprentices, schools for, 105. Statistics, 134, 744 
Appointment of teachers, 2. Secondary instruction, 135. 
Provisional, 174, 602. 612, 897. Classical schools, organization, studies, 135, 845. 
Definitive, 593, 888, 837. 3. Real schools, 149, 845. 
Revocable, 696, 289. 4. Higher institutions, pupils, 152, 846. 
Aquaviva, author of Jesuit plan of studies, 67. 5. Orphan and Rescue institutions, 153. 
Architecture, special schools of, 599, 850. Universities, 846. 
Arch-Gymnasium, 109. Law of 1864, 155. 
Arithmetic, extent and methods of teaching. Baden-Dorlach, 121, 153. 
Austria, 54, 103. Nassau, 324. Bathing, 718. 
Baden, 130, 144. Prussia, 419, 781. Barefooted schools, 735. 
Bavaria, 169, 189. Saxe-Weimar, 628. Barnard, Henry, National Education, 3. 
Hanover, 255. Wurtemberg, 685. German Pedagogy and Schools, 905. 
Assistant teachers, 83. German Educational Reformers, 903. 
Associate teachers, 83. German Universities, 904. 
Association of teachers, 214, 695, 702. Barth, town school in 1305, 373. 
Astronomy, rudiments in 1580, 547. Basedow, 117, 
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Basle, university, 846. 

Bassewitz, ci , 352, 357. 

BAVARIA, kingdom of, 157, 206. 
Area, population, religion, 157. 

1. Primary or common schools, 158, 744. 
History, law of 1802, 1808, 1811, 1836, 1848, 158, 
Attendance, parishes, inspection, 160 
Schools, studies, methods, 166. 

Teachers, school apprentices, seminaries, 172. 

2. Secondary schools, 176, 845. 
High school for girls, Classical schodls, 176. 
Latin school, gymnasium, 185. 
Real schools, i 

3. Rescue and Supplementary schools, 204. 


General view of schools and their distribution, 156. 


Benefactors of Education, early. 


Saxony, 535. 

Beck, A., Life of Ernest the Pious, 582. 

Beck, Christian Daniel, 551 

Beckedorf, L. 387, 413, 345. 

Bee raising in Silesia, 50. 

Behavior, or Manners in school, 581, 

Bensheim, Catholic seminary at, 236, 589. 

Bergen, in 1662, Pomerania, 373. 

Berlin, school system, 363. 
{nstitute for girls, 359. Seminary, 848, 864. 
Private schools, 427. University, 524, 526, 846 
Statistics, 429, 586, 859. 

Berner, instruction in music, 364. 

Bernhardi, plan for gymnasium, 492. 

Bible as a reading-book, 803, 866. 

Bible History, treatment of, 418, 791. 

Bible in schools, 418, 440, 682, 803. 

Blocks in school, 781. 

Blackboard, 376, 541, 865. 

Rp. i a i 56! 


ding, Gy 2. 
Blind, schools for, 206, 850. 
Boarding round, 225, 294, 607, 802. 

Bockh, Pedagogical seminary, 488. 
Bodily Culture, 591. 
Bohemia, 23, 41, 95, 99. 
Bonitz, Hermann, io Vienna, 79. 
Bona, University, 459, 524, 846. 
Book publication in Austria, 60. 
Branch schools, 40. 
Brandenberg, mark and electorate, 335, 336. 
Brandenberg, Province of Prussia, 425. 
Elementary schools, 425. 
Secondary schools, 459, 515. 
Braun, 416. 
Breslan, 345, 846, 85 
Bremen, school system, 739, 859. 
Bromberg, 39], 397, 4 
Brotherhood of Christian Instruction, 26. 
Brotherhood of Common Life, 235. 
Bruggmann, Catholic gymnasium councilor, 447. 
Brunn, school system, 859. 
BRUNSWICK, Duchy of, 207. 
Historical development of schools, 207. 

1. Primary schools, 209 

2. Orphan and Rescue institutions, 216. 

3. Classical schools, 216. 

Brunswick, city, 208, 217, 859. 

Buildings for school purposes, 44, 160. 

Biidingen, gymnasium, 289, 859. 

Bugenhagen, John, school reforms, 372 734. 

Burgher schools in 
Austria, 64, 100, 886., 
Baden, 149, 150, 845. 
Bavaria, 150, 845. 
Brunswick, 859. 
Bremen, 719, 859. 
Frankfort, 7:37. 
Hamburg, 740. 
Hanover, 850. 
Hesse-Cassel, 859. 





Mecklen-Strelitz, 321. 
Oldenburg, 329. 
Prussia, 501, 845. 
Reuss. 528. 

Saxony, 556. 
Saxe-Altenburg, 568. 
Saxe-Coburg 568. 
Saxe-Meinengen, 600. 
Saxe Weimar, 632. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 296. Thuringian States, 845. 
Lippe-Detmold, 306. Schleswig-Holstein, ,647. 
Lippe-Schaumburg, 307. Swarzburg, 650. 
Lubeck, 740. Waldeck, 652, 845. 


Mecklenberg-Sch., 313. Wurtemberg, 721. 





‘echnical schools, Polytec. schools, 195. 








Biickeburg, Burgher schools, 307. 
Gymnasium, 307 
Teachers’ Seminary, 307. 
Busch, Herman, 534. 


Catholic and Protestant schoo! attend 
Bavaria, 300. Wurtemburg, 726. 
Catholic Church and schools, 
Austria, 26, 39. Prussia, 347, 423, 869. 
Bavaria, 165. Wurtemberg, 657. 
Silesia, 869. 
Calendar and Catechism, memorizing, 654. 
Callenberg, Female Teachers’ Seminary, 558. 
Calligraphy, 103, 109, 151. 
Cameralisten, 847. 
Campe, schoo! books, 375. 
Canisius, Catechism, 121. 
Canton, 531. 
Carinthia, 23, 61. 
Carlsruhe, school statistics, 859. 
Carisbad, gymnasium, 121. 
Carniola, 3 
Cassel, school statistics, 278. 859. 
Catechisms, Carnisius, 23, 66. 
Heidelberg, 121. Luther’s, 541, 804. 
Josephine, 121. Dinter, 802. 
Catechists in Austria, 85. 
Catechism, instruction in 
Austria, 89. 
Baden, 121, 130. 
Bavaria, 168. 
Prussia, 341, 439, nag ay 804, 865. 
Cathedral schools, 531, 7 
Mecklenberg, 315. ” Hanover, 234. 
Chain-rule in Arithmetic, 169. 
Charlemange, 235, 531. 
Charles I., of Brunswick, 209. 
Charles V., Interim, 237. 
Chemnitz, 859. 
Chemnitz, Martin, 216. 
Cato, early school-book, 536. 
Chemistry, 103, 197. 
Church attendance of pupils on Sunday 867. 
Chorister, 215. 
Church and State in school, 227, 802. 
Church in relation to school, 159, 165. 
Austria, 892, Prussia, 798, 800. 
Baden, 125. Saxe-Coburg, 902. 
Bavaria, 165. Wurtemberg, 654. 
Brunswick, 209. 
Church Convention, Wurtemberg, 724. 
‘hronol of higher schools, 503, 
Circle Ae Board in Austria, 32. 
Ciphering, 807. 
Cities, school system and statistics, 859. 
Berlin, 427. Neustrelitz City, 321. 
Dresden, 958. Newbrandenburg, 321. 
Friedland, 32. Schoningen, 212. 
City Constitution of Frederick IL., 362, 461, 755. 
Civil status of teachers, 240, 





Wurtemberg, 547. 


Hanover, 229. 





Baden, 147. Lippe-Detmold, 305. 
Bavaria, 160. Prussia, 472. 
Hanover, 240. Wourtemberg, 695, 723. 


Classification of knowledge, 590. 
Classification, 168, 757, 778, 
Class and department organization, 146. 
Class-book in discipline, 9). 
Class Professors, 469. 
Class-record, 258. 
Class system of organization, 212. 
Class-teaching, 76, 292, 810. 
Classes in Elementary school, 21, 51, 62. 
Classes in Secondary schools, 146. 
Classical studies, 135, 149, 564. 
Clergy and public schools, 528, 708, 875. 
Cloister schools, 208, 712. 
Coburg, city schools, 896. 
Cosure duchy, 896. 
Code for schools, 

Austria, 8, 88], 887. 


: 2, Saxony, 540. 
aden, 255. 


Saxe-Gotha, 591, 897 
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Code for Schools, 
Prussia, 861, 564. Wurtemberg, 654, 659. 
Colleague Teacher, 470, 564. 
Comenius, cited, 230, 239, 579. 
Commerce, schools of, 857, 
Commerce, ministry of, 158. 
Commercial Academy in, 1770, 98. 
Common objects and phenomena, 579, 768. 
Common School, origin of, 798. 
Aim and objects, 158, 885. 
Common Science, 304. 
Commune, 24. 
Communal! school, 123, 801, 890, 894. 
Concordat of 1855, in Austria, 39, 892. 
Conduct-List, 472. 
Conferences of Teachers, 
Austria, 51, 889. Prussia, 468, 836. 
Baden, 132. Saxe-Coburg, 901. 
Hanover, 174. Wartemberg, 695. 
Confessional schools, 41, 135, 553, 797. 
Consistory, 226, 304. 
Competitive Examination, 34, bo 
Composition, exercises in, 777, 78. 
Cc lsory attend 703. (See Attendance.) 
Prussia, Jal. 
Concentration of teaching, 805. 
Confirmation, 161, 554 
Convent schools, 531, 533. 
Corporal punishment, 211, 320, 609. 
Conversational method, 767, 780, 784. 
Country Schools, 170 669. 
Council of studies, 136. 
Cousin, on Prussian schoois, 444. 
Crime and Schools, 167. 
Croatia and Slavonia, 23, 105, 107. 
Crusius, Martin, Greek Grammar, 544. 
Criminal Children, school for, 676. 
Curriculum vite, 242, 478. 





Custodian, 861. 

Daily Routine, 767. 
Austria, 52. Prussia, 767, 864. 
Baden, 131. Saxe-Gotha, 5e8. 


Bavaria, 167 203. 
Dalmatia, 23, 35. 
Gymnasiums, 95. 
Dammau, on teachers’ wages, 383. 
Darmstadt, Gymnasium, 289. 
Deaf-Mutes, 314, 850. 
Decuria, or Section Master, 541, 542. 
Definitely appointed teachers, 897. 
Denominational character of "schools, 552, 664, 798. 
Wurtemberg, 664. Saxony, 95 952. 
Department system of teaching, 77. 
Deportment of pupils, 134. 
Design, schools of, 671. 
Dessau, Basedow’s Philanthropinum, 17. 
Female schools, 19. Real-classes, 19. 
Gymnasium, 19. Trades-school, 19. 
Detention after school, 506. 
Detmold, 303. 
Gymnasium, 306. 
Higher Trade Seminary, 306. 
Teachers’ Seminary, 305. 
Diary, school, 
Baden, 133° Wurtemberg, 686. 
Bavaria, 171. Hesse-Cassel, 269. 
Dialectics and Rhetoric, 544. 
Diaspora, 799. 
Diesterweg, 387, 416. 
Disrissal from Berlin Normal school, 415. 


Guide for German teachers, 588 


Wurtemberg, 767. 


Dietsch, Dr. R., author of article on Saxony, 530, 554. 


Dinner, teachers’ right to, 374. 
Dinter, 369, 833 
Private training school at Dresden, 550. 
Catechism, 802. 
Director, 79, 84, 466. 
Discipline, general ——— 
Baden, 134. Hesse-Darmstadt, 292. 
Bavaria, 171. Prussia, 506, 866. 
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Discipline, general principles. 


esse-Cassel, 276. Wartemberg, 717. 
Discipline out of school 
Baden, 146. Saxony in 1580, 546. 
Dissenters in Germany, 425, 799. 


Dissenters in Prussia, 799. 

District in Austria defined, 25. 

Doctrinale of Alexander, 235. 

Domestic economy in schools, 222, 422. 
Domestic training, 796. 

Donatus, Latin Grammar, 536. 

Dortmund petition, on Prussian Regulative, 416. 
Drawing, instruction in 


Austria, 54, 103. Hanover, 556. 
Baden, 151. Prussia. 784, 
Bavaria, 170. Wurtemberg, 685. 


Dresden, schools, 859. 
Holy Cross gymnasium, 535. 
Poor-school, ’ 
Burgher-school, 551. 
Fletcher seminary, 551. 
Du and sic, in school language, 191, 258. 
Due to the school, children of certain age, 41, 555. 
Duke, Christopher, of Wurtemberg, 709. 
Grand Ecclesiastical order of 1559, 654, 709 
Duke Ernest, the Pious, 581]. 
Dwelling-house for teachers, 610, 697, 821. 


Ecclesiastical authorities, and the public school. 


Austria,44. Hanover, 226. 
Baden, 126. Hesse-Cassel, 266. 
Bavaria, 163. Prussia, 756. 


Brunswick, 210. Wurtemberg, 709. 
Ecclesiustics as teachers, 84, 95. 
Educational Fund of Austria, 69. 
Eichorn, J. A. F., ministry of, 414, 444. 
Decree concerning wsthetic culture, 415. 
Eilers, Dr., assistant of Eichorn, 414, 446. 
Elberfeld, 859. 
Elementary schools, 801. (See Primary schools.) 
Elementary studies, limits of 805. 
Concentration of teaching, 805. 
Emerited teachers, 176, 410, 613. 
Endowed Schools, 247, 759. 


Eppingen, - Burgher school, 151. 
Equipment of schoolhouse, 779. 

Erfurt, Norma! school, 371. 

Erlangen, university, 846. 

Ernest, the Pious, of a -Coburg, 572, 576. 
Ernesti, John A. 548, 

Esslingen, Normal mo By 691. 

Evangelical sc hools, 530. 

Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 894. 
Evening schools, 105, 131. 


Examination of Elementary schools, 55. 

Austria, 54. Mecklenberg, 311, 520. 
Baden, 125 Nassau, 325. 
Bavaria, 164. Prussia, 754. 
Hanover, 230. Saxe-Meiningen, 618. 
Hesse, 286. Wurtemberg, 694. 

Examination of Secondary schools, 

Austria, 91. Prussian, 474. 
Baden, 141. Saxe-Meiningen, 624. 
Hanover, 242, Wurtemberg, 722. 


Examination of Elementary Teachers, 
Austria, 47, 888. Hesse-Durmstadt, 287. 
Bavaria, 174. Prussia, 835. 
Brunswick, 213. Saxe-Coburg, 896, 


Hanover, 231. Wurtemberg, 692, 721. 
Examination of Secondary Teachers in 

Austria, 93. Hesse, 276, 287. 

Baden, 147. Mecklenburg, 316. 

Bavaria, 173, Prussia, 474. 


Brunswick, 217. Saxe-Meiningen, 634. 
Hanover, 242. Ww a 785. 
Example, teaching by, 585, 

Examination on leaving en 92, 724, 843. 
Examen pro facultute docendi, 476, 








Exclusion from school, 506, 503. 
Exner, 78, 100. 


Ephori, in school administration, 136, 591, 617, €28. 
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Fabricius, Historia Sacre, 545. 
Faber, com ium Musical, 544. 
Factory children and schools, 


Austria, 43, 105, 55, 886, 890. 
Baden, 131. Prussia, 434, 750. 
Saxony, 553. 


Bavaria, 167. 
Wurtemberg, 671. 


Hanover, 229. 
Facultas docendi, 478. 
Faculties, in universities, 535. 

Cameralisten, 747 

Jurisprudence, 846. 

Medicine, 849, 846. 

Pedagogy and toe mg 848. 

Theology, Catholic, 848, 846. 

Theology, Protestant, 848. 

Family life of the peasant, 362. 
Feeble-minded children, 233, 677. 
Fees, rates of. (See Tuition.) 
Seeatiiee in collecting obviated, 729. 
, 729. 


tt 





Felbigen, John Ignaz Voo, 3 347. 
Female "Education, 177, 540 
Female Industries, 64, 131. 


Female teachers, Hesse, 288. 
Baden, 127, 133. Saxony, 558, 
Bavaria, 46. Saxe-Coburg, 599, 897. 
Frankfort, 736. Waurtemberg, 701. 


Feuchtersleben, Baron Von, 36, 78. 
Real and Burgher schools, 99. 

Fichte, cited, 647, 657. 

Finance, faculty, 847. 

Fines on Parents, 134, 283, 592. 

Firmian, Count, memorial of, 27. 

Forest-culture, 621, 852. 





Fort , or tary schools, 434. 
Semin 56. oon 205. 
Baden, 123. Wurtemberg, 6 


Formula’ Concordie, 546. 
Francis Joseph, Emperor 0 of Austria, 73. 
School code of 1869, 885 
Inspection of schools and the church of 1868, 892. 

Franke at Halle, 338, 36 

Frankfort, area, oe schools, 731, 737. 
Colleginte Church schools, 732. 

Gymnasium, Model school, 737. 
Burgher High school, 737. 

Fraternity of poor scholars, 733. 

Frederick L., of Prussia, 338. 
School regulation of 1715, 339. 

Frederick I1., 342, 861. 

Regulations for village schools in 1760, 342. 
General regulation for country schools, 343 861. 
Reform of Secondary schools, 436. 
Letter on Education, 437. 
Regulations fur Catholic schools, 869. 
Norma! schools in Silesia, 1869. 
Frederick William I., 436. 
Frederick William IL , 353, 362. 
Abolition of serfdom, 363. 
School-section in Ministry of Interior, 361, 440. 
Educational policy, 360, 438. 
Letter to Wollner, 439. 
Frederick William LV., 364. 
Tribute to Pestalozzi, 364. 

FREE HANSEATIC cities, 731, 845, 859. 
Bremen, 732, 739. Hamburg, 731, 740. 
Frankfort, 731, 737. Lubeck, 732, 740. 

Free, or Gratuitous instruction, 798. 

Free lodgings for tenchers, 897. 

Frieburg, university, 846. 

French language in 
Austria, 86, 104. 
Baden, 142. Prussian, 496. 
Bavaria, 185. Wurtemberg, 720, 

French System in Rhenish Provinces, 456. 

Fruit-culture, 50. 

Fulda, 234, 275. 

Funds, for school expenses, 61, 69, 249. 

Furstenberg, Count Bishop, 388. 

Austria, 58, 887. 
Prussia, 425. 3 


Hanover, 253. 
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Galicia, 23, 29, 4 
Gall, J. A., ton’ Me — 30. 
Socratic ' system, 31. 
Gang-schools, in Pomerania, 351. 
Gardens attached to schools, 226. 
Garden-culture, for teachers, 226, 415. 
Gedike, 358. 
Schools for Girls, 359. 
Burgher school, 551. 
Gelehrtenschulen, 135. 
Gemund, Catholic Seminary for teachers, 691. 
Geography in Elementary schools, 


Austria, 52. Bavaria, 169. 

Baden, 16. Prussia, 420. 
Geography in Gymnasia. 

Austria, 79, 88. Hanover, 189. 

Baden, 143. Prussia, 786, 807. 

Bavaria, 169. Wurtemberg, 715. 


Geography in Real School in 
Austria, 103, Prussia, 502. 
Hanover, 255, 256. Wurtembeig, 720. 
Geometry, 419. 
Gera, public schools, 528, 
R Gy 





German language and literature. 


Austria, 87. Prussia, 783, 806, 839. 
Baden, 143. Ww urtemberg, 683. 
Hanover, 253. 


German Pedagogy, Schools, and Teachers, 903, 904. 
Barnard’s publications respecting, 904. 
Steiger’s Contents of catalogue, 920. 
German schools, why so called, 31, 653, 715, 798. 





| Saxony in 1580,547. Hanover, 235. 
| Brunswick, 208. Prussia, 798, 801. 
Bavaria, 159. Wurtemberg, 653. 
| _ Free Cities, 71. 
| German work Day schools, 159. 
| Germany, in 1815, general view, 15. 
| Organization area, population, 1867, 743. 
Public instruction, summary and statistics, 743. 
1. Elementary schools, 744. 
Teachers’ seminaries, 813. 
Secondary schools, 845. 
. Superior schools or universities, 846. 
Special schools, 850. 
. Higher instruction in 30 cities, 859. 
. School Codes—old and new, 861. 
| Gertsner, plan for Real school, 99. 
| | Gesner, 239, 549. 
Gewerbeschulen, 151, 850. 
| Geissen, Gymnasium, 289. 
University, 846. 
| Gingst, German school at, 375. 
Girls, Special and Higher — for 
Anhalt, 19. Lippe-Detmold, 306. 
Austria, 122. Saxony, 560. 
Baden, 152. Saxe-Altenberg, 571. 
Bavaria, 176. Saxe-Coburg, 597. 
Brunswick, 215. Saxe-Meiningen, 621. 
Hanover, 252. Saxe-Weimnr, 633. 
Hesse-Cassel, 274. Wurtemberg, 669. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 298. 
Glatz, in Silesia Regulations, 870. 
Gotha, city schools, 572, 598. 
Normal school, 385, 598, 896. 
Technical school, 599. 
Gymnasium, 595. 
Sunday school, 599. 
Gottingen, Latin school, 237. 
Seminary for Secondary teachers, 238, 245. 
Mathematical and Physical Seminary, 246. 
Scientific Committee of Examination, 245. 
University, 238, 846. 
Governesses, first school for, 359. 
Gratz, university, 846. 
Grammar, methods of teaching, 783, 806. 
Greek language, 
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Austria, 87. Saxony, 543, 652. 
Baden, 142. Prussia, 497, 
Bavaria, 185. Wurtemberg, 709, 715. 





Hanover, 147, 239, 252. 
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Greiz, city schools. 528. | HESSE DARMSTADT, 
Griefswalde, normal school, 381. | 1. Primary or lower schools, 281, 744. 
University, 524, 846. 2. Classical school system, 289, 
Guild, of teachers, 735. 3 Real and trade schools, 295, 850. 
Gustrow, school statistics, 315, 318. 4. Female schools, 298. 
Cathedral School, 316. Heyne, Christian G., schools in Gottingen., 240. 
Gy , details of org tion, &c., Higher Burgher — 503, 845, 859. 
Grades and classification, 82. | High school, 33, 4 
Administration and supervision, 82, 135, 714. High Consistory, 3a. 
Teachers, grades, duties, 83, 136, 713, 148. Hilburghausen, Teachers’ seminary, 607, 611. 
‘Training and appointment, 93, 721. Hildesheim, 222. 
Salaries and pensions, 85. Historical development of schools, (See Austria, 
Scholars, admission, promotion, 91, 138, 496. | Baden, etc.) 
Fees, 85, 94, 138, 714. | History in Gymasiums. 38, 139, 143, 188, 496. 
Discipline, 717. | Héch, Hpinus, 372. 
Lesson tables, 715, 495, 496. | Hochegger, 81. 
Hygiene, 717. Hohenzollern, 425, 453, 518. 
Gymnastics, 718, 500. Holidays in, 
Leaving—examination, 92, 317, 724, 843. | Austria, 147. Hesse, 269, 286. 
Confessional, 135. | Baden, 128. Saxony, 556. 
Gymnasium, specimens of, Bavaria, 168. Saxe-Altenburg, 570. 
Brunswick, 217, Lippe-Detmold, 306. | Brunswick, 210. Saxe-Meiningen, 609. 
Cassel, 275. ‘Tubingen, 715. Hanover, 222, 259. Wurtemberg, 686. 
Cithen, 19. Neustrelitz, 321. Hollweg, minister of public instruction, 417. 
Dessau, 19. Mayence, 290. Norma! school regulation, 417. 
Hanover, 256. Schwerin, 315. | _ Memorial on school regulations, 421. 
Gymnastics, Hanover, 256. | Houtstetn, School system and statistics, 643. 
Austria, 54. Prussia, 422, 500. | Home and its surroundings, lessons in Geography, 707. 
Baden, 145. Wurtemberg, 685, 718. | Home preparation of lessons, 171, 685. 


Bavaria, 190. | Horn-book, 581 
History in common schools, 842. 
Halberstadt, teachers’ seminary, 368. | Hun@ary, 23, 107, 113, 120. 
Haloander, founder of Comments on Justinian, 635. | Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran schools, 111. 
Half-day instruction. 62, 229, 284, 646, 862. | Protestant schools and influence, 108. 
Halle, university, 846, | Hygienic condition of schools, 492, 707, 717. 
Franke’s labors, 369. | Hymns, to be memorized, 304, 418, 423. 
Pedagogic seminary, 479. | School movement of 1848, 113. 
Hamilton, Sir William, 745. | Statistics of schools, 115, i21. 
Hamburg, city schools, 731, 740, 859. Part of religious instruction, 204, 683. 
Gymonasial academy, 740. Regulations of Frederick L., 1763, 866. 
Hanau, 274. | 
Handel, labors in Neisse, 368. | Idiotic children, 676, 677. 
Hanover, city school statistics, 853. | Iifeld gymnasium, 237. 
Real school, 157. Illiteracy, 





| 
HANOVER, Kingdom, 219. | Austria, 65. Prussia, 792. 

Area, population, 219. Baden, 127. Wurtemberg, 679. 

1. Primary schools, 32], 228, 744. Bavaria, 167. 

2. Secondary schools, 234. | Incarceration, 146, 506. 

Classical, 242, 250. Iudustrial Schools, 131, 192, 550, 560. 
Realistic, 257. Industrial Schools in 

3. Superior, 846. Baden, 154. Prussia, 526, 

4. Special, 850. Bavaria, 196, 205. Saxony, 560. 
Teachers’ seminaries, 815. Brunswick, 215. Saxe-Altenburg, 571. 
Girls’ school, Blind cw 233. Hanover, 233. Saxe-Gotha, 599. 

Harnisch, cited, 366, 368, 371. Hesse, 270, 277, 297. | Saxe-Weimar, 633. 
Haynau, Baron, gift to schools, 113. Lippe-Schaumburg, 307. Suxe-Meiningen, 620. 
Head-master, Oberlehrer, 886. Oldenburg, 331. Wurtemberg, 671. 
Health of pupils in | Industrial element in common schools. 

Elementary schools, 767. Austria, 54. Bavaria, 170, 196. 

Gymnasiums, 494, 717. Baden, 131. Hesse-Cussel, 277. 

Hebrew, in Gymnasium, 252, 270, 290, 547. Inspruck, University, 846. 

Hecker, 4. Julius, 343, 501, 799. Infant Schools and Kindergarten, 671, 648. 
Hedge-schools, 227. Informing of pupils, by each other, 687. 
Hegel, Prof. of Philosophy at Berlin, 441. Inspectors and Inspection. 

Heinicke, Samuel, institution for deaf-mutes, 550. Austria, 44, Saxony, 553. 
Heidelberg, Catechism, 304. Baden, 127. Saxe-Gotha, 594, 809. 
University, 846. Bavaria, 162. Saxe-Weimar, 626. 
Helmstadt ni ame, 237. Hanover, 228. Wurtemberg, 664. 

Helfert, Von, 4 Prussia, 753, 876. 

Herder, John Getthied, 307. Intermediate Schools, 135, 229, 669. 
Hermann, Geo. , Philosophical seminary, Leipsic, 551. | [tinerating students and teachers, 533. 
Hess, Prof. , gymnasial reform, 70. 

HESSE CASSEL, Electorate, 263. Janitor in Gymnasium, 473. 

Area, population, government, 263. Jena, university, 846. 

1. Elementary schools, 265, 744. Jesuits in, Austria, 28, 67, 69. 

2. Higher schools, 282, 845. Bavaria, 179. Prussia, 343. 

Real schools, 272, 845. Hungary, 107, 
Gymnasiums, 274, 945. Jewish Schools in, 
3. Special schools, 277, 866. Austria, 29,31. Hesse-Cassel, 371. 
HESSE DARMSTADT, Grand Duchy, 279. Baden, 124. Lippe-Detmold, 304. 


Area, population, government, 279. Bavaria, 166. Prussin, 348, 403, 425. 
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Jewish Schools, in 
Hungary, 114. 
Jeziorows ky, Joseph, 356. 





gy . 
Journey, expense of school, 472. 
Joseph I, of Austria, 68. 
Joseph II, of Austria, 71. 
ucational work in Hungary, 109. 
Josephine Catechism in Baden, 121. 
Julius, Duke of Brunswick, 208, 237. 
Julius, Dr., on Prussian schools as they were, 833. 
Junker school, 735. 
Jurisprudence, faculty and practice, 847. 
Juliana, Princess of Lippe-Schaumburg, 307. 
Jus Patronatus, 863. 


Kamptz, Von, 442. 
Mandate of 1824, 443. 
Kay, Primary Schools in Germany, 748, 792. 
Keliner, on Catholic Schools, 423. 
Kiel, Public Schools, 646. 
University, 846. 
Kindergarten, 434. 


Attached to Seminaries for female teachers, 887. 


Teachers must be acquainted with system, 88. 
Kohler’s in Gotha, 598. 

Kochly, gymoasial reform, 564. 

Kindermann, 29. 

Kleemann, 80. 

Klumpp, F. W., and Real school, 718. 

Koningsberg, university, 846. 
Professorship and Seminary of History, 486. 

Kortum, 446. 

Krause, Private Gymnasium, 563. 

Krunitz, Village School, 362. 

Kreise, or Circle government, 25. 

Kurmark, neglect of schools, 345, 438. 
Normal school in 1748, 342. 

Krassow, Count, School of Pomerania, 378. 
Change produced by Prussia, 380. 


Lancasterian system in Germany, 760. 
Land — duty to schools, 760. 
Lang, J Plan of reform, 73. 
Language and Grammar, 774, 806. 
Prussian Regulation, 806. 
Language used in instruction, 53. 
Austria, 53, 77, 81, 88, 101, 885. 
Languages, time and method, to, 
English, 253, 256, 717. 
German, 87, 102, 185, 253, 290, 496, 502. 
French, 139, 142, 150, 253, 496, 715. 
Greek, 86, 139, 183, 252, 497, 715. 
Hebrew, 252, 291, 715 
Latin, 86, 139, 185, 261, 231, 486, 
Latin conversation, 336. 
Latin Grammar versus literature, 77. 
Latin in Gymnasiums, 
Austria, 86. Baden, 140. 
Bavaria, 186. Hanover, 239. 
Wartemburg, 709, 715. Prussia, 496. 
Latin in Real Schools, 
Austria, 107. Prussia, 502. 
Latin Schools, of the 16th Century, 236, 709. 
Wurtemberg, 709, 711. Bavaria, 181. 
Hanoyer, 236. 
Lavensure, Duchy of, 645. 
Law and Jurisprudence, &2v. 
Leibnitz, 548. 
LeIcHTENSTEIN, Principality, 301. 
Leipsic, 533, 540,846, 859. 
St. Thomas Singing School, 532. 
University 1409, 533, 547, 846. 
Professorship of Pedagogy in 1815, 551. 
First Real School in Saxony, 551, 559. 
Lemgo, Gymnasium, 306. 
Leopold If. and School Reform, 73. 


502, 715 


Lesson, plans of Classical Gymnasium, 54, 96, 185 


256, 270, 496, 552, 396, 643, 715. 


Lesson, plans of Real School and Real Gymnasiums 


196, 257, 295, 502, 644, 7 


Wurtemberg, 667, 726. 
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Liberty of Instruction, 892. ‘ 
Liberty of religious training, 30. ' 
Libraries in Gymnasiums, 145, 716. 

Life-i for t , 319. 

LIMBURG, Duchy of, 308. 

LIPPE-DETMOLD, Principality of, 303, 306. 
Area, Population, 303. 

1. Primary Schools, 303. 

2. Secondary Schools, 306. 
LIPPE-SCHAUMBURG. 

Primary schools, teachers’ seminary ,J307. 

Gymnasium and Latin school, 307. 

Burgher school—Female High school, 307. 
Littorale, Statistics and schools, 23, 62. 
Limitation of subjects in Common Schools, 808 
Liturgies for Schools, 164, 802, 899. 

Local authorities in school administration. 
Austria, 892, Mecklenburg, 311. 
Baden, 127. Nassau. 325, 
Bavaria, 161. Oldenburg, 327. 
Hanover, 223. Prussia, 752. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 283. Saxe-Gothna, 587, 299. 
Hesse-Cassel, 26. Wurtemberg, 665. 

Lombardy, 35, 61, 95. 

Lorinzer, Health in Gymnasia, 494. 

Louisa, Queen of Prussia, 360. 





| Lubeck, School System, 732, 740. 


Catharineum Gymnasium and Real School, 740. 
Ludwigslust, Deaf-mute School, 314. 
Luther, Martin, 575, 621, 625. 
Luther's Catechism, 541, 791, 804, 866. 
Influence on Schools, 236, 535, 709. 
Lutheran High Consistory, 342. 
LUXEMBURG, Duchy of, 308. 
Public Instruction, 308. 
Lyceum, 137, 181. 


Madebach, Jacob, in Frankfort, 735. 
Madgeburg, 369, 859. 
Influence on School Reform, 368. 
Order of Visitation, 463. 
Magyars, 107, 110. 


| Major, George, Epitome, 544. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Management of Schools, 439, 577. 


Mann, Horuce, 756. 
Account of Schools of Prussia, 773. 
Prussian teachers and their training, 823. 
Mannheim, Higher Burgher Schools, 150. 
Manorial Schools, 319. 
Marburg, University, 846. 


| Maria Institute at Gotha, 597. 


Maria Theresa, 26, 30, G9. 
General Law of Schools of Austria, 879. 


| Marine Schools, 526, 








Marks, system of, in examinntion, 692, 165. 
Martini, Gymnasium reform in Austria, 32, 72. 
Marx, Gratian, System for Austria, 71. 
Massow, Minister of Education, 354, 356. 

Plan of School Reform, 355. 

Schools of Pomerania, 350. 

Maturity examination, 495, 724, 843. 
Austria, 92. Prussia, 843. 
Mecklenburg, 317. Wurtemberg, 724. 

Mathematics in Gymnasium. 

Austria, 88 
Baden, 144. 
Bavaria, 185. 
Prussia, 497. 

Mathematics, professors of, 246, 848. 
Early introduction, 534. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, 539. 


| Mayence, 296, 


Mechanics School in 1751, 98. 
MECKLENBURG, Duchy of, 309. 
1. Schwerin, 309, 310. 
2. Strelitz, 318. 
Medicine, Faculty of, 846, 849. 
Meierotto, 437. 
Meiningen, city Schools, 634, 855. 
Gymnasium, of 1544, 633, 
Meissen, Cathedral and Royal School, 531, 55 

















Melanchthon, 
Book of Visitations, 535. 
Plan of Schools in 1528, 536. 
Grammar and other text-books, 541. 

Memorizing Psalms and Scripture, 417, 421. 
Bavaria, 169. 

Prussia, 804. 
Waurtemberg, 655. 

Memory, overburdening, 418. 

Mensam cursoriam, 376. 

Messmer, Joseph, 27. 

Methods of Instruction, 439, 557, 577, 588, 716. 

Micyllus, 735. 

Mileage, for teachers on School visits, 473. 

Middle Schools, 329, 359. 

Migatzzi, Archbishop, 69. 

Military Frontier in Austria, 23, 35. 46, 68. 

Military system and schools, 583, 586, 834. 

Mining, schools of, 858. 

Ministries charged with supervision of schoo!s, 
Commerce and public works, 156. 
Education and medical affuirs, 411. 
Interior, 127, 267. 

Ecclesiastical affairs, 162. 

Worship, 82, 228. 

Public instruction, 162, 244. 

Distributien of schools in Austria, 22. 

Diagram of arrangement in Bavaria, 156. 
Ministry of Public Lustruction, 


Austria, 32. Wartemberg, 664, 704. 


Baden, 127. Bavaria, 162, 184. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 283. Hanover, 244. 
Prussia, 350, 361,411. Saxony, 551. 
Minors, punishment of, 688. 
Policeman, 688. 
Teacher, 688. 
Parent, 682. 
Mirabeau, cited, 331. 
Mirow, teachers’ Seminary, 322. 


Mixed Schools as to confessions, 109, 122, 400, 753. 


Experience in Silesia, 800. 
Mixed Schools as to Sex, 40. 
Model or Normal Schools in Austria, 28, 41, 887. 
Modern Language, 886. 
Monitors in Prussian schools, 761. 
Mother Tongue, see Native Language. 
Monthly record book, 213, 230. 
Morality in Austrian Schools, 71. 
Moravia, 23, 61, 95. 
Moravian brethren, 550, 597. 
Morus, Samuel F., 55 
Mountain-blessing in Saxony, 531, 
Motives to study and work, S89. 
Munich, Schools, 859. 
University, 846. 
Munster, Schools, 859. 
Universitv, 846. 
Miibler, Ministry of Public Instruction, 447. 
Music, Instruction in Elementary Schvols, 


Austria, 34. Baden, 130. 
Bavaria, 170. Hanover, 239, 256. 
Prussia, 792, 808. Saxony, 544. 
Wartemberg, 68 


Music in Normal School, 694, 208. 

Music in Gymnasia, 694. 

Music in Real School, 720. 

Myconius, F., 574, 595, 715. 
Gymnasium, at Gotha, 595. 


Nagali, Method of tenching singing, 657, 685. 
Nassau, Duchy of, 323. 
Public Instruction—historical, 323. 
Obligatory attendance in 1624, 323. 
Teachers’ Seminary in 1734, 324. 
1. Elementary Schools, 324, 
Parental and communal! obligations, 324. 
2. Secondary Education, 325. 
Pedagogium—Gymnasium, 326. 
Nations, division of students into, 535. 
Merged in Faculties, 535. 
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Native Language, how taught, 177. 
Austria, 87. 
| Baden, 130, 139, 143, 150. 
| Bavaria, 169, 177, 185, 188, 196. 
Hanover, 253, 256. 
| Hesse, 575, 292. 
Mecklenburg, 321. ' 
| Oldenburg, 328. 
| Prussia, 364, 434, 495, 772. 
| Saxony, 547, 552. 
National holidays observed, 442. 
Nationality, Austria, 25, 42, 95. 
Nationality of Germany, 361. 
Austria, 25, 42, 95. Prussia, 365. 
Nature, common "phenomena, 789. 
Natural History. 
Austria, 89. Baden, 144. 
Prussia, 789. Saxony, 551. 
Naval Schools. 
Mecklenburg, 314. 
Navigation Schools, 314, 331, 857. 
Neander, 237. 
Needle work, 229. Austria, 54, 886. 
| Prussia, 422. Baden, 131. 
| Saxe-Gotha, 589. 

Neglected Children, School for, 

Saxe-Meiningen 620. Baden, 153. 
Neukloster, Teachers’ Seminary, 314. 
Neumark, 344. 

Newspapers, 26. 

Niavis (Schneevogel), 534. 
Nicolovius, 440, 442. 
Niemeyer, 369, 437. 
Nitzsch, Prof. 639. 

Nonne, Dr. Ludwie k, 606. 

Labors in Hildburghausen, 606. 

Extraordinary, or Special course for teachers, 607. 
Normal, meaning of, in Austria, 41, 880 

Established by Frederick Il, 869. 
Normal Schools, for elementary teachers, 

Number and Statistics, 814. 

Historical, 108, 338, 339, 869. 

Authorities in administration, 173. 

Condition and mode of Admission, 165, 693. 

Subjects, course of studies, 887. 

Examinations, 165, 693. 

Mode! School, 692. 

Teachers, 691. 

Practice School, 887. 

Normal School System in Prussia, 819. 

Notaries, 435. 

Nurlingen, Normal School, 691. 

Nuremberg, School system, 170, 859. 
Agricultural depurtment, 196. 


Official Position of Teachers, 147. 
Object Lessons, 579, 590, 
Object Teaching. 54. 
Observation, habit of, 590, 768. 
Observatores morum, or Street Monitors, 546. 
Obligatory school attendance, 609, 656, 662, 703. 
Date of introduction, 209, 222, Dei, 319, 861, 882. 
Results in Prussia, Bi. 
Legal limit, 661, 703. 
O.peNnsBvre, Grand Duchy of, 327. 
Public Instruction, 327. 
1. Elementary Se “hols, 327, 744. 
Supreme School Board, 327. 
Parental Communal! Duties, 327. 
Programme of School of one and two classes, 328. 
Middle Schools, Higher, “yy Private, Lnfant, 329 
2. Secondary Sc hools, 330, 8 
Gy mnasium of Oldenburg, ve ec chta, 330. 
3. Professional and Special Schools 331, 850. 
Navigation School, Teachers’ Seminary, 331. 
Olivier ‘of Dessau, 35 59. 
Optional Studies, 104. 
Opening School with Prayer, 633, 864. 
Discussion respecting, 8U2. 
Oral Examination, 479. 
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Orchards, care of, taught, 54. 
Ordinarius, or class teacher, 246, 563. 
Osnabruck, Cathedral School, 228. 
Ora! exercises in language, 87, 130. 
Organ playing for Le oy 696. 
Organists, as teachers, 391. 
—— of teachers, 


—_, ay 85. Mecklenburg, 317. 


Prussia, 432. 

Berrie, Ts. Schleswig, 642. 
Brunswick, 215. Saxon-Principalities,560, 
Hanover, 232. 616, 620, 630. 
Hesse, 264, 238. Wurtemberg, 701. 
Lippe-Detmold, 335, 

Orphans’ Asylums, 216, 233, 567, 599, 620, 633, 674. 
Special Ju for, 153, 2u6, 


Out of School hours and premises, pupils, 129, 146, 
171, 286, 688. 

Outside Occupation for the Teacher, 232, 699, 821. 

Overberg, Normal School at Munster, 385. 

Over-governing in Germany, 810. 


Padagogik, 837, 841. 
Parental rights and duties, 381, 749, 887, 895. 
Law of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 895. 
Fined fur neglect as to attendance, 895. 
Laws of Austria, 887. 
Parental | rights and duties as to 
Att of child at school, 42, 128, 227, 887, 





Religious instruction of children, 895. 
Private, or family instruction, 896. 
Interference with, or abuse of teachers, 896. 
Labor of children, 131, 887. 
Appeal to committees, 696. 
Payment of fees, 890, 896. 
Behavior and offenses out of school, 688. 
Text-books and aids of instruction, 37, 887. 
Parish in School organization, 
Austria, 25, 42. Oldenburg, 328. 
Baden, 124, 135. Prussin, 752, 799. 
Bavaria, 161. Saxony, 551. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 282. Saxon Principalities, 623. 
Hanover, 236. Wartemberg, 708. 
Mecklenburg, 311, 319. 
Particular Schvols, 546. 
Pasturage for cow of teacher, 320, 372. 
Pattison, Mark, Report on German Schools, 798. 
Substance of Prussian Regulations. 837. 
Payments in kind, 272, 6 
Pedagogical Seminaries and Professors, 848. 


Berlin, 487 Breslau, 488. 
Gottingen, 245. Halle, 489. 
Magdeburg, 489. Stettin, 488. 


Vienna, 75, 93. 
Pedagugium, 137, 325, 489. 


Penmanship, 207, 784, 841. 
Frederick II, regulations, 872. 

Pensions for teacher, 
Anhalt, 20. Mecklenburg, 317. 
Austria, 51. Prussia, 410, 431, 474. 
Baden, 133. Saxony, 554. 
Bavaria, 175. Saxe-Altenburg, 569. 
Hanover, 232. Saxe-Coburg, 898 


Brunswick, 215. Saxe-Meiningen, 615. 
Hesse-Cassel, 264. Saxe-Weimar, 630. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 285. Wurtemberg, 711. 
Lippe-Detmold, 305. 

Perceptive faculties, end and measure of infant cul- 

ture, 591. 

Periodicals, School, 660, 830. 

Pestalozzi, 367, 370. 
Royal tribute to his principles. 364. 
Official reaction against. 367, 657. 
Religious teaching, 802. 

Pestalozzianism in Germany, 356, 360, 804. 
Wurtemberg, 657 

Peter Von Dresden, 533. 

Philology, instruction in, 479 848. 

Philologica| Seminaries, 848. 
Berlin, 484 Koningsberg, 485. 
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Philological Seminaries. 


Heidelberg, 149. Tiibingen, 721 
Philosophy, in Gymnasium. 

Austria, Bavaria, 189. 

Baden, 145. Prussia, 408. 


Philosophical classes and schools. 
Austria, 75, 77, 78, 111. 
Baden, 145. 
Physics in Gymnasiums, Austria, 89. P 
Piarists, 26, 68, 71, 109 
Pian of Sessions, 130. 
Playground to School, 758. 
Plutarch, Instruction of Boys, read in 1580, 547. 
Poland, Schools in, 449, 870. 
Language in schools, 450. 
Polytechnic Schools, 197, 853. 
Pomerania, 371, 452. 
Posen, Province, 390, 449. 
Potsdam, Schools, 859. 
Practice, School of, 887. 
Prayer in School, 


Austria, 130. Prussia, 802, 864. 





Hanover, 186. 
Wurtemberg, 683. 


Baden, 130. 
Bavaria. 171. 
Praparanden, 160, 213, 841. 
Puor parents, to be helped, 862. 
Poor children, separate school, 166. 
How supplied with books, 874. 
Poor students, 546, 669. 
Prague, school, 859. 
University, 846. 
Preceptor, 721. 
Temporarily employed teacher in Thuringia, 607. 
Prepariti, 34. 
Primary Instruction, limits to, 706, 208. 
Primary Schools in Anhalt, 17, 20, 744. 
Austria, 26, 744. 
Baden, 122, 744. 
Bavaria, 158, 744. 
Brunswick, 219, 744. 
Free Cities, 744. 
Hanover, 221, 744. 
Hesse-Cassel, 265, 744. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 281, 744. 
Leichtenstein, 302. 744. 
Lippe-Detmold, 303, 744. 
Lippe-Shaumburg, 307, 744. 
Luxemburg and Limburg. 308, 744. 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, 310, 744. 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, 318, 744. 
Nassau, 324, 744. 
Oldenburg, 327, 744. 
Prussia, 335, 744, 798. 
Reuss, 527, 744. 
Saxony, 554, 744. 
Saxon-Principalities, ag 744. 
Saxe-Altenburg, 567. 
Soup thbunediothn, pan “744. 
Saxe-Meiningen, 608, 744, 
Saxe-Weimar, 627, 744, 
Schleswig-Holstein, 640, 744. 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 649, 744. 
Shwarz-Sonderhrusen, 650, 744 


Waldeck, 651, 744. 
Wurtemberg, 653, 744. 
Principia Regulativa, 340. 
Provisions respecting schools, 340. 
Printing, 534. é 


Printzen, 436. 
Privileges of gymnasial students, 506. 
Professor, title of, 471. 
Prussia, Duchy of, 333. 
PRUSSIA, Kingdom of, 
Area, Population, History, 333. 
Public Instruction, 335, 462, 744. 
1. Primary Schools, 335 
Historical development by reigns, 335. 
Development by Provinces, = 
Schools as they were, 362, 8: 
Statistical, Results in 1819, 1861, 424, 
2. Secondary Schools, 435. 


744, 














RUSSIA, 
D of Administ 
Provincial phe 447. 
Local Administration, 460. 
Summary of School Organization, 462. 
Teachers, Appointment, director, 463, 522. 
Professions, Title, Grades, Salaries, 420. 
Examination of Teachers, 474. 
Seminaries for lary school teachers, 484. 
Studies, course, methods, 492. 
Real Schools, and Higher Burgher Schools, 501, 522. 
Review, chronological and provincial, , 508. 
3. Subjects, courses and methods of Primary Schools, 
745. 
4. Teachers and their training, 819. 
5. Universities, 525, 846. 
6. Special schools, 526, 856. 
Private Instruction and Schools in, 
Austria, 92, 56, 891. Saxony, 552. 
Baden, 145. Saxe- Soburg, 896. 
Bavaria, 181. Wurtemberg, 724. 
Prussia, 507, 757. 
Prizes, 17j, 191, 717, 203. 
P. ‘og h of, 508. 
Programme for: schools in Saxe-Gotha, 582. 
Promotion from class, 91. 
Progymnasium, 247, 516, 816, 845. 
Protestant basis of Schools. 65, 76. 110, 798. 
Protestant School Authorities, 166. 
Provincial or District School Authorities, 
Austria, 45, 83, 97,892. Prussia, 753, 


tion, 435. 

















Baden, 127. Saxony, 564. 
Bavaria, 163. Suxe-Coburg, 901. 
Hesse, 267, 283. Wurtemburg. 665. 


Public Schools defined, 209, 425, 885, 892. 
Puffendorf, Samuel, 548. 
Punishment, mode of, 
Austria, 56. Prussia, 505. 
Baden, 129, 146. Saxe-Gotha, 580 
Bavaria, 171. Waurtemberg, 687. 
Punishment, barbarous, prohibited, 171, Se 546, 609. 
Corporal, restrained, 129, 258, 320, 60s 


Quadrivium, 531. 

Qualities, inherent of a good teacher, 309, 383. 
Qualifications of teachers acquired, 
Quintilian, text-book in Pedagogy in 1580, 546. 


Rabstein, plan of mechanics’ school 1751, 98. 

Rank of Teachers in civil service, 723. 

Rank in class, 506, 717. 

Ratich, 578. 

Ratio Educationis, 109. 

Ratio Studiorum, 67. 

Ratzeburg, serena | of, 320. 

Raumer, minister of education, 446. 
Regulations of 1854, 416. 

Reader in Prussian Schools, 419, 806. 
Wurtemberg, 683. 

Reading, method of teaching, 590, 769, 779. 

Real Commercial Adademy at Vienna, 98. 

Real Schools, System of, 


Anhalt, 19 Nassau, 326. 
Austria, 98. Oldenburg, 329. 
Baden, 149. Prussia, 501, 522. 
Bavaria, 193. Reuss, 528. 
Brunswick, 217. Saxony, 551, 558. 
Free Cities, 740. Saxe-Aitenburg. 


Hanover, 247, 257. 
Hesse-Cassel, 272. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 295. 
ee 306. 
Luxemburg, 308. 
Meckinb’ AS 
Mecklenb 


Saxe-Coburg, 596. 
Saxe-Meiningen. 625. 
Saxe-Weimar, 632. 
Schleswig-Hol., 644, 647. 
Schwarzburg, 650. 
-Shwerin, 318. Waldeck, 652. 
g-Stielitz, 845. Wurtemburg, 718, 


Real Schools features of, 
Grades, 101, 149. 
Administration, 101, 150, 718. 
Teachers, grades, duties, 102, 719. 
Studies, 102, 104, 149, 150, 502, 719. 
Admission, 104, 150, 559. 
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Real Schools, features of, 
Discipline, 104. 
Examination, 104. 
Graduation, 104, 724. 
Expenses, 105, 149, 728. 
Statistics, 101, 726, 845. 
Libraries, 104. 
Practical work, 105. 
Directors, 150. 

Central Study, 719. 
Rank of teachers, 724. 

Rector, or director, 84, 148, 224, 326, 466, «1d. 

Rector Schools, 20, 229, 305. 

Referee, in Austrian School Board, 34. 

Reformation of 16th Century, and Schools, 663, 709. 

Regencies in Prussian Organization, 515. 

Register, or official list of children, 863, 873. 

Regularity of attendance, 55, 380. 

Regulativ, Prussian, of 1854, - 


Real — Examples of, 


Coburg, 600, Saalfield, 625. 
Gotha, 596. Schleswig, 644. 
Leipsic, 559. Stuttga 
Muooheim, 151. Tiibingen, 720. 
Meiningen, 625. Weimar, 634. 


Religious Instruction, 
Austria, 34, 39, 80, 89, 
102, 885. 
Baden, 130, 139. 


Oldenburg, 328. 
Prussia, 498, 770, 791, 79%, 


Bavaria, 68, (71. Saxe-Altenburg, 591. 
Brunswick, 209. Saxe-Coburg, 

Free Cities, 737. Saxe een 612, 
Hanover, 250. Saxony. 5, 552. 


Hesse-Cassel, 270. Saxe- mad, 631. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 291. Schleswig-Hoistein, 643, 
Mecklenb'g-Strelitz, 338. Schwazburg, 650. 
Nassau, 325. Wurtemberg, 682, 770. 
Religious life and the School, 167. 
Repetition School, 66, 648, 670, 672, 882. 
Rescue Institutions, = ‘on 223, 277. 
Retirement of t ium, 85, 473. 
REUSS, Principality of, area, population, 528. 
Public Instruction, 528, 
Reviews of lessons, 767. 
Reyher, Andrew, 577. 
Rhenish Provinces, 384, 425, 459. 
Rich and poor educated together, 166. 
Riese, Adam, 540. 
Ritter Academy, 238. 
Rochow, 657, 865. 
Children’s Friend, 655. 
Examples of improved schools, 350. 
Rod, in discipline, 287, 580. 
Roman Catholics, 107, 42, 892. 
Relations to Schools i in Prussia, 346, 389, 800. 
Romer, Martin, 535. 
Rostock, Schools, 859. 
University, 846. 
Rote learning, 209, 809. 
Rottenhann Count, 32, 109. 
Board of ‘Educational Reform, 33. 
Gymnasium Reform, 73. 
Real Schools and Instruction, 98. 
Royal Schools in Saxony, 546. 
Rural Districts, 363, 604, 680. 


Saalfield, Lyceum and real schools, 621, 625. 
Sacristan, relations to schools, 378, 575, 698, 861. 
Sagau, Normal School of Felbiger, 347. 869, 874. 
Seat of Catholic School, reform, 347. 

Salzburg, 23, 61. 





-~ 


Salaries in, 
Baden, 133. Prussia, 429. 
Bavaria, 175. Saxe-Coburg, 593, 
Hanover, 229, Wurtemberg, 628. 


Salaries, insufficient, 382. 

Salzman Institute at Schepfenthal, 597. 
on, half or entire holiday, 146, 
Catechism-day, 545. 

SAXONY, Kingdom, 531, 564. 





Area, population, history, 530. - 














2. Higher 632. 
Schirmer, in Frankfort, 736. 
° ScaLeswie, Duchy of, 635. 
Schleiz, early school in, 527. 
Rutheneum Gecmnsiom 528. 
* Sem 528. 


development of 
nization and condition of system, 640. 

2. 2 Secondary Schools, on. 

3. Real School, 644. 
Sch d's Pedagogich Encysopaaie, 9 

m id‘s 

Articles based on, 17, 735, 159, 207, 219, 264, 281, 

310, 327, 353, 567, 7 567, 731. 


Schnepfenthal, Sa lzmans Institute, 597. 
Scholasticus, 531, 734. 

Scholars to « teacher, 51, 129, 166, 248, 595. 
Sehoct Apevtetions » pab blie school, 212. 


— Architecture, ‘s oe 610, Lamy 
Att (See 
Sebest Committee, 125, 752. 
School Codes, 891. mG Codes.) 
School ium, 641. 
— Diary, 171, 289. 
hoo! Discourses, 862. 


School Governmen 1H, 171, 609, 704. 
Libraries, 33. 


School-house, laws ting, 
Expenditures on 
Frederick I1, 393, 870. 
Maria Theresa, en 


anagement, 

School Manual of tHe, 581. 

School M 

ae Order for Chemits 1547, 540. 
School Plan, 536. es Pian of Studies.) 





Schuckmann, 441. 

Schulze, Dr. John, og = 

Schulze, G. of Sax 

SCHWARZBURG, I Prinetpalit , 649. 
Area, population, division, 
Public —— 649. 
1 . 





Schwerin, gymnasium, 315. 
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Teachers 
. SCHLESWIG-HO , Province of Prussia, 635. 
Historical 636. 


Scripture, Selections from, to be memorized, 418. 
135, 709. 


» plan of gymnasium, 623. 
Sewing and knitting school, 305. 
Schritter, 356. 


Shepherd Schools, in Lippe-Detmold, 304. 
Sickness of Teacher, ra 
Siber, Adam, Nomenclature, 541. 
Sitk Culture, 353. 
Silesia, in Austria, = 61. 
Silesia, in Prussia, 368, 428. 
lations for Catholic Schools, 869. 


Simultaneous method, 8 

Singing in Common Schools. 
Austria, 31, 54. Hanover, 256. 
Bavaria, 170. Prussia, fhm = 
Baden, 130, =. Saxe-Gotha, 59. 
_Wartemberg, 685. 


Singing Associations, 364, 696. 

Sisters, teaching orders of, 176, 233. 

Slavonia, 23, 61. 

Slate and Pencil, —_ uses of, 

Schneider, founder of Rescue am 620. 

Spelling, 169, 683, 806, 
ae of 1763, 87 we. 

Special in Germany, 850 

—— in tw Hw. 

m.. lacob, 548. 

St. Michaels Sunday, Discourse. 862, 

Collections to be taken up, 862. 

Stralsund, early schools in, 372. 

Iations for, 376. 

State and Schools, 27, 743, 799, 892. 

State authorities, in Public Instruction. 


Austria, 892. Hesse Darmstadt, 283. 
Baden, 126. Prussia, 411, 799. 
Bavaria, 162. Saxony, 551. 
Brunswick, 298. Sax urg, 901. 
Hanover, 298. Wurtemburg, 664, 705. 


Statistics of Schools Resenory, aoe 744, 846, 850. 
Steiger, E., German Peda 

Stein, School ly for plage 361. 
Steinmetz, 

omy y= School, 339. 


omegeaty, © — study in Gymnasium, 500. 


Stephens, Prof. L. - oe om 836. 
Stettin, School 

Stiehl, Frederick, 

Needlework in = - 422. 

Author of Prussian Regulations of 1854, 416. 
Stowe, Calvin E., 745. 

Strehl, John, 40. 


suri, 
~~ —— Instruction, 745, 767. 

Too many and too diffuse, 158, 706. ° 

and concentration, 808. 

Subjects tof Secondary Instruction, 85, 139, '185, 249, 


Subjects 1. tf Real Schoo! 2 Staaten, 273, 501, 720 
Summer Schools, 269, 285. 
— — and Lesion, 16], 670, 862. 











, 229, 
Baden 131. Benes 
Bavaria, 161. tat fing 
Superannuated Teachers, 232, 305, 899 






















































perintendence, 
onlsee State Authorities, Provincial, Municipal.) 
Superintendents of Church, 867. 


Supplementary Schools and Instruction, 633. 
ay a a Prussia, 528, 520, 758. 
ia 
Bove 16,100. Seana spl 0, 
varia, } on Principalities, 
Hovover, 306,'2 os 229, Waruahetg, 563, 727. 
anover urte 
Suvern, School. Counsellor, 440. 
Superior Primary schovl, 758. 
Surgery, schools of, "850. 


Swedish influence in Pomerania, 380. 


Tacitus, on Germany, cited, 375. 

Tatel, or Blackboard, 865. 

Taxation, teachers’ Ame meg from, 133, 232. 

Taxation for — purposes, ates P 

Tencher, particulars respecting o oO! 
Absence, § 208, 472 ve 


leave of 
Account-book, 2. 
Appointment, | 7h 05, 4 





695. 
Certificates, grades of, 164. 
Civil Status, 160, 
Commons, 
Conferences, 174, 695 
Curriculum Vite, Tn. 


, 481. 
Desi ation, 192. 
Dwelling, 320, 821. 
Examination, 470. 
Garden, 821. 
House of Instruction, 471. 
Installation, 231, 
Journey for School lnspection, 822. 
Legal*ideal, 173, 382, 464, 705, 819. 
Library, 888. 
Life Insurance, 215. 
pow Service, 464. 
rs, 472. 


Oath formula, 465. 
Orphans, 432. 

Outside occupations, 353, 699. 
Pasturage, 632, 822. 

Pensions, 51, 474. 


Qualifications, 813. 
Rank, 471, 613, 723. 
Salaries, 473, 697, 888. 
Substitutes, 468, 889. 
Title, 470. 
Trial year, 489. 
Widows, 432. 
Teachers’ Associations, 32, 174,695, 836. 
Teachers’ classification and 
Adjuncti, 564. 
Apprentice, 236. 
Assistants, "95, 175, 613. , 
Associates, 13. 
Cantor, 172, 215. 
Catechist, 47. 
Choir-rector, 172. 
Chorister, 215. 
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Teachers’ classification and designation, 
hool-Teachers, 172. 
Uinversities of os 
Oberleherer, 
Ordinarius ea 471, 563. 
Preceptor, 713. 
Principal, 713. 
Superior and Inferior, 470. 
Under Teacher, 47, 470. 
Teachers’ Elementary, how trained, in 


Anhalt, 18, 20. Nassau, 324. 
Austria, 58, 61, 887. Oldenburg, 331. 
Baden, 514. Prussia, 433, 862, 
Bavaria, 173. Saxony, 557. 
Brunswick, 213. Saxe- ‘itenburg, 569. 
Hanover, 223. Saxe-Coburg, 598. 


Hesse-Cassel, 271. Saxe-Meiningen, 611. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 286. Saxe-Weimar, 630, 818. 
Lippe-Detmold, 305. _ Schleswig-Holstein, 641. 
Lippe-Schaumburg, 307. Schwazburg, 650. 
Mecklenburg, 313, 322. haber gt —¥ 

Teachers’ Secondary, how trained, 484 

Teachers’ Seminaries, 382, 814. (See Normal School, 

Technical Schools and Instruction, 195, 599, 853. 
Frederick II regulation, 872. 


Terence, as a ‘T'ext-book, 542. . 
Terms and Vacation, 9}. 
‘Text-books. 
Austria, 52, 60,74, 886. Hanover, 252. 
Bavaria, 201. Prussia, 504, 866. 


Theology, faculties of, 840. 
Course of Stadies, 848. 
Students, in School matters, 216, 240, 870. 
Theresa Maria, 26, 69, 109. 
Theresian Institutions, 109. 
Thiersch, Professor, on Prussian Schools, 444. 
Thilo, Professor, Author of Article, 335, 423. 
Thinkin Exercises, 788, 
Thirty Years’ War, 322, 549. 
Thou, tn school parlance, 238, 293. 
Thun Count, 37, 79. 
Time Table. 
Burgher Schools, 57, 150, 737. 
Gymnasium, 90, 139, 185, 256, 290, 495, 496, 596, 
715. 


Primary Schools, 52, 128, 328. 

Rea! Schools, 99, 257, 296, 502, 644. 
To Monastica, 712. 

Toleration Act in Austria, 30. 

Town Schools, 372, 575, 755. 

Trade Schools, 167, 270, 295, 853. 
Training Schools for Teachers, 896. 
Transylvania, 23, 66, 1 

Trapp, Professor ‘of eaten 437. 
Traveling Students, 533. 

Travelin; Teachers, 472, 719, 822. 
Trieste, Schools, 859. 

Trivial —-y? in Austria, 28, 32, 40, 61. 
Trial year, 94, 489. 

Trotzendorf, at Goldberg, 451 
Tiibingen University, 846 
Gymnasium, 715. 
Philological Seminary, 721. 
Tuition iS—iamentary—Cymensial— Deak Sak 
Austria, 55 


Real school, 720. 


Baden, 127 138 4 
Bavaria, 175 183 200 
Brunswick, 209 217 
Hanover, 227 249 
Hessé-Cassel, 268 275 273 
Hesse-D’mst, 282 290 297 
Prussia, 428 473 502 
Saxe-Coburg, 592 596 
Wurtemberg, 729 729 729 
Turnastalten, , 483, 500. 


Understanding of lessons, ar 589. 
«a agen | 62, = 


— of rf 











, 847 
"Teen faculties, " professors, students, 846. 








. 
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Saxony, 558 

Snxe- itenberg, 371. 
Brunswick, 269. Wurtemberg, 686. 
Vechta, Normal school, 332. 

Venice, 35, 75. 

Vernacular, how taught in, 101, 131, 177. 
Versification, Latin in 1580, 547. 

Veteri 4 853. 


Village se’ 

Prussia, ~y Ping 809. Brunswick, 212. 

Vienna, Statistics of schools, 37, 859. 
Dingram of schools, and studies, 22. 
Salaries of of weston, 50. 


'y 75, 93. 
Commercial Academy and Real school, 98, 857. 
Physical Institute, 
University, 
Vine Culture, school for, 851. 
Vitzhnm, gymnasium, 563. 
Vogel, Dr., 557. 
Voealization, 769. 
Volksschulen, 554, 798. 
Voluntary principle in education, 703. 
Vor Pomerania, 371. 
Von Massow, 
Voss, visit to Pestalozzi, 356. 
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